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PREFACE 


The First Volume of the Sukthankar Memorial Edition, containing 
Dr. SUKTHANKAR’s Critical Studies in the Mahdbhdrata, was published 
by me on behalf of the Memorial Edition Committee on 21st January, 
1944, the First Anniversary of Dr. Sukthankar’s demise. On the 
occasion of this Anniversary the Committee was fortunate enough to 
have as President Dr. Baba Sahib (M. R.) Jayakar, m.a., ll.d. and 
Shri K. M. Munshi, b.a., ll.b. as lecturer. These two great friends of 
the departed savant paid glowing tributes to the sacred memory of Dr. 
Sukthankar and his epoch-making work on the Critical Edition of 
the Mahdbhdrata. A full account of the Anniversary function has been 
published in the New Indian Antiquary, Vol. VI (pp. 225-234) for the 
information of Dr. Sukthankar’s friends all over the world. I have 
to convey the best thanks of the Committee to Dr. Jayakar and Shri 
Munshi for making this function a grand success. 

In his Presidential remarks Dr. Jayakar expressed his apprecia¬ 
tion of the work of the organizers of the Memorial Edition and 
observed that there should be no hiatus between the publication of 
the First Volume of the Edition and that of the Second Volume 
promised by the Memorial Edition Committee. In accordance with 
this observation of an eminent friend of the departed scholar coupled 
with an additional personal donation of Rs. 200/- for the Second 
Volume announce by Dr. Baba Sahib Jayakar I lost no time in 
commencing my work of collecting funds for this volume. The pub¬ 
lished Volume of the Edition, copies of which were distributed to 
donors and subscribers immediately after the Anniversary, proved my 
great friend and ally in my arduous work. This Volvime was hailed 
with delight by scholars in India and outside and before any reviews 
of the Volume appeared in Oriental journals it put me in touch with 
an eminent friend of Dr. Sukthankar, I mean Sir C. R. Reddy, kt., 
D.LITT., the Vice-Chancellor of the Andhra University, who informed 
me that he was a contemporary of Dr. Sukthankar at Cambridge 
as early as 1906 and that he desired to have a copy of the Sukthankar 
Memorial Edition as a souvenir of his life-long friendship with the 
eminent Orientalist. On getting the First Volume of the Edition Sir 
C. R. Reddy wrote to me as follows on Ilth March, 1944 : 

“ I have gone through the First Volume which you sent and I 
am wonder-struck at the deep scholarship, penetrating judgment and 
elegant style of Sukthankar. When I looked at the photos of Suk- 
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THANKAR included as illustrations, I missed his dear old Cambridge 
face with its fine wealth of curly hair, which he subsequently seems 
to have mislaid ! I have a photograph* of his, taken in 1906 or a 
while before, with his autograph. If required I can send it to you for 
making a block.” 

The sentiments of deep devotion to his old friend Dr. Sukthan- 
KAR evinced by Sir C. R. Reddy in his letter referred to above embold¬ 
ened me in my appeal to him to use his good offices in collecting some 
funds for the Second Volume of the Sukthankar Memorial Edition. 
My confidence in this genuine old friend of Dr. Sukthankar was more 
than justified as I found to my agreeable surprise that with Sir Reddy 
words meant acts. On 12th May, 1944 Sir Reddy forwarded to me a 
copy of the appeal sent by him to his personal friends for funds to 
complete the work of the Memorial Edition. The eminent friends 
of Sir Reddy were prompt and generous in their response to his appeal 
as will be seen from the following donations received and kindly for¬ 
warded to me by Sir Reddy between 3rd June and 30th August 1944 — 

Rs. 500—Raja Saheb of Bobbili, k.c.i.e., d.litt. 

Rs. 500—Hon’ble the Maharaja of Parlakimidi, Prime Minister, 
Cuttack (Orissa). 

Rs. 500—Raja Saheb of Munagala, Saifabad, (Hyderabad). 

Rs. 250—Hon’ble Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettfer, k.c.i.e., ll.d.. 
Raja of Chettinad, Madras. 

Rs. 250—Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyer, K.C.S.I., k.c.i.e., Dewan 

of Travancore, Trivandrum. 

> 

Rs. 100—Hon’ble Sir Manohar Lai, Kt., Finance Minister, Govt, 
of Punjab, Lahore. 

Rs. 25—Sir Alladi Krishna Swami Iyer, kt., Madras. 


Rs. 2,125 

I cannot adequately express the sense of gratitude both of the Memo¬ 
rial Committee and myself to these distinguished donors for their 
generosity and unstinted response so promptly given to Sir Reddy’s 
personal appeal to them. How true are the words of the Dhamma- 
pada ?— 

“ The scent of flowers, incense and jasmine cannot travel against 

* Through the courtesy and kind favour of Sir Reddy this rare Cambridge 
photograj^ of Dr. Sukthankar has been reproduced in the present volume. On 
belialf of the Memorial Ekiition Committee I have to convey to Sir Reddy theii 
best thanks for bringing this photograph to their notice as also for permitting its 
reproduction which has greatly enriched the Edition. 
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the wind, but the fragrance of good deeds travels in all directions. 
Sweeter than the scent of incense and jasmine is the fragrance of good 
deeds.'’ 

I am personally indebted to Sir Reddy for his continuous active 
interest in this work to such an extent that I must ever remain grate¬ 
ful to his obligations at a time when his help came to me almost by a 
Providential arrangement. It was the clarion-call to duty from Maha- 
rsi Vyasa with which Sukthankar closed his Introduction to the 
Aranyakaparvan of the Great Epic and to which he made a prophetic 
and pointed reference in the following parting words : 

“ Across the reverberating corridors of Time we his (Vyasa's) des¬ 
cendants can still hear dimly his clarion-call to Duty." 

That this “ luminous message of Maharsi Vyasa " as Sukthankar 
put it, was heard by Sir Reddy himself will be clear from the following 
extracts from his personal appeal to his friends issued on 9th May, 
1944 : 

“ Dr. V. S, Sukthankar, whose early death was the most serious loss 
to Sanskritic and Oriental Learning generally that India has sustained since 
the death of Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, was a contemporary of mine at Cam¬ 
bridge. Even in those early years he had quite a reputation for original 
thinking. By far the greatest undertaking of modern India is the Critical 

Edition of the Mahdbhdrata .The Editorship of such an undertaking 

r^uired colossal scholarship, vast patience and a critical acumen of the 
highest type. Dr. Sukthankar who had studied Sanskrit both in Cambridge 
and in Berlin was appointed Editor. How well he has done the work is 
proved by the remarkable reception given to it by Sanskritists of all the 
Universities of the world. It may be remarked that under him the American 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Yale was editing one of the Par- 
vans. Dr. SuktIhankar died before the Critical Edition, as it is called, 
of all the Eighteen Parvans could be published. But by the publication of 
5 or 6 Parvans he had set the standard and the model for all future work. 
It will be recalled that this Critical Edition has been under preparation for 
over 25 years. Imagination staggers at the volume of labour, comparative 
study and critical work involved. 

Dr. Sukthankar embodied some of the results of his studies in Sans¬ 
krit Mahabharata in a series of astoundingly profound and brilliant Prefaces, 
Essays and Lectures. These are now under publication and the First Volume 
has been published. 1 have read this First Volumd and my advice to every 
Hindu is that he must regard the study of it as an indispensable part of his 
culture” 

As a colleague of Dr. Sukthankar for seventeen years prior to 
his lamented demise I fully endorse the foregoing estimate of Dr. 
Sukthankar's scholarly work in the field of Indology, the beginnings 
of which were noticed early by his Cambridge contemporaries like Sir 
C. R. Reddy, Dr. M. R. Jayakar and others but which found a con- 
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genial soil and a bracing atmosphere at the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute and put forth its richest blossom and fruit in the 
shape of his Critical Studies in the Mahabharata and the published 
volumes of the Critical Edition of the Great Epic. 

The tabula gratulatoria apipearing in this Second Volume of the 
Memorial Edition includes the names of all donors and subscribers 
whose generosity has been responsible for the publication of this 
volume. I convey to these friends the best thanks of the Memorial 
Edition Committee. In particular I have to convey the special thanks 
of the Committee to the following contributors whose timely help as 
indicated below has enabled the Committee to complete the Memorial 
Edition in spite of all difficulties ;— 

Rs. 300—The Government of Bombay purchased 20 copies of 
the 'First Volume of the Edition. 

Rs. 200 —Right Hon’ble Dr. M. R. Jayakar, Bombay. (This is 
an additional donation for the present volume in 
addition to Rs. 100/ received for the First Volume.) 

Rs. 200—The University of Bombay (in addition to Rs. 150/- 
received for the First Volume). 

Rs. 100—Shri Hari Narayan Purohit, b.a., Vidyabhushan, 
Jaipur (in addition to his subscription for the Edi¬ 
tion) . 

Rs. 50—-Raja Saheb of Aundh (in addition to Rs. 100/- received 
for the First Volume). 

I hope I shall not be exceeding the bounds of official decorum if I record 
here the best thanks of the Memorial Edition Committee to Mr. S. N. 
Moos, C.I.E., M.A., I.E.S., the Director of F^iblic Instruction and Prof. 
R. P. Patwardhan, M.A., I.E.S.. the Deputy Director of Public In¬ 
struction, who recommended to Government the purchase of 20 copies 
of the First Volume of the Edition. Similarly I must not fail to convey 
my personal thanks to our Vice-Chairman, Diwan Bahadur K. M. 
JHAVERI, and other friends at the University of Bombay, 
whose good offices have been responsible in securing from the 
University an additional donation of Rs. 200/- for the present volume. 
To my octogenerian friend Shri Hari Narayan Purohitji of Jaipur, 
whose close contact with me during the last ten years has enlivened 
my interest in the history of Jaipur and Rajputana, I am deeply 
obliged for his voluntary gift of Rs. 100/- on his receiving the P'irst 
Volume. While sending me his blessings for the completion of the 
Edition Panditji wrote : “ The present edition of Vol. I is so valuable 
a production that even crores of rupees would not be eQual to its 
value ”, In my preface to the First Volume I observed that “ the 
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valuable and scholarly contents of the present volume speak for them¬ 
selves and will continue to speak with greater resonance as years pass 
by Judging by the correspondence from scholars received by me 
since the publication of the First Volume I have reason to believe that 
my observation has been fully vindicated. 

I am persdhally indebted to the Raja Saheb of Aundh, the Chair¬ 
man of the Memorial Edition Committee and Dewan Bahadur K. M. 
Jhaveri, the Vice-Chairman for their continued help and guidance in 
my work on the present volume. They were kind enough to attend the 
function arranged by me on 21st January 1944 and encourage me in 
my efforts to push on the work projected by the Memorial Edition 
Committee by sending me token donations for the Second Volume in 
addition to the donations sent by them for the First Volume. The 
blessings of these two grand old friends of Dr. Sukthankar, I mean 
the Raja Saheb now running his 77th year, and the Dewan Bahadur 
now in his 76th year, have been responsible for bringing the work of 
the Memorial Edition to a successful conclusion and while conveying 
to them my humble thanks for these blessings I wish them happy long 
lives and increasing prosperity to continue their disinterested services 
to the sacred cause of Indology in the widest sense of the term with 
which Dr. Sukthankar had completely identified himself to the last 
moment of his conscious life. 

As regards the writings of Dr. Sukthankar included in the 
present volume I tender my most grateful thanks — 

(1) To Mr. B. T. Anklesaria, m.a., the Hon. Secretary of the 
K. R. Cama Institute for securing the permission of his Institute to 
include Dr. Sukthankar’s two papers in the Memorial Edition, one 
of which viz. “ Arjunami^ra ” has been published in the First Volume 
while the other on “ An Excursion on the Periphery of Indological 
Research ” has been included in the present Volume. I shall not for¬ 
get the kindness of this sincere friend of Dr. Sukthankar in sending 
me free copies of these papers. It is unfortunate that this learned 
friend of ours should pass away* before Dr. Sukthankar’s second 
paper is reprinted in this Volume ! May his soul rest in peace! 

(2) To Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, m.a., Director-General ol 
Archaeology in India for permission to include in the Memorial Edi¬ 
tion Dr. Sukthankar’s papers in the Epigraphia Indica. 

(3) To the authorities of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society for permission to include in the Memorial Edition 
Dr. Sukthankar’s papers originally published in the Society’s 
Journal. 


Mr. Anklesaria passed away in November 1944. 
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(4) To Dr. R. N. Sardesai, l.c.p.s., Proprietor, Oriental Book 
Agency, Poona, for permission to reproduce Dr. Sukthankar’s Eng¬ 
lish Translation of the VasavadattS in the Memorial Edition. 

(5) To the Editors of the Oriental Literary Digest, Poona, for 
permission to include in the Memorial Edition some reviews of books 
by Dr. Sukthankar. 

(6) To the Editors of the Annals (B. O. R. Institute), Dr. R. 
N. Dandekar and Prof. K. V. Abhyankar for permission to repro¬ 
duce in the Memorial Edition Dr. Sukthankar’s papers originally 
published in this journal. 

(7) To the Editors of the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society for permission to reproduce Dr. Sukthankar’s Studies in 
Bhasa in the present Volume. 

(8) To the Editor of the Journal of the Mythic Society, Banga¬ 
lore, for permission to include Dr. Sukthankar’s papers originally 
published in their Journal. 

(9) To Dr. N. P. Chakravarti, Deputy Director-General of 
Archaeology in India for sending me a complete list of Dr. Sukthan¬ 
kar’s contributions to Epigraphia Indica and other publications ol 
the Archaeological Department along with extracts from Dr. Sukthan- 
kar’s application at the time of his joining the Archax)logical De¬ 
partment. In forwarding the extracts Dr. Chakravarti wrote to me 
on 12-6-1943 ; “ Professor Luders always thought very highly of his 
pupil Sukthankar. Even when I met him as late as 1922 he told me 
that Dr. Sukthankar was still the best pupil he had from India.” 

It was not possible for me owing to the present war to seek permis¬ 
sion of the publishers of Dr. Sukthankar’s thesis on “ Die Gram- 
matik Sdkatdyana’s ” and the Editors of the Z. D. M. G. who published 
Dr. Sukthankar’s paper entitled “ Miscellaneous Notes on Mam- 
mata’s Kdvyaprakdsa.” I offer to these publishers the apologies of 
the Memorial Edition Committee for including these writings of Dr. 
Sukthankar without their formal permission owing to circumstances 
beyond the control of the Committee. I beg also to be excused for 
any infringement of the rights of any publishers that I may have over¬ 
looked in bringing out the Memorial Edition in haste solely with 
the object of commemorating Dr. Sukthankar’s services to Indology 
and thus redeeming at least partially the debt I owe to his inspiring 
scholarly contact of seventeen years at the Bhandarkar Oriental Re¬ 
search Institute, Poona. 

As in the case of the First Volume of the Memorial Edition the 
entire editing of the present volume has been carried out by my, most 
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esteemed friends Dr. S. M. Katre and Prof. D. D. Kosambi. They 
have tried their best in editing this volume as neatly and accurately 
as possible in spite of the diversity of material which required lynx- 
eyed proof-correcting, coupled with an expert knowledge of printing 
and typography, not to say a close knowledge of German in which Dr. 
Sukthankar’s thesis appears in the present volume. The task of 
editing this thesis has been considerably lightened by the willing and 
disinterested co-operation of our friend Dr. V. V. Gokhale, who as a 
friend and admirer of Dr. Sukthankar’s work joined the Memorial 
Edition Committee in the very first week of our enterprise and offered 
his ungrudging co-operation in the execution of the Committee’s pro¬ 
ject. I have, therefore, to thank most cordially all these three friends 
for their harmonious co-operation which has crowned the Committee’s 
efforts with success. Dr. Sukthankar and Dr. Katre were Mathe¬ 
maticians in their early careers though later they took to Indology. 
Prof. Kosambi, though at present a renowned Mathematician, is lean¬ 
ing towards Indology and let me hope that Indology is benefited before 
long by his rigid mathematical training and scientific outlook on life 
and literature. 

In the preliminary appeal issued by me on behalf of the Memorial 
Edition Committee reference was made to the intention of the Com¬ 
mittee to include in the present Edition a literary biography of Dr. 
Sukthankar on the strength of materials gathered by me from the 
numerous friends and admirers of the great Savant. A few of these 
friends* have forwarded to me some letters of Dr. Sukthankar receiv¬ 
ed by them but they are hardly sufficient for a comprehensive literary 
biography of Dr. Sukthankar contemplated by the Committee. Under 
these circumstances it was thought advisable to include in the Edition 
Dr. Katre’s elaborate monograph on “ Vishnu Sitaram Sukthankar 
and his Contribution to Indology ” which was published last year in the 
Sukthankar Memorial Volume of the Bulletin of the Deccan College 
Research Institute, Poona. This monograph prepared as it is with 
meticulous care by my learned friend Dr. Katre now takes the place 
of the contemplated literary biography and has accordingly been includ- 

* Among friends who were kind enough to send me some correspondence from 
Dr. Sukthankar received by them I may mention Rev. H. Heras of St. Xavieris 
College, Bombay, Dr. S. K. De of Dacca, Dr. Ruben of Ankara (Turkey), Mr. 
Y. R. Gupte of Poona and Dr. A. N. Upadhye of Kolhapur. Some other friends 
had promised to send some letters of Dr. Sukthankar but they have not still 
been received. I have, however, to convey the best thanks of the Committee to 
the above mentioned friendsi for the material sent by them. If additional mate¬ 
rial is received by the Committee it may still be possible to use it for some memoir 
on Dr. Sukthankar as a man and scholar with a view to supplement Dr. Katre's 
monograph published in the present volume. 
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ed in the present Volume with the kind permission of the authorities 
of the above institute. I have to convey the best thanks of the Com¬ 
mittee to these authorities for this permission. I have also to thank 
Dr. Katre for his devoted labour of love in the preparation of this 
monograph which is based on the published writings of Dr. Sukthan- 
KAR and as such contains a literary biography of this great Orientalist 
as revealed by his own writings. Dr. Katre’s close personal contact 
with Dr. SuKTHANKAR during a decade preceding the latter’s demise 
and his thorough understanding of Dr. Sukthankar’s critical philo¬ 
logical method have enabled him successfully to trace the growth and 
expansion of his monumental scholarship which gave a stately stature 
to Indian critical scholarship by his masterly editing of the MaM- 
bhdrata. 

In concluding this preface to the Second Volume of the Memorial 
Edition I cannot adequately express my sense of gratitude to our 
Iriend Mr. M. N. Kulkarni, who has done yeomen service to Indo- 
logy by shouldering the heavy responsibilities of publishing many 
works on Indology on behalf of his Karnatak Publishing House in the 
best possible form and character. The name of Mr. Kulkarni and 
his Karnatak Publishing House and Karnatak Printing Press have 
now become proverbial as a guarantee for good printing and publish¬ 
ing of every work undertaken by them and the Sukthankar Memorial 
Edition has enjoyed the fullest benefit of this guarantee. In spite of 
every conceivable difficulty consequent upon war conditions such as 
scarcity of paper and labour, inconveniences and delays created by 
the recent paper control order and similar handicaps, Mr. Kulkarni 
has stood by me and fulfilled his guarantee to the letter in completing 
the work of this Edition most promptly, efficiently and zealously like 
my esteemed friends Dr. Katre and Prof. Kosambi. But for the loyal 
co-operation of these sincere friends it would have been impossible 
for me to undertake the work of the Memorial Edition and complete 
it within two years. 

In presenting this Second Volume to the public on the Second 
Anniversary of Dr. Sukthankar’s demise the Memorial Edition Com¬ 
mittee has completed one of its projected tasks. The second task of 
the Committee which remains to be completed is the investment of 
the proceeds of the Edition for instituting a special medal, fellowship 
or lectureship in connection with Epic Studies. The execution of this 
task depends on the quick realization of the sale-proceeds of the entire 
edition. It is hoped, therefore, that friends and admirers of Dr. Suk¬ 
thankar all over the world will readily come forward to purchase the 
con^rfeted Memorial Edition and thus help the Committee to com¬ 
memorate Dr. Sukthankar’s signal services to the Great Epic of 
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India, the MaMbharata, the richest heritage of the Aryan race and 
the national saga of India. 

Finally I convey my most grateful thanks to all my colleagues on 
the Memorial Edition Committee with whose initial blessings, good 
wishes and sincere co-operation I started my work on the Memorial 
Edition and with which alone I have been able to carry it to a success¬ 
ful conclusion without a hiatus. I fully endorse the hope expressed by 
one of my colleagues, Dr. N. P. Chakravarti in the following memor¬ 
able words: 

“ So long as the Bhandarkar Research Institute will be in exist¬ 
ence and his colleagues and pupils will be there, the same spirit with 
which the Mahiabhiarata work was started, I am sure, will prevail.” 

Though Dr. Sukthankar has done his part of the Mahabhjarata 
work nobly the responsibility of completing it wholly lies not only on 
the shoulders of his colleagues and pupils at the Bhandarkar Institute 
but on those of all his countrymen and the Memorial Edition com¬ 
pleted to-day stands as a permanent reminder to his countrymen to 
revere “ this deathless traditional book of divine inspiration un¬ 
approachable and far removed from possibilities of human consti¬ 
tution.” 

P. K. Code, 

Poona 4, ) Hon. Secretary and Managing Editor, 

21st January, 1945 \ Dt,V,S. Sukthankar Memorial Edition Committee. 
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EINLEITUNG 

I. 

Die vorliegende Arbeit gibt ein Specimen der grammatischen Sutras 
Sakatayana's nebst dem Kommentar Cintamani. Den ersten ausfiihrlichen 
Bericht^ iiber diesen Grammatiker gab Georg Buhlp:!?, Orient und Occident, 

2 (1864), 691 ff. Er liielt den unter dem Namen des Sakatayana iiberlie- 
ferten Traktat fiir das Werk des alien von Panini erwahnten Sakatayana und 
glaubte, dass die Grammatik Panini s nur “ eine verbesserte, vervollstandigte 
und teilweis umgearbeitete Auflage der Grammatik” Sakatayana’s sei (a. a. 
O. S. 703), wolx^i er sich hauptsachlich darauf stiitzte, dass sich zwei von 
Panini seinem i^kat-ayana zugeschriebene Regeln auch in den ihm vorlie- 
genden Blattem des Sabdanui^sana fanden. Diese Ansicht spricht er wieder 
in einer kleinen Mitteilung aus, die kurz darauf in derselben Zeitschrift ers- 
chien. Or. und Occ. 3 (1864), 181 ff. Sie hat sich jedoch nicht bestatigt. In dem 
Aufsatz “On tlie Grammar of Sakatayana ”, Indian Antiquary, 16 (1887), 
24 ff. wics P'ranz Kieliiorn darauf hin, dass unser Grammatiker nicht nur 
im vollen Besitz alles dessen sei, was Panini, Katyayana und Patahjali gelehrt 
haben,- sondern dass er auch die Ixhren, die zum erstenmal bei Candra auf- 
kommen, beriicksichtigt habe. Dieselbe Abhandlung enthalt femer eine 
Dbersicht des Inhalts der Grammatik und ein Verzeichnis einer Anzahl von 
grammatischen Werken, wic Kommentare, pwkriyds usw., die sich an das 
Werk eng anschliesscn.'^ Einige Jahrc spiiter (1893) gab Gustav Ofpert die 
grammatischen Sutras Sakalayana’s mil dem Prakriyasamgraha von Abhaya- 
candra-£6}-siddhantasuri’ unter dem Titel Sakat.ayana’s Grammar, Vol. 1, 

^ N(Kh friihere Notizen bei : Wilson, Mackenzie Collection, 1, 160 und 
Goldstucker, Panini : his plactS in Sanskrit literature (1861), S. 163. 

Burnell hatte iibrigens auch >^hon crkannt, dass die Sakatayana-Gram- 
matik jiinger als die Grammatik Panini's stin miisse, meintc aber, dass das uns 

vorliegende Werk eine Nemedaktion der Grammatik des alten Sakatayana sei. Cf. 

On the Aindra School of Sanskrit Grammarians (1875), S, 97 ff. 

^ Diesen sind noch folgende hinzuzufiigen : Maniprakasiku (Kom. zum Cinta¬ 
mani) von Ajitasena ; Amo^havrtti (ein ausfuhrlicher Kom. etwa wie die Kasika), 

Nyasa (Kom. zu der Amoghavitti) von Prabhacandra ; endlich noch eine Tika von 

Bhavasenatrividyadeva. Diese Liste habe ich aus dcr Bombayer Ausgabe entnom- 
men. Mir waren die Werke unzuganglich. 

^ Zum zweitenmal abgedruckt von den Jaina-Gelehrten Pandit-Jye.sthara* 
mamukundajisannia und Pannalala unter dem Titel srimadabhayacandrasuripranl- 
taprakriyasamgrahasahitayn sakafayanayn vydkaranam (Bombay, 1907). Trotz der 
zahlreichen kleinen Druckfehler empfiehlt sich diese Auslgabe durch die gelegent- 
lichen Ausziige aus dem Cintamani und die Erlauterungen, die in den Fussnoten 
enthalten sind. Die letzteren sind mir dne wesentliche Hilfe zum Verstandnis der 
Grammatik gewesen. 
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heraus. Der zweite Band sollte die Amoghavftti, einen ausfuhrlichen Kom- 
mentar zu alien Regeln Sakatayana’s enthalten, ist abet nicht erschienen. In 
der kurzen Einleitung zu dem erschienenen Band vertritt Oppert die irrtum- 
liche, von Kielhorn endgiiltig zuriickgewiesene Ansicht iiber das Alter 
unsers Grammatikers und ubergeht stillschweigend den oben erwahnten im 
Indian Antiquary erschienenen Aufsatz Kielhorns. Dies veranlasste Kiel- 
horn nochmals auf die Sakatayana-Grammatik zuruckzukommen. In einem 
Aufsatze in den Nachrichten von defy konigl, Gesellsch. der Wiss. in Gottift' 
gm (phil.-hist. Kl. 1895) vergleicht Kielhorn eine fortlaufende Reihe von 
Regeln der iSakatlayana-Grammatik (2.4.128-289) mit den Regeln Plajiini’s und 
den Lehren seiner Nachfolger und gibt das Resultat dieser Vergleichung. 
Diese Unteryuchung stellte in bezug auf unsere Grammatik folgendes fest. 
Sie enthalt Regeln : 1. die dasselbe lehren wie die Regeln Paijini’s ; 2. „ fiir 
die bei Pajjini Aequivalente nur dann sich finden, wenn wir seine Regeln so 
erweitern, beschranken oder anderweitig andern, wie dies in den einzelnen 
Fallen von den Verfassern der Varttikas oder des Mahabhashya vorgeschrie- 
ben wird'‘ (a. a. O. S. 10) und solche, die erst von Katyayana und Patafi- 
jali vorgetragen worden sind ; 3. fiir die man entsprechendes nur in den 
Ganas zu Panini’s Regeln oder in der Ka^ika nachweisen kann ; 4. die erst 
bei Candra aufkommen und 5. endlich auch solche, die weder bei Paipini und 
seinen Erklarem noch bei Candra nachweisbar sind. Wichtig war der Nach- 
weis Kielhorns, dass die Verfasser der Kasika auf eine Regel Sakatayana’s 
keinen Bezug nehmen, in der iSakatayana „allein das richtige gelehit hat, 
und wo sie [d. i. die Verfasser] ...einem sprachlichen Faktum gegeniiber- 
stehen, das durch keine Regel Panini’s order dessen Inteipreten seine Er- 
klarung findet“ (a. a. O. S. 13). Die ganzliche Abhangigkeit Hemacandra’s 
von S^atayana hat Kielhorn schon in dem Aufsatz im Indian Antiquary 
(Bd. 16) behauptet und nachgewiesen. Weitere Belege dafiir wird man in 
meinen Erlauterungen finden. Damit ist die relative Chronologic der Gram- 
matiker von P^ini bis Hemacandra einwandfrei festgelegt. 

II. 

Ich wende mich jetzt zu den Ergebnissen meiner Untersuchung des 1. 
pada des 1. adhydya. Die einleitenden Strophen in dem {7} Kommentar 
geben wichtige Aufschliisse sowohl iiber Sakatayana als iiber den 
Kommentar und dessen Verfasser, die z. T. schon von verschiedenen Gelehr- 
ter, mitgeteilt worden sind^. Ich fiige eine wortliche Ubersetzung bei, da 
sie ein dem Kommentar beziigliches wichtiges Faktum zu Tage bringen wird, 
das von anderen iibersehen zu sein scheint. Die Ubersetzung lautet: 

* Den Text der einleitenden Strophen gab zum erstenmal Buhler in Or. 
und Occ. 2, 691 f. Oppert und der Herausgeber der Bombayer Ausgabe haben einige 
von diesen Strophen wieder abgedrucjct. Eine Auswahl gibt Weber in Hand- 
schriUen-Verzeichnis der Konigl Bibl zu Berlin (1886), S. 205. Vgl. weiter BIjrnell, 
op. dk. (passim) ; Ind. Ant. 16, 24 ff. 
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1. Es mdge das allwissende Licht der Erkenntnis, (namlich) der 
das Weltell erleuchtende, alle Wiinsche gewahrende Cintamaioi Euch un- 
vergangliches Gliick bringen. 

2. Verehrung der Sonne, (namlich der Offenbarung des) Brahman 
als Wort, die die Welt fordert, (indem sie) die Erleuchtung der von der 
Macht der Finsternis uberwaltigten Erde bewirkt. 

3. Heil (Sakatayana, das Oberhaupt der grossen Gemeinde der 
Monche, der die Kaiserwurde (im Reiche) alter Erkenntnis erlangt hat, 

4. der allein den Ozean der Wortc mit dem Mandara(-berg seines) 
Geistes quirlte und den ganzen Nektar der Grammatik nebst der §ri des 
Ruhmes herauszog, 

5. von dem eine Grammatik erfunden*^ ist, die goringen Umfang 
hat, leicht zu erlemen, vollstandig, alien Nutzen bringend und die beste 
ist (und daher) der Lchre der Arhats gleicht (die diesclben Vorzage 
bcsitzt), 

6. in dcsscn Grammatik ausserhalb der Regeln {sutra) kein Desid¬ 
eratum {i^i) aufzustellen ist, kein Nachtrag (vaktavya) zu machen, 
kein Zusatz {upasarfikhydna) hinzuzufiigen ist,— 

7. indem Yak^avarman dessen (d. i. Sakafayana’s) sehr umfangrei- 
chcn Kommentar zusammengezogen hat, wird er diesen kurzeren, (den- 
noch) in alien Bestandteilen vollstandigen Kommentar^ vortragen. 

8. Dieser Versuch, (das Lehrbuch) zusammenzufassen dient dazu, 
denjenigen, die sich vor umfangreichen Texten scheuen (und) deren 
Verstandeskraft noch unentwickelt ist, Tugenden wie Gehorsam gegen 
kanonischc Werke und andere beizubringen. 

9. Die Zahl der Slokas des Cintamani, des Kommentars des sabdd- 
nusdsana, der den Sinn treu wiedergibt, ist als 6000 festgestellt. 

{8} 10. Die von den Grammatikem Indra, Candra usw. gelehrten 
grammatischen Regeln stehen alle hier. Was nicht hier steht, stcht 
nirgends. 

11. Man wisse, dass die ganas und die Wurzeln in den gam- und 
dhdtupdfha, alles was das Genus betrifTt in dem lingdnusdsana, die mit 
uri. und anderen (Suffixen) gebildeten (Nominalstamme) in den umdi 
i-sutras), das iibrige alles in diesem Kommentar zu finden sind. 

12. Sicherlich werden infolge des Studiums dieses Kommentars so- 
gar Kinder und Frauen innerhalb eines Jahres die ganze Sprache 
beherrschen. 


® Fiir die Bedeutung von upakrama, neutr. am Ende eines Tatpuru§a vgl. 
P. 2. 4. 21, upajnopakramam tadadyacikhydsdyam. 

7 D. h. ein Kommentar, der die anuvftti, uddharca^a^ pratyuddhara^a, die 
apavddas tisw. und etwa die in Betracht kommenden peribhd^ds angibt. 
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Aus den Worten Yafc§avarman's geht deutlich hervor, dass der Verfas- 
ser des umjcnvgreichen Kommentars, dessert gurze Fassuttg der Cintdmani 
darstellt, Sdkatdyma selbst ist. Denn das tasya in Vers 9 muss das Korrelat 
der in den vorangehenden Strophen befindlichen Relativa sein. Sonst wurde 
iiberhaupt den relativen Satzen ein entsprechender unabhangiger Satz fehlen. 

Dkse Tatsache, welche Buhler und Kielhorn® ubersehen zu haben 
scheinen, macht den Cintamani um so wertvoller. Der Umstand, dass ^k- 
atayana seine eigenen Sutras kommentiert hat, bietet nichts aussergewdhn- 
liches. Hat doch Hemacandra zwei Kommentare zu seiner Grammatik verfasst. 
Es ist auch sehr wahrscheinlich, dass Candra ebenfalls seine Sutras kommen¬ 
tiert hat^. Also hat iSakatayana einen Kommentar zu seiner Grammatik ver 
fasst. Daraus erkldrt sick aber die Kurze der Sutras, Sie ist entstanden nicht 
sowohl aus einem „ krankhaften Streben die Sutras moglichst kurz aus- 
zudrucken, als vielmehr daraus, dass zwischen der Zeit Panini's und iSakata- 
yana’s das Schwergewicht in dieser Literaturgattung verschoben war. Nun 
bildet der Kommentar einen integrierenden Teil des Wcrkes. Die Sutraperiodc 
war langst zu Ende. Der Sutrastil geht dann in den Bhasyastil iiber.^^ Und 
unsere grammatischen Sutms sind schwache Reflcxc ciner eigentlichen Sutra- 
Iitoratur, sind nur Stichworte. blossc Hilfsmittcl zum Memoriercn, die bis zum 
heutigen Tage eine grosse Rolle im Unterrichtsverfahren der Inder spielen. 
Denn nicht nur sind die spMeren Sutras an und fiir sich volkommen unver- 
standlich ; sie sind sogar in sich nicht vollstandig.‘- Es ist wohl bekannt, dass 
in dcr {9} Candra-Grammatik einige von den unentbchrlichsten Paribha?as 
fehlen und dass sie in der Regel keine Definitioncn der Termini gibt. Die pan- 
bJtd^ : yathdsamkhyam anudesah samdndm (P. 1. 3, 10) ist in der &lkala- 
yana-Grammatik nur im Kommentar erwahnt. Das Sutra ^akalayana’s 
Sidariidal (S. i. 1. 49) das dem Sutra Paninis anekdUit sarvasya (L 1. 55-) 
entspricht, heisst an und fiir sich gar nichts. Die Beispiele kann man nach 
Belieben vermehren. 

Dennoch hat Sakatnyana die technische Seite seiner Grammatik keincs- 
wegs vernachlassigt. Er hat aufs gewissenhafteste versucht sein Werk von 
Fehlem des anukla und durukta frei zu machen. Man vergleiche den Gebraucb 
des Wortes bhdvya in 1. 1. 4, asraya in 50, das Sutra 65, die Formulierung 
des Sutra 51, usw., wie dies eben in den cinzelnen Fallen in den Varttikas 

» Kiei^horn, hid. Ant. Bd. 16 : In the introductory verse^' .... the author 
states that he has compiled his work from a more extensive commentary (S. 25). 

0 Cf. Liebich, Cdndra-Vydkarana, Abh. f. d. Kunde des Morgenlandes hrsg. 
von d. D. M. G. Bd. 11, No. 4, Vorwort S. VIII. 

So Kielhorn, Nachrichten von der Kgl. Gesellsch. der Wiss. in Gottingen 
(phil.-hist. Kl. 1896), S. 10. 

11 Cf. Hermann Jacobi, tiber die Echtheit des Kautillya, Sitzungsh. d, 
konigl preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. fur 1912, S. 842, 

12 Nur insofern bilden die Sutras eine Einheit, als Stichworte auch von anderen 
benutzt und zum Gegenstand der Kommentierung gemacht worden. 
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bezw. dem Mahabha§ya vorgeschrieben wird. Vor allem zeigt sich dies in 
dem Sutra ilucigenat {1.1. 52). Dies ist eine von den sehr schwierigen pari- 
bhd^ds P. i. 1. 56 ff., die zur Erklarung, Berichtigung und Erweiterung liber 
75 vdrttikas hervorgerufen haben. Der Einschluss von enad ist notwendig zur 
Bildung der Form enad acc. neutr.; das dem Sutra iSakatiyana's zugrundc 
liegende vdrttika wird aber von Kiatyayana nicht unter seinen Bemerkungen 
zu den Sutras P. 1. 1. 56-59, wo es logisch hingehort, vorgetragen, sondern 
an einer ganz entl^enen Stelle. 

Da iSakattayana offenbar ein Jaina war, versteht es sich von selbst, dass 
er den vedischen Dialekt garnicht hat beriicksichtigen wollen. Demzufolge 
hat er nicht nur alle Akzentregeln bei P^ini weggelassen, sondern auch z. 
Pi. Regeln iiber die Bildung zaWreicher vedischer Infinitiva, Absolutiva usw. 
usw. Doch ist er nicht ganz konsequcnt verfahren und auf Schritt und Tritt 
begegnen uns Regeln iiber Worte und Bildungselemente, die nur fiir die 
vedische Literatur gelten oder jedenfalls im klassischen Sanskrit nie zur 
Anwendung kommen. Man vergleichc z. B. acchavad (i. 1. 30), updje, 
anvdje^^ (33), visvadryac, adadryac, amumuyac, amudrydc^^ {1.2. 45 und 
2. 2. 65) usw. Lehrreich ist die Regel 1. 1. 104, die die Substitution von 
u fiir u lehrt, weil diese Substitution ihre Stelle eigentlich nur im Padapd{ha 
hat.i® Die Aufnahme dieser Regel bei Sakatayana ist daraus zu erklaren, 
dass Paioini diese Substitution fur die nicht-vedische ” Sprache {anar^e) 
lehrt. Und was nicht-vedisQh ** ist, konnte mit gutem Gewissen nidit ausge- 
lassen werden. Man darf also behaupten, dass Sdkatdyana ausser den Akzent¬ 
regeln nur die Regeln Pdninfs ausldsst, die ausdrucklich mit dem Vermerk 
chandasi usw. gelehrt werden. 

DO} Wie schon oben erw^nt, begniigt ^kafayana sich nicht damit, 
die Lehren seiner Vorganger zusammenzufassen und sie systematisch 
ajizuordnen, sondern er geht iiber sie hinaus und tragt—freilich nur sehr selten 
—auch neue Lehren vor. Ich konstatiere folgende Neuerungen im 1. pdda des 
1. adhydya : Der Auslaut der Partikeln ca usw. (ausser d) darf nicht in dei 
Pause nasaliert werden (Sutra 68), zulassig sind im Kompositum die Formen 
sukharta, pratm usw. (89) ; gavdk^a kann nur “Fenster’' bedeuten, sonst 
muss man goak^a oder go'k^a sagen (95-98) ; die auj ein^ anusvdra bezw. 
visarjantya folgenden Tenues konnen verdoppelt werden^^ (115) ; nach einem 
pluta-YoVaX am Ende eines peida kann ch verdoppelt werden (125) ; vor sea 
diirfen 4 und n bezw. n die Gleitlaute t bezw. j nicht angefiigt werden (146, 
147) ; saskartr als eine Nebenform von sam^kartr (152) ; iiber den sandhi in 
Fallen iwie yajus + pitakam, sarpis 4- kdlakam, usw. (172). 

18 In der Literatur sind sie nicht belegt. 

1^ Belegt ist nur visvadryac im IJgveda. 

18 Ahnlich ist die Ausschliessung von iti in L 1. 99 zu beurteilen. 

18 Die Verdoppelung ist m siidindischen Handschriften sehr verbreitet. Nach 
Wackernagel {Altind. Gram. 1. 42 § 98 a) auch insdiriftlich hinter anusvdra. 

lA 
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Hiermit ist die Wichtigkeit der Grammatik Sakatfiyana’s fur die Gesch- 
ichte der Entwicklung der indischen Grammatik seit Patanjali an die Hand 
gegeben. Auf die Rolle, die sie fur das Verstandnis der Grammatik Henia- 
candra’s spielt, hat schon Kielhorn hingewissen. Ich erw^ne nur, dass all 
die obengenannten Neuerungen ausser der Zulassigkeit der Formen sukhafta, 
prajna usw., sich bei Hemacandra wiederfinden. Der Ansatz des Wortes 
saskartr von Hemacandra, das auf Missverstandnis einer h(i Patafijali’s 
seitens S^atiayana beruht, zeigt, dass Hemacandra seinem Vorganger auch 
in Fehlem folgt. Doch zeigen die Sutras Hemacandra’s 1. 1. 25, 26 ; 2. 3. 14 
und andere, die Lehren des Mahabhai^ya erneuern, auf welche ^katayana 
nicht Bezug nimmt, dass der grosse Jainai-Kompilator gelegentlich auch die 
alteren Quellen benutzt hat. 


HI. 

Zur Herausagabe dieses Specimens der Sakatayana-Grammatik nebst dem 
Kommentar Cintamaini habe ich die folgenden Manuskripte benutzt.^ ^ 

B = London. India Office Biihler MSS. 138, 141, 142, 143. Aufrecht, Cat. 
Cat. 1, 638 ; Buhler, Two lists of Sanskrit Manuscripts, ZDMG. 42, 
544. Ein ganz junges Papiermanuskript in Devanagari Schrift, namlich 
die von Buhler veranlasste ‘‘ Umschrift eines alten Hala-Kamata-Mscpt 
der Madras-E. T. H. {11} library im alphabetischen Cataloge mit nro. 
1083 bezeichnet —schon und deutlich geschrieben und im grossen 

ganzen fehlerfrei. Leider ist es unvollstandig, da es in der Mitte des 
42, Sutra des 3. Pada des 1. Adhyaya abbricht^'^ Im 2. Pada hat der 
Schreiber mehrere Lucken — haufig von betrachtlicher Ausdehnung — 
gelassen. 

P = London, India Office, Mackenzie Coll. XII. 8. Wilson’s Catal Vol. 1, 
S. 160 No. XXXIV.—Vorziigliches Manuskript, sorgfaltig geschrieben 


Ausserdem habe ich noch die von dem Herausgeber der Bombayer Ausgabe 
des Prakriyasarngraha in den Anmerkungen gelegentlich zitierten Ausziige aus dem 
Cintaniaiii benutzt und verglichen. Die Gdttinger HSS. der ^katayana-Grammatik 
enthalten nur den Text der Sutrasi, dn alphabet!sches Verzddinis der Sutras und 
eine modeme Abschrift des Prakriyasanigraha. Die sind hier weiter nicht beriick- 
sichtigt worden. 

IS Buhler, Uber die Grammatik des Cakatayana, Or. Occ. 2, 691. 

1® Dass das Berliner Manuskript des Cinttoaui (Ms. or. fol. 872, Weber, 
Verzeichniss Bd. 2 [1886], S. 205) eine Abschrift des MS. B ist, ergibt sich aus 
folgenden Erwagungen. Es rdcht gleichfalls bis zu 1. 3. 42. Die Mehrzahl seiner 
Fehler sind in B schon vorhanden, andere lassen sich durch die typQgraprfiischen 
Eigentiimlichkdten von B erklaren ; um nur zwei von den letzteren herauszugrdfen : 
B zdgt Formen von ta und tra, die na resp. pro sehr ahnlich sind. Haufig gibt 
das Berliner MS. tatsachlich jene Buchstaben mit diesen wieder, so z. B. gleich das 
erste Wort des Kc»n. napra fiir tatra. In einem Falle findet sich dasselbe Zeichen 
^ fur ;/w in beiden MSS. 
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und fast fehlerfrei. Es ist eine kiirzere Rezension des Kom., indem die 
udaharanas und die pratyuddhorof^as und was sonst einen vollstandigen 
Kom.2o zugehort, ausgelassen wird. Es enthalt mit einer Ausnahme nur 
eine Paraphrase der Sutras mit Angabe der Worter, die durch anuvjHt 
fortgelten. Est ist gut erhalten, abgesehen davon, dass der obere Rand 
von einigen 50 Blattem am Anfang beschadigt ist, wodurch aber in der 
Regd nur der Anfang der ersten bezw. der letzten Zeile gelitten hat. 

H ~ London, Indian Office, Burnell Sanskrit Manuscript No. 405, die von 
Burnell veranlasste Umschrift in Telugu eines MS. Hala Kamata- 
Schrift.2i Es ist vollstandig, aber voller Fehler. Die ersten Seiten sind von 
anderer Hand korrigierit worden. In dem Verzeichnis der variae lectiones 
(p. 46 ff.) sind die Verbesserungen vorausgesetzt. 

Die drei Handschriften, obschon sie der Hauptsache nach von einander 
wenig abweichen, sind unaWi^gig von einander. Bei der Feststellung des 
Textes bin ich hauptsachlich B gefolgt. Ich habe es fur unzweckmassig 
gehalten, jeden Fehler von H zu verzeichnen, da die Anzahl von solchen un- 
gemein gross ist; die abweichenden Lesarten von P aber sind vollst^dig 
angegeben. Haufig verwechselt H postkonsonantisches o mit 5, dh mit d, 
V mit d. Hingegen schreibt B haufig t fur k, v fur p und stets lu fur das 
sonantische i. Betreffs der Verdoppelung von Konsonanten verhalten sich die 
MSS. ausserst inkonsequent. Das avagraha-Zeichen wird in B regelmassig 
ausgelassen, in P aber in der R^el eingesetzt. B gibt {12} das Zeichen (3) 
fiir die Plutierung durch nu wieder, was sich aus grossen Ahnlichkeit der 
Zeichen in Hala Karnataka erklart. 

Man wird in meinem Specimen sehr oft die sandhi-Regdn verletzt finden. 
Bei der Entscheidung bin ich in der Regel dem Manuskript B gefolgt, doch 
habe ich mich stets durch die Deutlichkeit leiten lassen. Nach dem Vorgang 
Kielhorns, und zwar aus dem MBhas. Vol. 1, Einleitung S. 9 f. angegebenen 
Grunde, habe ich die Verdoppelung von «, n und n zwischen Vokalen durch- 
gangig unterlassen. 


VERZEICHNIS 

der von mir benutzten Textausgaben. 

Pdriims Grammatik, herausgegeben, iibersetzt, erlautert usw. von Otto Bi)HTLlNGK, 
Leipzig 1887. 

VydkarOt^Makdbhashya of Patanjali edited by F. Kielhorn, Vol. 1. 2. 3, Bombay 
1892—1902. 

MaMhhdshya by Patanjali Muni with M. M. Kaiyatopadhyaya's Pradipa and 
M. M. Nagojibhatta’s uddyota [Bibarana] edited by Pandit Devi Datta 
Parajuli. Chawkhamba Sanskrit Series, Benares 1908. 


20 Ich verweise auf die einleitenden Strophen 7, 10 und 11. 

2^ Nach der handscriftlidien Angabe Burnells auf dem Titelbatt des MS. 
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K^ika, edited by Paodit Bala Sastr!. Second Edition, Benaresi 1898.. 

Paribhdshendtiiekhara of N^igojibhatta edited and explained by Kielh(»N, Part. 
1, The Sanskrit Text and various readings, Bombay 1868. Part. 2, Transla¬ 
tion and Notes, Bombay 1874. 

Siddhantakaumudi with the Tattvahodhim Commentary of Jnanendra Sarasvati 
and the Subodhini Commentary of Jayakrisha;^ edited by V^sudev 
Lakshman Sh^stri Pan^Ikajr. Fourth Edition. Nimayas^gar Press, Bombay 
1908. 

Laghukaumudi ed. by James R. Ballantyne. Fourth edition, Benares 1891. 

Candra-Vydkar<ma herausgegeben von Bruno Liebich [ = Abhandlungen Mr die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes, XI. Bd. No. 4], Leipzig 1902. 

^dkatdyana-Vydkarana mit dem Prakriydsatfigraha von Abhayacandra Suri, Bom¬ 
bay 1907. [Es wird hier nach dieser und nicht nach der Oppert’schen 
Ausgabe zitiert.) 

Siddhahem[sic !]-Sabdanu^na by Kalik^la Sarvajna-Sri-Hemacandr6ch^ryavarya 
.. Benaresi 1905. 


Nur die folgenden Abkurzungen bediirfen besonderer Erwahnung : 

P. = Panini; C.i= Candra ; S. = Sakatayana ; H.= Hemacandra ; 
Va. = Varttika ; Bh. ~ Mahabha^ya. 



Text der Sutras nebst dem Kontmentar. 


II Srivitaragaya nama^ || 

Sriyaip kriyad vah sarvajfiajnanajyotir ana^varlm | 
vi4vaiTi praka4ayaiTi4 cintama)iji4 cintarthasadhanalj || 1. jl 
namas tamaJjprabhavabhibhutabhudyotahetave ] 
lokopakariipe 4abdabrahmaiije dvSdasatmane 1| 2 || , 
svasti 4risakalajf5&nasanirlajyapadam aptavan | 
mahaSramaioasaiTighadhipatir yab 4akatayanab || 3 |1 
ekaJj 4abdambudhirp buddhimandarepa pramathya yal> | 
saya4a44ri samuddadhre visvaip vyakarapamrtam 1| 4 || 
svalpagranthaip sukhopayaip sarnpurpaip yadupakramam | 
4abdanu4Bsanaiii sarvam arhacchasanavat param 1| 5 || 
istir nesta na vaktavyarp vaktavyaip sutratab prthak \ 
sarnkbyataip nopasaipkhyanaip yasya 4abdianuMsane || 6 || 
tasyatimahatiip vrttiip saqihityeyaip laghiyasi | 
satppuipalaksaiija vrttir vaksyate yafc§avarmapa 1| 7 || 
granthavistarabhirupaiTi sukumaradhiyiam ayam | 
4ui4ru9adigupan kartuip 4&stre saipharapodyamalj || 8 1| 
4abdanu4asanasyBnvarthaya4 cintamaper idam | 
vrtter granthapramapam tu satsahasraip nirupitam j | 9 11 
indracandradibhib 4abdair yad uktaip sabdalaksapam | 
tad ihSsti samastaip ca yan nehasti na tat kvacit H 10 1| 

gapadhatupathayor gapadhatul 
liAgianu4asane lidgagatam | 
aupadikan upladau 4e$atp 
ni44esam atra vrttau vidytat || 11 || 

£l4}’ balaballajano ’py asyd vrtter abbyasavrttitab 1 
samastaip vadmayaip vetti varsepaikena ni4cayat || 12 || 


tatra sutrasyadav ayatp numgalailokab | 
natnah SnvardhamanSya prabuddhdse$avastave | 
yena iabd^thasambandhdl^ sdrvetfa ^nirupitdlj, || 

4abdarthasaipbandha vacakavacyayogyatab 1 athava lagamaprayojanopSyo- 
peyabhlavab te yena sarvasattvahitena tattvatab prajflgpitab 4rimate 

roahaviraya sgksatkrtasakaladravy§ya namab | namaskarcKnity adhyaharab j 
iti vighnapra4amanartham arhaddevatanatnaskaraip paramamangalam Sra- 
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bhya Wiagavan ScSryalj ^akatSyanalj labdSnu^asanaiii Mstram idaip prSra- 
bhate || 

dharm3rthal<3mamok$e$u tattvarthavagatir yatab | 

^bdarthajbanapurveti vedyatp vySkaraijani budhaib || 
at ui} \ Tk \ e 0 Ti \ ai auc\ ha ya va ra Ian \ 

Ha tna na na tiam | ja ba ga 4a daS \ jka bha gha 4ha 
dha? I kha pha cha (ha that |/ ca (a tav \ ka pay j 
sa s am ah X ka yi par | hal 11 13 | ] 
iti vanjasamamnayah | kramanubandhopadBnah pratyaharayan fiSstrasya 
laghavarthab | samanya4rayaijad dirghaplutanunasikagrahapaip [ 
hrasvadirghaplutahalo by ekadvitryardhamatrikab 1 
nasMm anuyataS ca vanjab syad anunSsikab !| 
uccair udatto nicaib syad anudattab svaras tatha | 
vyami^rab svarito jneyab pratyekaip vibudhair iha j] 

X ity anena Jvarnasyapi grahaiijam bhavati \ durad amantryasya gurur vaiko 
lanrt (2. 3. 27] iti Igrahaijat | tatha ca ] jty akab [1- 1- 75] iti IkSre 'pi sid- 
dhabni | hakarasya dvir upadeso a§adau valSdau’,' ca grahaijSrthab | hakar5- 
di§v akaradaya uccarajiiarthab 11 

satmetet || 11| 

saipjftasutram etat j ita sahocdaryamaioo vaiijab samudayo va Stmanab 
prabhjty a tasmad ito vyavasthitanlaip satpjna bhavaty atmanS sahaj anj | 
ak I ac I hal I sup | sut ] tifi | ptasu*‘ || 

saipjnaniyamani§€dliiadhikaranitytapavladavidhiparibha§ab | 
atideSavikalpav iti gatayab i§abdanu65sane sutraipS'm || 

{[15} utd svah II 2 II 

ukaresieta sahopadiyamano varpah svasya vargasya sarpjfia bhavaty 
atmana saha | ku | cu | tu | tu | pu || 

• t eyan 11 3 11 

takarepeta sahopadiyamano vanja iyan | ySvanmiatra upattas tavaiunatra 
evasau veditavyab | at | it | ut |[ 

bhavyo 'g 11 4 11 

bhavyo vidheyab pratyayavikaragamarupab agakarako vanoa iySn eva 
veditavyab | bhik§ub | asyai I a§tabhib | lavita || ag iti kirn || anuun | 
amu*) 11 

aprayogit || 5 |! 

ihopadi^yamano varoab samudSyo va yo laukike Sabdaprayoge na 
d|i§yate sa itsarhjfio bhavati | edhi | edhate | aiuo | aij | tuveprh | vqMtthulj | 
dulqft I krtriman || 


1 Cf, 1 . 1 . 64. 


* 1 . 1. 39 und Cintam. dazu. 


® i. 2. 41. 
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svaff^ sthanasyaikye I! 6 |1 

sthgnam kaiotUadi | lasyairh mukham | o^that prabhrti prak k^lakat | 
tatra bhavaip sp^ltatadi prayatnapaficakam asyam | kaijtasthamurdhaji- 
hvadantorast&lunSsika vanjanath sthanany Ssyarii spiiste^atsptistavivrtasaiii- 
vrtc§advivrtam | tayor abhede vanpo vanjasya svo nama veditavyab 
akuhavisarjaiuyajihvamuliyaJj kaiolthyab I kur jihvamule j havisarjaniyav 
urasyau ] jihvfimuliyo jihvyab | sarvamukhasthanam avanjam ity eke i 
ieaicuyaSas t^avyab | eai kaijlhatalavyav eke§am [ uoaupupadhmaniya 
o§thy§b I oau kapitbo^thyav eke§iatp [ vo danto^thyali \ srk vasthanam eke^am | 
rtura^araurdhanyai) | repho dantamula eke^m | itulasa dantyab | nasikyo 
’nusvarab | kapthanasikya ekegi^ I1 asyam i| sprstarp karaiijarp sparlanani | 
i§atsprstam antassthanam j vivftam u§maijam svaraijarp ca | eo vivrtatarau 1 
tabhyam aiau | tabhyam avaroab j i§advivrtam usmapam j saipvrtam 
akarasya | ^ a k ity akarah udatto ’nudattab svaritas oanunasiko ’nanuna- 
sika4 ceti sat | evaip dirghaplutav iti dvada^avaitpabhedali parasparasya sve 
bhavanti | evam ivaflijadin^ tv (16} astada^a bhedab ] IvarpasyanukaraDad 
anyatra dTrgho nastiti dvada^a bhedab | ccatp hrasvabhavad dvadasa bhedab | 
yavalanam anunasiko 'nanunasikas ceti dvau bhedau 1 vargyab pafica pafica 1 
rephosmaiijaip sve na santi 1 ] 


asanna};, 11 7 {| 

ihasannanasannaprasafige sthanagupapramapadibhir yathasvam asanna 
eva vidhir upatto veditavyab !l tatra sthSnena |1 dirghab [!■ 1. 77] ] lokag- 
ram | munindrab 1 ! guinena || kte ’nitcajab kur gghiti (4. 1. 171] | pakab 1 
tyiagab | cakarasyaghosasyalpapiiaiijasya tadrsa eva kakaro bhavati ] jakar- 
asya ghosavato ’Ipapiiaipasya tadi^sa eva gakaro bhavati 1| pramSpena H do 
mo ’syadaso mad gu§ ca?iny asan [1. 2. 44] ) amusmai j amubhyam ] 
matrikasya matrikab 1 dvimiatrasya dvimatrab il arthena H manistry ekar- 
thayob stryanyato ’nub [2. 2. 41] ] vataindyayuvatib 1 d&radavrndarika ] 
vataiijKS^abdasya apatyarthasya tadartho vatandyabhavab 1 daracchabdasya 
daradab || 


santbandhinam sarfibmdhe {| 8 11 

saipbandhUabddnaip yat kSryani ucyate tat sambandhe saty eva bhavati 
iianyatra | ^vasurad yah [2. 4. 94] §va4uryah | sarnjxiayaip svasurad in* 
eva I 4viaiSurih || 


ghaddoti satfikhyd 11 9 | { 

ghatudatipratyayantarp® satpkhyavad bhavati | ekadika saipkhya 
tatkaryapi pratipadyata ity arthah | y&vatkam | yavaddha | yavatkrtvab j 
yatidha | yatikrtvah* || 


* 2 . 4. 21. 


® 3 . 3. 68-71. 


« 3 . 4. 27, 32. 
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bohugatjam bhede 11 1011 

bahugaota ity etau Sabdau bhede vartatmanau sarpkhyavad bhavatab 1 
bhedo nanlatvam ekatvapratiyogi | bahukalj | bahudha | bahukrtvab® i 
ganjakab | ganjadha | gaijakrtvab* |1 Hieda iti kim || vaipulye satpghe ca 
ina Uiut II 

kasamas^ 'dhyardhafy || 111| 

adhyardhaiabdab kapratyaye vidhatavye samase ca saipkhyiavad bhavati j 
adhyardhakam | adhyardha^urpaip krite || pratyayasya dvigob’ 41uk 1| 

|[17} ardhapiirmpado || 12 || 

ardhafmrvapado datpratyayant^ §abdab kasamiasayoh saipkhyavad 
bhavati | dad iti saipkhyapuraije dat [5. 3. 76] ity larabhya a dvitres® 
tiyatas takareaja pratyaharab | ardhapaficamakam | ardhapancamasurpam j] 

pautrddi vfddham 1113 ] | 

paramaprakrter apatyavatab yat pautrSdy apatyarji tad vrddhasajpjilaiii 
bhavati | gargasyapatyaip pautnadi gargyab 1 vatsyab® | anantarapatyaip 
gargib 1 vatsir^® ity eva bhavati 11 

prapautrddy astri vafnsyajydyobhrdtrob, salt yuvd | j 14 11 

prapautrab pautnapatyaTp paramaprakites caturthab | varpse bhavo 
vaipsyab pitiSdir atmanab karaijam | jyayan bhrata vayo’dhika ekapitjka 
ekamatrko va | paramaprakrteb prapautrady apatyatp strivarjitaip vaip4ye 
sati jivati putradi jylayasi ca bhriatari kanlyan bhrata yuvasapijno bhavati | 
gargyas^ijab | vatsyayanab“ 11 paramaprakrtir gargab | tasyanantarapatyaip 
gargib'® I tadanantarapatyaiTi vfddho gargyab® trtiyab syat | caturtho 
gargj^yaiijo yuva 11 prapautraditi kim 11 pautro gargyab 11 astriti kim 11 strl 
gar©'2 li 

sat sapif}de ’dhivayassthane va 11 15 11 

yayob purvab saptamab puru§a ekas tav anyonyasya sapipdau 1 vayo 
yauvanadi | sthanaip pita putra itytadi | paramaprakrteb prapautrady 
apatyaip strfvarjitarp vayassthanabhyaip dvabhyiam apy adhike sapitjde 
jivati sati saj jivad eva yuvasarnjnaip va bhavati | pitfvye pitrvyasya pitari 
pittamahe putre va vayo’dhike jivati gargyasyapatyaqi jivad gargyab gSrgya- 
yapo" va j vatsyab vatsyayano" va || sad ityadi kim || anyatra gargyab® il 
stif gargli® (I 

yuvavjddham kutsdrce 11 1611 

yuva ca vrddhaip capatyaip yathSkramatp kutsiaylam arcaySip ca vi§aye 
yuvasaipjhaxp va bhavati | gargasySpatyaip yuv& kutsito gargyab | gSrgyS- 


’ 3. 3. 64. 
1® 2. 4. 21. 


* 3. 3. 86. 
« 2. 4. 33. 


9 2. 4. 18, 38. 
“ 1. 3. 15. 



1. ICrli^ 


If 

yaino'3 11 jalmab guruman bhutvia svatantra ucyate \ anyatra gargyayaiija 
eva II gargasyiapatyaiTi vrddham arcitaip gargyayaijab 1 gargyo vS. | anyatra 
gargya eva || 

{18} mma duh 11 17 1| 

yan namadhyeyain sanivyaval^raya hathan niyujyate devadattadi tad 
dusaipjnarp va bhavati | devadattiyiab’^ | daivadattah || 

tyadddih || 18 |1 

tyadadayah sabda nityam dusarnjna bhavanti | tyadiyam^^ | tadlyam | 
kimlyam | tadayanih^^ | yadayanih || tyadadih sarvadyantargaioali || 

yasydk$v ddir ddaic il 19 j| 

yai:ya sabdasyaciam madhye adir ac iakara aij va sa dusarnjno bhavati | 
amraguptiayanih^^ | iamba§thyahi« 1 sauviryah^^ 1 aitikayamyali^^ | aupagavi- 
yah^'^ II 

desa evain chddau || 20 || 

desa eva vartamanasya yasya sabdasyiacam adir eh bhavati sa chadau 
pratyaye vidhatavye dusaipjho bhavati | saipuriki | saipurika | skaunagariki | 
skaunagarika ] sq^urarp skonagararp ca bahikagramau || evafcaro niyamar- 
tiiali I tena desc ’nyarthatra ca vartamanasya na bhavati 11 chadav iti kim 11 
phih&dau na bhavati 1| 

prdgdese || 21 || 

pragde^ vartamanasya yasya ^bdasy!acam adir eh sa chadau pratyaye 
dusarpjho bhavati | Varavati nama nadi 1 tadapek$a pragudagvyavastha [ 
eplpacaniyah^^ | gonardiyah | ekacakrakah | niyamaniVfTttyartharp vaca- 
nam 11 

kriydrtho dkdtuh H 22 || 

kriyapravrttih purvaparibhuta sadhyamanarupa | sa artho ’bhidheyaip 
yasya sa 4abdo dhatusarpjho bhavati | bhu | bhavati | edhi | edhate gopaya | 
gopayati | papacya | papacyate | putrakamya^^ 1 putrakamyati || sii^tapra- 
yoglanusaritval lak^ainasya ^papayatyadinivrttiljL || 

dddhd ghv ab \\ 25 \\ 

d'adharupopalaksjito yo dhiatuh so ’bakaranubandho ghusarpjho bhavati j 
darupa^ catvarah | dharupau dvau || dap | prainidata | deh | {19} prapi- 
dayate | dudaih | prapidadati | do j prapidyati 1 dhet | praiiidhayati \ dudhah) 
prapidadhati^® || ab iti kim |1 dab 1 d&taip barhib 1 daib | avadatarp mu- 
kham || 


13 2. 4. S8, 33, 20. 

13 Cf. P. 1. 149, 171. 


14 3. 1. 26. 
17 4. 1. 17. 


15 3, 1. 28. 
18 1. 2. 77. 
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pTodir ndpratyaye || 24 || 

pradib svaradyantargaiDal:! | sa na dhatub | dhlator avayavo na bhavati | 
tani vyudasya tatah para eva dhatusairijno veditavyab 1 apratyaye | na cet 
tatab parab pratyayo bhavati | abhyamanayata^® 1 abhimimanlayi^te | abhi- 
nianayya^® | piiasadlyat | prasisad!yi§ati | pnasadiyya 11 apratyaya iti kim 11 
autsukayata^i | utsukayi^ate 1 utsukiayitvia!^^ |j asarngramayatasiira ity atra 
saipgrama ity etaVan yuddhartho dhatur natra sarp pradib 11 

tasyagatdrthddhiparyarcdsvatyatikramdty upasargah prdk ca \\ 2^ \\ 

tasya dhlatdb saipbandhl tadarthadyoti priadir upasargasarpjno bhavati 
prak ca tato dhator bhavati [ yau gatarthlav adhipari iti yau darcavi^ayau 
suati iti yas catikramavi^ayab ati iti tan etan varjayitva | pralambhab^^ | 
paripamati^^ | abhi§i!hcati25 || upasargatvena madi |1 tasyeti kim || vrk§aip 
vrfc§am abhi sicyate 1| agatetyadi kim || adhyagacchati | agacchaty adhi j 
paryagacchati | Sgacchati pari | adhyagamanikab | paryamtam | upari* 
bhavasya sarvatobhavasya ca prakarapadeb pratipattau gatarthatvam j apra- 
tipattau adhyagacchati paryagacchatlti praktvam eva || arcasvati || su sik- 
tarp bhavata | ati stutarp bhavata | atra dhatvarthab prasasyate | anyatra 
su§iktarp bhavateti kutsyate || atikramati || ati siktam eva bhavata | ati 
stutva I yadartharp kriya tasmin karye nii§panne ’pi kriyapravrttir atikra- 
mab I anyatra ati^yya | \ pr^ cety adhikarab ptag avyayasarpjnayab i | 

ddccvyuryddyanukaranarj^ ca ti \\ 26 \\ 

dajantaip cvyantam urityevamady anukaranam upasargasarnjhaip ca 
dhatob saipbandhi tisarnjharp bhavati |! #c j| patapatakrtya'^^ | sapattra- 
krtya 11 cvi II suklikrtya'^^ | ghatlkftya || nryadi |1 nrikrtya 1 urarikrtya^o j| 
anukaranam 11 khatkrtya | phatkrtya^® 11 upasargali 11 prakrtya parihitya^" | 
cviKjacsladharmyad uryadinlarp kfbhvastibhir eva yoge tisaipjha || uryadayo 
ganap^he dra§tavy^ 11 

£20} kdrikdlamado'ntahisadasat sthityddibhusdnupadeidpari- 
grahddaraksepe || 27 || 

sthityadau bhu§!a anupadesa-aparigraha-adara-k§epa ity etei§u carthe§u 
yathasa.rnkhyaip karika-alam-adas-antar-sat-asat ity ete sabda dliatos tisappha 
bhavanti || sthitir maryada vrttir va | idisabdad yatnadi grhyate | tatra 
karikakrtya^s || bhui§a mapdanam | tatra alaipkrtya"® 1| svayam paramarso 
’nupade^ | tatra adabkjtya^® || parigrahab svfkarab | tadabhave antar- 
hatya^® || iadarab pritya saipbhramab | tatra satkrtya^® H ki$epab paribha- 
vab I tatra asatkrtya^^ |1 sthityadav iti kim I! kariKarp fcrtVa | kartnm ity 
artliah | alarp kftva | ma karity arthab | adab krtvia gatab | ayarp parasyo- 

20 2, 2. 171. 21 J. 3. 113. 

28 4, 2. 207. 24 4^ 2. 238. 

2« 2, 2. 171. 


18 4. 2. 131. 
22 4. 4. 144. 
« 4. 2. 219. 
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pade^ab | antar hatva mui$ikini 4yeno gatab | parigrhyety arthai^ | sat krtv§ j 
vidyamlanam ity arthaJi | asat krtva | avidyamanam ity arthalj 1| 

ka^emanaff, sraddhocchede 1| 28 1| 

kaine-manas ity etau ^bdau ^raddhaya abhila§asyocchede dhatos tisarp- 
jilau bhavatab H katiehatya^® | manohatya ! sraddham ucchidyety arthah | 
anyatra taii>^ulasya kanie hatva mano hatva gatali || 

astarnpuro *vyayam 1| 29 H 

astam-puras ity^etav avyayau dhatos tisaipjfiau bhavatab | astaipgatya 1 
puraskrtya*^^ 1 astam iti nase vartate || anavyaye [ astarp kftva k§iptam ily 
arthaJi [ purab krtva nagarir ity arthab !| 

gatyarthavado *cchaJt |1 30 || 

accha ity etad avyayam abhisabdiarthe drdliiarthe ca vartate | tad gat- 
yarthasya vades ca dhatob sarpbandhi tisarnjnarn bhavati ] acchagatya-^ 1 
acchavrajya | acchodya || avyayam iti kim || accham udakarp gatva 1| 

tiro 'ntardhau || 31 |1 

tiras ity etad antardhau vyavadhane vartamanaip dhatoli sapibandhi 
tisarpjharp bhavati | tirobhuya-'^ | tirodhaya [ anyatra tiro bhutva sthitali | 
tiryag bhutvety arthali |1 

kfno ra II 32 11 

tiras ity etad antardhau vartamanarp krho dhatob sarpbandhi tisapi- 
jham va bhavati | tiraskrtya^^ | tirabkftya | tirab krtva || anyatra tirab krtva || 

{21} manasyurasyupaje'nvdjemadhyepadenivacane 1| 33 |i 

manasi-urasi-upaje-anvaje-madhye-pade-nivacane ity etany avyayani 
krho dhatob sarpbandhini tisarpjhani va bhavanti | urasi manasi anatya- 
dh^avi§aye | atyadhanam upa§le§a akaryarp ca | manasikrtya^^ | manasi 
krtva I urasikrtya | urasi krtva | upajekrtya 1 upaje krtva \ anvajekrtya | anvaje- 
krtva I' madhyekrtya | madhye krtva | padekrtya | pade krtva | nivacane- 
krtya I nivacane krtva 11 

svdmye "dhifji II 34 || 

adhir ity ayam upasargab svamibhavavi^aye krho dhatob saipbandhi 
tisaipjho bhavati va [ devadattaip grame 'dhikrtya^® | adhi krtva | svaminaip 
krtvety arthab I anyatra acity adhikrtya^*^ H pradir^^^’ upasarga^^ iti vartate | 
tenopasargasaipjhapi vikalpyata iti krtvadhiti praktvasyaniyamab H 

sdksadddy acvi || 35 || 

sak^ladityadi §abdarupam acvi cvyartham acvyantaip krhab saipbandhi 


27 i. 1. 168. 

i. 1. 24. 


28 i. 1. 167. 
i. 1. 25. 


20 2. 2. 171. 
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tisarpjnarp va bhavati | saki^iatkttya^® | safc§cit krtva | mithyakrtya [ mithya 
krtva II acvlti kim || lavaiiikrtya | u^Dikrtya^® || 

nityam hastepat^au svlkjtau 11 36 [ j 

haste-pajiav ity etav avyayau atmiyikaraiDe krnab sanibhandhinau 
tisanijnau nityaip bhavatah | hastekrtya | p^ijaukrtya^® 1 anyatra haste kjlva 
kar^apanani gatah !| 

fivikopani$ad ive || 37 |1 

jjvika-upani§ad ity etau &ibdau ivarthe gamyamane kpriaU sambandhi- 
nau tisarpjhau niiyarp bhavatah \ jivikam iva kftva jivikiakrtya^'^ | jivika- 
karoti'^" | upani§atkrtya | upani?atkaroti | anyatra jlvikaip kftva | upani§adaip 
kftvia II 

prddhvarfi bandke |1 38 j] 

pradhvam ity etad makarantam avyayam anukulye vartate j tadanu- 
kulye bandhahetuke vartamanarp kphah sarpbandhi tisarnjhaip bhavati | pra- 
dhvaipkftya^^ anyatra pragatam adhvanani pPadhvani kftva sakataip 
gatali II 

£22} tasvannamadhantasydifiktvdfritumiisunptasvdbhasvarddiny 
avyayam H 39 1| 

tas-vat-nana-ityetadantani dhajivarjitatasyantani am-krtva-am-tum itycta- 
dantani tisaTpjnani suhptasupratirupapi svaradini ca ^bdarupdny avyaya- 
saipjnani toavanti 11 tas 11 ekadisitab pilumulato^^ vidyotate 11 vat ] | munivad 
vfttam 11 ham 11 uccaistamam 11 adhahtasi 11 ramataji^^ | ravajnataJi | sarvatah | 
sarvatra^-*^ 1 bahusah | tasiti vyasraye tas [3. 4. 4] ity larabhya saser^^ ikarena 
pratyaharah || adhan iti kim || pathidvaidhani | samsayatraidhani^^ H am jj 
day^cakre | vidarfikarotu^^ || ktva |1 kftvia | hftva 1| am || purvambhojapi | 
kanyiMar^arp^o varayati || turn || kartum | hartum || ti |1 adahkftya | 
avyaytan na sih 11 suhabhaJi j | natrau | velayiam | asti | syat 11 ptasvabhah 11 
yatha | tatha | katham | kutah | ptasu iti ptaspratyayiad*^® arabhya la katham 
itthamor [3, 4. i^] ukarena pratyahSraih || svaradih | svas ti^thati | antas 
ti§thati 1 upa karoti |1 

sadfsarp trisu lihge§u sarvasu ca vibhakti^u | 
vacane^u ca sarve^u yan na vyeti tad avyayam || 
tasadigrahaparp kim || ekah [ dvau | bahavab | apah | van^ali || svaradayo 
gapapathe dra§tavyab 11 

ghy asakhyadvandvapatidut 11 40 ] j 

ikar^ntam ukarantaip ca ^bdarupaip ghisaipjharp bhavati sakhisabdarp 
dvandvanavayavaip ca patisabdarp varjayitva | munina | sadhuna | muni- 

3. y 179, 180. 

30 3. 4. 64. 

30 4, 4. 150. 


22 2 . 2 . 1 . 

80 3, 4. 17. 
88 1, 4. 83. 


3* 3. 4. 4. 
37 3, 4. 31. 
'‘o 3. 4. 12. 
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sutau I siadhuguptau^’ || asakhyadvandvapatiti kim || sakhya | sakhye | 
patya | patye || advandvagrahainaip kim |1 patisutau | patisakhayau || 
patisakhiSabdayor ayarp prati§edhab | na samudayasya | teneha bhavaty 
eva I atisakher Sgacchati | bahupateb svam |1 

pratyayaf). kfto *§a^thydli 11 4111 

iha yab krto vihitaib sa pratyayasatpjno veditavyab | a§ai§thyiah | §a§thy- 
antarthab §a§thi 1 na cet sa §ai§thyantaTthasya vihito bhavati [ lagamo 
vikaro vety arthab | | najni | su au jas^^ | yrk^ab vrk^au vrk^Sb 11 

£23} ijddy dydt t^dhitah 11 42 11 

ij yuddhe [2. 1. 135] ity arabhya gupaudhubvicchipanpaijer ayab (4. 1. 
1 ] ity layapratyayat prag yat pratyayasarpjnam tat taddhitasarninam 
bhavati | ke^akesi'^^ aupagavaJv^* |1 

ghyddy atih kjt 11 45 j 1 

ghyanadi'^^ pratyayasarpjhani tiiivarjitam krtsarpjharn bhavati \ ghana 
gliatyah godiayo vrajati || atih iti kim || prainiipste || 

par ah 1 ] 44 ] j 

yah pratyayah sa prakrteli para eva bhavati j vrk)§ali ] vrk§au [ vrk^ah 11 
mid aco 'ntydt ] 1 45 | ] 

makaranubandhako yasya vidhiyate tasyacam antyat paro tJiavati | 
vandate j vanani^^^" H 

spardhe ] | 46 11 

dvayor vidhyor anyatra savaka§ayos tulyabalayor ekatra vinipatah 
spardhas tatra yab sutrap^he parah sa vidhir bhavati j utvam^^ | ko 
hasati | ko dhavati | luk^® | e§a karoti | sa saratiti ubhayapraptau paratv^ 
luk I e!§a hasati \ sa dhavati | ] 

paraip syat purvaparayor nityarn syat paranityayoh 1 
nityat tathantarangaip syat tato 'py anavakasakam \\ 

^a^thydh sthdne 'nte *lah j| 47 H 

§ai§tbyantarthasya vidhiyamano vidhis tasya yo 'ntyo ’1 tasya stli^e 
prasahgo bhavatiti veditavyam | napo 'co hrsvab [i. 2. 1] gramapi kulam | 
seniani kulam || 

tasmdd ddeh 11481] 

tasmad §a§thyiab paificamivi§i?tasya §aj§thyantarthasya parasya vidhi- 


41 2 . 1. 119. 42 3. 97. 43 2 . 1. 135. 

44 2. 3. 82. 45 4. 3. 60. 46 i. 2. 11. 

47 1. 1. 157. 48 i. 1. 158. 
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yamiano vidhis tasyader alab sth^e bhavati | dvyantarupasargad id apo 
’nat [2. 2. 138] | dvipam | antaripam |f 

£24} sidanidal 11 49 11 

6ic canidal cadesab ^ai^thyantarthasya tasyaiva sthiane bhavati nadei 
antasya valah || sit || jassasaji sih [i. 2. 18] vanani | dhanlani || afiidal 11 
sam amah [i. 2. 176] | sarve^iam j visve^Sm |1 hidalparyudlasah kim 1| jaraya 
has^* I jarasa | jarase | jho 'ntah li. 4. 88] iti yali sa nirdisyamanasyadesah || 

sthdmvanaldsraye 11 50 11 

yasya sthane yo vidhiyate sa sthani [ itara Sdesah | stlianiva bhavaty 
ade^:ii I sthMikaryam pratipadyata ity arthali \ anaMraye | na cet tat 
karyarp sthmyal^rayam bhavati | yuva | raja^<‘ | suval lope ’pi ny ak 
[i. 2. 134] iti dirghah padatvadi ca | kasmai | kasmat | kimvat sarvaditvat 
smiayadi'^^i || analasraya iti kim 1| sah | panthah^*^ | atra sthanivattvabhavat 
halali paratvalaki§ana sor lug na bhavatr’'^ 11 lakayagrahanam kim [ | 
pradivya | prasivya | valader id na bhavati'^* || 

pare'call praco 'kvidtrghayadvyasadasklugvidhau |1 51 H 

ajadesah paranimittakas tatab purvavidhau kartavye sthanivad bhavati | 
kvividhiip dirghasya vidhiip yafcarasya vidhiip dvitvasya vidhim a etasmad 
arabhya domo ’syadaso mad yu§ c^iny asan [i. 2. 44] ity asadadhikiarad 
yo vidhili sajinyogasyadiskor lug [i.2.91] iti lugvarjitas taip ca varjayitva | 
kathayati | avadhit || atrallugupantyavidhau kartavye sthanivad bhavati || 
padikah'^'^ |1 atra padbhave kvividhyadiprati§edhah kim 1| devayater dyuh 1 
lavam aca§te lavayater lauh | atra pilugallopau kvividhav uci na sthianivat 1 j 
^amajp ^mam | a§ami | sam^rnaip sanr^mam asarn^ami | atra nyantat 
Diyaraiyantat ca khamuhihau (nilugailucau dirghavidhau* || sauri balaka | 
brahmajnakandutih | atra allug yavidhau || daddhy atra | maddhv apanaya [ 
atra yah dhakarasya dvitvavidhau || nayanam | lavanam-’^^ | vaiyakaranah | 
sauvasvab^* I yani santi | tani santi'^* | abhi^anti | vii§anti | apayanti \ 
viyanti^*'^ | atraihahyalluco ’yadav asadvidhau || sklugvidhiprati^edhab^^ | 
kim II sukusmayateh sukuli | ka^tharp tak^ayatlti kasthatak | atra saipyoga- 
syadiskor luk [1. 2. 91] iti luci sthanivadbhavat padasya [1. 2. 92] iti luk || 
kai$thatad ity apyante || asklug iti prayiko ’y^Hi nii§edhas tena madhuscutam 
acak^i^rio £25} madhug ity atra pilopasyasthanivattvat dnas tat so ^scali 
[L 1. 146] iti paryudasasamarthyat 4akarasyapi saipyogasyadiskor lug iti 
luk I §a<Jika ity a§ad ity ato jas || 


49 

1. 

2. 

37. 

50 
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95, 134, 420. 

51 

2. 
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217, 166. 
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^ludgenat 1| 52 H 

parasya pratyayasya 41uci saipjatayiaiTi slugbhutaparanimittakarii pdrva- 
karyam ik-enad ity etavad eva bhavati | veveddhi \ Sosaviti | jarigrhiti ) 
enat pasya | enacchritakah®^ || sthanivanalasraye [i. 1. 50] iti siddhe niya- 
niarthaiTi vacanam j tenanyani na bhavanti j tat ) gargab H 

lid ddih 1| 53 1| 

tid yasya vidhiyate sa tasyadili prathamiavayavo bhavati | dnas tat 
scab [1. 1. 146] I gudalilt saye || valader it®- | vadita | vaditum || 

kid antah |! 54 11 

kid yasya vidhiyate sa tasyanto Vasanavayavo bhavati H nah si jak 
\i 1. 147) bhavahc churah !| hrasvasya tak®" | agnicit || yogavibhaga 
uttararthah ]| 

vise^anam || 55 j! 

vi^anani visc§yasya samudayasyanto ’ntavayavo bhavati || mpo ’co 
hrasvati [i. 2 . 1 ] kilalapaip [ gramani kulam || yvf ity ac«^ | jayah | 
stavaii I tarah || 

prdk pancaml || 56 |1 

pahcamyantarthavise^apam asamanadhikaranaqi vi^yat prak purvaip 
bliavati |! padad vakyasya vasnasau yugvibhaktch [1. 2 . 191] dharmo vo 
vardhatam | dharmo no vardhatam |j iha na bhavati || yu§makaip dharmo 
vardhatam || 

na saptamy aghyddi^u i| 57 || 

iha saptamlnirdi§tam visesanam visesyat purvarp na bhavati ghyajiiadi- 
vidher®-’ anyatra |1 eco ’ey ayavayav [i. 1. 71] munaye | sadhavoghah | 
anena parasyayadi na bhavati |1 aghyadi^v iti kim p, smarasi vatsy^ab 
kalihge§u®® | ma bhut®^ || 

tasyddih |1 58 1| 

tasya saptamyantasya vise?anam tasyadir avayavo veditavyah || jaiaya 
pas indrasyaci [1. 2. 37] jarasali | jarasam || iha na bhavati |l jarasu tapyate 
nena || saptamity asya stritvarp na paramrsyale !| 

£26} pfatyayanyak^yat prakjlyddeh ll 59 |1 

§yad iti guru[X)ttamasyanaT^ ’patye ’nihab syah [i. 3. 2] ity arabhya a 
yunas tit [i. 3. 76] iti titas takarena pratyaharali | pratyayo nyah upasar- 
janarp ca i§yat vi§e§anam prakrtyadeh samudayasyeti veditavyam nonadhi- 
kasya || pratyayali || matrbhoginab ! kharapayainab || sun padam \L 1 . 62] 
iti padasa,rpjila unasya na bhavati [ tena abhinne [1. 2. 56] iti ii^ab |j lajhah 

61 2. 1. 33. 62 2. 134. 63 4 . 1 . 42 . 64 4 , 4 . 14 . 

65 4. 4. 1 ff. 66 4 . 3 . 209. 67 4 . 4 . 137 . 
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purui§ab rajapuru^ab | §a§thy ayatnat (2. L 43] iti samasaib | adhikasya 
samudayasya na bhavati \ vrddhasya r&jfiab puru^ab |1 putram icchati 
putrakiamyati | supab kartuh kamyab [4. 1. 17] | adhikan na bhavati 1 
mahantatp putram icchati || nyafc§yat || atikiari§agandhyiabandhuli | atikau- 
mudagandhyiabandhuh || bandhau §yasye§ [2, 2. 115] na bhavati®® | anupasar- 
jinas tu §yad adhikasySpi bhavati 1| paramakari^agandhlbandhuiii [ parama 
kaumudagandhibandhuh || 

kft satikdrakasyapi |1 60 jj 

krtpratyayab satisarnjhikasyiapi sakarakasyapi satikarakasyapi prakrt- 
yadeh samudayasya vi^a'oani bhavati | apisabdat kevalasySpi | udakevislr- 
cam I avataptenakulasthitam 1 devadattanakhanirbhinnam | bhasmanihutain | 
sanikutinam | vyavakro^ || 

tind vdkyam || 61 || 

iha sak§iat paraipparyena va tihantasya vi^anarp prayujyamanam 
aprayujyamanaiTi va tena tihantena prayujyamanenaprayujyanrdiiena va 
saha vakyasarpjnarn bhavati | dharmo vo rak§atu®^‘ | dharmo no rak§atu | 
sadhu VO rak§atu | siadhu no rak§atu | ^linam ta odanarp dadati | salin^ 
ma odanaip dadati | katarp kuru3 gramarp ca gaccha | yavan lunihlS sak- 
turps ca piba | devadattena vo datavyam | devadattena no datavyam 11 sakafi- 
k^atve ’pi tihantabhede vakyabhediarthapi vacanam j odanatp paca tava 
bhavi§yati \ mama bhavi^yati \ paca tava bhavi^yati | mama bhavi§yati . 
odanatp tava bhavi§yati | mama bhavi^yati | arthat prakarapad viavagatav 
aprayogab || 

sun padam || 62 1| 

suh^® iti prathamaikavacanad arabhya a mahifio-^ hakarejija pratyah- 
arab | suhantarp sabdarupam padasarpjnaip bhavati | dharmab | karma | 
pacatab | apacan | brumahe | vab !| 

£27} nam kye !| 63 || 

nakar^tarp sabdaruparp kye pratyaye paratab padasarpjharp bhavati | 
kya iti kyac-pkyah-kya§-kyafi;aip^“' vise!§akar^ anubandhan utsfjya samian- 
yena grahajpam | rajiyati^^ | pajayate [ carmayati | u^mayate^®. | \ kya iti 
kim II samanyab i| sun ity eva | manya 1| 

sidvaly adhdtoh H 64 H 

siti valadau ca pratyaye pare purvarp padasarpjfiaip bhavati | adhatob | 
na cet sa pratyayo dhator vihito bhavati || siti || bhavadiyab | un>ayub |i 
vali II payobhyam | payabsu | rajata | vaktvam |t adhator iti kim || yajva | 
vacmi 11 


i. 3. 2. 60 1. 2. 191. 70 j. 3 . 97^ loo, ^27, 135, 152, 165, 171. 

71 i. 4. 2. 72 4 , 1 . 22, 27, 35. 73 4 ^ 1 . 35 , 
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na vxttyantaJp || 65 |1 

padarthiabhidhanarn vrttili | tadvad sabdasamudiayati samasadib | tas- 
y^tab ^bdab padasairijno na bhavati | paramagirau | paramadivau | 
Bvalihau \ goduhau 1 bahudaindinau H antagrahai:iaTri kim 1| rajavak \\ 

stem matvarthe |j 66 \\ 

sakarantam takarantain ca sabdarupaip matvarthiye pratyaye pare 
padasaipjnarp na bhavati | yasasvi | yasasvan j vidu§man [ marutvan || 

manurnabho'ngiro vati |1 67 H 

manus-nabhas-ahgiras ity etani vati pratyaye pare padasaipjfiani na 
bhavanti | manur iva manu^vat j nabhasvat | ahgirasvat jj 

virame 'gidandneddy an vdnundsikah |1 68 1 | 

viratir viramali \ virame vartamanasy^no gidanaheadivarjitasya tada- 
sanno^'* *nunasika adetk) va bhavati I samt 1 sama | khatvl 1 khatva \ 
dadW I I madhu 1 niadhu \\ virama iti kim jj dadhi karoti jj agida- 
naiicaditi kim |[ muni | sadhu^*^ | kim u 1| anafigrahainain kim H palali- 
putrad f 1 pataliputrad a 1 1 

car jasak. 1| 69 1| 

virame vartamanasya sthiane tadasannas^* caradeso va bhavati j 

tri§tup I tri^tub^® [ vak [ vag | §at 1 §ad | tat 1 tad | [ virama iti kim 1 j vag 
atra^® 11 

£28} II 70 || 

ita urdhvaip yad vak§yate tad virame vartamanasya na bhavatity adhi- 
kftaip veditavyam a padaparisamapteji | te ahuh | bhavan lunati || 

eco 'ey ayavdydv H 71 H 

ecah sthane aci pare ay-av-ay-av ity ete kramenadesa Wiavanti | naya 
nam | lavanam | rayau | navau || 

yan evdd ikah || 72 1| 

ecah sthane avarnat paro ya ig adi§tas^7 tasya sthane aci pare yaha- 
desa eva bhavati nanyah | agama3h agnibhuta3y‘^ atragaccha | agamaSh 
pataSv^’ atragaccha || evakaro dirghabadhanarthali^^ ( anyatha hi purve 
’pavadla anantaran vidhin badhante nottaran iti hrasvasyaiva^® badhia syat 11 

asve II 73 II 

ikah sthiane asve aci paratas tadasanno yanadeso bhavati | dirgha- 
pavadab^® 1 dadhy^^ a^na | madhv^” apanaya | pitrarthali | lakrtih 

i. 1. 7. L 2. 22 ; 1. 4. 1. 2. 75. 

1. 1. 77. 79 i. 1. 74. 80 2. 7. 

2a 
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dadhy Itakaya diyatam ity aha 11 asva iti kim 11 dadhidam | madhu§tral> | j 
iko yafibhir vyavadhanam ity eke | tegiam ikah paficami®! || dadhiy atra [ 
madhuv atra 1 tiriyah | bhuvadayalj 1| 

hrasvo vdpade |1 74 || 

ikab sthane asve aci pare hrasvadek) bhavati va yahapavtadab®' ( na 
cct tav igacav ekatra pade®^ bhavatalj | nadi®^ ej^a | nady^- e§a | dadlii^^ 
atra | dadhy^^ j niadhu^® atra [ madhv atra [ ati eti [ aty eti [ anu 
eti I anv eti 1| hrasvasyiapi hrasvaji | parjanyaval lak^ajriapravrttih \\ apada 
iti kim H nadyau®-) | vadhvau | nadyudakam | vadhvananam || 

fty akah || 75 |1 

akah sthiane fti fkare Jkare®^ caci pare hrasvade^o va bhavati j maha- 
r§ili 1 mahan^iji®® 1 dhuliftah | dhulyrtaji^" | vadhurinam | vadhrnam^- | 
kart,rr§yaJi I kartf§yab®' || Iti H tava Ikarah \ tavalkarah®® 1| takarah kim \\ 
kanya fkiarah \ kanyarkarali®® H 

£29} fs coh sdcah |1 76 || 

ub rvaiinasya Ivaroasya cakaJi sthane rti rkare jkare caci pare pareciaca 
sahitasya fr ity acsamudayo 'jvyahjanasamudiayo vaniantaraip va i^atspnta- 
karaijam ade^ bhavati via | pitrrsabhab j pitrr§abhal? | pitr§bhaJj [i Iti |1 
pitrlfcarab | pitrlkarab | pitrkarab H jvaniasya \\ pitJitaka ity aha 1 pdtlrtaka 
ity aha | pitjtaka ity aha 11 Iti Ivanjasya 11 pitJltaka ity aha | pitlltaka ity 
aha I pitrtaka ity aha | lA^aiToalvamiayor ekatvapratijnanad lity adese rphiba- 
didarsanal latvam || cakaro vety®® asy^ukan^a'nartham [ tenottaratra nanu- 
vartate H saca ity adhikarah padante 'ty ehah [1. 1. 94] iti yavat |1 

dlrghah 11 77 11 

akah sth^e aci pare pareaiaca sahitasya tad^nno nityain dargha adeso 
bhavati | dandagram | sagata 1 munindrah | nadiyam | madhudakam \ 
vadhudaram 1 pitf§abhah H jvaniasyanukaraijiad anyatra dirgho niastiti Ivar- 
oasya ffcara eva dirghali 1| 


iasy II 78 II 

akab 4asy aci pareijaca sahitasya yathasarpkhyam ag dirgho bhavati j 
tah®® I ^lah | buddib | dhenub | nadlh | vadhuh matfh pasya |1 

nantah purn^h I1 79 H 

akali puiplihgasaipbandhini sasy aci pare pareiii&da sahitasya yathasarri« 
khyaip dirgho nakiaranta iade§o bhavati | jinj^®® | munin | sadhiin \ pitfn j| 

81 i. 1. 48. 82 i. 1 . 73. 83 i. 1 . 62 f. 84 i. 2. 120. 

85 Cf. Cintam. zu den Pratyaharasiutras. 86 i. i. 82. 

87 i. 1. 77. 88 i. .1. 74. 89 2. 2. 216. •• i. 2. 92, 95, 49. 
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(fhralucy II 80 1| 

(Jhakarasya rephasya ca luci®* purvasyapo dirgho bhavati | lidham | 
gudham I puna rMrau | agni rathena®® j patu raja |1 dbraluksahacaryad iha 
na bhavati H eja karoti | sa dadati®* H 

sahivaho ’syauh || 81 || 

sahivahor avarjjasya dhralucy okaro bhavati | sodha 1 vodha 1 sodhum | 
vodhum II asyety adhikaras tathanipedhy ehy en [i. 1. 931 iti yavat |1 

' {30} iky enat 1| 82 |) 

asya saca iti vartate 1 avanjasya sthane iki pare pareijaca sahitasya 
yathasainkhyam eh-ar ity eta adeS bhavanti | devendrah \ rrtaleyam | gan- 
dhodakam | malodha | paraniar?ih mahar^ih \ tavalkarah j salkara"* ityadi U 

ejiicy aic II 83 11 

avanijasya sthane eci ujadese ca pare sacas tadasanna aij adcso bhavati j 
tavaiija 1 khatvai?a tavaindri tavaudanah | tavaupagavalj 1| uci H dhautah | 
dhautavan || 


prasyoihodhyuhai^ahye j] 84 || 

prasabdasya yad avaniarp tasya sthane udha-iM;lhi-uha-c§a-e« 5 ya ity ete§u 
saca asanna aijadeso bhavati | praudhaJi | praudhih | prauhah | praLjah | 
praiifyah || 

svairasvmyak^auhinyam l| 85 jj 

svaira-svairin-ak§auhiijl ity etejv availnasya saca cjadeso bhavati | svasya 
irah | svairalr | svayam irituip silam asyeti | svairi | ak^n^ uho ’syain 
astjti I ak§auhij)I sena || 


omditi parah 1| 86 H 

avanjasya sthane omsabde ohadese ca sacah pare ’jadeso bhavati j 
tavomkiarah | kom ity avocat || ahi || a rsyat | aiiyat®® 1 adya ars- 
yat 1 adyarsyat | khatvarsyat | a ihi | chi®* | upa ehi | upchi 1 parehi 1 a 
fidha I ddha®* | adyodha | khatvodha || 

eve 'rdyoge || 87 |1 

avanjasya eva4abde sacaJj paro ’jadeiso bhavati | na cet sa evasabdo 
niyogavi§aye Vadhararje vartate | niyogah | idam eva kartavyam iti | iheva 
drsyate | adyeva ti§thati | tattvanvakhyanam etat 1| aniyoga iti kirn 1| 
atraiva®® tvaip ti§theti niyujyate || 


1. 1. 131. 92 1. 2. 72; 1. 131. 

®‘ Cf. Cintam. zu 1. 1. 76. 9’ 1. 1. 82. 


1. 1. 158, 46. 
99 I. 1. 83. 
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vau^fhautau samase || 88 |1 

avannasya oi§tha^bde otusabde ca pare sacaili paro ’jadetk) bhavati va j 
tau cen nimittanimittinav ekatra samase bhavatah | bimbo^tbi | bimbau 
I' sthulotuh | sthulautuh |1 samasa iti kim || rajaputrau§tham pasya 1 
devadattautuvijrmbhitarp pasya \\ 

£31} ar tYtlydya r/c || 89 1| 

trtiyantasarnbandhino ’vamasya sthiane rtasabde pare saca aradeSo bha¬ 
vati samase j sukliartah | duhkhartah i| rty ar upasargasya [1. 1. 91) iti 
punar argrahaiiad hrasvo'^^ na badhyate | duhkhartaili | sukhartah-’^ 11 trti- 
yaya iti kim \ | paramartah*'^ 11 samasa iti kim 11 duhkhenartah’^® 11 

pradasarnavasmakambalavatsatarasyarne !| 90 1| 

pra-dasa-rria-vasana-kambala-vatsatara ity ete§am avarnasya rn^asabde 
pare saca iar bhavati samase | pragatam rnam praijnam | dasanam msrp 
da^nnam | dasa mani yasyam sa dasarna nadT da^mo janapadah | rnapa- 
nayanaya rnam riiannam | rnasya rnam mamam | vasanam eva niam vasanar- 
nam || evam kambalamam | vatsatarannam || hrasvo na badhyata iti prap 
nam-‘^ ityadi bhavati || 

rty dr upasargasya || 91 || 

upasargasya yad avarnarp tasya sthanc rkaradau dhatau pare saca ar 
bhavati | sarvapavadali | prardhnoti | prarcchati || punar argrahanarp hras- 
vabadhanartham®^ || 

supi vd \\ 92 \\ 

upasargasya yad avarnam tasya sthane supi subantavayave rkaradau 
dhatau pare saca ar bhavati va | pafc^e yatha praptam | upar§abhiyati | 
upaii§abhiyati^® | upar§abhlyati^^ !| upialkarlyati->‘> | upalkariyati | upalkari- 
yati II 


tathdninedhy eny en || 93 !| 

upasargasya yad avarnam tasya sthiane i:n gatau edhi vrddhau ity eta 
bhyam anyasminn ehadau dhatau pare saca ehadeso bhavati | tatha subdha- 
tau tu va I prelayati | pre§ayati | upokhati | prokhati || subdhiatau || upe- 
lakiyati | upailakiyati^^" | upodanTyati | upaudanlyati || aninedhy iti kim || 
upaiti^®® 1 praidhate || 

paddnte Hy enaJjt 1| 94 || 

padante ya eh tasya akiare pare saca dh bhavati | te *tra | paito ’tra || 
padanta iti kim 11 nayanam^ | lavanam \ | takarab kim 11 patav assva^ 11 


1. 1. 75. 
100 i. 1. 83. 


08 i. J. 82. 
1 i. 1. 71. 


00 Cf. oben S. 14. 24 f. 
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£32} gor od vd \\ \\ 

siaca^ iti nivrttam | gosabdasya yab padanta en tasya akare pare ok^o 
va bhavati | or odvacanaip prakrtibhaviartham | goagram ] gavagram^ j go* 
’gram * || he citrago ’gram ity atra citragosabdasya^ L^anikatvan na bha¬ 
vati I lak^aiiapratipadoktayoh pratipadoktasyaiva grahajiam | na tu lak§a|jTii- 
kasya || 

avo ’ey anakse |1 96 |1 

gosabdasya padante vartamlanasya chah aci pare ava ity adek) va bha¬ 
vati I na cet so ’j ak§a^bdasthah | gavagram | go’gram^ | goagram® | gaves- 
varaji | gavisvarah' 11 padanta iti kim 11 gavi^ 11 anak§a iti kim 11 goak§am® | 
go’fc§am^ II 

indre || 97 |! 

go^bdasya padante vartamianasya chah indrasabdasthe ’ci pare ava ity 
adeso nityarp bhavati | gavendrah || 

vatdyane 'k$e j| 98 || 

gosabdasya padante vartamanasya ehah ak?asabdasthe ’ci pare vatayane 
vacye avety adeso bhavati | gavak^ah | vatayanam ity arthab 11 anyatra | j 
go’k§am^ I goak§am® || 

na plutasydnitau |i 99 || 

plutasyanitav aci pare yat prapnoti tan na bhavati | devadattaS® atra 
nv asi | jinadattaS idam anaya || anitav iti kim | suslokaS iti | su41oketi^ j| 

gitah II 100 II 

ganubandhakasyaci pare tannimittarn yat prapnoti tan na bhavati j 
munP*^ etau | sadhu etau | pacete atra | pacavahe^^ avam || 

odder aco "ndnah |! 101 || 

cadir asattvavad mvarjito yo ’c tasyaci pare tannimittarn na bhavati | 
a apehi | i indrarp pasya | u utti§tha | a evarp nu manyase [ a evaip kila 
tat 11 anaha iti kim 11 a usnam | o^nam-’ | i§ad u§ii)am | £33} a ihi | ehi | a 
udakantat odakantat priyam anuvrajet | a aryebhyaih | aryebhyo ’sya ya^ 
gatam || 

feadarthe kriyayoge maryadabhividhau ca yab | 
etam atarp hitarp vidyad vakyasmaranayor ahit 11 

otah II 102 I! 

cader okarantasyaci pare yat prapnoti tan na bhavati | aho idam I 
utaho evam | atho asmai | no indriyam || 

2 1, 1. 76. 3 2, 1. 95, 4 2, 1. 94, s 2 . 1. 123. 

« i. 1. 95. 7 2 . 1. 71. 8 2. 3. 27, » 1 . 1. 82. 

10 i. 2. 22. 11 i. 4. 93. 
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SOU vetau 11 103 ] | 

sunimitto ya okaras tasya itisabde pare yat prapnoti tan na bhavati vS | 
pato iti I patav || g^v iti kim 1| gav ity aha 1| 

g conafp II 104 || 

uh ity etasya itau pare u ity ayarp dirghanunasika adeso bhavati va | 
ca^abdad yad anyat prapnoti tac ca va bhavati | evarp trairupyaip bhavati \ 
u iti I u iti^3 I V iti^V || 

mayo *ci vo *san || 105 || 

may iti pratyaharah | maya uttarasya unah sthiane aci pare vakaro 
bhavati va \ sa casan abhutavat j kruhh^^ v aste | kruhh u laste^^ | kim 

V u§inam | kim u u^pam^^' | ^^d v asya matam \ tad u asya matam | kim 

V iti I kim § iti^® | kim u iti^^ | kirp v iti^^ |[ asve [1. 1. 73] iti yah jj 
asattvad^® dvitvam^®' anusvaranunasifcabhavas ca !| 

halo 'nundsike\ 'nundsikah svah || 106 || 

padante vartamanasya halah sthane anunasikc pare sthianinah svo 
nunasika ade^ bhavati va | van madhura | vag-® madhura | §an nayab i 
*5a(J nay^ | tan nayanam | tad^® nayanam | kakumma'n<Jalam | kakub- 

map(Jalam2® | halmatram \ halmatram 1 tvah u’®' iti 1 tvag u iti |1 asan^^ 
ity eva | tvang iti | hrasvan hamab [1. 1. 123] iti dvitvaip na bhavati jj 

pratyaye || 107 || 

padante vartamanasya halah sthane anunasikadau pratyaye pare sthani* 
nal .1 svo ’nunasika adeso bhavati nityam | vahmayam | §ai)it?am || padanta 
iti kim |1 yajhab | svapnali || 

{34} risyoh'W 108 || 

padante vartamane rephe sakare ca ikaranubandhe pare yah purvas 
tasya sthane svo ’nuniasika adeso bhavati [ njh pahi^^ k|skan'^ 2 ', j | 
chadayati^*; || 


mndtn fayy apaddnte jj 109 || 

makaranajcaiiapam apadante vartamananl^ jayi pare nimittasvo 
’nunasiko bhavati 11 masya 11 ganta | gantum 11 nasya 11 sahkitia | ^hkitum 11 
bahuvacanarp nasya irjatvabadhanartham 1| visrambhah | abhii§anti 1| apa- 
danta iti kim 1| bhavan paramahi || 


12 1. 1. 71. 
i. 1. 123,. 
i. 1. 105. 
21 i. 1. 148. 


13 1 . 1 . 101 . 

i« i. 1. 104. 

Cf. 1. 1. 123. 
22 i. 1. 149. 


1 * 1. 1. 73. 

17 1. 1. 73, 111. 

20 1. 2. 75. 

28 i. 1. 150. 
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saly anusvaraff' H 110 || 

makaranakarainam apadante vartamananani sthane pare 'nusvaro 
bhavati || masya 1| purpsi | garpsyate || nasya jj datpsal). \ ya^i^si || 

maYjfimo hali tau H 111 1| 

padanta iti vartate majpgrahanat | mamagamasya padante vartamanasya 
ca makarasya sthiane hali pare tau nimittasvo ’nunasiko 'nusvaras ca parya- 

yei:ia bhavatah | cahkramyate | carpkramayate^^ ] abhralliho vayub jabhrarp- 
lihq vayuh | masya j | tvah karo^i | tvam karo^i j sayyanta | saipyanta 11 
padanta iti kim I [ gamyate [ ramyate 11 

hi Ivyamni |1 112 || 

padante vartamlanasya makarasya sthane lavayamana ity etadvanpapare 
hakare pare te^^ svo ’nunasiko ’nusvaras ca paryayepa bhavatah | kil 
hladayati | kiip hladayati [ kiv hvayate | kiip hvayate j kiy hyab | kipi 
hyaji I kim hmalayati \ kiip hmalayati j kin hnu§e ] kiip hnu^ 1| 

samrdt 1| 113 |1 

sam ity etasya najatau kvibante pare anusvarabhavo nipatyate j 
samratsu pahcamah santih \\ 

khay khaya^ sari i;a || 114 jj 

padanta iti nivrttam | khayali 6ari pare khayiadeso bhavati va | tacch 
sete I tac sete | vathsah | vatsaJh \ aphsar^i | apsar^i 1 [ 

£35} saro *nu dve |! 115 |1 

Sarah parasya khayali sthane anu yad anyat prapnoti tasmin kfte paScad 
dve rupe bhavato va | kas cchiadayati^"^ 1 kas chadayati j tvaip kkhanasi-^ 1 
tvaip khanasi [ stthali \ sth^ H anv ity uktatvad asan=^®^ iti nivrttam iti 
dvitve cartviadi^® bhavati || punah khayah parasya sarah sthane dve rupe 
bhavato va | tac Ssete 1 tac Sete [ vatssah \ vatsab H 

yaho mayah || 116 1| 

yafiab parasya mayah sthane dve rupe bhavato va [ vrk^av kkaroti | 
vrkpav karoti | valmmikah [ valmikab |1 anv^^ ity eva |1 prorjppunava [ 
urjjijayi^ati || punar mayah parasya yahah sthane dve rupe bhavato va jj 
dadhyy atra | dadhy atra | madhvv atra | madhv atra | trapvv atra [ trapv 
atra || 

aco hro 'hracah 1| 117 || 

acah paro yo hakaro rephas ca tabhyarp parasya ahracah hakarad rephad 
acaS G^yasya varpasya sthane dve rupe bhavato va | brahmma [ brahma j 


2* 4. 1. 88. 

27 i. 1. 11 . 


25 i. 1. 135. 


26 1, 1. 105. 
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sarvvab | sarvah 1 dlrgghab^s | dirghah \ | ahraca iti kirn 11 barhab | dahrab | 
aham || 


adirghdt || 118 |1 

adirghad acab parasyahracah sthane dve rupe bhavato va | daddhy=^^ 
atra | dadhy atra | patthy^^.. adanam | pathy adanam | tvakk | tvak | 
tvagg I tvag I goSttratab | goStratab 11 anv-" ity adhikarat kutvadau"^ ‘ 
krte dvitvam || adirghad ekahality anuktva na sarnyoge [i. 1. 119] tv aci 
[i. 1. 121] iti yogadvayarambhad virame ’py ayam adesab 11 ahraca iti kirn | 
sahyam 1 varyab 1 titauh || adirghad iti kim || sutram \ patram \ vak H 

na sarnyoge || 119 || 

halo ’nantarab saipyogab | sarpyoge pare ahracab sthane dve rupe na 
bhavatab | indrab | krtsnam |1 

putrasyddiputrddiny dkrose |1 120 H 

putra^bdasya adinsabde pare putradinsabde ca pare akrosavisaye dve 
rupe na bhavatab | putradini tvam asi i>ape 1 putraputradini bhava |j anya- 
tra puttnadini §i§umari | \ 


{36] aci I! 121 |! 

adirghat parasya ahracab sthane aci pare dve rupe na bhavatab 1 dadhi [ 
madhu || 

sarah || 122 |j 

saro 'ci pare dve rupe na bhavatab i darsanam | var§ah | tarsam j] 
hrasvdn nama^ paddnte 11 123 11 

hrasvat parasya padante vartamanasya hamali sthane aci pare dve rupe 
bhavatab 1 kruhh laste 1 sugaijip iha \ kr§ann iha H asiddharp bahiraiigam 
antarahge iti 3]io na bhavati 1| 

dirghdc cho vd || 124 \\ 

padante vartamaniad dirghat parasya chakarasya dve rupe bhavato va 1 
kanya cchatram^o | kanyS chatram 1| 

plutdt II 125 11 

padi^te vartami^d dirghasthanikat plutat parasya chakarasya dve rupe 
bhavato va | agaccha bho indrabhuteS cchatram’^^ anaya | agaxha bho 
indrabhuteS chatram ^aya |1 dirgh^ iti kim \\ agaccha bho devadatta3 
chatram anaya 1| 


« 1 . 1. 136. 


L 2. 88. 


i. 1. 136. 
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aiafimafiah || 126 IT 

acab SiAo mSnas cavyayad uttarasya chakarasya dve tiQpe nityani 
bhavatajb \ icchati^® | mlecchati®® | acchinatti | ma cchidat 1| anv®^ ity 
eva II pra4nalj | pra§ta || 

iajbhdja 'to lug itau || 127 || 

daobh^jab^® anekaco ’vyaktinukarainasya yab at^bdas tasya itisabde 
pare lug 'opo bhavati | chamat iti | cham iti | patat iti | pat iti | asiddhatp 
bahirangam antarange iti luci jaStvaip®® na pr&pnoti || 

cakad iti taditapi krtam | 

iti dakarantaitp drai^tavyam || dajUnaj iti kim || chat iti |' chad iti | jagat 
iti I jagad iti || 

£37} na dvyukteb || 128 If 

dve ukti yasya tasya dajbhajo®^ yo ’t^bdas tasya itau pare lug na 
bhavati | patatpatad iti | ghatadghatad iti | vipsayatp dvyuktilj®® | patatpatad 
iti samudayanukarainam i| 

tah II 129 II 

dvyukter |dSjbMjo“ ’to yas takaras tasya itau pare lug Irfiavati | patat- 
pateti'® karoti | ghatadghateti karoti || 

4acy adau || 130 1| 

dvyukter adau purvasyam uktau ato yas takaras tasya <Jaci parato nit- 
yaip lug bhavati | patapatSkaroti | dhamadhamakaroti || 

dhro dhri || 131 |1 

dhakarasya rephasya ca yathisainkhyani dhakare rephe ca pare lug 
bhavati | lidham®^ | gudham | agni rathena | puna rauti || 

halo yami yatno vd 11 132 11 

halah parasya yamo yathasaipkhyaip yami pare lug bhavati va | adityah j 
adityyai?^* 11 ke^aiji cid yamlam iti pathab | te§aip vacanabhedad yatlrasarjv 
khyaip nastity udaharaipam idam || babhyate | babhryate ||t 

jari jarah sve vd || 133 || 

halah parasya jarah sve jari pare lug va bhavati | bhintah | bhinttah | 
bhintam | bhinttam || sva iti kim || taptva || 

udah sthdstambhaff || 134 || 

udah parasya sthastambhor dhatvor avayavasya jaro jari pare nityaip 
lug bhavati | utthata | utthatum | uttambhita | uttamtrfiituih || uttthata | 


1. 1. 115. 

2. 3. 8. 


3. 4. 54. 
i. 1. 82. 


” 1. 1. 136. 
1. 1. 80. 


1. X. 136. 
»« 1. 1. 116. 
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uttambhitS iti trisarjiyogalf’ adTrghat [1. 1. 118] iti dvitvena bhavati H 
skander utkandako roga iti pr§odai1adi§u dra§tavyab |l 

car 11 135 H 

jarah sthane jari pare c^radeso bhavati 1 vedacchatram 1 gutjalit tarati | 
nalsyate 1 lapsyate H ja§i ja4 [1. 1. 136] vacanat khari cartvam H 

£38} ja^ijas H 136 H 

jarab sthlane ja§i pare jas bhavati 1 caro ’pavadah 1 labdha 1 labdhum | 
dogdha 1 boddha 1 §adbhyab 1 vidyud bhadra H 

scau scu stvoh H 137 1| 

sakarasya sakare cavarge copasli§tasya sthane sakara ade^ bhavati j 
tatha tavargasya cavargah | aptas k^bhate 1 tapas carati | yasas ohatram | 
scyotati 1 bhrjjati^^ H tavargasya H tac ^te 1 bhavM ^te 1 tac carati 1 tac 
chadayati 1 taj jayati 1 taj jha§ayati 1 bhav^ jakarena j rajm 1 yajhah jj 
samavacane yathasarnkhyam | sailiyam acaryasya | na sat [i. 1. 139J tab 
padj^ta iti ni^dhat pare tob §i [i. 1. 141] iti ni^edliat purve ca ^utva§- 
tutve*^ 11 


$tau II 138 II 

sakarasya §akar€ tavarge copasli§tasya sakaro bhavati | tatha tavargasya 
lavargab | kag §a|nde | ka§ (ikate | ka§ lhakarei?a j | tavargasya 11 peJta | tat 
tikate 1 tat thakarepa 11 

na sat || 139 || 

^kanat parasya scutvaip na bhavati | asnati 1 klisnati || 
tohi padante 'namnagarinavateh |1 140 1| 

pad^te vartamaniat tavargad uttarasya stutvaip na bhavati | narpna- 
garmavatisabdan varjayitvia | madhulit sidati | §adnayam^^ | nayab \\ 
anarpnagarinavater iti kirn | §aninam^“ | sannagari j §anpavatih 11 pad^ta iti 
kirn 11 itite 11 padanta ity adhikara a padaparisamapteb |! 

toh $i II 141 II 

tavargasya padante vartamanasya §akare pare ^tutvaqi na bhavati | 
agnicit ^dikab | mahan ^aipdab 11 

li lah II 142 H 

padante vartamanasya tavargasya sthane lakare pare lakaradeso bha¬ 
vati I tal lunati | bhaval likhati || 


i. 1. 136, 


h 1 , 139 , 


i. 2. 152, 


« i. 2. 152, 34. 
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£39) ho jha$ va \\ 143 11 

padante vartamianiaj jasah parasya hakarasya sthane yathasaipkhyarp 
jha§ va bhavati | ajjhalau | aj-halau tri§tubbhiutam | tri^tub-hutam ] vag 
ghasati | vag hasati | ^ad dhalani | §ad halani | taddhitam | tad-hitam j | 

SOS cho "mi 1| 144 1| 

padlante vartamlanaj jasa uttarasya sakiarasya ami pare chakaro bhavati 
va I tac chobhate j tac sobhate | trii§itup chruyate | tri§tup sruyate 11 

nno gagdak sari |1 145 || 

padante vartamanayor hakaraoakarayoh ^ari pare yathasarnkhyarp gak- 
dak ity etav agamau va bhavataji j kruhk sete | kruh ^te | sugairit sete ' 
sugaj) ^te 11 

dnas tat so *scah [j 146 H 

padante vartamanad dakaran nakarac ca parasya sakarasya tadagamo 
va bhavati | ascah [ scasarpyogasyavayavas cet sakaro na bhavati j madhu- 
litt sidati I bhavant samsadi |1 asca iti kim || §at scyotanti | bliavan kyotati ,1 

nah H jak |1 147 j! 

nakarasya padante vartamanasya sakare pare jagagamo^'’ va bhavati 1 
akab i scasarpyogasya tu sakare na bhavati ] bhav^c | bhavah** kte 1 
krsanc sete \ kr§ah sete j bhavahc surah [ bhavan surah 11 

nfnah pi rirak 1| 148 | | 

nfn ity etasya nakarasya padantasthasya pakare pare ri^'^ iti ikaranu- 
bandha adeso rak^ * vagamah paryayejiia bhavato va | n^h^*' pdhi [ nfiph^’ 
pahi 1 nfn pahi 1| 

kdtfiskdn stsak H 149 H 

kan ity etasya sasantasya dvirvacane krte purvasya iti ikaranu- 
bandha adei^ah sak^'^ vagamah paryayeiia nipatyate j klskan**’ 1 karpskan^^ | 
risyor ikaro risyoh [1. 1. 108] iti vise^anarthah || 

£40} chavy amy aprasdnah jj 150 [1 

prasan varjitasya yo nakaras tasya padantasya ampare chavi paratah 
sir*® ade§ab sak'^® vagamah paryayeiia bhavatah j bhavl^’^^ chadayati j bha- 
varp ^^2 chadayati | bhavls’’^ tavsiti | bhavatps-' tarati || chaviti kim |i bha^ 
van phalati || amiti kim 1| bhavan tsarukab || apra^na iti kim || prasan 
carati {| 


i. A. 54. 

*« i. 1. 108 ; 2 67. 

i. 1. 108. 

*^2 i. 1 . no, 137. 


i. 1. 137. 

^7 1, 1. no ; 2. 67. 

50 i. 1. 54. 

53 i. 1. no. 


*5 i. 1. 108. 

*» 1 . 1. no. 

1. 1. ,108, 137. 


61 
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pumaif. khayi || 151 {| 

pum ity etasya yad antyaip tasya padantasya ampare khayi paratah 
sisakau bhavatah | pSuskokilah^* I puipskokilah 4 puskhatam 1 purpskhatam j 
pufcali I puip&alT H 

samak skfsi gluk ca jj 152 || 

slqrsi sasatkasya k{fio ’vayave sakSre pare sam ity etasya asakau gluk ca 
bhavanti ] sasskarta*’ | sasskartum 1 satpsskarta | sarpsskartum | saskarta | 
saskartum || gitvam uttarartham || 

vyo ’fy aghobhobhagoh ! | 153 11 

avanoad agho-bho-bhago ity etebhyas ca parasya padantasya vakarasya 
yakarasya cia§i pare glug bhavati | vrk§a hasati | vrki?avrscam ^afcslaioo vjk?av | 
deva** yanti j agho hasati’* [ bho dadiati | bhago dehi 1| padanta iti kim |] 
gavyam | jayyam | bho vyoma || 

acy aspaffas ca || 154 |1 

avaiioad aghobhobhagobhyas ca parayoli padantayor vyor aci pare glug 
aspa$tah avyakta4ruti4 casanno bhavati j pata u | patav u” | ta u | tay u i 
agho u I aghoy u [ agho’® atra j aghoy atra | bha” atra | bhoy atra | bhago 
atra 1 bhagoy atra 1| gluci gitah [1. 1. 100] iti sandhipratii?edharthah 1| 

vanuny at i j 155 | ] 

avatiQQt parasya padantasya vyah unvarjite aci pare glug aspa$ta4 cade- 
§au va bhavatah 1 pak§e tadavasthyam | pata iha | patav iha j patav iha i 
deva asate \ devay Ssate | devSy Ssate || padanta iti kim || nayanam’’ | 
lavanam || 

1^41} rer yah {| 156 |1 

avamiiad aghobhoUiagobhyaS ca parasya rer ikaranubandhasya sthane 
a§i pare yakaro bhavati | devay’* Ssate 1 deva’" hasanti | aghoy®® atra j 

agho hasati | bhoy aste | bho raja | bhagoy assva | bhago dayase |i rer iti 

kim {I antar dayate 11 

alo ’ddha?y uh || 157 1| 

akarat parasya reh sthane akare ha$i ca pare ukara ade4o bhavati | 
yatvapavSdah 1 4ramaa)o«* ’smi | dharmo’® jayati ![ takarah kim 1| deva®® 
atra | deva yanti | susrotaS atra nv asi | susrotaS dehi | sarvajha aSste || 
rer iti kim || antar asmi || 

holy anansamdse luk tah sat || 158 || 

takSrasthanikat^ sakaiSt parasya rer hali pare lug bhavati | na cet sa 
sakaro nadsamase Uiavati | e$a®® karoti | sa dadati | paramaii$a karoti | 

” 1 . 1. 155. ’« 1 . 1. 156. 

« 1 . 2. 72. =0 J. 2. 72 ; 1. 153. 

J. 2. 72; 1. 94. 1 . 2.72 ; 1. 156, 156. 

0 * 1 . 2. 15, 72. 


0* 1 . 2 . 72 ; 1. 156. 
w 4 . 3. 86. 

•0 1 . 2. 72 ; 1 . 155. 
« /. 2. 15. 
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paramasa dadati | j haliti kim 11 eso ’smi®® | so *smi 11 anansamasa iti kim | i 
ane^o gacchati 1 aso gacchati 11 

tadah pddapurofte || 159 || 

tadadeSat sakarad uttarasya rer aci pare anafisam&se lug bhavati | pada* 
puraioavi^aye | lope cet p&dab puryate | 

saii§a diai^arathi ramab saii§a raja yudhi§thirali | 
sai§a karno mahatyiagi sai§a partho dhanurdharab 1| 
padapuraioa iti kim || 

sa e?a bharato raja yo nyayye pathi vartate 11 

TO 'hno \sy asubrupardtrirathantare || 160 |1 

ahan*^*^ ity etasya rer a§i pare rephiade^o bhavati na subruparatrirathan- 
tare§u | ahar^® eti | ahar dadati || asubruparlatrirathantara iti kim i| aho- 
bhyam®^ | ahobhih | dirghahayam®® 1 ahorupam | gatam aho®*^ ratrir agata 1 
aho rathantaram \\ 

£42} visarjantyasya 1| 161 |j 

visarjaniyasyl^i^® pare repho bhavati | munir^^ asti | sadhur asmi | 
sajur^^ jayati | pitur dayase || visarjaniyasyety adhikara a padaparisamap- 
teb II 

vdharpatyddku 1| 162 jj 

aharpatity evamadi§u sabde§u visarjaniyasya sthane repho bhavati va [ 
aharpatib | ahabpatib^^ I girpatib | gibpatib I dhurpatih dhubpatib | praceta*'* 
rajan | praceto rajan 11 Va rephad atra rer utvabadhaya pak§e visarjanlyab 11 

SOS chavy asari || 163 || 

visarjaniyasya sthane asarpare chavi paratab sakaro bhavati j kas cha 
dayati | kas*^ tarati | antas thucjati j rnata? takarena || Ei^riti kim H aseb 
tsaruli II 

sari vd || 164 \\ 

visarjaniyasya asarpare sari pare sakaro va bhavati | kas !k>bhatc''^ | 
kab ^bhate | mata? §a!ndhe | matab ^aindhe | antas siktab | antab siktali l! 

luk khayi pare || 165 || 

visarjaniyasya khayi pare ^ri parato lug va bhavati | anta sklialati | 
antas skhalati | antab skhalati | cafc§u spandate | cak§us spandate | cak$uh 
spandate || 


1 . 2. 72 ; 1. 157, 94. ®® i. 2. 72. i. 2. 72 ; 1. 157. 

68 i. 2. 95, 134. 60 i. 1. 157. 2. 67. 

71 1 . 2. 72, 67. 72 j. 2. 72. 73 i. 2. 72 ; 1. 160 ; 2. 67. 

74 i. 1 . 130, 80. 75 2 . 2 . 72, 67. 
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kupau X ka X pant !l 166 || 

visarjaniyasyakavargiyepavargiyeca^arparekhayiparexka^pa ity etau 
jihvamullyopadhmianiyau yath^saipkhyam adesau va bhavatati | ka X karoti | 

kah karoti | kax khanati I kah khanati ianta^ pacati 1 antah pacati I anta^^ 
phalati | antab phalati 1| asarpara iti kim || vasalb k§aumam | abdhib psa- 
tam 11 khayiti kim 11 antar gacchati | antar bhasate [ | 

tirasas teh sih H 167 || 

tisanijnakasya^® tirasah ^bdasya saipbandhino visarjaniyasya sthane 
kavargiye pavarglye ca^rpare khayi pare sih ikamnubandha adeso bhavati 
va I tiraskrtya | tirahkrtya | tiraskaroti \ tiraiikaroti || ter iti kim || tiral.i 
krtva II 

{43} namaspurasalj, || 168 |1 

namaspuras"^ ity etayos tisanijhakayoh sarpbandhinor visarjaniyasya 
kupav a^rpare khayi pare nityarp sir bhavati | namaslgtya | namaskaroti | 
puraskrtya | puraskaroti 11 ter iti kim 11 namah kftvia | purab kftva j | yoga- 
vibhago nityarthab || 

caturnirdurbahirdvkprddusam 1| 169 1| 

catur-nis-dus-bahis-iavis-pradus ity ctc^aip visarjaniyasya kui>av asarpare 
khayi pare sir bhavati \ catu§kam^“ j catu^patram | nii§karoti | ni§pacati | 
du$karoti | du§pacati | bahi§karoti | bahi§pacati | avi§karoti | avi§pacati j 
pradu§karoti | pradu^pibati \ ni^kulali | du§puru$ab || 

suco vd 11 170 j| 

sucpratyayantasya visarjaniyasya kupav asarpare khayi pare sir va 
bhavati | dvi?''-^ karoti | dvib'"-^ karoti | tri§ klianati | trib khanati | catu§ 
pacati 1 catub^^ pacati H 

isuso 'pek^dydm || 171 |1 

isuspratyayantasya saipbandhino visarjaniyasya kupav asarpare khayi 
pare sir va bhavati | sthaninimittapade cet parasparasyapek^ayam bhavatab 1 
sarpi§ karoti^® 1 sarpib karoti i sarpi§ pibati | sarpib pibati | dhanu§ khap- 
dayati | dhanub khan<Jayati 1 dhanui§ phalati j dhanub phalati paramasarpi§ 
karoti | paramasarpib karoti | paramadhanu? phalati | paramadhanul> 
phalati || isa sahacaryiad uso ’tiho 'tra grahaiijad iha na bhavati || cakrub 
kalahani | bhindyub piapani || apek§:ay!am iti kim || tii§ithatil sarpib piba 
tvam udakam || 

ndkHyaikdrthe || 172 || 

isuspratyayantasya visarjaniyasya sthane kupav a§arpare khayi kriya- 

76 i. 1, 31. i. 1. 29. 78 i. 2. 65. 

79 L 2. 72, 67, 65. «« 1. 2. 67. 
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padavarjitasamanadhikaratiapadasthe pare sthaninimittayor apek^yam six 
na bhavati | sarpih®^ kialakam | yajuli pitakam || kriyaprati§edhali kim |j 
sarpi§ kriyate ®2 | sarpih kriyate || ekSrtha iti kim 1| sarpi§ kumbhe | sarpib 
kumbhe || 


{44} samdse "samastasya |1 173 || 

isuspratyayantasya purvenasamastasya sarpbandhino visarjaniyasya 
kupav asarpare khayi pare sir bhavati | te cet sthaninimittapade ekasamace 
bhavatal;! | sarpi§kujndam®^ 1 sarpi§panam | dhanu§khao<Jam | dhanu^pha 
lam 11 samasa iti kim 11 ti§thatu sarpih®^ piba tvam udakam 11 asamastasyeti 
kim II paramasarpihkuiidam®* | indradhaniilikhandam [j 

pade 'dhassirasali |1 174 j] 

purvaj^rtasamasayoili adhas-4iras ity etayor visarjaniyasya padasabde 
pare samase sir bhavati 1 adhaspadam^^ | siraspadam || samiasa iti kim j| 
adhah®^ padam | siral:i padam || asamastasyeti kim || paramasiralipadam 1| 

krkamkamsakusdkaWikumbhapdtre 'to 'navyayasya || 175 || 

anavyayasya purvenasamastasya sarpbandhino ’karat parasya visarja 
niyasya sthane (Jukrn karape kamuh kantau karnsa-kuSa-karpi-kumbha-patra 
ity etei§u paratah samSse sir bhavati | ayaskit | ayaskarab | payaskamab i 
yasasfcamab | ayaskatpsab | ayaskusla | ayaskarnl | payaskumbhab 1 payas* 
kumbhi | payaspatram | payaspatri || pratipadikagrahape lihgavi4i§tasyapi 
grahapaip bhavati || anavyayasyeti kim |1 svahkamali 1| samiasa iti kim || 
ayali karoti || asamastasyeti kim jj paramayasabkamali || ^likamlti®’ pavi- 
dhau kamigrahaipad atrapyantagrahapam | tena striyarp payaskamiti bha¬ 
vati II 

pratyaye jj 176 ij 

anavyayasya sarpbandhino visarjaniyasya kupav asarpare khayi pratya- 
yasthe pare sir bhavati | kamya-kalpa-ka-pa^b pratyayah j tan kavayab 
prayojayanti [ yasaskamyati | gi§kalpam®^ | yasaskam [ yu§pasa®® | suyu^- 
pa§a II 

na rahttahi. kdmy^ |1 177 H 

rephantasyahnas ca visarjaniyasya kamyapratyaye sir na bhavati | 
dhubkamyati®^ | ahabkamyati®* |1 

{45} hrdsvdt supas ti jl 178 1| 

hrsvat parasya visarjaniyasya subantad vihite takaradau pratyaye sir 
bhavati \ tara-tama-tas-taya-tva-tal-tyab pratyayab tan kavayab prayojayanti | 


i. 2. 72, 67. 
i. 2. 72, 67. 
87 i. 2. 67. 


82 i. 1. 171 ; 2. 66. 
8^ 4, 3. JIO. 


83 i. 2. 63. 
80 i. 2. 65. 
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sarpi§taram®® 1 sarpi§tamani \ sarpi§itab | catu^tayam [ catu^tvam i catu§ta | 

ni^tyati || 

niso 'msevdydm tape || 179 |1 

nisah saipbandhino visarjaniyasya takaradau tapatau paratah sir bha- 
vati I ni$tapati®® svarnam || anasevayam iti kirn || nistapati svarnaip 
svaniakiarati |1 titi kim |1 niratapat 1| sapnirddad iha na bhavati || nista- 
tapti II 

tipa ^apanubandhena nirdi§taqi yad ganena ca | 
yac caikajgrahanaip kiip cit pancaitani na yansluci 11 

kaskddi^u || 180 1 | 

kaska iti evamprakare^u sabde§u visarjaniyasya sthane kavar^ye pavar- 
giye c^pare khayi pare sir adeso bhavati | kaskah | kautaskutah || sai- 
pi^kuindtediganapiathah samastarthah | tena paramasarpi^kupdiketyadis^ sid- 
dham 11 bahuvacanad akrtigano yam | tena bhaskara ityadi siddham 11 

iti Msrutakevalide^yacaryasakatayanakrte 
^abdanuMsane cintamapau vrttau 
prathamasyadhyayasya 
prathamah paclah || 


M L 2. 65. 


Cf. 2. 1. 173. 



£463 VARIAE LECTIONES 


H auf dem Titelblatt: | 

sakatdy(mavydkarmj.aprdram - 
bhah 11 srijinendrdya naniah 1 1 
P f^gt mit Verehrung aus- 
driickenden Worten an, wo¬ 
ven ich nur "namali | '"na- 
mah zu lesen vermag. 

13 3 prakasayasciffitd^ P, prakdsa 

yaccintd° B, ""yainscita (corn 
^yaccimtd'') H. [St. 1] 

7 ^patiyyaf^ BP. [St. 3] 

8 Die Strophen von 4 an fehlen 
bei P. 

8 sarvasdstrdrftbudhiritbudhi'^ 

(corn wie im Text) H. 

9 sayasahsrt B. |St. 4] 

10 °grandham B. [St. 5] 

10 sampurna H. 

11 ® marhatsydsana'^ H. 

14 tasydtr H, [St. 7] 

17 sdstrasam^ahemo" H. I St. 8] 

21 ^dihdsthi H. [St. 101 

22 ^dhdtu B. [St. 11] 

25 vrttauttau H. 

14 4 B kiirzt den Vers namah s'/F 

usw. mit n° snvardhamdnd^ 
yetyddi ab. 

6 yogyatd athavd B. 

8 sdk^dtsakala'' 11. 

8 HB om. namah. 

14 fif. Die Lesarten von H. fur 
die pratydhdraS\iiX 2 i^ sind 
nicht angegeben, weil der Text 
zu sehr verderbt ist. 

14 14 °varalan B. 

18 °pddhdnaff, H. 


22 BH om. den Vers uccair 
uddtto usw. 

24 H om. r ity anena - jtya- 

kalj,. 

24 f. B om. I in Ivarnasydpi. 

25 lugrahoiM B. 

26 lukdre° B, lukdram^ H. 

29 vd ya dtmanah B. [1]' 

31 at (st. ak). B. 

31 H add. ktan hinter ptasu. 

15 2 varnasya B. [2] 

3 dtmand saha bhavali H. 

6 H add. rt hinter ut. [3] 

7 jvyon H. [4] 

8 videyah P. 

9 agakdrofia H. 

9 asmai H. 

13 bhaifat B. [5] 

15 Mss. sva. [6] 

17 kdtalakdt H. 

19 spr^jitesatsprstam vivita"" P 

20 sthdndma H. 

22 maaicu° B. 

23 o:^thyah B. 

23 kanthostham | eke^dm H. 

24 °ete^dm BP. 

24 jthurapd B. 

25 lutulahd B, lutula"" P, itula'’ H 
£47} i5 26 kanthyand'' P. 

29 Mss. aaa. 

16 1 luvarna'" B. 

8 ktenitjah H. [7] 

9 B om. alpaprdnasya. 

10 gho^acato B. 

11 H om. bhavati. 

12 amu^yai H. 

13 stryanyatonuh B. 


* [Hereafter the reference*/ in square brackets are to Sutras.) 
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s. z. 

14 yuvati B. 

18 H Wgt tu hinter sarnjndyatn 

19 svdsun B. 

22 vatkaryani H. [9] 

22 yavaddhd B. 

29 °mdsedhyartthah B, ""mdse- 
dhyarddah H. [llj 

30 vidhdtavye nach ca PH. 

32 psluk B. 

i7 12 bhrdtd dayodhikah H. [14] 

13 ekapitrkamdtrkah | paramo'' 

H. 

14 jivasati H. jivati sati P. 

14 putrddih B. 

14 P hat ca nach bhrdtari. 

15 f. paramaprakjiir gargalt sydt | 
gdrgis tadanantarah | vrddko 
gdrgyas trtiyah H. 

17 gdrgydyane yuvd B. 

17 H om. yuvd, 

24 pitrpye B. [15] 

24 pitam B. 

25 jtvddgdrgyah H. 

25 B om, gdrgyah. 

29 °patyam kutsau yuvd B. [16^ 
18 2 hardni H. [17] 

3 devadattdh B. 

8 yasydkamvddi° B. 

9 sahdasydcdmddiva'' B. 

9 B om. sa hinter vd, 

12 ^ecainchddau B, desavyenchd- 
dau H. [20] 

13 B om. yasya. 

13 ""ten hbhavati sa° P. 

14 PH om. pratyaye. 

IS lA F om. bhavati. 

14 viddtavye P. 

15 H om. skaunagarikt. 

15 bahika'' H. 

17 H add. gonarddiydh zwischen 
^bhavati und chddd° 

17 phibhddau na bhavatah B. 


20 °pek^m H. [21] 

21 aikacakrakah BH. 

26 H om. pdpacya. [22] 

27 nivrtih BH. 

28 dddd° P, ddddghvabh H. [23] 

29 ddriipo dhdrupaica B, dddd- 
rupopalak^itaro H. 

29 sah abakdrd° PH. 

30 dydrupau B, dhdturupd H. 

30 prayiitd H. 

19 1 dheth B. 

2 ''daddti H. 

3 avattdddtam B. 

5 ghana B. [24] 

7 P om. apratyaye. 

7 pratyayah paro B, P om. 
parafji. 

7 abhyamandyatah H. 

8 abhimamomandi^ati H. 

8 prdsddlyata H. 

8 prdsisddiyapati H. 

9 ulsukditvd H. 

15 B om. iti nach °pari, [25| 

16 ^tikrdnia'' P. 

18 vrk^avr'' B. 

20 f. "bhdvasya cakdpraka'' H 

22 prdktameva B. 

23 parasyate H. 

25 yadarthah H. 

28 (Idjanta B. [26] 

30 sukavlkrtya B und H s. m. 

30 pafekrtya H. 

30 uryddi B. 

32 ddcsdrtharmydt B. 

20 3 ^upadesah P. [27] 

3 parigraha H. 

5 bhavati B. 

8 pdtyd B. 

10 kdrikd H. 

£48} 20 ID karttram B. 

13 vkyamdna^ B, vidj^umana^ H. 

19 ^samjno B. [29] 
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S. Z. 

29 vd nach bhavati H. [31] 

33 f. B om. anyatra usw. 

21 4 anatydddnamupase^ah H. [33,] 
8 sdmye H. [34] 

10 f. H. om. adhi kjtvd. 

12 H om. tena. 

12 ^kalpate H. 

12 ""tvddhiti B. 

15, 16 In P ist die Stelle abgc- 
brochen. [35] 

17 avanikrtya B. 

18 f, H voller Fehler ! [36] 

20 PH om. nityarfi. 

21 gatvd B. krtah B. 

22 1 tasvmddm^dhantasydtnktdii- 

tvantisuptasvd'' B, "^madan- 
tasydm'' P, ""madantasdmktvtr 
H. [39] 

4 sunaptasu'' B. 

6 H om. ndm u€cais°. 

6f. adharuisi B. 

7 ^dmdditab | rdvanaditah B, 

8 vydsayesityd’^ B 

9 padhidvai° B, padi"" H. 

10 dhrtvd B. 

10 ""mojam B. 

11 B om. hartum. 

12 f. ptasvdbham H. 

16 tr^u B. 

17 yatna veti B. 

18 dpo B, dpa H. 

21 idudarritam P. [40] 

22 sabdadvandvd° B. 

28 pratyaya krto sasthyd H. [41] 

30 pasthydntd'" P, pasthdntd° H, 

23 5 ghddya^ H. [43] 

7 pranimsti H. 

14 spartthe B. [46] 

21 Mss. ^a^thyd. [47] 

21 sthanentalah B. 

22 yontyorla tasya B. 

23 24 sendnl B. 


S. Z. 

28 dvipam B, dvipab H. [48] 

24 1 °nidav B. [49] 

3 jascassi H. 

3 slh B. 

3 H om. dhandni. 

5 H om. jho 'ntah iti yah. 

10 f. H om. suval lope 'pi. [50] 

13 so H. 

13 H om. na. 

21 tatrdllu° B. [51] 

27 B add. yaluci hinter yavidhau. 

32 taksati kd^latat B. 

33 kdstataditi H. 

34 prdyinayanni° H. 

25 3 ^adik ity ato jas H. 

7 enacchitakah B. [52] 

10 didddih H. ]53J 

11 tastadsorsca H. 

12 svapitsdye H. 

12 veditd B. 

15 bhavdntchurah B, bhavdnchu- 
rab H. [54] 

18 vise^asya H. [55] 

18 samuddyoyasymtontd° P. 

18 H om. 'ntdvayavo. 

19 yvu B, yvra H. 

20 jayastava B. 

26 ''myaghd'^ H. [57] 

28 ghanddi"" H. 

30 smarani H. 

32 saptamyarthasyaB.. [58] 

26 1 ^kjtyddib H. [59] 

2 f. P om. den ersten Satz bis 
pratydhdrah. 

2 patyam B. 

2 nin ityd B. 

3 tid iti atitas H. yunaritaditya- 
tas B. 

4 P om. visesanam. 

4 samuddyasya BH. 

11 "^gandhyabandhub (beidesmal 
fur ''gandhyd'') BH. 
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12 :^yasyais B. 

16 sakara-asya B. [60] 

£49} 26 18 ^nakulam^ B. 

19 sdmkothinam B, sdmkodinam 
H. 

19 vydkrosi B, vydkroni H. 

24 H om. sddhu no rak^atu, [61] 

25 kurupi grdmam gacchha B, 

kaffiru grdmam ca H. 

26 Mss. om. yavdn und Icsen 
lunthi. 

26 saktmnsca B. 

26 f. H om. devadattena no ddta- 
vyam. 

28 ff. odanam pamca na bhavis- 
yaii 1 mama bhavisyati j 

paca 1 tava bhavisyati | oda¬ 
nam I tava bhavisyati j 

arthdt usw. H. 

30 prakaranddvdgatd° B, ""dvd- 
gatdtavap7aka° H. 

31 mahinau B, °hin H. [62,1 
27 2 ndntam ke pare padam^- [63] 

3 kyacchdm H, 

5 B om. kya iti kirn ij sdmdn- 
yah II 

5 H add. suM vimanyah zvvi- 
schen sdmmyah und suri. 

6 vidvalya° B. [64] 

9 urnndlayuh H. 

10 yairi(^nm H. 

11 Mss. vjtya^, [65] 

12 pardrtthd° B. 

13 tasydntasabdah H. 

17 sdrntam tdintorn P. [66] 

17 P om. pratyaye pare. 

18 padatn P. 

21 P om. pare. [67] 

24 varttamdnasydno B. [68] 

25 f. soma same BH. Das aniind- 
s^Arfl-Zeichen fehlt ebenfall? in 
den ubrigen Beispielen bei B. 


S. Z. 

28 pdfaliputradyd B, °trddd H 
(nur einmal !). 

2^ 3 P omi. d padapari''. [70] 

10 P om. ndnyah. [72] 

10 f. B gibt das Zeichen fur die 
Plutierung stets mit nu 
wieder; bei H fehlt jeglichcs 
Zeichen. 

28 16 ftakdya BH. [73] 

17 iko yantabhir"^ B. 

20 PH om. vd. [74] 

27 svo vd fiir vd PH. [75,] 

28 f. Die Lesarten H’s sind voller 
Schreibfehler und daher un- 
beriicksichtigt gelassen. B liest 
durchweg lu fiir /. 

29 4 ff. pitjjscibhab | pitjsabhali ] 

luti 1 pitrlkdra}^ | pitrlukdrali j 
pitrkdra^ ( luvari^asya j pit- 
lurtaka° | pitluftaka^ | pitr- 
taka"' I luti luvarnasya pitlul- 
taka° I pitlu lutaka"" i pitr- 
tanaka^ B, rti | pitrrsabhah j 
pitrrsabhah | pitrsabhah | iti 
pitflkdrah | pitrlakdrah | lakd- 
varnasya pitarta ikd ity ' pita 
rtaka° | lati [ lavarnasya pitl 
ltaka° I pitl iataka° (zwei- 
mal!) pitrtaka'" H. |76] 

8 rpidddi"" H. 

12 f. nityana dirggho adeso B 
[77] 

16 sasyat B. [78] 

29 ""vahosyoh B. [81] 

30 1 °nara B. [82] 

5 saltaka H. 

6 enucyaic B. [83] 

11 yadavarnasya B. [84] 

14 svairasem^ B. [85] 

18 omddi° B. [86] 

21 adyarsydt (st. adya ar"^) B. 
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11 jfj^vayavahi, rnam jmrtiabh 
B : H verderbt! f90J 

32 2 B om. suca Hi nivrttam, [95] 

5 f. lak^cn^apratipa^ usw. nur in 
P. 

29 B om. d u^nam opiam. [101] 

33 9 f. tacca vd na bhavati P. 

[103,] 

11 u B. [104] 

£50} 33 12, 14. u B. 

19 kxmu B. [105] 

21 ca bhavanti H. 

24 °ndikasvah B. [106] 

26 hala mdtram B. 

26 f. Das Zeichen fiir das anu- 
ndsika wird uberall weg- 
gelassen. 

34 3 ""ndsiko bhavati B. [108] 

3 Das anuridsika-Zeichm fehlt 
bei B. 

6 nimittasve B, '"■ttasyaso P, 

°mitrasvo H. [109] 

14 B om. ^ha\ [111] 

23 f. In B fallt das Zeichen fiir 
das antmdsika durchweg aus. 

[ 112 ] 

24 kinta hmalayati B ; beidesmal 
hfse B. 

28 samrdt samrdjau H. [113] 

35 3 B om. kas cchd° und ka<^ 

chddayati. H hat nur kas 
cdda"*. [115] 

6 tac sete, tach sete B, tac §ete, 
tacete H. 

11 proktundva B. [116] 

12 H om. madhvv atra und 
madhv°. 

13 trasvvatra und tra^vatra B. 

36 6 tarsah B. [122] 

11 cd (st. vd) B. [124] 

16 ff. nu fiir das Zeichen der 
Plutierung B. [125} 


S. Z. 

19 ""mdhih B. [126] 

37 3 vlpsdyadvyaktih B. [128] 

10 damadatnd ka° H. [130,] 

16 yamdditi B. [132] 

21 taptd BH. [133] 

25 H om trisamyogah trisarn- 
yoga iti B. [134] 

28 carrd B. [135] 

310 rnatsyate B. 

38 AkauhB. [137] 

8 jha^ayati B. 

10 nnasdt B. 

10 f. to$ptti (st. toh k iti) B. 

38 11 °^tve B. 

12 $u B. [138] 

18 to^padd^ B. [140] 

26 ^andhah B. [141] 

39 14 dnastat B. 1 146] 

19 jat B. [147] 

21 scali samyogasya B. 

22 EXirchweg °nch° in bhavdnc 
sete usw. B. 

26 f. ^j^dhpdhi und njmdhpd B. 
[148] 

40 3 bhavdnschddayati B. [130] 

5 sarukah B. 

6 prasdri carati B. 

11 samaskrsi BP. [152] 

16 avarndntdd P. [153] 

18 dcak^ano B. 

18 vrksac B. 

22 ff. Die undeutlich auszuspre- 
chenden y und v werden in 
B durchweg mit einem can- 
drabindu bezeichnet. [154] 

28 f. Das v im ersten pafaviha 
und das y im ersten devdyd- 
sate sind in B mit candra- 
bindu bezeichnet. [155] 

41 3 deva^ dsate B. [156] 

4 bhago^dsva B. 

8 kavano B. [157] 
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s. z. 

9 devd yatra H. 

13 cetsakdro B. [158] 

23 B. [160] 

26 digghdhdyayam B, dirgkd- 
hdyayam H. 

42 3 sajdrdayate H. [161] 

3 pitardayase B. 

7t B liest gl^pati (st. gih'') 
und om. [162] 
dhiihpatih und praceto rdjov. 

7 f. ahalpatih, gllpati und dhuU 
pati H. 

10 sascavy° B. [163] 

13 aseda B. 

22 kupaumkarpam B. [166] 

23 khayi pare nkarpa und so 
{51} durchweg n fiir X und 
r fur bei B. 

42 26 B om. antalii pacati, 

27 dadbhUjt psdtam BH. 


S. Z. 

29 tirasafj^ stek sih B, tirasaste 
sih R [167] 

45 3 B om. nityam- [168] 

5 ter Hi ... puralt kftvd nur in 
H. 

26 pare nach khayi P. [172] 

44 19 ayaskumbhalj> B. [175] 

21 ayakah karoti BH. 

44 26 f. tan kavayah prayojayanti 

nur in H ; in P iibrigens fallt 
das Ganze mit kdmya begin- 
nend weg. [176] 

45 3 f. tan kavayah'' nur in H. 

[178] 

9 H add. nistaptd ardtayah || 
anyatra | nach nistapati 
svarnam. [179] 

13 "kddgrahanam B. 

13 yad iluci B. 

20 ff. P om. §71, B om. srt ... 
kftau. vrtau PH. [180] 
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• • M ** 

Ubersetzung der Sutras und Erlauterungen. 

Wegen der tibersetzung der einleitenden Strophen s. Einleitung S. 7 f. 
Das sahddrthasambandha (S. 14, 5) ist sicherlich dem ersten Varttika des 
Katyiayana siddhe sabdarthasatnbandhe entlehnt und ist daher im Sinne Patan* 
jali’s zu fassen, der das Komp. als ein dreigliedriges Dvandva auffasst. Das 
yogyatu des Korn, bedeutet wohl nicht mehr als saipbandha oder vielmehr 
das Geeignetsein den Zusammenhang (zwischen dem Auszudriickenden und 
dem Ausdriickenden) herzustellen.^— dharmmthakdma° usw. : ’’ Weil der 
Erkenntnis des wahren Wesens von dharma, artha, kdrna und moha die 
Kcnntnis der Worte und (deren) Bedeutungen vorausgeht, soli der Weisc die 
Grammatik kennen lernen 

Die A^tadhyayl hat 14 pratydhdra-Sutvdi^. Sakatayana hat die Zahl um 
eins vermindert. Einem Varttika Katyayana’s zufolge hat er den anusvdra, 
visarjanlya, jihvdmultya aufgenommen.^—Gestutzt auf das Varttika (P. /. 1. 
9 Via. 5) rkdralkdrayoh savarnavidhih lasst er den Vokal I mit wenigen Aus- 
nahmen durchweg unberiicksichtigt. Die Homogenitat von r und / wird zwar 
nicht ausdriicklich erwahnt, ergibt sich aber nach dem Kom. durch ein 
jfidpaka. S. 2. 3. 27 schreibt die Plutierung der Vokale mit Ausnahme des r» 
aber einschliesslich des /, unter gewissen Bedingungen vor. Es ware nicht 
notig gewesen, heisst es, die Einschliessung von / dort ausdriiklich zu erwahnen. 
wenn nicht r und i homogen waren und demz.ufolge die Ausschliessung von 7 
auch die von / mit sich gebracht hatte. Das zweideutige n des Panini'schen 
pratydhdra Ian (vgl. MBh^. Vol. I, S. 34 /.) wird hier durch ein neutrales 
n ersetzt; das t des siva-Sutra hayavaral wird als zwecklos aufgegeben. Bei 
dieser letzten Anderung ist er Candra gefolgt. {53} Femer weicht S^at. 
von seinen Vorgangern darin ab, dass er die nicht aspirierten Mediae und die 
aspirierten Mediae und Tenues in drei gleichen, phonetisch einheitlichen Sutras 
{jabagadddas, jhabhaghadhadha^, khaphacha(hathat) angibt; dagegen erschei- 
nen sie bei Panini und Candra in scheinbar willkiirlich zusammengesetzten 
Abschnitten {jhabhan, ghadhadka^, jabagadadas, khaphachathathacatatav). - 
Alle drei MSS. lesen einstimmig pratydhdrayan (S. 14, 18) ; ich weiss es aber 
nicht recht zu deuten. 


1 Apte gibt yogyatd wieder : the absence of absurdity in the mutual connec¬ 
tion of the things signified by the wordsf, und verweist auf die Definition im Sdhitya- 
darpana (ed. Kane, Bombay 1910, S. 8 oben) : yogyatd paraspara sarfibandhe 
bddhdbhdvab. 

2 Nach Kielhorn, Ind, Ant, Bd. 16, S. 26^. 
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1. (Ein Laut oder ein Aggregat von Lauten, das) mit einem stuminen 
Buchstaben (versehen ist, bezeichnet alles Dazwischenliegende) bis zu deni 
stummen Buchstaben mit Einschluss seiner selbst. 

•P. i. 1. 71 ; C. i. 1. 1. 

I let ist in itd c it aufzulosen. Der sandhi erfoigt nach S. i. 1. 82, 86. 
Den ersten drei Sutras Sakat’s entsprechen die namlichen in dem Candra- 
Vyakarana. 

2. (Ein Konsonant) mit (dem stummen Laut) u (bezeichnet) den 
homogenen ( [5t;a] einschliesslich seiner selbst). 

P. i. 1, 69 ; C. Z. 1. 2. 

Nach i§. i. 1. 6 heisst sva ein homogener Laut und ist infolgedessen gleich- 
bedeutend mit dem Panini’schen savarna. Dem Wortlaute nach also gilt 
die obige Regel fiir allc Laute, die eincn homogenen Laut aufweisen. In dcr 
Tat aber wird der stumme I^aut u nur an k, c, /, t und p angefiigt; daher im 
Kom. svasya vargasya. 

3. (Ein Vokal) mit (folgendem) t (bezeichnet) nur einen so langcn 
(d. h. den Vokal seiner Quantitiit). 

P. i. 1. 70 ; C. i. 1. 3. 

Diese und die folgende Regel schliessen ein, dass ein mit / unver- 
bundener Vokal, ausser Suffixen, Augmenten und Substituten, zugleich die 
entsprechenden langen, plutieiten und nasalierten Formen desselben bezeichnet. 

4. Ein operativer (Vokal d. h. ein Vokal, der ein Suffix oder Augment 
ist, bezeichnet nur den Vokal seiner Quantitat), ausser wenn er mit (dem 
stummen Laut) g versehen ist, 

Cf. P. i. 1. 69. 

iSakat. hat das Panini’sche Sutra i. 1. 69 mit Riicksicht auf die Pari- 
bh^ (19), bhdvyamdnena savarndnarri grahmiam na, verandert. Da wird 
dem Wort pratyaya seine etymologische Bedeutung angewiesen. Vgl. Kaiyata 
dazu : pratiyate vidhiyate iti yaugikasydtra pratyayasya grahan-am iti bhdvah. 
- -Zu amum, amu des Kom. : Der stumme Laut g hat zwei Funktionen ; die 
cine wird hier erwahnt, die andere erst in i. 1. 100, Wird g einem operativcn 
Vokal wie z. B. einem Suffix angefugt, so hat nach dieser Regel das wirkliche 
Substitut ebensoviel mdtrds wie der sthdnin ; z. B. nach S. 1. 2. 44 wird 
flir das d von ados m substituiert, {54} wobei {g)u fiir den unmittelbar 
darauf folgenden Laut antritt. Folgt also au des nom. oder des acc. du. auf 
das ahga ada, so muss das Substitut ebenfalls zivei mdtrds haben, und infolge¬ 
dessen tritt amu (und nicht amu) fiir adau (aus ada + au) ein. Folgt 
dag^en ein kurzes a auf d, wie in adam (aus ada + am), so muss ein kmzes 
u fiir den folgenden Laut substituiert werden ; infolgedessen heisst der acc. 
sing. mas. amum. 

5. (Buchstaben oder Aggregate von Buchstaben, die in der Grammatik 
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angefiihrt, aber in der gewdhnlichen Sprache) nicht gebraucht (werden, 
heissen) stumme Buchstaben (it). 

Cf. P. 1. 3. 2-9; C. i. 1. 5; H. 1. 1. 37. 

In tuViCpru (= Wz. vep) sind die Buchstaben t, u, r und it. Dieses 
Sutra vertritt die Regeln P^ini’s 1. 3. 2-9. 

6. Wenn die Artikulationsstelle und die Tatigkeit (des Mundes) gleich 
sind, (heissen die Laute) honix>gen (sva). 

P. i. 1. 9; H. 1. 1. 17. 

MS. P gibt fiir dieses Sutra ausnahmsweise den ganzen, wie in Text 
gedruckten Kommentar.'^—Die MSS. lassen einstimmig den visarjaniya hinler 
sva aus. Der Ausfall ist nach S. i. 1. 165 (=F. 8. 3. 36 Va. 1) freigestellt. 
Die Lesart ohne den visarjaniya mag wohl die urspriingliche sein, weil dadurch 
das Sutra um einen Buchstaben kiirzer ist. Der Kcwisequenz halber habe ich 
die vollere Schreibung beibehalten.—Die Unterscheidung der sechs kurzen von 
den zwolf langen und plutierten a beruht darauf, dass das dsya der kurzen 
samvrta, dagegen das der langen vivrta ist.. Vgl. P. 8. 4. 68.—Nach dem 
Herausgeber der Bombayer Ausgabe des Prakriyas. (S. 4, Anm. 1) heisst 
srk : oUhayor agrabhdgah. Es ist mir nicht bekannt, dass man sjkvan (oder 
sjkkan „ Mundwinkel “) als das dsya von v angegeben hat, was man sonst 
annehmen miisste.—Was Pan. dsya nennt, heisst bei iSakat sthdna, dem pra- 
yatna Pan.’s entspricht aber bei 'Sakat. dsya. Vgl. CintJ^ani und Siddhantak. 
S. 4 (unter tulydsyaprayatnarri savarnam) : tdlvddisthdnam dbhyantara- 
prayatnas ca. —Diese Regel fehlt ganzlich bei Candra !—Zu anukaram : 
Ausser in den Ableitungen von kip und in den Worten, die den Laut / bezeich- 
nen, kommt / nach deh indischen Grammatikern auch bei der Nachahmung 
einer Person vor, die aus Unfahigkeit r auszusprechen an dessen Stelle I 
sagt. So sagt z. B. eine alte Brahmanenfrau pitl, Itaka und pitltaka anstatt 
pitr bezw. rtaka und pitftaka (MBhia?. Bd. 1, S. 19, Z. 16 f.). 

7. (Von den verschiedenen Substituten wird dasjenige vorgezogen,) das 
(dem urspriinglichen Laut) am nachsten (steht). 

P. 1. 1. 50; H. 7, 4. 120. 

Nach dem Kom. kann die Verwandtschaft auf der Artikulationsstelle, 
Qualitat, Quantitat und Bedeutung beruhen. In muni + indra C55] must fur 
die beiden i nach 1. 1. 77 ein langer Vokal substituiert werden ; es wird in 
diesem Falle nach unserer Regel das lange i gewahlt, weil die zwei Vokale — 
das kurze und das lange i — das gleiche sthana haben, und keiner von den 
ubrigen dem sthanin naher steht als dieser.—Zu den Beispielen zu pramarjetia, 
vgl. Anm. zu J. 1. 4.— v&tcai4yayuvati = ein junger weiblicher Nachkomme 
von V. : ddradavrnddrikd^die schdnste unter den D.-Frauen. Das erste femi¬ 
nine died des Kompositums nimmt diejenige maskuline Form an welche 


a 


Vgl. Einleitung S. 11 unter der Beschreibung des MS, 
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dem urspriinglichen Femininum, was die Bedeutung anbelangt, am nachsten 
steht, also wird fur vatan4t nicht vatan4a substituiert, sondern v^(m4yo ( 
ein mannlidier Nachkomme des V.), das jenem noch naher steht als das 
vatar^a da beide den Abkbmmling bezeichnen. 

8. (Eine Operation, die sich auf) ein Verwandtschaft (ausdriickendes) 
Wort (bezieht, tritt nur dann ein), wenn die Verwandtschaft (in der Tat) 
vorhanden ist. 

R 7. 4. 121. 

svasuTya = Sohn des Schwiegervaters, Schwager ; aber svdsuri — Sohn 
eines Mannes, der einem Schwiegervater ahnelt.^ Diese Regel vermag ich 
weder bei Pain, noch bei seinen Kom. nachzuweisen. Vgl. jedoch Ujjvala- 
datta's Kom. zu Uii 1. 45 : sarnbandhisaMamm tatsadjsdt pmti^edhah. 
H. 7. 4. 21 gibt das Sutra mit dem Kom. fast wdrtlich wieder.—Das Sutra 
dient wahrscheinlidi nur dazu, den abgeleiteten Nominalstamm svdsuri in 
dem obenerwahnten Sinne zu rechtfertigen, dessen Bildung sonst gewisse 
Schwierigkeiten bereitet.® 

9, Die (Wortformen) auf ghat (= at) und dati (i='ati) (sind wie) 
Zahlworter {[sartikhyd] zu behandeln). 

P. i. 1. 23 ; H. i. 1. 39. 

Zum Suffix ghatu : Dem Suffix ghatu bei Sakat-. steht bei P^. vatu 
gegeniiber (P. 1. 1. 23). Dies sind bddes Suffixe (Konsonant + at), die 
gewissen Pronomina angefugt werden, wie z B. in ydvat, tdvat, kiyat, iyat 
usw. Da bei Pain, das normale Suffix vat(u) (wie in den Bildungen ydvat, 
tdvat) heisst, so wird hinter kirn und idam fur das v des Suffixes das Substitut 
gh (= iy)^ £56} vorgeschrieben, um die Bildungen kiyat, iyat zu ermoglichen 
(,P. 5. 2. 40, 41). Umgekehrt heisst bei ^akaf. das normale Suffix in diesem 
FaJle ghat{u) = iyat (wie in kiyat, iyat, i§. 5. 3. 68) ;‘infolgedessen schreibt 
er 5. 3 . 69, 70 die Substitution von v fur gh hinter etad usw. (etdvat) vor. 
Das Ergebnis ist genau dasselbe. Warum Sakat. die Anderung vorgenommen 
hat, lasst sich vorlaufig nicht ermitteln.—Bei Candra wird der Terminus 
samkhyd nicht weiter definiert. 


* Vgl. Paribha§endu4. (Text) S. 15, Z 9 : svasurasadjsasydpatyam ity art hake 
svdsurih usw. Nach Ujjvaladatta (Ui>. 1. 45) ist svaiura hier ein nom. pr. : svaimo 
noma kaicit tasydpatyam. 

® Die Regel P. 4. 1. 137 rdjasvasurdd yad wird durch die Paribha§a (15): 
gautnamukhyayor mukhye kdryasatripratyayah modifiziert und infolgedes/sen wird das 
Suffix ya dem svasura nur dann angefugt, wenn das Wort seine primare Bedeutung 
hat; diese wiederum bedarf der in der Paribhaga selbst nicht ausgedriickten Ergan- 
zung : kitjt cdyaifi nydyo na prdtipadikakdrye kiifi tupdttarri visisydrthopasthdpakaiti 
vi^i^taruparn yatra tddrsapadakdrya eva (Paribha§endus. Text S. 15, Z. 5—6; 
Transl. S. 88 und Anm. 1, S. 89 und Anm, 1). 

« Nach P. 7. 1. 2 ; ebenso sicherlich auch bei Sakaf., obwohl ich die £56} Regel 
bei ihm nicht nachweisen kann; vgl. jedoch Prakriyas. S. 183 (unter Sutra 913) 
ghasya iy. 
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10. bahu und gana (werden) in (der Bedeutung) Verschiedenheit 
(Mannigfaltigkeit) (iwie Zahlworter behandelt). 

P. 1. 1. 23 + Ka^. ; H. i. 1. 1. 40. 

Der Zusatz bhede beruht auf der Angabe der K^ika (zu P. 1. 1. 23): 
bahuganayor mipulye satnghe ca vartamdnayor iha grahanam ndsti [ sam- 
khydvadnor eva. Vgl. Cintam. 

11. (Die Wortform) adhyardha (wird) vor (dem Suffix) ka und in 
Kaniix)situm (wie Zahlworter behandelt). 

P. 1. 1. 23 Va 5 ; H. if. 1. 41. 

12. (Eine Wortform, die cin Kompositum ist, dessen) erstes Glied 
ardha (ist, und auf) (d. h. ein Ordnungszahlwoit bildendes Suffix: aus- 
lautet, wird wie Zahlworter behandelt). 

P. 1. 1. 23 Va 7 ; H. 1. 1. 42. 

13. (Die Nachkommenschaft) von Enkel an (heisst) vrddha. 

P. 4. 1. 162; H. 6. 1. 2. 

In der Grammatik des Candra sind die Termini vrddha und yuvan nicht 
definiert; vrddha entspricht Pap.’s gotra. 

14. Wenn ein Glied in der aufsteigenden Linie oder ein alterer Bruder 
noch am Leben ist, (heisst die) nicht weibliche (Nachkommenschaft) von 
Urenkel an yuvan. 

P. 4. 1. 163 + Va. 7 und Bh. ; U. 6 . 1. 3. 

vamsya ist jeder Vorfahr, von dem Vater aufsteigend, der die Ursache 
eigenen r>aseins ist.-—Das entsprechende Sutra P^nini’s (4. 1. 163) jivati tu 
varrisye yuvd ist zweideutig, weil da der samjhin unspezifiziert bleibt. Der 
Urenkel ist es erst, der iiberhaupt yuvan genannt werden kann. Die richtigc 
Konstruktion ist aus dem folgenden Auszug aus dem Bha^ya zu dem Sutra 
ersichtlich : evatn tarhy apatyam evabhisanibadhyate na tu pautraprabhrti- 
samdnddhikaranam apatyam | naivam vijndyate pautraprahhrti yad apatyam 
iti I katham tair^hi | pautraprabhrter yad apatyam iti (MBha?. Vol. 2, S. 265, 
Z. 19 f.). Dieser Erklarungsversuch ist offenkundig ein Kunstgriff Pat’s 
und bezeugt noch einmal dessen Bemiihung die Unfehlbarkeit Pains’s zu doku- 
mentieren. Unser Grammatiker lehnt ihn ab und vereinfacht die Sache, indem 
er {57} prapautrddi ausdriicklich hinzufugt.—Der Singular sati ist auffallend, 
aber fiir den Sutrastil bezeichnend. Er soil doch ausdriicken : wenn einer von 
den zwei genannten am Leben ist; satoh wiirde bedeuten : wenn der vanisya 
und der bhrdtj bdide am Leben sind. Zu sati ist also anyatarasmin zu erganzen. 
Hema. ebenfalls jivati (d. h. sati. H. 6 . 1. 3),— astri des Sutra beruht 
auf Va. 7 zum oben erwahnten Pajnini'schen Sutra.^— vjddha statt Pmiini’s 
gotra, wohl gewissermassen als Gegensatz zu yuvan. 

15. (Die im Sutra 14 gelehrte Bezeichnung ist) friegestellt, wenn ein 
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an Alter und Wurde hdher stehender sapinia des lebenden (Nachkommen 
vom Urenkel an noch am Leben ist). 

P. 4. 1. 165+ Bh. ; H. 6 . 1. 4. 

Die Erklamng in dem Kom. von sthdna ist wenig klar. Der Ausdruck 
vayassthdna stammt aus dem MBh;^. her, wo Pat. bei Gelegenheit der Erklar- 
ung von sthaviratara (P. 4. 1. 165) sich folgendermassen aussert : aiha- 
sthavirataragrahanam kimartham \ ubhayato viskte yathd sydt | sthdnato 
vayastas ca. Dies passt auch gut zu der iiblichen Bedeutung von sthavira : 
bejahrt und wiirdig. Man vergleiche den Gebrauch des Wortes (i>a. thera) 
bei den Buddhisten. Wenn Pan. nur den Altersunterschied hatte ausdriicken 
wollen, so hatte er einfach jydyasi oder ahnliches sagen konnen. Sicherlich 
ist der Ausdruck hier auch so zu verstehen, wie bei den alteren Grammatikem. 
Warum der Kom. sich so ausdriickt, sei dahingestellt. 

16. (Die Bezeichnungen) yuvan und vjddha (sind freigestellt), wenn 
Tadel (resp.) Verehrung (auszudrucken ist). 

P. 4. 1. 166, 167 = P. 4, 1. 162 Va. 2, 163 Va. 3 ; H. 6. 1. 5. 

yuvavrddham ist nom. sing, und kutsdrce ist lok. sing, eines Neut.- 
Dvandva. ^kat. gebraucht das Dvandva fast durchweg als sing, neut.- 

17. Ein Eigenname (wird beliebig) du (genannt). 

P. 1 . 1. 73 Va 5 ; C. 3, 2. 26 ; H. 6 , 1. 6. 

du entspricht dem vjddha bei Pan., das Sakat. fiir Pap.’s gotra verwendet 
(s. Sutra 13, 14 Anm.). 

18. tyad usw. (heissen du). 

P. 1. 1. 74 ; C. 3. 2. 28 ; H. 6.A, 7. 

Zu beach ten ist, dass der Ubergang von vibham zu nitya im Text des 
Sutra nicht ausdriicklich erwahnt wird. Es ist mir nicht klar geworden, 
woraus dieselbe iiberhaupt zu erschliessen ware. 

19. (Eine Wortform) von dessen Vokalon der erste «, ai oder au (ist, 
heisst du). 

P. i, 1. 73 ; cf. C. 3. 2. 24; H. 6. 1. 8. 

20 . (Eine Wortform, die) nur als Ortsname (gebraucht wird {58} und 
von deren Vokalen das erste) e oder o (ist, heisst du) vor (den Suffixen) 
cha (= lya) usw. 

P. 1. 1. 75 4-Bh.; H. 6. 1. 9. 

Vgl. Anmerkung zum folgenden Sutra. 

21. (Eine Wortform, die) einen Ort in Osten (bezeichnet und von deren 
Vokalen der este e oder o ist, heisst du vor den Suffixen cha [ — lya] usw.). 

P. i. 1. 75 4- Kas.; C. 3. 2. 25; H. 6 . 1. 10. 

Die Sutras 20, 21 besagen folgendes : Ein ostlicher Ortsname wird in 

7 Cf. i. 1. 11, 26-28, 33, 36 f., 59, 71, 81, usw. usw. 




gewissen Fallen als ein du genanntes Wort behandelt (21), aber auch solche 
anderen Ortsnamen, die nur als Bezeichnungen von Orten auftreten (20). In 
dieser Weise wird die Regel weder von Panini, noch von seinen Kommenta- 
toren, noch endlich von anderen Grammatikern ausser Hema. formuliert. Die 
Regel bei Panini (i. 1. 75) lautet eh prdcdm dese, was der Verfasser der 
Kasika so erklart : eh yasydcdm ddis tat prdgdesdbhidhdne vfddhasafnjhoiYi 
bhavati. I>ass Candra derselben Meinung ist, geht deutlich aus dem Wort- 
laut seines Sutra (3. 2. 25) : ehddyacah prdgdesdt hervor. prdcdm kann aber 
auch eine andere Bedeutung haben, namlich, „ nach der Meinung der ostlichcn 
Grammatiker “ ; so z. B. P. 3. 1. 90 ; 4. 18 ; 4, 1. 17, 43, 160 usw., wo cs 
von den Kommentatoren einstimmig in diesem Sinne erklart wird. Leider 
gibt uns das MBha§. keinen direkten Aufschluss dariiber, wie Patahjali sich 
zu dieser Sache verhalt. Sein kurzes Bha^ya iiber das Sutra lautet : m 
prdcdrn dese sai^ike^v iti vaktavyam ' saipuriki saipurikd | skaunagarikl | 
skaunagariketi (MBha?. Vol. 1, S. 190, Z. 20 f.). Nach der Ansicht 
Kaiyata’s aber soil Pat. die zuletztgenannte Auffassung billigen. Er sagt : 
kunind prdggrahanam dcdryanirdesdrthatri vydkhydtain .... ] any^o^ tu 
prdggrahanam desavise^anarji vydkhydtam ... \ bhd$yakdras tu kunidarsnnam 
asisriyat. Und Kaiyata hat offenbar Recht. Denn die beispielweise gegebencn 
Ortsnamen Sepura und Skonagara miissen solche Namen vertreten, die vjddha 
heissen und denen zugleich die sai^ika-Snffixe ikt, ikd angefiigt werden konnen. 
Nun aber konnen diese Suffixe iki, ikd, technish hilh genannt, an Ortsnamen 
wie Sepura und Skonagara nur dann treten, wenn diese im Gapa Kdsi enthalten 
(P. 4. 2. 116) Oder Dorfnamen der Bahlka sind (117). Das erste ist nicht 
der Fall, also miissen sie Dorfnamen der Bahlka sein. Da aber das Land der 
Bahika gar nicht im Osten liegt, sondem den Teil Indiens bildet, der heutzu- 
tage das Punjab heisst (s. Nagojibhatita's Pradipoddyota zum oben erwahnten 
Sutra Paj:iini's), so konnen die zwei Namen bei Patahjali, welche als Bei- 
spiele der Ortschaften, auf die sich das Sutra bezieht, dienen miissen, keine 
Namen von Orten im Osten sein. Folglich kann nach der Ansicht Patahjali's 
prdcdm nicht mit dese verbunden sein. Die Sutras {59} iSakat.’s wollen nun 
den beiden entgegengesetzten Ansichten — der Ansicht Patahjali’s und der der 
Candra-Kiasikakara — gerecht werden.. Der letzten gibt er durch das 21. 
Sutra Ausdruck, der ersten durch das vorangehende Sutra. Die durch das 
Wort eva im 20. Sutra ausgedriickte Beschrankung kann auf der Bemerkung 
der Kasika beruhen : desa iti kim ] gomatydrti bhavd matsyd gaumatdh. Das 
Sutra 20 hat meiner Ansicht nach lediglich den Zweck, die vier im MBha$. 
vorkommenden Bildungen saipuriki usw. zu rechtfertigen. 

Die Varttikas 6. 7 und 8 zu P. 1 , 1. 73, modifiziert durch das Bha?ya 
gotrdntdd vdsamastavad ity eva jydyah, bilden ein Sutra im Abschnitt iiber 
die Taddhitasuffixe (S. 2. 4. 2 = H. 6 , 1. 12). 


® Darunter ist wdil der Verfasster der Kasika zu verstehen. 


4 
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Das MS. H fiigt als Beispiel gonardlya zwischen bhuvati und chddau im 
Korn, zu Sutra 20 ein, was vollkommen unzulassig ist. I>enn das Beispiel als 
pratyuddharana miisste einen Ortsnamen auffuhren : 1 ) der nicht ausschlies- 
slich als Bezeichnung eines Landes vcrwendet wird, 2 ) dem das Suffix cha 
(=tya) eben nicht angefiigt werden kann, 3) der kein Ortsname der 
ostlichen Volker ist. Es ist offenbar aus dem Kom. zu 21 eingedrungen. 

22. (Eine Wortform,) die eine Tatigkeit bezeichnet, (heisst) Wurzel 
(dhdtu). 

Cf. P. jf. 3. 1 ; H. 3. 3. 3. 

Obwohl nach der obigen Definition jede Tatigkeit ausdriickende Wort- 
form dhdtu heissen konnte, werden die halbprakritischen Verba, wie 
dnapayati, vaddhati usw. aus dem Begriff dhdtu ausgeschlossen, genau wie im 
P^ini’schen System (vgl. Viartt. 12 zu P. i. 3. 1 und Bh^ya daselbst). 

23. (Die verschiedenen Wurzelformen) dd und dhd, mit Ausnahme der 
mit (dem stummen Laut) b versehenen, (heissen) ghu. 

P. 1. 1. 20; C. 1. 1.4; H. 3. 3. 5. 

dan 1 . Kl. (yacchati) „geben'‘; deh 1. Kl. (dayate) „schutzen“; 
(Judah 3. Kl. (daddti) „ geben “ ; do 4. Kl. (dyati) „ schneiden “ ; dhet 
1 . Kl. (dhayati) „saugen‘'; 4udhdn 3. Kl. {dadhdti) ’'setzen“. 

24. pra usw. (gehoren) nicht (der Wurzel an), ausser wenn ein Suffix 
(darauf) folgt. 

H. 3. 3. 4. 

utsuka wird nach der Ansicht der indischen (Irammatiker von ut mit 
dem Suffix suka gebildet ('§. 3. 3 113). 

25. (pra usw.,) die sich auf eine (Wurzel) bcziehen, mit Ausschluss von 
adhi und pari, wenn (sie) bedeutungslos (sind), su und ati, wenn Lob (aus 
gedriickt wird), und ati wenn Uberschreitung des Masses (ausgedrlickt wild, 
heissen) Prapxjsition (upasarga) und (stehcn) vor (dem Verbum). 

P. 1. 4. 58, 59, 80, 93-95 ; H. J. 1. 1. 

pralambha : Nur nach upascrrgas wird vor dem Suffix a in £60} t^bh 
n eingeschoben ; so pralambha, dagegen isallabha, lab ha usw. (cf. P. 7. 1. 
07 ). — Wenn adhi, pari keine upasargas sind, konnen sie nach dem Verbum 
stehen, wie in dgacchaty adhi oder dgacchati pari ; hier ergibt sich der Sinn 
’’hinauf, ringsum “ auch sonst, z. B. aus dem Zusammenhang.— su siktam 
usw. : su^ikta driickt einen Tadel aus, wie es aus unserem Kommentar und 
der Bemerkung der Siddhantak. (p. 135) : susiktaip him tavdtra^ | k^epo 
'yam hervorgeht. Es ist aber schwieriger zu sagen, was su siktam eigentlich 
bedeutet. Es konnte wohl einfach ” gut begossen “ heissen ; allein die Kom- 
mentatoren fugen immer atra dhdtvcrrthah stuyate hinzu, was nur heissen 


« Ironisch gemeint; vgl. im Deutschen : ” das hast du gut getan obwohl 
die Fragepartikel (kirn) befremdend wirkt. 
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kann, hier wird die Bedeutung der Wurzel (nicht etwa die Ausfiihrung der 
Handlung, wie man erwarten wiirde,) „ gepriesen Leider geben die alteren 
Kommentatoren keinen Aufschluss dariiber, inwiefern der dhdtvartha gepriesen 
wird. In der Siddhantak. (p. 135 Anm. 2) jedoch findet sich die folgende 
Notiz : su siktam iti ] sekagatapujyatvadyotakah suh, kriydpujyatvakrte 
tattatkriydkartuh pujyatve gamya evaisd sarnjnd „ su deutet die der Vollzie- 
hung des Begiessens zukommende Ehrwiirdigkeit (oder geradezu das 
Verdienst) an (wie z. B. des Begtessens eines heiligen Baumes wie der 
Tulasi). Nur in dem Falle, dass wegen der Ehrwiirdigkeit gewisser Hand- 
lungen die Ehrwiirdigkeit des Vollziehers der betreffenden Handlungen aus- 
zudriicken ist, hat der Terminus (namlich karmaproDacaniya) Gultigkeit.“ 
Dieser Ansicht nach kdnnte su siktam bhavatd geradezu heissen : es ist ver- 
dienstvoll, dass du begossen hast. 

Die vier Worter adhi, pari, su und ati in der im Sutra gegebenen Bedeu¬ 
tung heissen bei Panini karmapravacantya. Dieser Terminus hat den Zweck 
dieselben von den Kategorien upasarga und gati auszuschliessen ; cf. Kasika 
z\i F. 1. 4. 93 : gatyupasargasamjndbddhamrthd karmapravacantyasarnjm 
vidhtyate. '§akat. kennt die Kategorie karmapravacanlya nicht und scheidet 
bloss die obengennanten Worter aus dem Begriff der upasargas und ti aus. — 
Bei Candra werden die upasmgas nicht definiert. — Der adhikdra prdk ca 
gilt fort bis i. 1. 38 inklusiv. 

26. (Wortformen, die auf) ddc (— -d), cvi (i=-I) (auslauten, die 
Worter) url usw., Onomatopoetika (und die Prapositionen in Verbindung 
mit Verben’^) heissen ti. 

P. 1 . 44. 60-62 ; C. 2. 2, 25, 26 ; H. 3. 1, 2. 

Zu cviddcsddharmydt vgl. MBhas. zu P. 1. 4. 61.— ti ist eine Verstum- 
mlung von Panini’s gati und entspricht diesem ganz genau, wie schon Buhler 
lichtig i^rkannt hat. Or. u. Occ. 2, 701 Anm. 1. 

{61} 27. iti heissen in Verbindung mit Verben:) kdrikd, wenn Regel 
usw. ausgedriickt wird, alam wenn Schmiickung ausgedriickt wird, adas, wenn 
nicht Mitteilung“, und antar, wenn nicht Ergreifen (Inbesitznahme) ausge- 
driickt wird, sat und asat, wenn Hoch- respektiv Geringachtung ausgedriickt 
wird. 

P. i. 4. 63-65, 70, 60 Va. 1 ; C. 2. 2. 25, 27, 28, 32 ; H. 2. 1. 3-5. 

Zu kdrikd : Amarak. gibt kdrikd mit ydtand und vrtti wieder. vrtti ist 

Orient und Occident, 2, 697 f. hat Buhler in seiner "Notiz iiber die Gram- 
matik des C^a/^ayana" dieses Sutra ubersetzt. Es heisst dort : " ... Upasargas 
heissen Ti, wenn sie mit Nomina verbunden sind“. Er glaubt £61} also in den ti- 
upasargas eine Vorsitufe der karmapravacaniyas bei P^ni wiederzuerkennen. Das 
ist jedoch ein Irrtum, wie aus der Erlauterung zu dem vorangehenden Sutra her- 
vorgeht. 

Oder positiv gesagt, wenn Oberlegung ipardmarsa) ausgedriickt wird, 
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Erklarung “ ; also karikd „ erklarende Regel Darauf deutet auch sthiti, 
maryadd „ feste Regel „ Regel “ im Korn, hin.^^ kdrikckj stammt wahr- 
scheinlich aus der Unterrichtssprache der Grammatiker und heisst „ zur 
kdrikd machen also „ eine Regel Oder eine Erlauterung in der Form einer 
kdrikd fassen “ ; denn wie soli es „ durch eine kdrikd erklaren “ heissen, wie 
BohtlinGk in seinem Worterbuch angibt ? Unter ddi versteht der Kom. yatna 
(Anstrengung). Sollte da nicht ydtand („Qual, Pein“, also kdrikd — 
Gefangenschaft “ entsprechend dem kdrya im Kautiliya), zu lesen sein? 
Es ist indessen kaum anzunehmen, dass kdrikdkj je im Sinne von etwa 
” Gefangenschaft machen “ gebraucht wird. * Im Sutra steht ddi und der 
Kom. musste eben eine zweite Bedeutung angeben.—Wegen kartri vgl. 
Vopadeva, Grammatik 8. 21. 

28. kane und manas (heissen ii)y wenn das Stillen des Verlangens 
ausgedriickt wird. 

P. i, 4. 66 ; C. 2. 2. 29 ; H. 2. 1. 6. 

29. Die Indeklinabilen astam und pur as (heissen ti). 

P. 1. 4. 67, 68; C. 2. 2. 30; H. 3. 1. 7. 

30. accha (in Verbindung mit Verben) der Bewegung und vad (heisst 
ti)^ 

P. 1. 4. 69; C. 2, 2. 31 ; H. 3. 1. 8. 

- herangekommen seiend ; acchavrajya - d. s. ; acchodya 
— eingeladen habend. Hier ist zu erw^men, dass accha vad im Sinne von 
drdha neu ist. accha vad heisst sonst: heranrufen, begriissen, bewillkommen, 
einladen. 

31. liras (in Verbindung mit Verben heisst /O, wenn ein Dazwischen- 
treten ausgedriickt wird. 

P. 1. 4. 71 ; C, 2, 2. 33 ; H. 3. 1. 9. 

32. (Wenn liras) mit kr (verbunden ist, ist die Bezeichnung li) frei- 
gestellt. 

P. 1. 4. 72; C. 2. 2. 34 ; H, 3. 1. 10. 

£62} 33. (Wenn die Indeklinabilen) matiasi, urasi, updje, mvdj^, 
rnadhye, pade und nivacane (mit kr verbunden sind, ist die Bezeichnung li 
freigestellt). 

P. 1. 4. 73, 75„ 76; C. 2. 2. 35, 37; H. 3. 1. 11, 12. 

Zu bemerken ist, dass selbst das wichtige Wort anatyddhdne in dem 
Sutra weggelassen ist; es wird dem Kom. iiberlassen es zu erganzen. Bei 
Hema. {3. 1. 11) lautet die Regel richtiger. 

12 BOhler gibt zweifelnd slhili mit „Ge8chaft“ wieder (Or. u. Occi 2, 698). 
Der Zweifel ist bereditigt. Nach COolebrooke, Grammar 124, soil es in diesem 
Zusammenhang „ determinationheissen (Pel. W. s, v.). Weder das MBhas. noch 
die Ka^ika erklSrt die Ausdriicke nSher. 
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34. (Wenn der upasarga) ad hi zum Ausdruck der Herrschaft (mit kf 
verbunden ist, ist die Bezeichnung ti nicht notwendig). 

P. 1. 4. 97, 98.; H. 3. 1 . 13. 

Die mandukapluti-artigt anuvrtti von upasarga wird durch den Umstand 
notwendig gemacht, dass adhi in diesem Sinne eigcntlich weder gati noch 
upasarga, sondern ein karmapravacaniya (P. 1. 4. 97) ist, welche letzte 
Kategorie sich bei Siakat. nicht findet. 

35. (Die Bezeichnung ti ist freigestellt fiir) sdksdt usw., (wenn sie 

die Bedeutung von den auf cvi [—t\ auslautenden Wortformcn haben), ohne 
(aber das Sufhx) cvi ([ 1] selbst zu haben). 

P. 1. 4. 74 + Va. 1 ; C 2 . 2. 36 ; H. 3. 1 . 14. 

Wenn die Worte auf cvi ausgehen, so heissen sic gati {S. 1. 1. 26) und 
miissen als solche ein nityasamdsa mit kr usw. bilden. 

36. haste und pdnau (heissen in Verbindung mit kr) stets {ti), wenn 
das Sichcineignen gemeint ist. 

P. 1. 4. 77 ; C 2. 2. 38 ; H. 3. 1. 15. 

37. (Die Bezeichung ti ist freigestellt fiir) jivikd und upani^ad, wenn 
Ahnlichkeit gemeint ist. 

P. 1. 4. 79 ; C. 2. 2. 40 ; H. 3. 1. 17. 

38. (In Verbindung mit Verben heisst) prddhvajn (ti), wenn Fesselung 
ausgedriickt wird. 

. P. 1. 4. 78 ; C. 2. 2. 39 ; H. 3. 1. 16. 

39. avyaya (heissen die auf die Suffixe) las, vat und mm {-dm) 
(ausgehenden Wortformcn, auch diejenigen, wclche auf die Reihe von 
Suffixen) tasi mit Ausnahme von dhan {—dha) (ausgehen), dm (in peri- 
phrastischen Perf,), (die Absolutiva auf) ktvd ( - tvd) und am, (die Infi¬ 
nitive auf) turn, (die) ti (genannten Wdrter, ferner diejenigen, welche) den 
mit Flexionsendungen (versehenen oder den auf die Suffix-Reihc) ptasu 
(ausgehenden Wdrtern) ahncln (und die Wortgrup])e) svar usw. 

P. 1. 1. 37-40 ; H. 1. 1. 30-36. 

Der Umfang des Terminus avyaya bei Panini und Sakat ist ganz genau 
derselbe. Nur ist die Aufzahlung und Einteilung bei diesem etwas anders 
als bei seinem Vorganger. So heissen bei ‘P&n. avyaya die folgenden Kate- 
gorien von Worten : 1. svar usw. und die Partikeln {nipdta) (P. i. 1. 37) ; 
2 . die auf ein taddhita { 63 } Suffix ausgehenden Worte, wenn sie nicht mit 
alien Kasusendungen versehen werden konnen (P. 1. 1. 38) ; 3. die mit einem 
krt-SufTu gebildeten Worte, wenn sie auf m oder einem Diphthong ausgelien 
(P. i. 1 39) ; 4. die Absolutiva auf ktvd tvd) und die Infinitive auf 
tosum (^ tos) und kasun (- as) (P. 1. 1 . 40), und endlich 5. die avyayi- 
bhdva (P. 1. 1 . 41). Zunachst fallen fiir unsere Grammatik naturgemass 
die vedischen Infinitive (P. 3. 4. 16, 17) auf tos und as (Kategorie 2) und 
4a 
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die ebenfalls vedischen Infinitiv-Dative auf Diphthonge wie jivase, pibadhyat 
usw. (Kategorie 3) ,iweg. Von den Ubrigen entsprechen der 1 . Kategorie bei 
S^at. : svar usw., ti und suhdbha ; der 2. Kategorie : adhantasi, ptasvdbha, 
las (in pilumulatah), vat und dm (in uccaistanidm) ; der 3 Kategorie : cm 
(in daydmcakre, s. MBh^. Vol. 1 , S. 96, Z. 19 f.), am (in purvambhojam) 
und turn ; der 4. Kategorie : tvd. Dem Sutra P. 1. 1. 41 scheinen die Sutras 
S. 2 . 1 . 4, 6 zu entsprechen. Die in P. i. 1. 38 erwahnten taddhita-Suffixe 
{taddhitas casarvavibhaktih) ausser vat und tas hat Sakat. an einer Stellc 
(S. 3, 4. 4-64) zusammengestellt, so dass er den pratydhdra ptasu bilden 
konnte. Der Vers sadrsam usw. stammt aus dem MBh^. zu P. i. 1. 38.— 
Bei Candra wird avyaya nicht definiert. 

40. ghi (heissen die Wortformen auf) i und w, mit ausnahme von sakhi 
und von pati, wenn dieses nicht (died eines) Dvandva ist. 

P. i. 4. 7 ; C. 6'. 2. 50, 51. 

In einem Dvandva ^eht ein gAf-Nominalstamm voran (S. 2. 1. 119) ; 
daher patisutau und patisakkdyou, weil pati ghi ist, dagegen suta bezw. sakhi 
nicht Der vipratkedha hat mit der Flexion des pati am Endc eines 
Kompositums oder, anders gesagt, in bezug auf die Frage, ob eine 
Rcgel, die fiir den Nominalstamm pati gilt, ebenfalls fiir einen auf pati 
auslautenden Nominalstamm gelten sollte, gar nichts zu tun. Dariiber 
gibt die Paribha^ (31) Aufschluss : gTahamvatd prdtipadikena tadantav'- 
dhir ndsti, welche nach der Kielhom’schen Obersetzung (S. 160) heisst : That 
wliich cannot possibly be anything but a Pratipadika does (contrary to P. 7. 
1. 72) not denote that which ends with it (but it denotes only itself), wobei 
allerdings die Gultigkeit der Paribh^ nicht nur fiir ein Sutra, in dem ein 
Suffix gelehrt wird, (wie dort : ata evdyam pratyayavidhivi^aya eva Paribli. 
Text S. 29, Z. 16) sondem auch fiir scm/flc-Butras vorausgesetzt werden 
muss. 

41. Ein operatives (Element heisst) Suffix (pratyaya), (wenn es sich) 
nicht auf etwas (bezieht, was) im Genctiv (gelehrt wird). 

P. 3. 1. 1 ; 1. 1 . 49 ; H. i. 1 . 38. 

Das im Genetiv gelehrte bezeichnet dasjenige, an dessen Stelle 
Etwas treten soli, also den sthdnin, und das operative Element heisst in diesem 
Falle pratyaya. Wenn ein pratyaya einem Element angefiigt werden soil, so 
wird das Element gewohnlich im Ablativ, aber niemals im Genetiv, 
angefiihrt. Unser Sutra {64} besagt also im Grunde genommen dasselbe wie 
das Paiijini’sche Sutra : sa^hi sthdneyogd (P, 1. 1 . 49). 

42. (Die Suffixe von) ic {2. 1 . 135) bis dya {4. 1 . 1 ) (heissen) taddhita. 

P. 4. 1 . 76 ; H.5. 1 . 1 . 

43. (Die Suffixe von) ghya (4. 3. 60) (bis zum Ende des Werkes) 
mit Ausschluss der verbalen Flexionsendungen (heissen) krt. 

P. 3. 1 . 93 ; H. 6. 1 . 1 . 
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44. (Ein Suffix \pratyaya] wird) nachgesetzt. 

P. 3.1.2 ; H. 7. 4. 118. 

45. Was m zum stummen Laut hat, folgt auf den letzten Vokal (des- 
sen, dem das operative Element angefiigt wird). 

R 1 . 1. 47 ; C. 1. 1. 14. 

Die Kommentatoren erklaren acah mit acdm, da bei Namen von Klassen 
Oder Arten der Singular fur den Plural eintreten kann {jdtdv ekavacanam). 
Cf. Prakriyias. S. 52 Anm. 1 : mid aco 'ntydd iti sutre aca^ ily ekavacanam 
jdtdv eva | nirdhdrane sasthiyam. 

46. (Wenn zwei Regeln, die gleiche Kraft haben und von denen jede 
auch noch anderswo eintreten konnte,) in Konflikt (geraten dadurch, dass 
sie sich in einem Falle beide darbieiten, so tritt die in der Reihenfolge der 
Sutras spater gelehrte ein^'^). 

P. 7. 4. 2 ; C.7. 1. 16 ; H.7. 4.119. 

Zu den Beispielen im Kom. : Nach §.7. 1 . 157 muss u an die Stelle des 
ri (— r) treten, das fiir anlautendes s substituiert ist, wenn a, die Media 
Oder die Nasale folgen ; nach 158 aber muss luk (d. i. Elision) fur das auf 
den Pronominalstamm sa folgende ri eintreten, wenn ein Konsonant folgt 
Fiir esah hasati und dhdvati werden sich beide Regeln darbieten ; daher 
der viprati^edha.—spardha (m.) als Substantiv ist (nach dem P. W.) sonst 
gar nicht belegt. 

47. (Wenn eine Substitution) an Stelle eines im Genitiv (ausgedriick- 
ten Elements gelehrt wird, so heisst dies, dass das Substitut an die Stelle) 
des letzten Lautes (desselben zu treten hat). 

P. 7. 1. 52 ; C. 7. 1, 10 ; H. 7. 4. 106. 

Das Beispiel napo 'co hrasvah,^^ ’’die Kiirze (tritt ein fiir den Auslaut) 
eines auf einen Vokal (auslautenden) Neutrums“, illustriert die zwei Funk- 
tionen des Genetivs, die auseinander gehalten werden miissen. Der erste 
Genetiv napah fallt unter unsere Regel ; dagegen ist der zweite Genetiv acah 
ein Attribut {vise^ana) von napah und fallt daher unter 7. 1 . 55. Danach 
heisst napo 'cah £65} nicht etwa „an die Stelle eines neutralen Substantivs, 
welches ein Vokal i&t“, sondern ,,an die Stelle eines auf einen Vokal auslauten¬ 
den neutralen Substantivs**. 

48. (Wenn eine Substitution fiir etwas gelehrt wird,) was auf ein 
Anderes, welches im Ablativ steht, (folgt, so heisst dies, dass das Substitut 
an die Stelle) des ersten (Lautes des folgenden Elements tritt). 

P. 7. 1. 54 ; C.7. 1. 9 ; H. 7. 4. 104. 


Fiir eine klare Eterstellung der viprati^edhaparibhdsd vgl. Kielhorn, Pari- 
bha^du4ekhara (Translation), S. A^f* 

1* S. 7. 2. 1 = P. 7. 2. 47. 
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Wenn gelehit wird, dass I an die Stelle von ap tritt, wenn dieses auf dvi, 
antar usw. im Kompositum folgt (i§. 2. 2. 138), so tritt nach unseret Regel 
das i nicht an die Stelle des letzten Lautes {p) der Gruppe (wie nach 1, 1. 
47 zu erwarten), sondern an die Stelle des ersten Lautes {a). 

49. (Ein Substitut,) das s zum stummen Laut hat, (und eins, das aus 
mehr als einem) Laut (besteht und) kein ?t zum stummen Laut hat, tritt an 
die Stelle des Ganzen. 

P. 1 . 1. 53, 55 ; C 1. 1. 11, 12. 

Dass der Sinn des Sutra dies sein muss, wird niemand bezweifeln. Wie 
er aber aus den vier Silben des Sutra hdrauskommen soil, ist mir dunkel 
geblieben. al (als Plur. gedacht) steht scheinbar fur anekdl ! Man hatte 
femer erwartet, dass eine Andeutung der Tatsache, dass das Substitut an die 
Stelle eben des Ganzen und nicht eines TeileS tritt, in dem Wortlaut des Sutra 
kaum entbehrt werden konnte. Der Kom. versagt vollstandig. 

si (= i) ist ein ekdl und hat 5 zum stummen Laut; es tritt infolgedes- 
sen fiir das Ganze, (j)as und {s)as ein; (s)d7n ist anMl und hat ferner 
kein n zum stummen Laut; es tritt daher ebenfalls fur das ganze dm ein. 
in)as ist anekdl, hat aber n zum stummen Laut ; es tritt infolgedessen nur 
fiir den letzten Laut in jard ein; anta ist ebenfalls anekdl, hat aber kein n 
zum stummen Laut, es wird daher fiir das ganze jha substituiert. 

50. (Das Substitut ist zu behandeln) wie das Urspriingliche, wenn (die 
betreffende Operation) nicht von den lautlichen (Bestandteilen des Urspriin- 
glichen) abhangig (ist)^^. 

P. 1 . 1. 56 + Va. 4 ; H. 7. 4. 109. 

Der Begriff dsraya in diesem Zusammenhang stammt aus einem Varttika 
Katyayana’s (P. 1 . 1. 56 Va. 4) her : saty dkaye vidhir i^tah ; vgl. auch 
das Bh^ya (Vol. 1, S. 133, Z. 13 f) : idam tar hi prayojanam uttarapada- 
lopo yathd vijndyeta | alam dsrayate 'Idsrayah 1 ald^aya vidhir alvidhir iti, 
und dazu Kaiyata : aldsrayo yasyeti | aldsrayo vidhir alvidhih | aldsrayatvdd 
vidhir evdl ity ucyata iti gatdrthatvdd aprayoga eva uttarapadasya lopah. 
Er gilt dann fiir die Folgezeit als ein unentbehrlicher Be- {66) -standteil dieser 
Paribh^. So die Ka^ika (zu P. i. 1. 56): sthdnivad ddeso hhavati sthdn- 
ydsraye^u kdrye^u analasraye^u | sthdnyaldsraydni kdrydni varjayitvd ; Hem., 
hat es in die Regel nicht aufgenommen, aber im Kom. verwendet : ddeSah 
ddestva sydt [ na cet sthmivarndsrayam kdryam (H. 7. 4. 109). 

51. (Das durch das) Folgende (bedingte Substitut) fiir einen Vokal 
(verhalt sich in bezug auf eine Regel, die einen ihm)i vorangehenden (Laut 
betrifft, wie der urspriingliche Laut) ausser (in einer Regel, wo es sich handelt 
1. um die Substitution von Elision durch) kvi, 2. (um die Substitution der) 

In der Candra-Grammatik fehlen diesie und die folgenden Paribhaj^s ( 
ganzlich. 
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Liinge, 3. (um den Ausfall von) y, 4. (um eine) Verdoppelung, und 5. (end- 
lich ausser in alien Regeln von hier an) bis (zum adhikdra) asat (inklusiv;, 
ausgenommen (nur die Regel iiber die Substitution von) Elision fiir s und k 
(namlich i. 2. 91). 

P. i. 1. 57, 58 4 - Va. ; H. 7. 4. 110, 111. 

Das Wort dsat bietet gewisse Schwierigkeiten. dsat heisst an und fiir 
sich : von (dem adhikdra) asat (inklusiv bez. exklusiv) an bez. bis zu. Es 
muss hier offenbar „bis zu asat'' heissen. Es fragt sich dann aber : von 
wo an ? Das etasmdt des Kom. kann sich wohl nur auf eben diese selbe 
Regel bezichen. Gegen diese Auffassung sprechen freilich die Beispiele daddhy 
atra, maddhv atra des Kom.. Denn angenommen, dass die unter dsat gedach- 
tcn Regeln von hier an bis zu i. 2. 101 sich erslrecken und dass die von Kom. 
unter dvitva angegebenen Beispiele die einzigen sind, wo unsere Regel gelten 
kann, so wiirde sich das im Sutra dem dsat unmittelbar vorangehende Wort 
dvi auf eine Regel beziehen, die schon im Komplex dsat eingeschlossen sein 
wiirde. Es ist aber nicht ausgeschlossen, dass der Verfasser der Sutras auch 
andere Regeln ausser 1. 1. 115-126 unter dem Ausdruck dvi miteinschliessen 
will, namlich wo iiberhaupt von Verdoppelung die Rede ist. Es sei aber 
crwahnt, dass die Beispiele des Kom. unter dsat Regeln illustrieren, die sich 
mil i. 1. 51—i. 2. 101 decken, also im Einklang mit meiner Auffassung stehen. 

-Die Verweise in den Fussnoten zum Text konnten nur soweit angegeben 
werdcn, als die zu Gebote stehenden unvollstandigen Materialien es ermog- 
lichen. Wegen kathayati, avadhxt vergleiche man MBhas. Bd. 1, S. 146, 
Z. 1— 3, wo Kielhorn die Verweise auf P^ini’s Sutras angibt.—Zu pddikah : 
Nach S. 3. 2. 39 tritt an pdda das Suffix than {— ika). Der Taddhita fhati 
bewirkt den Abfall des vorangehenden Vokals (vgl. P. 6. 4. 148). Vor 
einem vokalisch anlautenden Suffix sollte fiir pad pad substituiert werden 
(vgl. P. 4. 130). Da aber die Substitution der Elision fiir den Vokal a 
von pdda durch etwas folgendes bedingt ist, verhalt sich die Elision wie der 
uispriinglichc Vokal a in hezug auf die Regel, die die Substitution von pad 
fiir das dem sthdnin vorangehende pad lehrt,—also ist die Wortform in bezug 
auf die Regel gar nicht als pdd, sondem als pdda zu betrachten — und 
£67} verhindert die Substitution. Dies geht aus atra padbhdve des Kom- 
hervor.—Zu lavam dca$fe ImJi : An lava trit («)f, {k)v{i)^ und s(m). Das 
saTjtprasdrana kann nur vor konsonantisch anlautenden Sufhxen eintreten. 
Der lopa des Vokals zwischen lava und kvi verhalt sich nicht wie der sthdnin. 
-Zu sukusfnayateh usw. : sukuh ist ein Denominativ von der Wurzel kus?na 
mit dem Praverbium su (vgl. Siddhantak. S. 402).—^In kd^thatat steckt ein 
Verbalnomen von dem Kausativum der Wz, in kdsthatak dagegen voni Sim¬ 
plex. — prdyiko 'yam ni^edhah = da das Verbot zwar die meisten, aber nicht 
alle Falle betrifft. — madhuk ist wahrscheinlich eine Taddhita-Ableitung von 
madhuscuty wobei das ut abfallen muss. (Vgl. MBhla^ zu 8. 3. 17 und Kaiyata 
ad loc.)— sa4ika usw. ist mir unklar geblieben. 
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52> Wenn (ein Suffix durch) slue (schwindet, so tritt die Operation an 
dem vorangehenden Element, die durch das geschwundene Suffix bedingt ist, 
nur in Bezug auf) i, u respectiv r (fur v respectiv r und in) enad (acc. 
sing, neut.) (fiir etad ein, sonst aber nicht). 

P. i. 1. 63, 2. 4. 34 Va. 1 ; H. 7. 4. 112. 

Dass das ik-kdrya dasselbe wie das samprasardna ist, geht aus dem fol- 
genden hervor : sluclgenad iti niyamdt parasya sluci satydrft yana ik etadah 
enad iti dvayam eva bhavatiti usw. (Prakriyas. S. 253, Anm. 2). Demnach 
illustrieren die Beispiele veveddhi, sosavtti,. jangrhiti die Substitution von i, 
u respektiv j (in den Stammen des Frequentativums vevidh, som respektiv 
jarlgfh) fiir y, v und r (in vyadh, svi und grah), trotzdem dass fiir den 
Intensivcharakter ya slue eingetreten ist.—Die Ausnahme fur enad beruht auf 
einem Varttika (P. 2. 4. 34 Va. 1) enad iti napumsakavacane. Zunaclist 
ergibt sich im acc. sing. neut. etadam. Nach dem Abfall des am durch slue 
(§. i. 2. 5 = P. 7. 1. 23 svamor napumsakdt, zu erganzen luk)\ kormte das 
fiir etad und idam gelehrte ena (§. 7. 2. 203 = P. 2. 4. 34) gar nicht 
eintreten, weil mit dem Schwund durch slue auch das durch das Suffix in Bezug 
auf den Stamm bedingte aufgehoben wird, gerade wie bei tad das im nom. 
sing, zu substituierende sa (Y*. 7. 2. 106) nur in mask, und fern., aber nicht 
im neut. zur Erscheinung kommt^®. 

53. Was t zum stummen Laut hat, (wird) an den Anfang (angefiigt). 

P. i. 1. 46 ; C. i. 1. 13. 

54. Was k zum stummen Laut hat, (wird) an das Ende (angefiigt). 

P. 1. 1. 46; C. 1. 1. 13, 

{68} Hema. hat die stummen Laute t und k aufgegeben. Z B. dem 
Aakatayana’sehen Sutra nah H jak (i§. 1. 1. 147P. 8. 3. 31) entspricht 
bei Hema. (i. 3, 19) nah §i nc (Comm. : paddntasthasya nasya se pare nc 
vd sydt I bhavdne surah usw.), und dnah sah tso 'seah bei diesem (H. 1. 3. 
18) entspricht dnas tat so 'scab (!^. 1. 1, 146).— Zur Trennung der Sutras 
53 und 54 s. Kom. 

55. (Was als) nahere Bestimmung (eines zu spezifizierenden dient, 
bezeichnet den Auslaut des Aggregats). 

P. I. 1. 72; H. 7. 4. 13, 

Das unserem Sutra entsprechende Sutra bei P^ini (i. 1. 72) ist ohne 
die Varttikas 3 und 4 Katyayana’s geradezu unmdglich. Die Varttikas ver- 
langen den Ausschlus der Falle, wo es sich um Komposita und Suffix handelt 
mit Ausnahme derjenigen Falle, wo ein wgif-Suffix erwahnt wird oder wo bei 
der Formulierung des Sutra nur Buchstaben gebraucht werden. Indem Sakat. 

Siddhantak, (S. 99) : anvddeie napumsake (sic) enad vaktavayah ; Talt- 
vabodhini dazu (ebenda) : amy evedam vidhiyate na tv aufsasadi^u phalabhdvdt | 
svamor napurnsakdt [P. 7. 1. 23] ity amo lukd luptatve *pi pratyayalak^cn^uim iha 
pravartate vacanasdmarthydd ity dkuh. 
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den Wortlaut des Sutra in der Weise andert, dass er das den Auslaut bildende 
Element und das, dessen Auslaut dieses bildet, als im Verhaltnis von vise^ana 
zu vise^ya stehend fasst, glaubt er die obenerwahnten Varttikas Katyayana’s 
entbehren zu kdnnen. Wie weit es ihm dies gelungen ist, ist freilich sehr 
fraglich. Denn in einem Sutra wie sritddihhih (6. 2. 1. 33 ~ P. 2. 1. 24) 
[Komm. : dvitiydntam subantam sritddibhih subantaih samasyate] mochte 
man fragen, warum hier kita eigentlich kein vise^ana von (dem vise^yasa- 
muddy a) sup (zu erganzen aus dem adhikdraSvAxdi) ist und warum es als 
solches nicht zugleich den Ausgang eines Komplexes wie paramasrita bezeich- 
nen kann. Dasselbe gilt von dem im MBha§. (Vol. 1, S. 183, Z. 20) erwahn- 
ten Falle nadddibhyah phak (P. 4. 1. 99), dem bei ^kat. (2. 4. 32) vadd- 
dibhyah phafi entspricht. Man beachte, dass diese Frage nicht durch i. 
1. 59 beriihrt wird. IDenn dort handelt es sich lediglich darum, was die in 
einem Sutra angegebenen Suffixe (wie z. B. sun padam S. i. 1. 62 und saslhy 
ayatndt S. 2. 1, 34) und nicht prdlipadika oder Teile von densdben 
bezeichnen. 

56. (Die im) Ablativ (angegebcne Bestimmung muss unmittelbar) vor 
(dem Spezifizierten stehen). 

P. i. 1. 67 ; C. i. 1. 8 ; H. 7. 4. 104. 

57. Nicht (so darf die im) Lokativ (angegebene Bestimmung vor dem 
Spezifizierten stehen, sondern sie steht hinter demselben,) ausgenommen in 
(den Regeln) ghya (d. h. ghyan [4. 3. 60]) usw, 

P. i. 1. 66 ; C. 1. 1. 7 ; H. 7, 4. 105. 

aghyddisu : Die Beschrankung bezieht sich auf die in 4. 3. 60 ff. gelehrten 
Suffixe. So z. B. in yamah samnivyupe {4. 4. 10) heisst satfinivyupe nicht 
V 01 den Praposilionen sam usw., sondem im Gegenteil nach denselben. Also 
heisst das Sutra : an yam hinter sam, ni, vi und upa (treten gewisse Suffixe); 
vgl. Prakriyas. {69} S. 392, Nr. 1965.—Zu srmtrasi usw. Dies ist das 
bckannte Beispiel fiir die Regel : In Verbindung mit einem Verbum in der 
Bedeutung „sich erinnem‘‘ steht das erste Futurum {It) um die hinter dem 
Heute gelegene Vergangenheit zu bezeichnen; s. Kasika zu P. 2. 2. 112. 
Beide Handschriften B und H (P fallt natiirlich aus) lesen vortsyamah, was 
ohne weiteres zu verbessern ist. 

58. (Die nahere Bestimmung des im Lokativ gelehrten Spezifizierten 
bezeichnet das) Anfangs(-element) dessen (d. h. des Spezifizierten). 

P. I. 1. 72 Va. 29 ; H. 7. 4. 114. 

59. (Als Attribute bezeichnen) ein Suffix und sy^t (d. i. die Feminina 
bildenden Suffixe, wenn die auf sie ausgehenden Wortformen dem ganzen 
Kompositum) untergeordnet (sind, denjenigen Lautkomplex, welcher) mit 
der prakrti anfangt (d. i. damit anfangt, woran das Suffix angefugt wird). 

P. 1. 4. 13 Va. 7 + 6. 1. 13 Bh. ; H. 7. 4. 115, 116. 
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Wegen mdtjbhoginah vgl Va. 1 zu P. 4. 11 und wegen nyaksyat vgl. 
die Paribh. (26) : stnpratyaye cdnupasarjane na und MBhia§ Vol. 3, S. 20, 
Z. 15—^23.—Die Verwandlung von n in n nach r und ^ findet dann statt. 
wenn die betreffenden Laute in einein und demselben Pada stehen (P. 8, 4. 
1). Nun heisst ein Pada das, was auf die Kasusendungen oder die Personal- 
endungen ausgeht (S. i. 1. 62 = P. i. 4. 14). Nach unserer Paribh. 
heisst in sun padam (S. I, 1. 62) Pada das, dem das Suffix angefugt wird 
nebst dem Suffix. In mdtrbhogtnah wird 5 (nom. sing.) {mdtj 4- bhoga) 
4 ina^‘ angefugt, also heisst der game Komplex [ (mdtr 4~ bhoga) 4- Ina] f s 
Pada. 

60. (Ein in cinem Sutra aufgefiihrtes) Arf(-Suffix bezeichnet sowohl die 
Wortform, der das betreffende Suffix angefugt wird, aJs) auch diese nebst 
den ti (genannten Wortcn) und den in einer Kasusverbindung stehenden 
Nomina. 

P. 1. 4. 13 Va. 9 ; H. 7. 4. 117. 

Dieses Sutra ist identisch mit der Paribh. (28): krdgrahane gatikdra- 
kapurvasydpi grahanam. — *Phasmanihuta (adj) = in die Asche geopfcrt, s. 
V. a. ein unniitzes Werk vollbracht (Boht Worterb.). 

61. (Eine nahere Bestimmung des verbum finitum sei es, dass sie 
ausgedriickt Oder nur implicite verstanden ist) nebst (dem ausgedriicktcn 
Oder implicite verstandenen) verbum finitum (heisst) Satz {vdkya). 

P. 2. 1. 1. Va. 9, 10 ; H. 1. 1. 26. 

Die Bezeichnung vdkya wird am Gebrauch der enklitischen £70} Prono- 
mina {vas, nos, U und me 1.2. 191, 193) und der Plutierung des Auslautes 
(^. 2. 3, 17, 27) illustriert, — Obwohl die Lesart von H sehr mangelhaft 
ist, lasst das ca hinter grdmam die richtige Lesait mit Sicheiheit erkennen. 
Die Beispiele fiir Plutierung beruhen auf Konjektur, doch macht ein Vergleich 
mit der Kasika znP. 8. 2. 104 die Lesung ganz sicher. Indem Hema. ( 1. 
1. 26) das vdkya als savise^anam dkhydtam („ein verbum finitum nebst den 
dieses naher bestimmenden Wortcn‘‘) definiert, schliesst er sich naher sowold 
an den Sinn als den Wortlaut des Bha^ya an (Bd. 1, S. 367, Z. 15) : apara 
aha dkhydtam savise^anam ity eva [ sarvdni hy etdni [sciL, avyaya, kdraka 
und kdraka und kdrakavise^ana] kriyavise^arjidni. 

62. (Was auf) eine Kasus- oder Personalendung (ausgeht, heisst) Wort 
(pada). 

P. 1. 4. 14; H. 1. 1. 20, 

Nach der Paribha^a (23): pratyayagrahane yasmdt sa vihitas tadddes 
tadantasya grahanam kann suptin nicht die Suffixe sup und tin, sondem muss 
eine Wortform, die auf die Suffixe sup und tin ausgeht, bezeichnen. Auf 


Ina ist ein samdsdntaSvL^rx. Dieser Fall ist von md$avdpint (von md^avd- 
pin) zu unterscheiden, wo das Suffix ein kjt ist. Dies fallt unter die Paribh. 
t75) : gatikdrakopapaddndm kjdbhih saha samdsavacanam prdk subutpatteh. 
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unsere Regel findet aber die Paribha^ (27 == P. i. 4. 14 Va. 1) Anwen- 
dung : saipjndvidhau pratyayagrahane tadantagrahnarfi ndsti, welche nach der 
Kielhorn’schen Ubersetzung heisst : An affix, when employed in a rule, which 
teaches the meaning of a technical term does not denote a word-form ending 
with the affix. iSakat. hat die ‘Paribha§ia tatsachlich aufgenommen (siehe das 
Biihler’sche MSS. unter den Paribha§as). Ei macht sich hier also einer 
Ungenauigkeit schuldig. Das Sutra Hema.’s (i. 1. 20) tadantarn padam 
wird der Paribh^a gerecht. 

63. (Eine auf) n (auslautende Wortform'® heisst) vor (den verschie- 
denen Denominativsuffixen) kya ya) Wort (pada). 

P. ;. 4. 15 ; H. i. 1. 22. 

In sdmanya fallt das n nicht aus, weil das darauffolgende Suffix nicht 
kya, sondem syan (cf. P. 5. 1. 124) heisst. — Zu 7nanyd : Nach der Regel 
samajani$adanipad manvidinghansinah 4. 4. 70 -- P. 3. 3. 90) tritt 
das Suffix kyap an man. Doch i'AWt das n des Stammauslautes davor nicht 
ab, weil der Stamm nicht auf sun ausgeht. 

64. (Vor einem Suffix), welches ein stummes s hat und vor einem mit 
beliebigem Konsonanten ausser y (anlautenden Suffix heisst das Voraus- 
gehende pada, jedoch) nicht (wenn es eine) Wurzel (ist), 

P. 1. 4. 16, 18; H. 1. 1. 21. 

In hhavadiya heisst das Suffix chas, wobei cha — lya^^, in urrMyu yus 
(S. 3. 1. 24; 3. 148). — Zu yajvd, vacmi : Am Ende £71} eines pada 
wird fiir den Endkonsonanten von yaj s substituiert (P. 8. 2. 36) ; in vacmi 
wiirde, wenn vac pada ware, naturlich n fiir c eintreten. Dem adhdtofi Sakat.'s 
entspricht ndma bei Hema. : nama sidavyanjane (H. I. 1. 21). 

65. Dem Ausgang (d. i. dem letzten died) eines Aggregats von Wort- 
formen, das zur Bezeichnung eines Gegenstandes verwendet wird, (kommt 
die Bezeichnung pada) nicht (zu). 

P. i. 1. 63 Fa. 6 ; 11. 1. 1. 25. 

In der Wiedergabe des vrtti des Sutra bin ich dem Kom. gefolgt. Viel 
einfacher ist aber die Erklarung des Wortes vrttyanta bei Hema. (i. 1. 25), 
wo unser Sutra mit einer kleinen Abweichung, die spater zur Sprache kommen 
wird, wieder erscheint. Dort heisst es : paddrthdbhidhdyi samdsddir vrttis 
tasyd antoki usw. Danach heisst vjtti etwas, was einen Gegenstand bezeichnet, 
wie z. B. ein Kompositum^o. Das Sutra ist erforderlich, um fiir die Wort- 
formen gir, div usw. in paramagirau, paramadivau usw. die Bezeichnung 


18 Es handelt sich hier aber nur um Nominalstamme, da die Suffixe kya nur 
solchen angefiigt -werden. 

Cf, P. 7. 1. 2. 

20 Die Bedeutung ist in deni Worterbuch Apte's angegeben (ohne Beleg), 
fehlt aber in P. W. 
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pada aufzuheben, die ihnen nach S. 1, 1. 50, 52 (==P. i. 1. 62, 63) 
zukommt, da sonst in den angefiihrten Beispielen der Reihe nach visarjanlya 
fur r, fakultative Elision des v (der sogenannte idkalyaprati^edha), 4 fur K 
g fiir h und endlich Elision des n eihtreten wiirden. Alle diese Lautverande- 
rungen werden fiir das Ende des pada gelehrt. Es bleibt zu erklaren, wie gir 
usw. in paramagirau usw. die Bezeichnung pada zukommt. Ein Kompositum 
ist in seiner aufgelosten Form mit Kasusendungen versehen. Bei der Kompo- 
sition aber wird fiir diese luk substituiert. Eine solche Wortform wird dann 
zu einem prdtipadika und es konnen ihr neue Endungen angefiigt werden. 
Eine flektierte Form von rdjapurusa kommt auf folgende Weise zustande : 
rdjnahi^ purusa -i- (Endung) = [rdjan -h (luk) -f purusa + {luk)\ + (neue 
Ehdung) — rdjapuru^a + (Endung). Die Endung tritt stets an das ganze 
prdtipadika rdjapuru$a und nicht an purusa allein an. Wenn z. B. Kaiyata 
den Fall hespricht, ob in paramavdcd, da ein vokalisch anlautendes Suffix 
folgt, das vorausgehende vdc ein bha (also kein pada) heissen kdnnte, sagt 
er ausdriicklich, dass die Endung a an den Komplex paramavdc und niclit 
an den Teil vdc tritt : paramavdceti | samdsdrthd yd vibhaktih kjtd tdm 
[supo dhdtv (P. 2. 4. 71) iti luptdm, Nagojibhattal pratyayalak^anendsritya 
padatvanibandhandni kutvddini prdpnuvanti | bhasarfijnd tu yasmdd yajddi- 
vidhir iti samuddyasyaiva na tv avayavasya (Bha^yapradipa zu P. 1. 1. 
63). Demnach steht in unserem Beispiel die Sache so : parama 4- (luk) + 
giT + (luk) + au. Die Substitution des luk hinter gir wiirde die Bezeichnung 
pada fiir gir ebensowenig aufheben wie fiir rdjan in rdjapurusa-^ denri 
[72} mit der Substitution des luk werden nur solche Operationen aufgehoben, 
die beim Vorhandensein des Suffixes in Bezug auf das anga vorgenommen 
werden miissten. — Dieses Sutra beruht auf einem Viarttika Katyayana’s 
(P. i. 1. 63 Va. 6). Ich muss gestehen, dass mir das Bhla^ya dazu nicht in 
seinem ganzen Umfang klar geworden ist. Das Ergebnis scheint mir abcr 
vom Verfasser der Siddhantak. (S. 99) folgendermassen kurz zusammengefast 
zu sein : antarvartimm vibhaktim dsritya purmpadasyevottarakhandasydpi 
padasaifijndydm prdptdydm j uttarapadatve cdpadddividhau prati^edhah 
[Va. 6 zu P. i. 1. 63] [ iti pratyayalak^anarn na \ .... apadddividhau km | 
dadhisecau | iha ^atvani^edhe kartavye padatvam asty eva j kutv^ tu na.- 
Dem Zusatz iha satvanisedhe usw., welcher aus dem MBhia§. (Vol. 1, S. 166, 
Z. 12—14) stammt, wird das Sutra Hema.’s (i. 1. 25) vjttyanto * sa^e 
IKomm. : asase sasya tu ^atve padam eva] gerecht, was zugleich zeigt, dass 


21 Als pada wirft rdjan das auslautende n ab. 

22 In dem Kommentar dazu heissit es : purvapadasyeveti | anyathd rdjapuru^o 
vdgdsir ityddau nalopakutvadikaffi yathdsarfibhavaTjt na sydd iti bhdvah ]| uttara¬ 
padatve ceti II uitarapadena uttarapadam ucyate | uttarapadasya padatve pada- 
vyapadeie kartavye pratyayalak§anarit na bhavatity arthah | etena sudhiyau sudhiya 
ity atrdntarvartisupd padatvdt pak§e sdkalaprasahga ity dsdhkd pardstd | uktarltyd 
pi atyayalak^ar^am^ed hat. 
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Hema. gel^entlich uber die Angaben bei ®kat. hinausgegangen ist, und dass 
er selbstandig aus alteren Quellen geschopft hat. 

66. Einer auf t oder 5 (auslautenden Wortform kommt vor einem Suffix) 
in der Bedeutung von ynal (die Bezeichnung pada nicht zu). 

P. 1. 4. 19 ; H. 1. 1. 23. 

67. manus, nabhas und angiras (kommt) vor (dem Suffixe) vat (die 
IBezeichnung pada nicht zu). 

P.i. 4. 18 Via 3 ; H. i. 1. 24. 

^kat. hat hiermit die Panini’sche Kategorie bha (P. 1. 4. 18-20) ab- 
geschafft, worin ihm Hema. gefolgt ist (H. 1. 1. 23, 24). 

68. a ? und 5 konnen in der Pause naisaliert werden, (jedoch) nicht 

die (a, w), welche mit den stummen Buchstaben g versehen sind, sowie 

(der Auslaut von) ca usw., ausser d. 

P. 8. 4. 57 ; C. 6. 4. 150 ; H. 1. 2. 41. 

Die Beschrankung andneddi ist weder bei Pai) ,- noch im Bhasya, noch 
bei Candra zu finden, wohl aber bei Hema. 

69. (In der Pause kann) die tonlose nicht-aspirierte Muta fiir die 
tdnende (substituiert werden). 

P. 8. 4. 56 ; C. 6'. 4. 149 ; H. 1. 3. 51. 

70. (Was bis zum Schluss des pada gelehrt werden wird, ist) nicht (in 
der Pause vorzunehmen). 

P. 1. 72 ; H. i. 3. 52. 

£73} Zwischen te und dhu!} bezw. bhavdn und Itmdti ist eine Pause hinzu- 
zudenken. 

71. Fur e, o, ai und au (werden) vor einem Vokal (der Reihe nach) 
ay, av, dy und dv (substituiert). 

P. 6. 1. 78 ; C. 5. 1. 75 ; H. 1. 2. 23, 24. 

72. Fur die auf a folgenden i und u (konnen) nur y respektiv v (sub¬ 
stituiert werden, wenn die ersteren fiir e respektiv o eingetreten sind). 

P. 8. 2. 108 ; C. 6. 3,133 ; H. 7. 4. 103. 

purve 'pavddd anantardn usw. — Paribh. 59.—Ohne dieses eva konnte 
Verlangerung vor homogenen Vokalen eintreten, weil der apavdda denjenigen 
niyama aufhebt, der unmittelbar auf jenen folgt. 

73. (Fiir die Vokale I, U. f il) werden) vor einem ihnen nicht homo¬ 
genen (Vokal der Reihe nach y, v, r und I substituiert). 

P. 6. 1. 77 ; C. 5. 1. 74 ; H. 1. 2. 21. 

Der Komm. erwahnt, dass das Sutra auch auf eine andere Weise erklart 
wird, wonach sich die Formen dadhiy atra, madhuv atra usw. ergeben.-^ 


23 Zur Verwendung von iy, uv statt y, v, vgl. Wackernagel, Altind. Gramm. 

1 . § 181 . 
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74, (Piir die Vokak !, u und \ (/) kann (vor einen nicht homogenen 
Vokal) die Kiirze (substituiert werden, wenn die aufeinander folgenden 
Vokale) nicht in einem (und demselben) pada stehen. 

P. 6. 1. 127 +Va. 1 + Bh. ; C. 5. 1. 132; H. 1. 2. 22. 

Diese Regel iSakat.’s, ebensowie die entsprechende Regel Hema.’s (2. 2. 
22), scheinen zu weit zu sein, denn nach dem MBha§. gilt der sdkalyapratU 
^4dka nur fur den Fall, dass der zweite Vokal den Anlaut eines mit den 
stummen Buchstaben s versehenen Suffixes bildet, also eines sz7-Suffixes, vor 
welchem das Vorangehende pada heisst (P. 2. 1. 16 ; iSa. i. 1. 64).— parjan- 
yavat usw. == Paribh. 111. 

75. Vor T (/) kann fur jeden einfachen Vokal (die Kiirze substituiert 
werden). 

P. 6. 1. 128 ; C. 5. 1. 133; H. 2. 2. 2. 

75. Fiir r (/) nebst dem (folgenden) Vokal (wird, wenn / (/) folgt, 
fr (allein substituiert, wo fr folgendes bezeichnet : ein Aggregat von Vokalen, 
wie z. B. rr, rl usw., Oder ein Aggregat von Vokal und Konsonant, wie z. 
B. fl usw., Oder aber ein ganz anderer Laut, wobei die Organe sich nur 
leicht beriihren). 

Vgl. P. 5. 1. 101 Va. 1, 2 und H. 2. 2. 3, 4. 

Die obige Obersetzung ist nur provisorisch gegeben. Aus dem Wortlaut 
des Sutra selbst ist nichts zu entnehmen. Man ist infolgedessen vollstandig 
auf den Korn, angewiesen. Aus dem samuccaya in dem Kom. wird man 
nicht klug. Wenn der Kom. {74} nur sagen will, dass fiir r + r tt bez, n 
substituiert werden, ist der Ausdruck samuccaya recht ungliicklich gew^H. 
Zwei Vokale machen doch keinen samuccaya. acau bezw. ajhalau hatte geniigt 
und ware klarer gewesen. Die Beispiele sind hier wenig von Nutzen, weil 
in solchen Fallen die richtige Lesart erst aus der Aussage des Sutra bez., des 
Kom. erschlossen werden kann. Die Deutung der Varttikas zu P. 5. 1. 101 
savarnadtrghatva jti fvdvacanam und Iti \vdvacanam ist mir nicht gelungen. 
Die entsprechenden Sutras Hema.’s 1. 2. 3, 4 sind ebenfalls wenig klar. 
Wegen varndntara usw. verweise ich auf die Siddhiantak. (p. 21 unter dem 
Sutra akah savarne dirghah) : rti rvd Iti Ivety ubhayatrdpi vidheyam varria- 
dvayaifi dvimdtram ] ddyasya madhye dvau rephm tayar ekd mdtrd | abhito 
'jbhakter apard | dvitlyasya tu madhye dvau lakdrau | se^arri prdgvat.. Der 
Laut besteht danach aus zwei r, deren Lange eine mdtrd betragt, und aus 
zwei die r umgebenden Vokalen, deren Gesamtlange auch eine mdtrd betragt. 
Der Laut ist also doch zwei mdtrds lang. 

77. (Wenn auf einen einfachen Vokal ein zweiter Vokal folgt, wird 
fUr beide die entsprechende) Lange (allein substituiert). 

P. 5. 1. 101 ; C. 5. 1. 106 ; H. 2. 2. 1. 
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In der Tat aber wird die Lange nur dann substituiert, wenn ein homo- 
gener Vokal folgt; denn die apavddas 1. 1. 73, 82, 83 sind mit diesem sutra 
zusammenzulesen. — Wegen anukarana vgl. Anm. zu Sutra 6. 

78. Wenn (auf einen einfachen Vokal) sas (d. i. das as des acc. plu.) 
folgt, (wird fiir beide die dem vorangehenden Vokal entsprechende Lange 
allein substituiert). 

P. 6'. 1. 102 ; C. 5. 1. 109. 

79. Im Maskulinum (wird fiir einfachen Vokal vor dem as dcs acc. plu. 
aber eine L^ge) mit darauf folgendem n (substituiert). 

P. 1. 102 ; C. 5. 1. 109. 

rnunin ist aus mumns entstanden ; das s ist nach S. i. 2. 92 abgefallen, 
welches den Abfall des letzten Konsonanten einer am Ende eines pada stehen- 
den Konsonantengruppe lehrt. n am Ende eines pada sollte nach 1. 2. 95 
abfallen, fallt aber doch nicht ab wegen 1. 2. 49. Vgl. Prakriyas. S. 25, 
Anm. 2 und S. 59 unter Sutra 227. 

80. Wenn dh und r ausfallen, wird fiir (ein vorangehendes) a, i und u 
(eine Lange substituiert)-^. 

P. 6. 3. Ill ; C. 5. 2. 137 ; H. 1. 3. 41, 42. 

£75} 81. In sah und vah wird (beim Ausfall des 4h oder r), o fiir a 
substituiert. 

P. 6. 3. 112 ; C. 5. 2. 138 ; H. 1. 3. 43. 

82. Wenn ein einfacher Vokal (auf a Oder a) folgt, (wird fiir beide) 
e respekt. o, ar (allein substituiert). 

P. 6. 1. 87, i. 1. 51 ; C. 5. 1. 82 ; H. 1. 2. 6. 

83. Wenn ein Diphthong oder (das fiir v substituierte) u (auf a oder 
d folgt, wird fiir beide) ai respekt. au (allein substituiert). 

P. 6. 1. 88, 89 ; C. 5. 1. 84, 86 ; H. 1. 2. 12, 13. 

Das uc entspricht Pan.’s ulh. Der Auslaut hat in beiden Fallen sonst 
keine Bedeutung.— dhauia aus dhdv + {k)ia. 

84. Fiir (das a von) pra und (den Anlaut von) u4ha, iidhi, uha, esa 
und e^ya (wird ai respekt. au allein substituiert). 

P. 6. 1. 89 Va. 4; C. 5, 1. 89; H. 1. 2. 14. 

wird hier und im Kom. zu 91—96 als Neutrum gebraucht. In 


2^ Das Sutra P!ai>ini’s lautet: dhrcdope purvasya dirgho 'nah. Das Wort 
purvasya ist scheinbar iiberfliissig; denn nach P. i. 1. 66 kann die Veranderung cbcn 
nur in bezug auf den vorangehenden Vokal vorgenommen werden ; es wird aber 
dadurch notwendig gemacht, dass das Wort uttarapade von P. 6. 3. 1 noch in diesem 
Sutra fortgilt. Infolgedesisen wiirde, ohne purva-l^'yy-sya in unserem Sutra, die 
Verlangerung nur dann erfolgen, wenn ein dh oder r in dnem uttarapada elidiert w^rd 
(vgl. MBha§. zu P. 6. 3. 111). EHese Erwagungen kommen fiir das Sutra Sakata- 
yana’s ebenso wie fiir das entsprechende Sutra Candra’s (C. 5. 2. 137), nicht in 
Betracht. 


5 
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seinem LmganuMsana^* setzt Sakait. varna zuerst neut. (Vers 8) und dann 
mask, und neut. (Vers 53) an. 

85. In svaira, svairin und ak^auhini (tritt ai respekt. au fur a i 
respekt. u ein). 

P. 6. 1. 89 Vu. 3, 5 ; C. 5. 1. 87, 88 ; H. i. 2. 15. 

68. Fiir {a Oder d o von) (^m und (ur das Substitut fiir die Priipo- 
sition) d (mit dem darauf folgenden Vokal wird) der zweite Vokal (allein 
substituiert). 

P, 6. 1. 95 ; C 5. 1. 99 ; H. 1. 2. 18. 

Das Beispiel adyarsydt findet sich auch im MBha§. zu P. 6'. 1. 95, wo 
ubrigens adydrsydt, mit langem d, ausdriicklich zuriickgewiesen wird. 

87. Fiir a + e von eva (wird der zweite Vokal allein substituiert, wenn 
das Wort) nicht zum Ausdruck der Beschrankung auf etwas Bestimmtes 
(gebraucht wird), 

P. 6. 1. 94 Va. 3 ; C. 5. 1. 96; H. 1. 2. 16. 

88. Im Kompositum kann (fiir w Oder d + a von) o^ha oder otu (der 
zweite Vokal allein substituiert werden). 

P, 6. 1. 94 Va. 5 ; C. 5. 1. 97 ; H. i. 2. 17. 

89. (Fiir das auslautende a eines) auf das Instrumental (-suffix aUvSlaut- 
enden Wortes+r) von rta (wird im Kompositum) dr (allein substituiert). 

P. 6. 1. 89 Va. C. 5. 1. 90 ; H. i. 2. 8. 

{76} Das MBh^. kennt den vom Kom. erlaubten Hiatus in sukharta, 
prajtjia (i. 1. 90), upar^abhiyati (i. 1. 92) usw., (welche vermittelst eines 
jndpaka zustande kommen) freilich nicht; weil es andererseits kaum anzu- 
nehmen ist, dass der Kom. ihn erfunden hat, mlissen wir ihn wohl auf den 
Verfasser der Sutras zuriickfiihren. 

90. Fiir (das auslautende a in) pra, dasa, fna, vasana, kambala und 
valsatara + {j von) (wird im Kompositum dr allein substituiert). 

P. 6. 1. 89 Va. 7, 8 ; C. 5, 1, 91 ; H. 1. 2. 7. 

Die Hss. der Candragrammatik lesen dasarna in dem entsprechenden 
Sutra (C. 5. 1, 91). Hema. hat dasdrna (H. 1. 2. 7).—Wegen prarna 
usw. siehe Anmerkung zum vorangiehenden Sutra—Candra hat vatsara fiir 
vatsatara; Hema. gibt natiirlich beides an.—Die Siddhantak. (S. 19) lost 
fnarma so auf : rnasydpanayandya yad any ad j^arri kriyate tad fmrnam (eine 
zum Abtragen einer anderen Schuld gemachte Schuld). 

91. (Fiir das a) einer Praposition (nebst dem folgenden Vokal wird), 
wenn r (eines Verbums darauf folgt,) dr (allein substituiert). 

P. 6. 1. 91 ; C. 5. 1. 93; H. 1, 2. 9, 


25 Hrsgn. von R. Otto Franke in den „Indischen Genuslehren mit dem Text 
usw. ‘S Kid 1890. 
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92. (Die Substitution von or fur a einer Praposition + r ist) nicht 
notwendig, wenn (das mit r anlautende Verbum) ein Denominativ (ist). 

P. 6. 1. 92; C. 5. 1. 94; H. i. 2. 10, 11. 

Wegen upar^abhxyati s. Anmerkung zu 89. 

93. (Fiir das Reiner Praposition+) e oder o (eines Verbums) ausser 
2 („gehen“) und edh („wachsen“) wird e respekt. o (substituiert; doch ist 
bei Denominativen die Substitution nicht notwendig). 

P. 6. 1. 94 4- Kal ; C. 5. 1, 95; H. 1. 2. 19, 20. 

Die Freistellung bei den Denominativen finden wir zuerst in der K^. 
(zu P. 1. 94) erwahnt (vgl. kedd vd supy dpisaler usw.), wenn nicht der 
Verf. unter k^dt Candra im Auge hat. Die Stellung des vd im unmittelbar 
vorangehenden Sutra (C. 5. 1. 94) spricht dafiir ; doch lasst sich das bei der 
Abwesenheit eines Kommentars nicht mit Bestimmtheit behaupten. Hema. 
(7. 2. 20) ebenso wie Vopadeva (2. 4) stellt die pararupa-kn6ex\mg frei.— 
Von den Varttikas hat Sakat. aufgenommen Va. 3 (§ = i. 1. 87), 5 = 

(S. 1. 1. 88). Via. 6 fallt aus, da es sich auf vedische Formen bezieht. Va. 

2 hebt Via. 1 auf. Via. 4 lasst en fort. In diesem Punkte weicht Sakat. von 
Candra ab, der das Via. in seine Sutras aufgenommen hat (C. 5. 1. 98). 
Sakat., ebenso wie Hema., der ihm in der Ablehnung folgt, hat offenbar diese 
Worte als selbstandige Worte betrachtet, die keiner weiteren Zerlegung 
bedurfen. 

94.. Fiir das am Ende eines pada stehende e und o mit dem darauf 

folgenden a (wird e resp)ekt. o allein substituiert) 

P. 6. 1. 109. ;C. 5. 1. 115; H. 1. 2. 27. 

{77} 95. Fiir (das am Ende des Wortes stehende o von) go kann o 
(substituiert werden, wenn darauf a folgt). 

P. 6. 1. 122 ; C. 5. 1. 120; H. 1. 2. 31. 

laksampratipadokta'' = Paribh. 105. 

96. (Fiir das o von go kann) vor einem Vokal ava (substituiert werden, 
jedoch) nicht, wenn ak^a folgt. 

P. 6. 1. 123 ; C. 5. 1. 121 ; H. 1. 2. 29. 

Nach den Erklarem P^ini’s — und ubrigens auch nach Candra — sind 
goaksa und go'k^a unstatthaft. Vgl. das Sutra Candra’s (5. 1. 122) aksendre, 
wonach die Substitution ava fiir o in go notwendig ist, wenn ak^a folgt, ebenso 
wie wenn indr a folgt. Ka^. (zu. F. 6. 1. 123): vyavasthitavibhdseyarfi tena 
gavdksa ity atra nityam avan bhavati. Vgl. wciter Siddhantak. 22 ; Mugdha- 
bodha 2. 15 ; Katantra 19. 43. 

97. Vor indr a (muss ava fiir das o von go substituiert werden). 

P. 6. 1. 124; C. 5. 1. 122; H. 1. 2. 30. 

98. Vor ak^a (muss ava fiir das o von go substituiert warden, wenn das 
Kompositum) „ Fenster “ bedeutet, 

H. 1. 2. 28, 
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So ist gavdk^a nitya nur in der Bedeutung Fenster. Hema. ist der einzige 
Grammatiker der diese Lehre in ihrem ganzen Umfang aufgenommen hat. 
Vgl. H. i. 2. 28-31. 

99. Ein plutierter Vokal (ist vor einem folgenden Vokal), ausser (i von) 
ill, (keinen Veranderungen unterworfen, die sonst stattfinden wiirden). 

P. 1. 125, 129; C. 5. 1. 123; H. i. 2. 32. 

Hier auch gibt B das Zeichen fiir die Plutierung mit nui wieder, wie in 
i. 1. 72. Sakat. lasst den cdkravarmwia-pratisedha weg (P. 6. 1. 130 ~ C. 5. 

1. 124 = H. i. 2. 33). — In dem Beispiel ist susloketi nur die ,, Padapatha “ 
—Form.2« S. Anm. zu 104, 

100. Die mit dem stummen Buchstaben g versehenen (Laute sind vor 
einem folgenden Vokal keinen Veranderungen unterworfen, die sonst stattfinden 
wurden). 

P. 1. 1. 11, 12 ; C. 5. 1. 125, 126 ; H. 1. 2. 34, 35. 

Z. B. gu und gt in i. 2. 44, 46. 

101. (Die) aus (einem einzigen) Vokal bestehenden (Partikeln) ca usw., 
mit Ausnahme des mit dem stummen Buchstaben n versehenen d, (wenn sie 
kein Wesen bezeichnen, sind vor einem Vokal keinen Veranderungen unter¬ 
worfen, die sonst stattfinden wurden). 

P. 1. 1. 14 ; C. 5. 1, 127 ; H. 1. 2. 36. 

{78} Der Vers wird in demselben Zusammenhang im MBa^ya (Bd. 1, 
S. 7) und in der Kal (zu P. i. 1. 14) angefiihrt. 

102. Eine auf o (auslautende Partikel ist vor eipem Vokal keinen Ver¬ 
anderungen unterworfen, die sonst stattfinden wurden). 

P. 1. 1. 15; C. 5. 1. 128 ; H. 1, 2. 37. 

103. Ein aus (der Kasusendung) 5 (entstehendes o) kann vor iti (iin- 
verandert bleiben). 

IP. 1. 1. 16; C. 5. 1. 129; H. 1. 2. 38. 

104. Und (fiir die Partikel) u (kann vor iti auch) ^ (treten). 

P. 1. 1. 17, 18 + Va. 2 : C. 5. 1. 130, 131 ; H. i. 2. 39. 

Hier beruht das ca auf der von Katy. vorgeschlagenen und von Pat. 
gestlitzten Zerlegung des Pmni'schen Sutra {yogavibhdga). Vgl. Va. 1 und 
2 zu P. i. 1. 17, 18 und Kaiy. ebenda. — Efiese Substitution! hat eigentlich 
ihre Stelle nur im Padapatha. Ihre Aufnahme durch iSakat. wird darauf 


26 Das entsiprechende Sutra Pan^ini's lautet : aplutavad tdpasthite (6. 1. 129). 
Nach dem MBha§ya heisst upasthita hier andr^a itikaratiaf^ „ das nidit von den 
It§is herriihrende (also nicht dem eigentlichen vedischen Texte angehorcnde) Wort 
iti “. Die Ka^ika fiigt hinzu : samuddydd avacchidya padcnti yena svanipe *vasthd- 
pyate „ wodurch ein Wort von dem Aggregat getrennt und in seiner eigenen Gestalt 
hingestellt wird‘\ 
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beruhen dass bei Pan. die Substitution als andr^e gelehrt wird^^. 

105. Nach (einem auslautenden Konsonanten von dem pratydhd^a) 
may (d. h. von Muten und Nasalen ausser n, kann fur die Partikel «,) 

wenn ein Vokal folgt, v (substituiert werden. Diese Substitution ist jedoch 

als) nicht eingetreten (zu betrachten). 

P. <5. 3. 33 ; C. 6. 4. 16; H. i. 2. 40. 

Im kim u iti kann der anusvdra fur m nur dann substituiert werden, wenn 
das V nach der Regel asve [1. 1. 73] fiir m substituiert wird. 

lOS. Ein (auslautender) Konsonant (am Endc eines pada kann) vor 
einem Nasal in den entsprechenden Klassennasal (ubergehen). 

P. 8. 4. 45 ; C. 6. 4. 140 ; H. 1. 3. 1. 

kal und nicht yar (wie in P. 8. 4. 45) ist wegen des Folgenden ge- 

braucht. Diese Anderung konnte gemacht werden, da h ja doch keinen ent- 
sprechenden Nasal hat. 

107. (Ein auslautender Konsonant am Ende eines pada muss) vor 
einem (mit Nasal anlautenden) Suffix (in den entsprechenden Klassennasal 
ubergehen). 

P. 8. 4. 45 Va ; H. 1. 3. 2. 

108. (Fur den Vokal, der) dem mit (dem stummen Buchstaben) 
versehenen s odor r vorangeht, (wird ein nasaler substituiert). 

Cf. P. 8. 3. 2, 4 ; C. 6. 4. 6, 7 ; H. 1. 3. 8. 

109. Fur ein nicht am Ende eines pada stdiendes m und n wird vor 
einem folgenden Konsonanten mit Ausnahme der Nasale, Halbvokale, Sibi- 
lanten und h (der diesem cntsprechende Nasal substituiert). 

P. 8. 3. 24, 4. 58 ; C. 6. 4. 9, 151 ; H. i, 3. 39. 

{79} Das Dvandva w«- verlangt den Dual oder eigentlich den Singular, 
weil die Dvandvas in den Sutras i&akat.’s sonst stets als neutr. sing, erschienen. 
Der Plural soil andeuten, dass die nach der para-Regel [i. 1. 46] eintretende 
Ver^andlung von n in n unterbleiben soil. Dies wird bei Pan. automatisch 
durch die Anordnung der Sutras erzielt. Vgl. die KLas. zu P. 8. 4. 58 :. iha 
kurvanti vj^anti ity atra riatva- [P. 8. 4. 2] sydsiddhatvdt purvarri nakdrasyd^ 
nusvdraljL [8. 3. 24] kriyate ] tasydpi parasavarnena nakdra eva bhavati \ 
tasydpy asiddhatvdt ptmar ^^atvam na bhavati. Man bemerke die Willkiir 
der (Sakat.’sehen Bezeichnung. Diese hat unzweifelhaft ihr Vorbild in den 
Erklaiungsversuchen Patanjali’s durch jndpakas. 

110. (Fiir inlautendes m und n wird) vor Sibilanten und h der anusvdra 
(substituiert). 

P. 8. 3. 24 ; C. 6. 4. 9; H. 1. 3. 40. 


27 Vgl. Einleitung S. 9. 
5a 
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111, Fiir das Nasalinfix m und fiir das am Ende eines pada stehendc 
m kann beides (d. i. der anusvdra oder der anunasika substituidrt werden,) 
wenn ein Konsonant folgt. 

P. 8, 4. 59 4- Va 2, 3 zu 7, 4, 85 ; C. 6. 4. 152 ; H. 1, 3. 14. 

Nach dem Viarttika 2 zu P. 7. 4. 85 soli das dem Vokal der Reduplika- 
lionssilbe des Frequentativum angefiigte Augment nicht w, sondem ein anu¬ 
svdra sein. Weil femer nach dem folgenden Varttika paddntavac ca dieser 
anusvdra als am Ende eines pada stehend angesehen wird, kann dafur der 
dem folgenden Konsonanten entsprechende Klassennasal eintreten (P. 8, 4. 
53). Weil ^kat. die Vertretung des Klassennasals durch anusvdra hier 
direkt vorschreibt, kann er die Forderung Katyayana’s paddntavac ca 
cntbehren. 

112, Vor h mit folgendem /, v, y, m oder n (werden der .Reihe nach 
der anusvdra und der dem auf h folgenden Konsonanten entsprechende 
ammdisika fiir ein am Ende eines pada stehendcs m substituicrt). 

P. 8, 3. 26 4- Va. 1. 27 ; C. 6, 4. 11 ; H. 1, 3. 15. 

113. (In) samrdt (bleibt das m unverandert). 

P. 8. 3. 25 ; C. 6. 4. 10 ; H. 1, 3. 16. 

114. Vor den Sibilanten konnen fur die Tenues die Tenues (substi¬ 
tuicrt werden). 

P. 8. 4. 48 Va. 3 ; C. 6. 4. 158; H. 1. 3. 59. 

Weil es ein zweckloses Verfahren sein wiirdc, fiir die k, p usw. dieselben 
Buchstaben wiederum einzusetzen, ist das Sutra wohl so zu verstehen, dass 
vor den Sibilanten die aspirierten Tenues fiir die homogjenen nichtaspirierten 
eintreten konnen (und umgekehrt). Das diesem Sutra zugrundeliegende 
Varttika lautet unzweideutig : cayo dvitiydh sari pauskarasddeh (P. 4. 48 

Va. 3), ,,Vor den Sibilanten konnen nach der Midinung Pauskarasadi’s die 
zweiten (d. h. aspirierten Tenues) fiir die nichtaspirierten eintreten “. 

£80} 115. Die auf Sibilanten, anusvdra, visarjaniya, jihvdmuliya und 
upadhmdniya folgenden (Tenues oder die auf Tenues folgenden Sibilanten 
usw.) konnen verdoppelt werden, (aber erst,) nachdem (was sonst zu voll- 
ziehen ist, vollzogcn worden ist). 

P. 8. 4. 47 Va. 2 ; C. 6. 4. 143 ; H. 1. 3. 35, 36. 

Nach der Verdopi^elung wird fiir den ersten Konsonanten ein nichtas- 
pirierter nach der bekannten Regel substituiert. — Die fiir dieses und das 
nachste Sutra zugrundeliegenden Varttikas (P. 8. 4. 47 Va 1, 2) werden von 
Patahjali ebenfalls doppelsinnig aufgefasst. Der anusvdra ist frelich in den 
dort aufgezahlten Konsonanten nicht mit einbegriffen^^. Dieses ist als eine 
Neiuerung iSakat's zu betrachten. Bei Hema. (H. 1. 3. 35) lautet die 
Regel ebenso. 


Fiir die Verdoppelung hinter dem anusvdra cf. Wackernagel, Altind, 
Gramm. 1. § 96. 
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116. Ein auf einen Halbvokal folg^nder Konsonant, ausser h, n und 
den Sibilanten, (oder umgekehrt, ein auf die Konsonanten ausser h usw. 
folgender Halbvokal, kann verdoppelt warden, aber erst, nachdem was sonst 
zu vollziehen ist, vollzogen worden ist). 

P. 8. 4. 47 Va. l;C. 6. 4. 143 ; H. 1. 3. 33. 

vfk^av ist ein E^enominativ von vrk^a „Baum“ und heisst vjksavrkarn 
dcak^dnOj nach Hema.^-^ In promnundva (perf. akt. 1. sing, von urnu mit 
pTa) wird die Reduplikation zuerst vorgenommen und erst dann die Verdop- 
pelung. Denn nach P. 6. 1. 2. 3, werdeln, wenn die zu reduplizierende Silbe 
vokalisch anlautet, fiir den zweiten Komplex von Lauten, der nur einen Vokal 
enthalt {ekdc), zwei gesetzt d. i. es wird dieiser zweite Komplex zweimal ge- 
setzt. n, d und r werden aber als Anfangslaute einer Konsonantengruppe nicht 
wiederholt. Die Perfectform von urnnu lautet wr + [nu-\- nu] -f- a, was nach 
einigen anderen Anderungen zu urnundva und dann endlich nach unseier 
Regel auch zu urnnundva wird. Wird aber die Verdoppelung zuerst vorgenom¬ 
men, so miisste das abhyasta^^ ebenfalls ein doppeltes n enthalten (wr+ \nnu 

117. Nach r und h kann, wenn ihnen ein Vokal vorangeht, (ein Laut) 
mit Ausnahme von h, r oder einem Vokal (verdoppelt werden). 

P. 8. 4. 46; C. 6. 4. 141 ; H. i. 3. 31. 

118. Nach einem nichtlangen Vokal (kann ein Laut, mit Ausnahme von 
h, r Oder einem Vokal, verdoppelt werden). 

P. 8. 4. 52 ; C, 6. 4. 147 ; H. 7.3. 32. 

Die notwendige Erganzung zu diesem Sutra foigt. in 119, 121. Dem 
Sinne nach umfasst dies Sutra auch das von Pat. als unnotig zuruckgewiesene 
Varttika avasdne ca (P. 8. 4. 47 Va. 3.). Sakat. um-£81}-geht den von Kat. 
gerugten Mangel anders als Pat, Die drei folgenden Sutras Sakat.’s hatten 
in eins verschmolzen werden kdnnen. Eben diese Zerlegung — meint dei 
Korn., und ohne Zweifel mit Recht—deutet darauf hin, dass die Verdoppel¬ 
ung auch in der Pause stattfindet. Doch unterschiedet sich die Regel Sakata- 
yana’s von der Auffassung des Pl^ini’schen Sutra, die Pat. vortragt, dadurch, 
dass Sakat. die Verdoppelung nach einem langen Vokal fiir unstatthaft erklart 
Pat. gestattet also vdkk und vdk, wahrend ;§iakat. lediglich das letztere zulasst. 
Hema. verbietet ebenfalls die Verdoppelung nach einem langen Vokal; vgl. 
adtrghdd virdmaikavyanjane (H. 1. 3. 32). 

119. (Die 115 f. gelehrte Verdoppelung findet) nkht (statt), wenn (auf 
die betreffenden Laute) eine Konsonantengrui>pe foigt. 

P. 8. 4. 50; H. i. 3, 32. 


20 Siehe Anm. zu 153. 

30 Warum die zweite Silbe des abhyasta n und nicht n enthali, erklart die 
Siddhantak. (S. 375 unten). 
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Diese Regei habe ich in der Candra-Grammatik nicht gefunden und bin 
geneigt zu glauben, dass sie dort fehlt. 

120. (Das t) von puira wird vor ddin und putrddin (nicht verdoppelt), 
wenn mit dem Wort gcschmaht wird®'. 

P. 8. 4. 48 -t- Vii. 1 ; C. 6. A. 145 ; H. 1. 3. 38. 

121. (Die Verdoppelung unterbleibt), wenn (auf die betreffenden Laute) 
ein Vokal folgt. 

P. 8. 4. 47 ; C. 6. 4. 142 ; H. 1. 3. 32. 

122. Die Sibilanten (werden nicht verdoppelt, wenn ein Vokal folgt). 

P. 8. 4. 49 ; C. 6. 4. 146 ; H. 1. 3. 37. 

123. w, n und n am Ende des pada nach kurzem Vokal (werden ver¬ 
doppelt, wenn ein Vdcal folgt). 

P. 8. 3. 32 ; C. 6. 4. 126 ; H. 1. 3. 27. 

Zu krsann iha : Die Substitution des nn fiir n ist hahiranga und zum 
Zwecke der Substitution des n fiir n als nicht vollzogen zu betrachten ; infolge- 
dessen bleibt das n im Auslaut und kann nicht in ^ verwandelt werden. 

124. Nach einem langen (Vokal am Ende eines pada) kann ch (ver¬ 
doppelt werden). 

P. 6. 1. 75, 76 ; C. 5. 1. 73 ; H. i. 3. 28. 

125. Nach einem plutierten Vokal (am Ende eines pada, wenn ihm ein 
langer Vokal zugrunde liegt, kann ch verdoppelt werden). 

H. 1. 3. 29. 

Diese Regd vermag ich bei keinem anderen Grammatiker ausser Hema. 
(H. 1. 3. 29) nachzuweisen. 

{82} 126. Nach einem Vokal, (sowie na(Ui den Partikeln) d und nid 
(muss ch verdoppelt werden). 

P. 6. 1. 73-75; C. 5. 1. 73 ; H, 1. 3. 28, 30. 

In p'tach -f na (t= ptasna) findet keine Verdoppelung des ch statt, weil 
die Substitution des s fiir ch nach 1. 1. 115 schon vorher eingetreten ist. 

127. Diejenigen (auf at ausgehenden mehrsilbigen Wortformen), denen 
das Suffix ddc [= d] angefugt wird, erleiden Verlust des at vor iti. 

P. 1. 98 + Va. 1 ; C. 5. 1. 1102. 

Nach ^.3. 4. 54 wird ddc nur an mehrsilbige, schallnachahmende Wort¬ 
formen angefugt. Das andkdcah stammt aus dem Varttika : itdv anekdcgraha- 
nam iradartham (P. 6. 1. 98 Va.). 

128. Wird (die Wortform, der das Suffix ddc [ = d] angefugt wird) 
verdoppelt, (so wird das at vor iti) nicht (elidiert). 

P. 1. 99; C. 5. 1. 103. 


31 Die Verdoppelung hangt wohl mit dem Sitz des Ictus zusammen ; anders 
Wackernagel (Altkid, Gramm. 1 § 98 a Anm.), der diesi in Zusammenhang mit 
4cm Sprechtempo bringt. 
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Zu vipsayam usw. : Das distributive Verhaltnis wird durch Wiederholung 
dts Wortes aiisgedriickt; pafatpafat ist aber die Nachahmung des mehrfachen 
Schalles (und druckt kein distributives Verhaltnis aus). 

129. (Wird die Wortform, der das Suffix doc [= d] angefugt wird,) 
verdoppelt, (so wird das) t (von at vor iti elidiert). 

IP. 6. 1. 99; C. 5. 1. 104. 

130. Folgt (auf die verdoppelte Wortform das Suffix) 4dc ([== c], so 
wird das auslautende t) in dem zuerst (ausgesprochenen Teil elidiert). 

P. 1. 100 = P. 1. 99 Va. 1 ; C. 5. 1. 105. 

Dieses Sutra beruht auf einem Viarttika Kat.’s (P. 6. 1. 99 Va. 1) 
Doch bemerkt er (Vartt. 2), dass die Regel entbehrlich sei, da man auch von 
palapafa (einem auf a auslautenden Onomatopoetikon) ausgehen kann. 

131. dh und r (fallen) vor 4h respektiv r (ab). 

P. 8. 3. 13. 14 ; C. 6. 4. 18. 19 ; H. 1. 3. 41. 42. 

132. Ein auf einen Konsonanten folgender Halbvokal oder Nasal kann, 
wenn eben derselbe Laut folgt, (ausfallen). 

P. 8. 4. 64 ; H. 1. 3. 47. 

Wenn yamam gelesen wird, wie es bei Pan. steht, so wiirde infolge der 
Verschiedenheit des Numcrus von yamam und yami das yathdsariikhya (s. 
P. i. 3. 10) nicht ohne wieiteres verstandlich sein. Trotzdem setzen die 
Erklarer Plata's voraus. dass der Ausfall der Konsonanten nur dann stattfindet, 
wenn der glekhe Laut folgt. In der Siddh^ntak. (p. 17) heisst es ausdriick- 
lich : yamatn yarmti yathdsamkhyavijndnan neha [ mdhdtynyam. Die Gleich- 
heit der Laute wird von Hema. (i. 3. 47) ausdrucklich gelehrt.—^Zu ddityya 
vgl. Kas. zu P. 8. 4. 64. 

{83} 133. Eine (auf einen Konsonanten folgende) Muta oder cin 
Sibilant kann vor einem homogenen Laut (ausfallen). 

P. 8. 4. 65 ; C. 6. 4. 155 ; H. 1. 3. 48. 

Der Kom. gibt keinen Aufschluss dariiber, warum das Wort va hicr 
wiederholt wird, wenn es durch die anuvjtti aus dem vorangehenden Sutra 
ohne weiteres erganzt werden kdnnte. 

134. (Die Muta oder der Sibilant) von den auf (die Praposition) ud 
folgenden ^thd und stambh (werden vor einer Muta oder einem Sibilanten 
elidiert). 

P. 8. 4. 61 ; C. 6. 4. 154 ; H. i. 3. 44. 

Hier wird die Regel etwas anders formuliert als bei P&aiini {8. 4. 61), 
^vakat. lasst das anlautende s der Wurzeln ausfallen — so ist die Regel sicher 
zu verstehen ; vgl. Prakriyas. Sutra 51 : dhdtvoh sakdirasya lug bhavati jari 
pare — und die Verdoppelung findet nach adlrghat statt (S. 1. 1. 118). 
Anders bei Pair).—Das von Patafijali erforderte utkandaka (aus ut+skand) 
als Bezeichnung einer bestimmten Krankheit wird in einen Gapa aufgenom- 
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men. — Das Viarttika zu P. 8. 4. 61 fallt naturlich weg, weil es sich auf eine 
vedische Form bezieht. 

135. <Eine Muta Oder ein Sibilant geht vor einer Muta oder einem 
Sibilanten in) eine tonlose nicht-aspirierte Muta (uber). 

P. 8. 4. 55 ; C. 6. 4. 148 ; H. 1. 3. 48. 

Das nachste Sutra beschrankt das Gebiet dieses Sutra’s. 

136. (Fiir eine Muta oder einen Sibilanten wird) eine tonende nicht- 
aspirierte Muta (substituiert), wenn eine tonende Muta folgt. 

P. 8. 4. 53 ; C. 6’. 2. 115; H. i. 3. 49. 

137.. Wenn 5 oder ein Dental mit s oder einem Palatal (zusammenstosst, 
werden fiir s) s und (fiir den Dental) ein Palatal (substituiert). 

P. 8. 4. 40 ; C. 6. 4. 136 ; H. 1. 3. 60, 61. 

138. (Wenn s oder ein Dental) mit s oder einem Zerebral zusammen¬ 
stosst, (werden fiir 5) und (fiir den Dental) ein Zerebral (substituiert'* 

P. 8. 4. 41 ; C. 6. 4. 136; H. i. 3. 60, 61. 

139. Nach s (findet die in 137 gelehrte Substitution des s und der 
Palatale) nicht (statt). 

P. 8. 4. 44 ; C. 6. 4. 139 ; H. 1. 3. 62. 

140. Nach einen am Ende eines pada (stehenden) Zerebralen (gehen s 
und die Dentale nicht in 5 und die ZcTebrale iiber), mit Ausnahme (der 
Kasusendung) ndm und tmgari und navati. 

P. 8. 4. 42 + Bh. ;C. 6. 4. 137; H. 1. 3. 63. 

141. Vor ,s (geht ein am Ende eines pada stehender) Dental (nicht in 
.s Oder Zerebral uber). 

P. 4. 43 ; C. 6. 4. 138 ; H. 1. 3. 64. 

£84} sadika erklart Pat. zu P. 1. 4. 18 Va. 1 folgendermassen : sai 
angulayo yasya sa sadangidih | anukampitah sadangulih sadikah ! 

142. (Ein am Ende eines pada stehender Dental geht) vor / (in) I 
(iiber). 

P. 8. 4. 60; C. 6. 4. 153; H. i. 3. 65. 

143. Fiir h kann nach einer (am Ende eines pada stehenden) tdnenden 
nicht aspirierten Muta eine tonende aspirierte Muta (substituiert werden). 

P. 8. 4. 62; C. 6. 4. 156; H. 1. 3. 3. 

Pl^. braucht jhay statt jhas wegen des Folgenden, welches die tonlosen 
Mutae verlangt; jhas (die tonenden Mutae) hatte aber geniigt, da in Wirk- 
lichkeit die tonenden Mutae zuerst fiir die tonlosen substituiert werden 
miissen. 

144. Fiir s (kann nach einer am Ende eines pada stehenden tonenden 
nicht-a^irierten Muta) ch (substituiert werden,) wenn ein Vokal, Halbvokal, 
Nasal Oder h folgt. 
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P. 8. 4. 63 4- Va. ; C. 6. 4. 157 ; H. 1. 3. 4. 

In dieser und den folgenden Regeln ist zu beachten, dass nach i. 2. 75 
fur alle Muten am Ende eines pada eine nicht-aspirierte Media (jas) substi- 
tuiert wird. 

145. An ein (am Ende eines pada stehendes) n und n (kann) g res^ 
l)ektiv 4 vor einem Sibilanten (angefiigt werden). 

R <5. 3. 28 ; C. 6. 4. 12 ; H. i. 3. 17. 

Der Vokal a vertritt bei iSakat. fast, wenn nicht ganz ausnahmslos, den, 
um die Aussprache zu ermoglichen, eingeschobenen normalen Vokal, wie z. 
B. hier gak, dak.. Bei Pan dagegen ubernimmt der Vokal u sehr haufig 
diese Rolle z. B. kuk, (uk. Ich brauche nur an das Siitra iikdlo jhrasvadir- 
ghaplutah (1. 2. 27) zu erinnern, wo man eigentlich nicht begreift, warum 
der Vokal u vorgezogen wird, wenn a oder i ebensogut den Zweek hatte 
erfiillen konnen. 

146. (An ein am Ende eines pada stehendes) d oder n (kann) t vor s 
(antreten, jedoch) nicht (wenn der Sibilant den ersten Bestandteil) von sc 
(bildet). 

R 8. 3. 29, 30 ; C. 6. 4. 13, 14; H. 1. 3. 18. 

Den Zusatz ascah verniag ich bei keinem anderen Grammatiker ausser 
Hema. (H, 1. 3. 18) nachzuweisen. Er fiihrt als Beispiel scyotati an. 

147. Vor $ (kann ein am Ende eines pada stehendes) n das Augment 
j (erhalten, jedoch nicht, wenn dcr Sibilant den ersten Bestandteil von sc 
bildet). 

R 8. 3. 31 ; 4, 63 ; C. 6. 4. 15 ; H. 2. 3. 19. 

Wegen ascali fiihrt Hema. ausdriicklich das Beispiel bhavdn scyotati an 
(H. i. 3. 19). S. Anm. zum vorangehenden Sutra. 

148. Fiir (das auslautende n von) .ufn kann | - r] (substituiert 
{85} werden) oder (es kann demselben) am Ende ein r (angefiigt werden), 
wenn p folgt (oder nfn kann unver^dert bleiben). 

•P. 8. 3. 10; C. 6'. 4. 5 ; H. 1. 3. 10. 

149. (Fiir das erste n) in kdnkan kann st { — s\ (substituiert werden, 
Oder es kann demselben) am Ende ein 5 (angefiigt werden). 

R 8. 3. 12 ; C. 6. 4. 4 ; H. 1. 3. 11. 

Ein solches 5 geht nicht in r iiber, weil man sonst eben r als Substitut 
hatte lehren konnen. Vgl. Prakriyias. S. 16, Anm. 1 : atra sisakor vidhdnat 
rir na sydt | yady atra paddntavartinoh sisakoh sajurahassah \1. 2. 27] ity 
ddind rib sydt tarhi rirakdv eva vidhtyeydtdm. 

150. (Fiir ein auslautendes n) mit Ausnahme des n von prasdn, (wird 
si [“ s] substituiert) vor ch, th, th, c, t oder t, mit darauf folgendem Vokal 
Halbvokal, Nasal oder h (oder es kann demselben s angefiigt werden). 

R 8.3. 7;C. 6. 4. 3;ll. 1. 3. 8. 
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Wegen s vgl. Anm. zu dem vorangehenden Sutra. 

151. (Fur das auslautende m) von pum (kann si [-5] substituiert 
warden) vor einer tonlosen Muta (mit daraufifolgendem Vokal, Halbvokal, 
Nasal Oder h, oder es kann demselben s angefiigt warden). 

P. S. 3. 6; C. 6. 4. 2; H. 1. 3. 8. 

Wegen s vgl. Anm. zu 1. 1. 149. 

152. Vor dem s, (das) kr (angefugt wird, kann fiir das m) von sam 
{si [=5,] substituiert oder dem w ein s angefugt werden) und (es kann 
dafur) eine Niete {[gluk] substituiert werden). 

P. 8,2.5 + Bh. ; Cf. C. 4. 1 ; H. 1, 3. 12, 13. 

Die Substitution von gluk fiir das m von sam beruht auf Missverstandnis 
der i?ti Patanjali’s : samo vd lopam eka icchanti (MBha§. Bd. 3, S. 425, 
Z. 8), seitens Sakai. Pat. lehrt die Substitution von lopa hinted S{tm fiir den 
unmittelbar darauf folgmden Lout. Fasst man aber samah als Genetiv auf, 
wie Sakat. getan zu haben scheint, so muss man den lopa fiir das m von 
sam eintreten lassen. Also erhalten wir die Bildungen saskarid usw. Hema, 
der Sakat. auch in diesem Punkte nachfolgt, lehrt ebenfalls den Abfall von m 
in sam vor skj usw. Diese Verwechslung mag man auf den ersten Blick kaum 
fiir mdglich halten. Es sei aber daran erinnert, dass zwei von Kielhorn’s 
besten Handschriften G und A — von der einen (G) sagt er : „ in settling 
my text, I have been chiefly guided by the MS. G, which is the best of all 
the MSS. of the Mahabhashya that have come under my notice und von 
der anderen (A) „ a carefully madd and complete copy of the Maha- 
bhashya“33—^tatsachlich als Beispiel saskartd {86} anfiihren. Es ist also 
gar nicht ausgeschlossen, dass die Regel, wie sie von Sakat. formuliert worden 
ist fiir gewisse Grammatiker und Grammatikerschulen als feste Norm gegol- 
ten hat. 

153. Fiir (die am Ende eines pada stehenden) v und y (wird) nach 
agho, bhago und bho oder (wenn den v und y ein) a, (kurz oder lang, voran- 
geht,) vor Vokalen und vor tdnienden Konsonanten (eine Niete [gluk] sub¬ 
stituiert). 

P. 3, 22 + 17 Bh. ; C, 6. 4. 26 ; H. i. 3. 23. 

vjk^av ist ein mit dem /?rf-Sufiix vie gebildeter Nominal-stamm zu dem 
Denominativ vrksavayati. So die Ka^ika zu P. 8. 3. 17 : vjk^arn vfscatiti 
vrk^avjt I tarn dearie yab sa vjk^avayati 1 vrk^avayater apratyayafi j vrk^av 
karoii.^^. — Fiir das hali Paiijini’s in dem entsprechenden Sutra (P. 8. 3. 22) 
hat Sakat. a^i. Diese Veranderung ist durch das Bh^ya Patafijali’s zu P. 8. 
3. 17 veranlasst: uttardrtham tarhy aigraha^aip kartavyarri hali sarve^dm 
18. 3. 22) haly aiiti yathd sydt. Darnach tritt die Substitution des lopa 


32 MahaWia^ya, Bd. 1, Einleitung S. 8. 

33 Mahabhai^ya, Bd. 2, S. 7. 

3^ Vgl. MBhai§. zu 8. 3. 17 und Kaiyata dazu. 
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nicht vor alien Konsonanten ein, sondern nur vor denjenigen des pralyahdra 
as, wobei zu bemerken ist, dass as bei Pajnini dem Sakat-’s ganz g^nau 
entspricht. — Zu bho vyoma : das v von vyoma fallt nicht ab. 

154, Vor einem Vokal ist es freigestellt (die in 153 spezifizierten Kon¬ 
sonanten y und v) undeutlich (auszusprechen). 

P. 8, 3. 18, 19, 20 ; C. 4, 27 ; H. 1, 3. 24, 25. 

Das aspa${a .Sakat-’s heisst laghuprayatnatara bei Pajiiini (8. 3. 18). 

155. Wenn (den in 153 spezifizierten Konsonanten y und v) a vorangeht, 
wird (vor einem Vokal) ausser der Partikel u (sowohl der Ausfall als die 
undeutliche Aussprache als auch der Nichtausfall) freigestellt. 

P. 8. 3. 18 ; C. 6. 4. 27 ; H. 1. 3. 25. 

156. Fiir das ri {- r) (wird nach agho, bhago, bho und wenn ihm ein 
a Oder d vorangeht vor Vokalen und tonenden Konsonanten) y (substituiert). 

P. 8. 3. 17; C. 6. 4. 24-26; H. 1. 3. 26. 

Die hier vorgeschriebene Substitution fiir das r, dem ein a Oder d voran¬ 
geht, ist der Beschrankung durch das folgende Sutra unterworfen. 

157. (Fiir das ri [= r] wird) nach einem a u (substituiert), wenn ein 
a Oder ein tonender Konsonant folgt. 

P. 6. 1. 113, 114; C. 5. 1. 119; H. 1. 3. 20, 21. 

158. Nach dem fiir t (in tad und etad) substituierten s fallt vor einem 
Konsonanten (das n [~ r]) ab, (wenn die Worte) nicht mit der Negation 
komponiert sind. 

P. 6. 1. 132 ;C. 5. 1. 134; H. i. 3. 46. 

C87} Warum das akoh des entsprechenden Pajnini'schen Sutra {6. 1 
132) ausgelassen wird, ist mir nicht klar geworden. Hema. schliesst sich an 
Pan. an (H. 1. 3. 46) ! 

159. (Das ri [-r] fallt nach dem) fiir t in tad (substituierten s ab), 
wenn (durch diesen Abfall) der Stollen metrisch vollstandig wird. 

rP. 6. 1. 134; H. 1. 3. 45. 

Der Halbvers saisa ddsarathih usw. wird in demselben Zusammenhang 
in der Kas. zitiert (Kas. z\x 6, 1. 134)3"’. Zu aci des P^nini’schen Sutra 
bemerkt der Vrttikara (a. a. O.): aci vispastdrtham, ,,aci der Deutlichkeit 
wegen“. Den der Ausfall des s vor einem Konso7ianten kann die Vollst^- 
digkeit des Metrums nicht beeinflussen, weil die Silbenzahl dadurch nicht 
verandert wird. Es liegt nahe zu vermutcn, dass diese Bemerkung des Ver- 
fassers der Kas. Sakat. veranlasst hat, das aci fortzulassen. 

160. (Fiir das ri [=r]) von ahan (wird) ein (einfaches) r (substi¬ 
tuiert), wenn ein Vokal oder tonender Konsonant folgt, jedoch nicht vor 


35 Die Pladas a und b des ersten Verses sai^a usw. und der Halbvers sa e^a 
bharato usw. finden sich auch in P, ein Beweis dafiir, dass seine Vorlage aucft 
Peispiele enthielt. 
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einer Kasusendung und rtipa, ratri und rathantara. 

P. 8. 2. 69 4- 68 Va. ; C. 6. 3. 100. 

161. Fiir den visarjantya (wird r substituiert, wenn ein Vokal odei 
tonender Konsonant folgt). 

P. 8. 2. 66 ; C. 6. 3. 98. 

162. In aharpati usw. kann (fiir den visarjantya r substituiert werden). 

P. 8. 2. 70 Va. und Bh. ; C. 6. 3. 102 ; H. 1. 3. 58. 

B. liest gt^pati. Die richtige Lesart ist sicherlich gthpoiih, wie es in 
der Kielhorn’schen Ausgabe des MBha^ya (Vol. Ill, S. 412, Z. 15) und 
auch bei Hema. steht. Die Ka4. liest gi^patih, wie es iibrigens auch in einer 
MBh^ya-Handschrift steht. — Das va rephdd atra usw. des Kom. ist mir 
nicht klar geworden. 

163. (Fiir den visarjantya wird) vor ch, fh, th, c, t und t s (substi¬ 
tuiert), fwenn (auf jene Konsonanten) kein Sibilant folgt. 

P. 8. 3. 34, 35 ; C. 6'. 4. 28 ; H. 1. 3. 7. 

164. Vor einem Sibilanten, (dem kein Sibilant folgt, ist die Substitution 
von s fiir den visarjantya) freigestellt. 

P. 8.3. 36 ;C. 6. 4. 29 ;H. 1. 3. 6. 

asarpare im Kom. wird wegen der anuvrtti fortgefiihrt. 

165. (Folgt dem visarjantya ein Sibilant), dem eine tonlose Muta folgt, 
(so kann der visarjantya) ausfallen. 

P. 8. 3. 36 Va 1 ; C, 6. 4, 30; H. 1. 3. 56. 

Kat. lehrt in dem Varttika zu. P. 8. 3. 36 den beliebigen Abfall des 
visarjamya vor sar, dem khar folgt. 

166. Vor einem tonlosen Guttural und Labial, (auf die kein £88} Sibi¬ 
lant folgt, kann der Reihe nach fiir den visarjamya) X respektiv (substi¬ 
tuiert werden). 

P. 8. 3. 37; C. 6. 4. 31 ; H. 1. 3. 5. 

Wegen der Lesung adbhih psdtam gegen die Hss. siehe MBh^. und 
Ka^M zu P. 8. 3. 37. 

167. Fiir (den visarjamya) der gati tiras (kann vor einem tonlosen 
Guttural oder Labial) si {-s) (substituiert werden). 

P. 8. 3. 42 ; H. 2. 3. 2. 

Auf Grund dieser Substitution kann ein solches nicht wieder in visar- 
janiya iibergehen ; nach 1. 2. 65 aber kann sit) zu 5 werden. 

168. Fiir (den visarjamya in den gatis) namas und puras (wird vor 
einem tonlosen Guttural oder Labial si [= s] substituiert). 

P. 8. 3. 40 ;C. 6. 4. 35; H. 2. 3. 1. 

169. (Fiir den visarjantya) von catur, nis, dus, bahis, avis und prddus 
(wird vor einem tonlosen Guttural oder Labial si [~ s] substituiert), 

P, 8. 3. 41 ; C. 6. 4. 35; H. 2. 3. 9, 
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170. (Fiir den visarjamya) des (Suffixes) sue s) kann (vor einem 
tonlosen Guttural oder Labial si [=s] substituiert werden). 

P. 8, 3. 43; C. 6, 4. 36; H. 2. 3. 10. 

Indem iSakat. in der Formulierung der Regain iiber die Verwandlung in 
$ von s der Prapositionen nis, dus usw. und der Zahladverbien dvis usw. 
(Sutras 169, 170) von P^. abweicht, schliesst er sich an Candra an. Die 
Sutras Candras lauten : nirdurbahirdviscatu^prddu^purasdm {6, 4. 35) und 
suco vd (36). Abgesehen davqn, dass in dem Sutra Candra’s pur as zusammen 
mit den anderen Adverbienf die auf is bez. us auslauten, aufgeffihrt wird, 
stimmen die Sutras der zwei Grammatiker ganz genau iiberein. Die Bemer- 
kung Patanjali’s, dass der Ausdruck dvistriscatur in dem Sutra dvistriscafur 
iti kftvo'rthe (P. 8. 3. 43) entbehrlich sei {MBha§. Bd. 3, S. 435, Z. 3 f.), 
diirfte wohl die veranderte Formulierung von Candra vcranlasst haben. 

171. (Fiir den visarjamya) eines auf is oder us (auslautenden Wortes 
kann vor einem tonlosen Guttural oder Labial si [- 5 ] substituiert werden), 
wenn (die zusammenstossenden Worte miteinander) in Korrelation (stehen). 

P. 8. 3. 44;C. 6. 4. 37 ; H. 2. 3. 11. 

Bei Plainini lautet das entsprechende Sutra isusoJt sdmarthye {8. 3. 44). 
Wegen apek^d vgl. die Kasika : samarthyam iha vyapek^ | na punar ekdrthh 
hhdvahi \ uhhayatn vd. Candra hat sanubmdhe (6. 4. 37). 

172. (Die in 171 gelehrte Substitution findet) nicht (statt, wenn die 
mit Guttural oder Labial anlautenden Worte) mit Ausnahme von Zeitwortern 
(mit denem auf is und us auslautenden) im Kongruenzvmhdltnis (stehen). 

{89} H. 2. 3. 12. 

ekdrtha ist hier nach dem Kom. im Sinne voft samdnddhikarana ge-^ 
braucht; ebenso bei Hema. (2. 3. 12). Ein Verbum und ein Nomen konnen 
scheinbar samdnddhikaranapada sein. Merke aber, dass hier das Verbum 
(kriyate) passiviseh gebraucht ist. Dagegen in den Beispielen zu 171 ist es 
aktivisch (karoti) gebraucht. 

173. In der Komposition (ist die in 171 gelehrte Substitution notwen- 
dig), vorausgesetzt (dass das Wort auf is oder us) kein (zweites Glied) 
eines Kompositums (bildet). 

P. 8. 3. 45 ; C. 6. 4, 39 ; H. 2. 3. 13. 

Nach den Regeln 1. 1. 171, 172, 173 ist die Substitution von s fiir den 
visarjamya. 

1 . fakultativ : 

a) Wenn die Worte in Korrelation stehen, e.g. sarpis karoti, sarpih 
karoti (171), selbst wenn das erste Wort das zweite Glied eines Kompositums 
bildet, z. B. paramasarrpi^ karoti, paramasarpih karoti (171). 

(3) Wenn die zwei Worte miteinander nicht im Kongruenzverhaltnis 
stehen, z. B. sarpis kumbhe, sarpih kumbhe (172). 
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y) Wenn das zweite Wort ein Verbum ist, mit dem das erste Wort 
im Ktxigruenzverhaltnis steht, z. B. sarpi$ kriyate, sarpilj, kripate (172). 

2 . notwendig : 

Im Kompositum, vorausgesetzt dass das erste Wort nicht das zweite 
died eines Kompositums bildet, z. B. sarpi^kutjdam (173). 

3. unstatthajt : 

a) Im Kompositum, wenn das erste Wort das zweite Glied eines 
Kompositums bildet, z. B. paramasarpil^kundam (173). 

P) Wenn die zwei Worte miteinander nicht in Korrelation stehen, 
z. B. tiUhatu sarpifi piba tvam udakam (171). 

y) Wenn die zwei Worte sowohl in Korrelation als im Kongruenz- 
verhaltnis stehen, z. B. sarpih kalakam (172). 

Die Regeln ly und 3y sind wohl Neuerungen von Sakat- Ich babe bei 
den ^teren Grammatiken nichts entsprechendes finden konnen. Die Frei- 
stellung paramasarpi^ karoti, paramasarpih karoti beruht auf der Lehre des 
MBhai?. (Bd. 3, S. 436, Z. 6, 7). 

174. (Im Kompositum wird fiir den visarjaniya) von adhas und sir as 
(si [=5]) vor pada (substituiert, wenn diese Worte nicht das zweite Glied 
eines Kompositums bilden). 

P. 8. 3. 47 ; C. 6. 4. 41 ; H. 2. 3. 4. 

175. (Fiir den) auf a (folgenden visarjaniya eines pada), mit Ausnahme 
eines Indeklinabile, (wenn es nicht das zweite Glied eines Kompositums bildet, 
wird im Kompositum si [=s] substituiert), wenn (eine Bildung von) hr 
und kam Oder (die WdAer) kamsa, kusd, karni, kumbha, pdtra folgen. 

£90} P. 8. 3. 46 ; C. 6. 4. 40 ; H. 2. 3. 5. 

prdtipadikagrahane usw. = Paribh. 71. Cf. auch MBhi^. Vol. II, S. 193, 

Z. 6f. 

176. Vor einem (mit einem tonlosen Guttural oder Labial anlautenden) 
Suffix (tritt si [= s] an die Stelle des visarjaniya ; jedoch nicht nach einem 
Indeklinabile). 

P. 8. 3. 38 + Va. 1 ; C, 6. 4. 32 ; H. 2. 3. 6. 

177. (Fiir den visarjaniya von) auf r (auslautenden Worten) und von 
ahan (tritt) vox kdmya (sz[=s]) nicht (ein). 

P. 8. 3. 38 Va. 2 ; C. 4. 33 ; H. 2. 3. 7. 

178. Vor (einem mit) t (anlautenden), einem Nomen angefugten (Suffix 
wird fiir den) auf kurzen Vokal folgenden (visarjaniya si [- s] substituiert). 

P. 8. 3. 101 4- Va. ; C. 6. 4. 87 ; H. 2. 3. 34. 

Vgl. Prakriyas. S. 22, Anm. 2. 

179. (Fiir den visarjaniya) von ms vor tap (wird si [== s] substituiert), 
wenn nicht von Wiederholung (d. i. von wiederholten Gliihen die Rede ist). 

P. 8. 3. 102 ; C. 6. 4. 88 ; H. 2. 3. 35. 
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iipd sapd usw. ~ Paribh. 120, 3 (a. Uipd v. 1, fur tipd, c. yairai'" fiit 
yaccai"", caiva fur kitn city d. ""luki fur °67wci), vgl. Prakriyas. S. 253 ; nicht 
im MBhia§. Der Verfasser des Paribha^endus. lehnt sie auch ab; vgl. Kiel- 
horn, Paribha^endui Transl. S. 519 (unten). 

180. In kaska usw. (wird fiir den visarjanlya si [ —s] substituiert). 

P. 3. 48 ; C. 6. 4. 85 ; H. 2. 3. 14. 

Das paramasarpi^kutidikd des Kom. ist bemerkenswert. Pat. erkennt 
keine solche Form an (s. Anmerkung zu 173). Nach der Ansicht einiger 
Grammatiker enthalt der Gana kaskddi eine Anzahl Komposita wie sarpi^~ 
kundikdy dhanu^kapdlam, yaju^pdtram usw., deren sich sonst nach der allge- 
meinen Regel nityarfi samdse 'nutiarapadasthasya (P. 8. 3. 45 —IS. 1. 1. 
173) ergibt. Die Aufnahme dieser Komix)sita in dem Gana soil nun an- 
deuten, dass in denselben der visarjanlya in s, respectiv s, auch dann ubergeht, 
wenn die mil dem visarjanlya auslautenden Worte das zweite Glicd eines 
Kompositum bilden. Dies ist die Ansicht der Pardyanikas. Vgl. die Kasika 
zu P. 8. 3. 48 : sarpiskundikd | dhanuskapdlam i barhisputam | yaju^pdt^am 
ity e^dfti pd(ha uttarapadasthasydpi satvarn yathd sydd iti | paramasarpily 
phalam (so zu lesen !) ity evamddipraty74ddharandd (d. i. in P. 5. 3. 45) tit 
pdrdyanikd dhub. — Demzufolge hat Hema. das Beispiel paramayajuspdtram 
(H. 2. 3. 14). Zu bhrdtusputram bei Hema. im selben Sutra, vgl. P. 8. 
3. 41 Va. 4 : bhrdiusputragrahanafn jndpakam ekadesanimittdt satvaprati- 
sedhasya und das Bhasya dazu : yadayam kaskddi^u bhrdtusputrasabdar^i 
pathati usw. 


{91} Lebenslauf. 

Ich, Vishnu Sitaiam Sukthankar, brahmanischer Konfession, wurdc am 
4. Mai 1887 zu Bombay (Indien) gcboren als Sohn des Ingenieurs Sitaram 
Vishnu Sukthankar und seiner Frau Dhaklibai, bezog nach dem Elementarun- 
terricht in den Hochschulen zu Bombay die Universitat zu Cambridge 
(England), wo ich mich vor allem dem Studium der Mathematik widmete. 
Als meine Reifepriifung gilt das Bakkalaureaisexamen an der dortigen Uni¬ 
versitat, das ich im Juni 1906 bestand. Sommer 1911 kam ich nach Berlin 
und gab mich von da an hauptsachlich dem Studium der indischen Philo- 
logie hin. Ich besuchte die Vorlesungen der Herren Beckh, Erdmann, Immel- 
mann, Ed. Lehmann, Loeschke, Luders, Marquart, Mittwoch, Riehl, E. 
vSehmidt, W. Schulze, Thomas, v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorf und Wolfflin. Zu 
der vorliegenden Arbeit wurde ich von Herrn Prof. Luders angeregt, dem ich 
fiir sein Interesse an dem Entstehen der Arbeit und dariiber hinaus fiir meine 
wissenschaftliche Bildung zu grossten Dank verpflichtet bleibe. Die Promo- 
tionspriifung bestand ich am 18. Juni 1914. 
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STUDIES IN BHASA 

I. Introduction* 

No methodical study^ has yet been made of tlie thirteen anonymous 
dramas issued as Nos. XV-XVII, XX-XXII, XXVI, XXXIX, and 
XLII of the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series and ascribed by their editoi*. Pandit 
r. Gaiiiapati Sastri, to the celebrated play-wright Blnasa. The first attempt 
at a comprehensive review of the plays—and the only one that has contri¬ 
buted substantially to our knowledge of them—is found in the editor’s own 
introductions to the editio princeps of the Svapnavdsavadatta and that of 
Pratimdndfaka respectively. Opinion may be divided as to whether the learn¬ 
ed editor has fully vindicated his claims regarding the age of the dramas 
or the authorship of Bhasa, but it seems unquestionable that the arguments 
brought forward by him in support of his case deserve serious consideration. 
Another approach to a study of these dramas is found in the introduction 
to a subsequent edition- of the Svapnavdsavadatld by Prof. H. B. Bhide. 
This author replies to the arguments of a scholar who had in the meanwhile 
published an article ini a vernacular journal calling into question the conclu¬ 
sion of Gaiiapati Sastri regarding the authorship of Bhasa, and attempts 
to re-establish it by adducing fresh proofs in support of it. Mr. Bhide then 
turns his attention to the question of Bhasa’s age, which he endeavours to fix 
by what may be termed a process of successive elimination. Incidentally it 
may be remarked that his arguments lead him to assign the dramas to an 
epoch even earlier than that claimed for them by Ganapaii Sastri.^ While 
it would be invid-{249}-ious to belittle the work of these pioneers in the 
field and deny them their meed of praise, it must nevertheless be confessed 
that their investigations are characterised by a narrowness of scope and a 
certain perfunctoriness of treatment which unfortunately deprive them of all 
claims to finality. Vast fields of enquiry have been left practically untouch¬ 
ed ; and, it need not be pointed out, a study of these neglected questions 
might seriously modify the views on the plays and the playwright based on 
the facts now available^ 

* \JAGS 40. 248-59.1 

^ A complete bibliography of the literature, Indian (including the works in 
vernaculars, of which there is a c'onsiderablc' number already) and European, bear¬ 
ing on the subject, will be the theme of a separate article. 

2 The Svapna Vasavadatta of Bhasa edited with Introduction, Notes etc. 

etc. by H. B. Bhide .with Sanskrit Commentaiy (Kiavanagar, 1916). 

3 According to Ganapati Sastri the author of thesfe dramas, Bhasa, ‘must 
necessarily be placed not later than the third or second century B.c. ; according 
to Mr. Bhide, 475 b.c. to 417 b.c. would be the period of Bhasa. 
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Nor have the critics* of Ganiapati Sastri, who challenge his ascription 
of the plays to Bhasa, attempted—perhaps they have not deemed it worth their 
while to attempt—to get below the surface ; their investigations confine them¬ 
selves to a very restricted field, upon the results of which their conclusion? 
are based. Corresponding to the different isolated features of these plays 
selected by them for emphasis, different values are obtained by them for the 
epoch of these dramas ; and having shown that these dates are incompatible 
with the probable age of Bhasa, these writers have considered their responsi¬ 
bility ended. 

Now whatever opinion may be held regarding the age of these plays it 
seems undeniable that they are worthy of very close study. Their discovery 
has given rise to some complicated literary problems, which demand elucida¬ 
tion. Their Prakrit, which contains some noteworthy peculiarities, requires 
analysis ; their technique, which differs in a marked manner from that of 
hitherto known dramas, requires careful study ; their metre, with its pre¬ 
ponderance of the sloka, and their Alaitikara of restricted scope, both call 
for minute investigation. The fragment' Carudatta alone, of which the 
Mrcchakatika looks almost like an enlarged version, suggests a whole host 
of problems. Some verses (or parts of verses) *from these dramas are 
met with again in different literary works ; we find others referred to in 
critical works of different epochs : have they been tx)rrowed or quoted (as 
the case may be) from our dramas? If so, what chronologi-{250}-cal 
conclusions follow from these references ? Some of these questions have 
never been dealt with at all before ; there are others whose treatment by pre¬ 
vious writers must be called suiDcrficial and unsatisfactoiy ; but all of them 
merit exhaustive investigation. In these Studies I shall try to discuss various 
problems connected with these plays with all the breadth of treatment they 
require. I hope that they will in some measure answer the demand. 

At first I shall devote myself to collation of material ; subsequently, 
when I have a sufficient number of facts at my disposal, duly tabulated and 
indexed, I shall turn my attention to the question of the age and the author¬ 
ship of these dramas, and consider whether, from the material available it is 
possible to deduce any definite conclusions regarding these topics. From the 
nature of the case it may not be possible to find for the question of the 
authorship an answer free from all elements of uncertainty ; but it is hoped 
that the cumulative evidence of facts gleaned from a review of the plays 


^ Prof. Pandeya in the Vernacular periodical Sarafda (Vol. 1, No. 1), who 
assigns the plays to the 10th century a.d. ; and Dr. L. D. Barnett in JRAS, 1919. 
pp. 233 f., who ascribes them to an anonymous poet of about the 7th century 
A.D. 

® Thereon see my articles ' “ Charudatta’’—A Fragment’ in the Quarterly 
Journal of the Mythic Society (Bangalore), 1919. 
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from widely different angles will yield some positive result at least regarding 
their age. 

In conclusion it should be made clear that nothing is taken for granted 
regarding the author or the age of these plays. It follows, therefore, that 
the choice of the title ‘ Studies in Bhasa,’ or the expression ‘ dramas of Bhasa ’ 
if used in the sequel with reference to them, doe^ not necessarily imply the 
acceptance of the authorship of Bhlasa ; the use of Bhasa's name should be 
regarded merely as a matter of convenience, unless the evidence adduced be 
subsequently found to justify or necessitate the assumption involved. 

I. On certain archaisms in the Prakrit of these dfamas. 

The scope of this article, the first of the series, is restricted to a con* 
sideration of certain selected words and grammatical forms, occurring in the 
Prakrit of the dramas before us, which arrest our attention by their archaic 
character. There are many other questions relative to the Prakrit of these 
plays which await investigation, such as, for example, its general sound- 
system, its varieties, its distribution, etc. : they will be dealt with in subsequent 
articles. ‘ Archaic ’ and ' modem ’ are of course relative terms. The words 
noticed below are called ‘ archaic ’ in reference to what may be said to be 
the standard dialect-stage of the? Prakrit of the {251} dramas of the classical 
period, such as those of Kalidasa. No comparative study has yet been 
made of the Prakrit of Kalidasa and his successors with a view to ascertain¬ 
ing the developrtnental differences (if any) obtaining between them ; marked 
differences there are none ; and we are constrained, in the absence of detailed 
study, to regard the Prakrits of the post-Kalidasa dramas a^ static dialect- 
varieties showing only minute differences of vocabulary and style. 

Methodologically the question whether all these thirteen anonymous 
plays are the works of one and the same author should have been taken up 
first for investigation. But even a cursory examination of these plays ic 
enough to set at rest all doubts regarding the common authorship ; moreover 
the point has already been dealt with in a fairly satisfactory manner by tlie 
editor of the plays, whose conclusions have not hitherto evoked adverse 
comment. The question will, however, in due course receive all the atten¬ 
tion and semtiny necessary. 

Meanwhile we will turn to the discussion of what I regard as archaisms 
in the Prakrit of these plays. 

An Alphabetical iList of Selected Archaisms. 

1. amhdm (==Skt. asmakam). 

Svapna. 27 (twice; Ceti), 28 (Ceti) ; Panca. 21 (Vrddhagopalaka) ; Avi. 
25 (Dhatrl), 29 (Vidu§aka). 

Amhdram is used in the passages just quoted ; but in other places the 
very same characters use the later form amhdnam, which is formed on the 
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analogy ot the thematic nominal bases : cf. Cefli in Svapna. 24, 32 ; Vi-ddha- 
gopalaka in Pafica., 20.21 ; and Dhatrl in Avi. 23. The latter form occurs, 
moreover, in Gam. 1. (Sutradhara), 34 )(Cetii). The form amhd{k)am, 
it may be remarked, is neither mentioned by grammarians® nor found in 
the dramas hitherto known. But Pali, it will be recalled, has still amhdkam 
and Aevagho^a’s dramas (Luders®^ 58) have preserved the corresponding 
tum(h)dk{am). Owing to the simul-{252}-taneous occurrence in our dramas 
of both the forms in the speech of one and the same character, we are not 
in a position to decide at this stage whether the amhdam of our manuscripts 
is a genuinely archaic use of the word or whether there is a contamination 
here with the Skt. asmdkam. It may again be that the promiscuous use of 
the doublets points to a period of transition. 

2. RcK>t \/arh-. 

Svapna. 7 (Tapasi) ; Abhi. 5 (Tara). 

Twice the root appears in Prakrit passages in these dramas with un¬ 
assimilated conjunct. Once as a, nominal base arhd (iSvapna. 7) and again 
as a verbum finitum arhadi • (Abhi. 5). In the latter case the editor con- 
jecturally amends the reading of the manuscripts to arihadi. A priori the 
conjunct rh seems hardly admissible in a Prakrit dialect,'^ and one is tempt¬ 
ed to follow the editor of the dramas in regarding it as a mistake of the 
scribe. In the iSaurasenI of later dramas an epenthetic i divides the con¬ 
junct : arih- (PiscHEL § 140). Of this form wei have tw'o instances in our 
dramas: arihadi in Pratima. 6 (Avadatika) and anarihdni in Abhi. 15 
(Sita). In another place, however, the word appears with an epenthetic 
; Abhi. 60 (SIta) we have anaruhdni (instead of anarihdni) in a passage 
which is otherwise identical with Abhi. 15 quoted above. Thus, an em¬ 
endation would have seemed inevitable in the two isolated instances contain¬ 
ing the conjunct, had not the Turfan manuscripts of Asvaghosa’s dramas, 
with which our manuscripts will be shown to have a number of points in 
common, testified to the correctness of the reading, by furnishing! a probable 
instance of the identical orthographic peculiarity. In a passage from a 

® Thus, for hiatancc, Markaindeya in his Prdkrtasarvasva (ed. Grantha- 
pradarsani, Vizagapatam, 1912), IX. 95, lays down specifically that the gen. plu. 
of the pers. pron. in SaurasenI is amham or amhdnam. 

Here and in similar references ‘ Luders ’ stands for Luders, Bruchstw'ke 
Buddhistischer Drarnen (Kleinere Sanskrit-Texte, Heft I, Berlin 1911). 

7 The actual reading of the text is a{rha? riha)di, meaning apparently that 
the MS. reading is arhadi and that the editor would amend to arihadi. 

® See PiSOHEL, Grammafik d. Frakrit-Sprachen (Abbreviated in the sequel 
as ‘ PisCHEL’), §. 332. 

® PisCHEL (§ 4.40) remarks that the Devanagari and South Indian recensions 
of Sakuntala and Malavika, and the Priyadarsika, have aruhadi in 8auraseni; 
according to him it is an incorrect use. 
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speech placed in the mouth either of the Courtesan or the Vidu§aka (and 
therefore Saurasem) occurs a word that is read by Prof. Luders as mhessi 
(Luders 49). Unfortunately the portion of the palm-leaf which contains 
the conjunct rh is chipped, and the reading, therefore, £253} cannot claim for 
itself absolute certainty. However, that may be, Prof. Luders appears to 
have in his mind no doubt regarding the correctness of the reading adopted 
by him. Should this restoration be correct, we should have a precedent for 
our seemingly improbable reading. It is not easy to explain satisfactorily 
the origin of this anomaly. We can only conjecture, as Prof. Luders does, 
that the conjunct rh was still pronounced without the svarabhakti, or was at 
any rate written in that manner. Assuming that our reading of the word 
arh- in both sets of manuscripts is correct, this coincidence, which is a proof 
as positive as it is fortuitous of the affinity between our dramas and those 
of Asvagho^a, has an importance which cannot be overrated. 

3. ahake ( = Skt. aham ). 

Cam. 23 (i§akJara ). 

Occurs in these dramas only once in the (Magadhi) passage just quoted. 
Sakiara uses only in two other places the nominative case of the pronoun of 
the first person namely Cam. 12 (which is a verse), and 15 ; in both these 
instances, however, as elsewhere in our dramas, occurs the ordinary Tatsama 
aham. The derivation of ahake is sufficiently clear, and since in iSaurasenl 
and Magadhi the svatthe- suffix -ka may be retained unaltered (Pischel § 
598), the form is theoretically, at any rate, perfectly regular. It has more¬ 
over the sanction of the grammarians, being specifically noticed in a Prakrit 
grammar, namely the Prdkrta-prakdsd (11*9) of Varamci, which is the 
oldest Prakrit grammar preserved (Pischel § 32). In his paradigma of 
the 1st pers. pron. Pischel encloses this form in square brackets, indicat¬ 
ing therewith that there are no instances of its use in the available manus¬ 
cripts. Probably this view represents the actual state of things in Pischel’s 
time. It would be wrong on that account to regard its occurrence here as 
a pedantic use of a speculative form which is nothing more than a gram¬ 
marian's abstraction. For we now have in Asvagho^a’s dramas an authen¬ 
tic instance of the use of a still older form, ahakam, ini the ‘ dramatic ’ Ma¬ 
gadhi of the Du§t £254} (Bdsewicht) ; Luders 36. The ahake of these 
dramas and of Varamci stands midway and supplies the necessary connect¬ 
ing link between the ahakarh of Asvagho?a and the hake, hag{g)e of later 
grammarians and dramatists. The legitimacy and archaism of ahake may, 
therefore, be regarded as sufficiently established. Incidentally the correspond¬ 
ence with Varamci isi worthy of note. The occasion for the use, in this 

10 It would be wortli while examining the Prakrit inscriptions to ascertain 
whether they contain any instances of this usage, and if so to determine its epochal 
and topographical limits. 
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instance, of the stronger form ahake,^^ instead of the usual aham, appears 
to be that the context requires an emphasis to be laid on the subject of the 

sentence : ahake ddva vancide . ‘ Even have been duped 

The later forms hake, ha(g)ge occur neither in the preserved fragments of 
ASvagho^a's dramas nor in our dramas, a fact which is worthy of remark. 

4. dma . 

Svapna. 45 (Vidu^ka), 80 (Padmavati) etc. ; Caru. 4 (Nati), 20 (Sak- 
ara) ; etc. etc. 

An affirmative particle occurring very frequently in these dramas and 
used in all dialects alike. This word, which is met with also in the modem 
Dravidian dialects, where it has precisely the same sense, seems to have 
dropped out of the later Prakrit. It need not on that account be set down 
as a late Dravidianism introduced into the manuscripts of our dramas by 
South Indian scribes, for its authenticity is sufficiently established by its 
occurrence in Pali on the one hand and in the Turfan manuscripts of A4va- 
gho§a*s dramas on the other (Luders 46). 

5. karia ( — Skt. krtvd ). 

Svapna. 52 (Vidu§aka), 63 (Vasavadatta), 70 (Pratihari); Pratijha 10, 11, 
and 15 (Hamsaka), 41, 45, and 50 (Vidu§aka) ; etc. etc. 

The regular iSauraseni form is kadm (Pischel 581, 590). But Hema- 
candra (4*272) allows also karia. While this rule of the grammarian is 
confirmed by the sporadic occurrence of kari~{y)a in manuscripts, it is in¬ 
teresting to remark that it is met with also in a Sauraseni passage in A§va- 
gho§a’s dramas (Luders 46). £255} According to Pischel {KB 8. 140, 
quoted by Luders in Brucshtiicke Buddhistischer Dr amen, p. 48, footnote 3) 
the use of karia is confined exclusively to the Nagari and South Indian re¬ 
censions of iSakuntala and Malavika. But its occurrence in the Turfan 
manuscripts of Asvagho^a’s dramas shows that it is a genuinely archaic form 
and not a vagary of South Indian or Nagari manuscripts. -Kadua does not 
occur in our dramas, nor in the preserved fragments of A4vagho§a's dramas. 
Incidentally we may note our plays also furnish instances of the use of the 
parallel form gacchia (Skt. gatva) of which the regular (later) Sauraseni 
form is gadua, see Caru. 1, etc. etc. 

6. kissa, kissa ( = Skt. kasya ). 

Avi. 16 (Vidu§aka), 20 (Nalinika), 71 and 73 (Vidu§aka) ; Pratima. 6 

(SltS) ;Cam. 24 (Sakara). 

The dialects are Sauraseni (kissa) and Magadhi (kissa). Formally 
these words represent the ^itive singular of the interrogative pronoun, but 
here as elsewhere they are used exclusively in the sense of the ablative kas- 

[EJditorial note : The suffix ka cannot, in my opinion, have this meaning. 
Here it is very likely pitying ( “ poor unlucky I ” ) ; or it may be svdrthe.—F.K.] 
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mat- ‘ why ? ‘ wherefore ? ’. Neither of these words—^in this stage of pho¬ 

netic development—occurs in the Prakrit of the grammarians and other dra¬ 
matists (with but one exception), which have klsa (ktsa) instead (Pischel 
§ 428). ki^a occurs frequently in Pali, kissa is used by the Du§ta (‘Bose- 
whict’) in Asvagha§a’s dramas (Luders 36) ; in both these instances tlie 
words have precisely the same sense as here. Like ahake (above no. 3), 
kissa (kissa) corresponds exactly to the theoretical predecessors of forms in 
use in the Prakrit of later dramas, klsa occurs once in these plays also : 
Svapna. 29 (Ceti). 

Unless a period of transition be assumed, kissa would appear to be the 
right form to use here. For, ktsa may represent the spurious correction of 
a learned transcriber; but were klsa (ktsa) the original reading in all these 
places, it would be difficult to explain the deliberate substitution of an archaic 
kissa (kissa) in its place. In other words I assume the principle of progres¬ 
sive correction, that is the tendency of successive generations of scribes to 
modernise the Prakrit of older works so as to bring it in line with the de¬ 
velopment of the Prakrit of their own times. Unless, therefore, as already 
remarked, it is assumed that the simultaneous use of the two forms be re¬ 
garded as indicating a period of transition, kissa (kissa) would appear to 
be the form proper to the dialect {256} of our dramas. In passing it may 
be pointed out that kissa (kissa) cannot be arrived at by the Prakritization 
of any Sanskrit form, therefore a question of contamination does not rise 
in' this case. 


7 . khu ( ~ Skt. khahi ). 

Svapna. 5 (Vasavadatta), 7 (Tapasi), 11 (Padmlavati), 12 (Cet5) etc. etc. 

Written almost throughout without the doubling of the initial. Now 
the ruje deduced from an observation of the usage of manuscripts appears 
to be that after short vowels and after e and o (which then are shortened 
under thosei circumstances) we should have kkhu ; after long vowels, how¬ 
ever, khu (Pischel 94). This rule applies to Saurasem and Magadhi alike. 
But in the manuscripts of Asvagho^a’s dramas the initial is never doubled , 
and in our text of the present plays there are only two instances of the doub¬ 
ling, both of which are spurious and due to mistakes of copyists. We will 
turn our attention to these first. They are:—(1) Abhi. 23 (Sita) : aho 
aarw}^kkhu issard,^'^ and; (2) Pratimla. 22 (Sita) : mm saha-dhamma- 
driifi-kkhu aham. It is quite evident that the doubling in these instances, 
which takes place after the long finals d and 1, is contrary to every rule, and 
is nothing more than a mistake of some transcriber. It may therefore be 
assumed that at the stage in which the dialects of our dramas find theni- 

12 But note Svapna, 27 (Vasavadatta) : aho akarunu khu issard.. Of course 
the retention of the intervocalic k is unjustifiable. 
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selves the doubling of the initial in khu had not yet taken effect. We notice 
here, however, the first step taken to its treatment as an enclitic. In the 
dramas of A§vaghoea klm remains unaltered throughout with undoubled ini¬ 
tial but in our dramas we find frequently hu substituted for it in the com¬ 
binations na khu and kim nu khu : Svapna. 23 (Vasavadatta) 58 (Vidu^a- 
ka), 63 (Vasavaddatta), etc. ; Pratijfia. 9 (Harhsaka) ; Pafica. 20 (Vrddha- 
gopalaka); Avi. 79 (Nalinika), 82 (Kurangi), 92 (Nalinika) ; etc. etc. 
Sporadically khu is retained unaltered even in these combinations.’< 

£257} 8. tava (= Skt. tava). 

Svapna. 17 (TlapasI), 40 (Padmavatl), 78 (Dhatri) ; Pratima. 8 (AvadS- 
tika) ; etc. etc. 

This is the usual form of the word in our plays in all dialects alike ; in 
addition, of course, the old enclitic te (de) is also in use. The Sauraseni of 
A^vagho^a’s dramas furnishes also an example of its use in the Prakrit of 
dramas (Luders 46), and it is common enough in Pali. On the other hand 
the later forms tu{m)ha, and tujjha are unknown alike toi the 't^rakrit of 
A^vagho§a and these plays. According to Prakrit grammarians and the 
usage of the manuscripts of later dramas tu{m)ha (and not tava) is proper 
to iSauraseni; evidently this represents the state of things at a later epoch. 
The use of tava seems later to be restricted to Magadhl, Ardhamagadhi, and 
Jaina Mahar^tri (Pischel 421). 

9. tuvam ( = Skt. Warn ). 

Svapna, 37 (Padmavatl), 38 (Vasavadatta), 53 (Padminika), 54 (Padmi- 

nika), 55 (Padminika); Pratijha, 40 (Vidu?aka), 42 (Vidu^aka) ; Avi. 

72 (Vidu§aka), 77 (Vidu^ka), 79 (Kurangi) ; Uru. 104 (Durjaya) ; 

Cam. 2 (Nati) ; etc., etc. 

This form, in which the assimilation has not yet taken effect, disappeared 
from the Prakrit of later dramas, which substitute tumam in its place. But 
it is mentioned by Prakrit grammarians (Pischel § 420), and it is the 
regular form of the nominative case of the 2nd pers. pron. in Pali and 
inscnptional Prakrit. It was, moreover, in use still in Asvagho§a’s time 
(Luders 46), which is significant from our viewpoint. The later form 
tumam occurs sporadically in our dramas also: Svapna. 78 (Dhatri) ; 
Pratijna. 58 (Bhata and Gatrasevaka), 62 (Bhata) ; Avi. 29 (Vidu§aka), 
92 (Vasumitiia). In respect to the references from the Pratijna. (58, 62) 


Prof. LOders does cite kkhu in A§vagho<sa’s dramas, but, as he himself 
points' out, it is far from certain that we have the particle khu before us (Luders 

51, footnote 3 ). 

For instance, kith itu khu, Svapna. 63 (Vasavadatta). 

See Pischel § 421 for a discussion of the merits and use of the different 
Prakrit equivalents of Skt. tava. 
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it should be remarked that the manuscripts upon which our text is based are 
just at this place defective, and full of mistakes; consequently the readings 
adopted in the text cannot by any means be looked upon as certain. Twice 
tuvam is used in the accusative case : Cm. 105 (Durjaya), Cam. 71 
(Gajjika). £258} But the usual form of the accusative case in our plays, 

as in later Prakrit, is tumam : e.g. Svapna. 27 and 32 (Ceti). 

10. dtssa-, dUia- ( = Skt. dfiyo-). 

Svapna. 70 (Pratihari); Avi. 22 (Nalinika), 70 (Vidu^aka); Pratijfia. 53 

(Bhata); Bala; 50 (Vrddhagopalaka) ; Madhyama ; 4 (Brahmapi) ; 

Cm. 101 (G^dhari); Abhi. 54 (Sita) ; Cam. 16 (Sakara) ; Pratiina. 

5. (Sita) ; etc. 

In the above instances we have the root-form dissa-. On the other 
hand, in a number of other places the later form disa-, with the simplifica¬ 
tion of the conjunct, has been used. The relation dissa- : disa- is the same 
as that of kissa : kisa discussed in paragraph 6. According to Pisctiel 
dissa- occurs in the ArdhamiagadhI of the Jaina canon, but not in the dramas, 
which substitute disa- instead (Pischel § 541). This later form disa- is 
met with in our dramas only in: Avi. 28 (Vidu§aka), 91 (Vasumitra) ; 
Pratijfia. 54 (Vidu?aka); Caru. 16 (Sakara). It is worth noting that in 
one instance (Cam. 16) the two forms occur on the same page and are 
placed in the mouth of the same character (Sakara). The remarks made 
in paragraph 6 on the relation of the forms kissa : kisa are also applicable 
here. It is interesting to note that the passive base dissa- is in use not only 
in Pali, but also in Asvagho^a's dramas (Luders 58). 

11. vaam ( = Skt. vayam). 

Svapna. 31 (Vidu§aka) ; Avi. 93 (Vasumitra) ; Caru. 49 (Vidu§aka). 

In Svapna. (p. 31) the word is spelt vayam ; but in conformity with 
the orthography of the manuscripts of our dramas, which omit the intervoc¬ 
alic y, the reading vaam should be adopted also in this instance. The form 
proper to Sauraseni, to which dialect all the above passages belong, is amhe 
(Pischel 419). But it is interesting to note that Varamci (12. 25) and 
Markandeya 70, according to Pischel § 419, permit the use of va{y)-ani 
in Sauraseni. And again in the dramas of A^vagho^a we do actually meet 
with an instance of the use of vayam in a dialect which is probably Saura- 
seni (Luders 58). The form amhe does not occur in the preserved frag¬ 
ments of Asvagho§a’s dramas. And in our plays it occurs, as far as my 


In the paradigma of the pronoun of the 2nd pers. Pischel gives the form 
tuvam for the nom. and acc. sing., but he encloses it in square brackets. 

It should be remarked that amh- i'a the regular base of the oblique cases 
of this pronoun, and that amhe, accus., is regular ini all dialects. 
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observation goes, only three times : twice, curiously enough, in the sense of 
(the nomi- £259}-native case of) the dual dvdm (Abhi. 48; Pratima. 58), 
and once in the accusativei’' case (Pratima. 35). va{y)(m may therefore 
be regarded as a form peculiar and proper to the older Prakrits. 

Summary . 

Above have been set forth a number of peculiarities of vocabulary and 
grammar in which the Prakrit of our dramas differs from that of the dramas 
of Kalidasa and other classical playwrights. Every one of these peculiari¬ 
ties is shared by the Prakrit of Asvagho^a’s dramas. In some instances the 
archaic and the more modern form are used side by side in our dramas : e.g. 
amhdam and amhdnath ; iuvarh and tumam kissa and kisa; dissa- and 
dlsa-\ arh-, arih- and aruh-. But in other instances the archaic forms are 
used to the exclusion of the later forms : for example ahake' (later hage)y 
va{y)am (later amhe Nom. Plu.) tava (later iumha)^ karia (later kadua)^ 
and dma (obsolete). The absence of doubling of the initial of the particle 
khu and e and o may be taken to indicate an epoch when the shortening of 
the final e and o had not yet taken effect. Worthy of special note are the 
forms ahake and amCy which not only are unknown to later Prakrit, but aie 
not the regular tadbhavas of any Sanskrit words. It should also be remem¬ 
bered that ahake and va{y)am (used in our plays practically to the exclusion 
of hage and amhe respectively) are noticed in Vararuci's PrdkrtaprakiVa, 
which is believed to be the oldest Prakrit grammar extant. 

The affinities with Asvagho§a's Prakrit pointed out above have a bear¬ 
ing on the age of our dramas which will receive our attention in due course. 
Meanwhile it will suffice to note that these affinities go far to prove that 
below the accretion of ignorant mistakes and unauthorised corrections, for 
which the successive generations of scribes and ‘ diaskeuasts ’ should be held 
responsible, there lies in the dramas before us a solid bedrock of archaic 
Prakrit, which is much older than any we know from the dramas of the 
so-called classical period of Sanskrit literature. 



II. ON THE VERSIFICATION OF THE METRICAL 
PORTIONS OF THE DRAMAS.* 


The following notes are the result of an attempt to study intensively 
certain characteristics of the versification of the metrical portions of these 
dramas which seemingly distinguish the latter from those of the works of 
the classical period, and which, moreover, appear to suggest points of contact 
with the epic literature. The present investigation deals mainly with the 
metres and the metrical solecisms of Sanskrit passages. The analysis of the 
metres comprises, besides a review of the metres conducted with special 
reference to the preponderance of the ^Sldca, a tabular conspectus of the 
metres (arranged in the order of frequency) showing the number of occur¬ 
rences of each according to the dramas in which they are found, and secondly, 
a list showing specifically the distribution of the verses in each metre in the 
several plays. The section dealing with the solecisms has a twofold purpose : 
firstly, to ascertain their exact number and nature, and secondly to discuss 
their significance. Other aspects of versification, such as Alliteration, Rhyme, 
and Figures of Speech, will be considered in a separate article dealing with 
the AlalrhkSras. 


Analysis ok Metres. 

Specifically, the verses* in each metre occur in the several plays as 
follows : 

Shka. Svapna. L 2, 7, 10, 15 ; IV. 5, 7-9 ; V. 6-11 ; VI. 3, 6, 7, 9, 

11- 14, 16-19 : iPratijfia. I. 1, 2, 7, 9, 10, 15-17 ; II. 5^-7, 10, 11, 13 ; 
III. 3, 7-9 ; IV. 9. 11, 15, 16, 18, 20-22, 24-26 : Pafica. I. 2, 7, 8, 11, 
12, 15, 16, 24, 26, 32, 33, 35, 36. 41, 42, 44, 48-54 ; II. 4, 6, 8, 12-14, 16, 
17, 19-21, 23, 25, 28, 34, 36-38, 41, 47-50, 52, 53, 55-59, 61-69, 71 ; III. 9, 

10, 13, 15, 17-21, 23-26 : Avi. I. 4; II. 4, 10 ; IV. 7, 14 ; V. 3 ; VI. 3, 6-8, 

12- 14, 17, 22 : B&la. I. 3, 11-13, 15-17, 20, 25-27 ; II. 8, 9, 11, 13-19, 
25 ; III. 7-10, 12, {109} 13, 16 ; IV. 10, 12 ; V. 14, 16-20 : Madhyama 
2, 7, 13-23, 28-31, 33-40, 42-45, 47, 49, 50 : Ddtav. 1, 2, 7, 8, 16, 17, 20, 
25-27, 29-31, 33, 34, 36, 38, 43, 46, 50, 55, 56 : Dutagh. 6, 7, 15, 17, 18, 
21, 24—26, 28, 29, 31, 32, 37-40, 42, 44, 48r-50 : Kanja. 2, 7, 12, 25 ; Oru. 
33, 37, 41-44, 46, 49, 50, 62, 64, 65 : Abhi. I. 3, 8, 12, 15,, 16-21, 23, 24; 

11. 3, 7, 12, 13, 15, 16, 18-20, 23, 24 ; III. 5, 6, 8-11, 18-15, 18, 20, 22, 
24-26; IV. 4, 8-11, 14, 16, 19-22 ; V. 2, 5, 8-10, 12, 14, 17; VI. 8-10, 


• [/AOS, 41-/07-130]. 

* Prakrit verses are marked with an asterisk (*). 

2 In veisiB 5 of the second Act of the Pratijni., b is defective 
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C108] TABLE OF METRES 




id 

a 

15 ? 

§ 


C8 


e 

CO 

Wi 

a 

a 


k3 


CO 

a. 

CL, 

< 

CO 

1 Sloka. 

26 

29 

76 

15 

37 

2 Vasantatilaka. 

11 

8 

9 

27 

26 

3 UpajitP. 

2 

4 

19 

23 

19 

4 Sardulavikridita ... 

6 

5 

9 

5 

4 

5 Malini. 


5 

7 

3 

6 

6 Puspitagra.. 

2 

3 

4 

11 

2 

7 Vam^astha*. 

3 

12 

1 

1 

8 Salini. 

3 

4 

6 

2 

1 

9 J^ikharini. 

2 

1 

6 

3 


10 PraharsinP. 



3 

2 

*2 

11 Arya . 

”3 

i 

! 

... 

3 

12 Sragdhara. 

; ••• 



3 

1 

13 Harini. 

1 1 

! ... 

i ••• 



14 Vai^vadevi® . 

1 

2 




15 Suvadana^ . 



i "i 



16 Upagiti® . 




’1 

i 

17 Dandaka'^ . 


... 


1 ... 

18 w . 


... 



i ... 1 

19 Drutavilambita. 


... 


“i 


20 Prthvi . 





21 Bhujarhgaprayata^^ 

22 Vaitaliya'^ . 

... 

‘1 ; 


... 

I 

1 

23 1® . 

• •• 

1 



... 1 






_1' 

Total . 

57 

67 

152' 

97 

' 103 


1 

Dutav. 

jd 

.. 






1 

I 

<§. 

Karna 

Uru. 

Abhi. 

Cam. 

1 

Total. 

33 

22 

22 

4 

12 

68 

17 

75 

436 

6 

13 

8 

6 

16 

15 

12 

22 

179 

3 

7 

7 

2 

6 

10 

7 

12 

121 

1 

2 

8 

2 1 21 

15 

5 

9 

92 

4 

7 

2 

6 

7 

11 

4 

10 

72 

3 

2 




22 

2 

4 

55 

1 

1 

‘2 

“4 

1 

1 

4 

4 

35 



1 



1 

1 

3 

22 



... 


*1 

1 

... 

5 

19 



1 

1 

... 

4 

1 

, 3 1 

17 


... 



... 

... 

2 

2 

11 


1 




2 


1 

8 



1 

... 

“2 



4 

8 


*1 




"2 


• • • 

5 






• * • 

2 

4 




... 



... 

... 

1 








1 ••• 

1 







1 ... 

1 

1 1 




... 

... 


1 


1 








... 

i 1 






1 


... 

1 








... 

1 1 









1 

1 

51 

56 

52 

25 

66 

154 

i 

55 

157 

jl092 


18, 20, 22, 23, 25-29, 35 : Caru. I. 7, 19, 22, 24, 25, 27, 28 ; III. 12, 14-17, 
19 : IV. 2, 3, 5. 7 : Pratima. I. 4, 6, 9-13, 15-17, 19-21,, 23, 24, 26-28, 
31 ; II. 3, 5, 6, 8-12, 15-18, 20 ; III. 4-6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 19, 20, 23, 24 ; 


■* Including Indravajra and Upendravajra. Schema : - -— 

■* Schema - 

^ Schema ; — - ^ - 

« Schema ;-^ — 

t 

7 Schema : -- 

> r 

s Schema : a and c 12 morae; b and d 15 morse. 

^ Schema : 17 amphimacers. 

‘ Abbreviated E>an<Jaka ’ (24 syllables) ; its schema 
amphimacers. See below. 

Schema : _;or four consecutive bacchii. 

1- See below, footnote 18. 

Undetermined Prakrit metre. Its schema is : 

— — I-- 


(a and c 12 morx; b and d 14 morae). 
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IV. S-5, 11, 12, 14, 15, 19, 26, 28 : V. 6, 8, 9, 12-15, 20-22 ; VI. 5, 9-11, 
ia-15; VII. 5, 8, 13, 15. 

Vasantatilaka, Svapna. I. 4, 6, 11 ; IV. 2 ; V. 1-3 ; VI. 2, 4, 5, 15: 
Pratijfia. I. 4, 6 ; II. 2, 9 ; III. 4 ; IV. 5, 7, 8 : Pailca. I. 18, 29, 34, 37, 
39 ; II. 27, 31, 42 ; III. 22 : Avi. I. 2, 6, 11 II. 1, 2, 7, 13 ; III. 1, 7. 

8, 10, 12, 15-17, 19: IV. 1, 5, 8, 13, 18, 22; V. 2, 7 ; VI. 1, 11, 19 : Dala. 
I. 5, 8, 23 : II. 1-4, 6, 7, 10, 21, 22 ; III. 2, 5, 14 ; IV. 6. 8, 11, 13 ; V. 'l, 
3, 6, 8, 10, 11, 15 : Madhyama. 1, 3, 8, 11, 27, 48 : Dutav. 3-5, 11-14, 
23, 41, 42, 44, 49, 54 : Dutagh. 1, 5, 11, 14, 23, 35, 45, 52 : Karpa. 4, 6, 

9, 16, 21, 24 ; Uru. 2, 3, 7, 9, 11, 12, 19, 22, 31, 32, 36, 40, 54, 59, 60, 60 : 
Abhi. I. 1, 4, 9, 11 : III. 21, 27 ; IV. 7, 13. 23; V. 4, 7, 13, 16 ; VI. 1, 7 : 
Cam. I. 2, 5, 8*. 9. 11. 18 ; III. 1, 2. 5, 10, 18 ; IV. 4 ; Pratima., I. 7, 8, 
22 ; II. 2, 4 ; IV. 1, 2. 16, 22, 24 ; V. 10. 11 ; VI. 4. 6. 7, 12; VII. 4, 6, 7, 
9-11. 

Upajati (including Indravajra and Upendfavapd), Svapna. V. 5, 13 ; 
Pratijna. I. 5, 12 ; II. 1 ; IV. 3 ; Panca. I. 1, 10, 13, 19, 23. 27, 31. 40, 
43, 46, 47 ; II. 9, 11, 30, 60, 70 ; III. 3, 12, 14 : Avi. I. 3, 9, 10; II. 8, 9, 
12 : III. 6, 18 : IV. 2. 6, 15-17, 21 ; V. 1. 5 ; VI. 2,, 5, 10, 15. 16, 20, 21 : 
Bala. I. 2. 4, 7, 21'^ 22. 24, 28 ; II. 5, 12, 20, 23. 24 ; III. 4, 6 ; IV. 4, 5. 

9; V, 2, 7: Madhyama. 9, 41. 51 ; Dutav. 9. 18, 19, 22, 28, 52, .53; 

Dutagh. 2. 9, 10, 16, 19, 30, 36 : Kania. 13. 17‘'’ : Uru. 30, 38, 45, 47, 48, 
55 : Abhi. I. 26 ; II. 14 ; III. 3, 19 ; IV. 6 : V. 1, 11 ; VI. 14, 21. 32 ; 

Gam. {110] I. 4, 10*‘«, 12*, 23* ; III. 3, 7 ; IV. 1 : Pratima. I. 1, 29 ; 

III. 15; IV. 9, 13, 25; V. 3-5 ; VI. 16; VII. 3, 14. 

Sdrdulavikridita, Svapna. I. 3, 8, 12 ; IV. 1 ; V. 4, 12 : Pratijna. I. 
8; III. 5, 6 ; IV. 13, 17 : Panca. I. 4. 5, 9, 55 ; II. 26, 29, 39 : III. 6, 7 : 

Avi. III. 3, 20 ; IV. 4. 10. 11 : Bala. I. 1 ; III. 3 ; IV. 1, 7 : Madhyama. 

26 : Dutav .1 24. 32 : Dutagh. 3. 8, 12, 22, 27, 34, 41, 51 : Karna. 10, 15 : 
Cru. 1, 4, 13-18, 21. 23-25, 28, 29, 34, 35, 51-53, 58, 63 : Abhi. I. 5 ; 
II 4, 6. 10. ”22 : III. 1 ; IV. 1, 2 ; V. 6; VI. 3, 16, 19, 30, 31, 34 i Caru. 

I. 6 ; III. 6, 8, 11, 13 : Pratima. I. 3. 5 ; II. 2, 19; IV. 23, 27; V. 1, 16 ; 

VI. 3. 

Mdlirii, Pratijna. L 11, 14 ; II. 3 ; IV. 4, 14 : Panca. I. 38, 45 ; II. 
5, 15, 45 : III. 2, 4 : Avi. II. 5 ; III. 2 ; IV. 9 : Bala. I. 9, 10 ; III. 

“ Pada a of verse 21 of the first Act of the Bala, is a Vaiiii§astha line. 

15 Pada b of verse 17 of the Kanja. iA a Variisastha line. 

P5da a of verse 10 of the first Act of CSru. is defective. Perhaps we have 
to read nubandhaanti instead of avubandhaanti of the text; cf. the (Prakritic) 
loss of the initial of adhi in epic versie and that of api in the compound (a)pihila 
(from api H dha) even in classical Sanskrit. Or better still, in view of the position 
of the caesura, delete the final syllable hi of atnehi and read amhe' aneubandhaanti, 
amhe being the shorter form of the Instr. Plu. ; cf. Pischel, Grammatik d. Prakrit- 
Sprachen, § 415, 
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11, 15; IV. 3 ; V. 12 : Madhyama. 5, 6, 32, 46 : Dutav. 10, 35, 39, 40, 
45, 47, 48 : Dutagah. 43, 46 : Kamja. 1, 3, 14, 18-20 ; Cru. 6, 20, 26, 27, 
39, 56, 57 : Abhi. I. 16, 25 : II. 8, 9, 21, 26; IV. 15 ; V. 15 ; VI. 4, 6, 11 ; 
Cara. I. 13, 14, 17, 29 ; Pratima. I. 14, 25; III. 9, 21 ; IV. 10. 21 ; 

V. 7 ; VII. 1, 2, 12. 

Pu^pitdgra, Svapna. I. 5 ; VI. 1 : Pratijna. II. 12 ; IV. 6, 10 ; Panca 

I. 17, 30 ; II. 35, 51 : Avi. II. 11 ; III. 4, 9,' 11, 13; IV. 12, 20 ; V. 4 ; 

VI. 4, 9, 18 : Bala. I. 14 ; V. 9 : Madhyama. 4, 24, 25 : Dutav. 6, 37 : 
Abhi. I. 6, 14. 22 ; II. 2, 5, 11, 17, 25; III. 2. 16. 23 ; IV. 3, 5, 12, 18 ; 
V. 3 ; VI. 2, 12, 13, 17, 24, 33 : Caru. I. 16, 20 ; ^Pratima. II. 21 ; IV. 
18; V. 19; VI. 8. 

Vamsastha, Pratijna. III. 2 ; IV. 19, 23 ; Panca. I. 20, 25 ; II. 1, 
18, 32, 33, 43, 44 ; III. 1, 8, 11. 16 : Avi. IV. 23 : Bala. I. 18 : Madhyama. 
10 : Dutav. 21 : Mtagh. 13, 33 : Kanja. 8, 11, 22, 23 ; Cru. 8 : Abhi. 

I. 2 : Oaru. I. 3. 15*. 26 ; III. 4 : Pratima III. 13 ; IV. 20 ; VI. 1, 2. 

sSinl, Svapna. I. 13 ; IV. 6; VI. 10 : Pratijna. 1. 13, 18 ; II. 14 ; 

IV. 12 : Panca. I. 22, 28 ; II. 2, 10, 40, 46 : Avi. 1.7; III. 5 : Bdla. 

I. 29: Dutagh. 20; Abhi. I. 13: Cara. III. 9: Pratima. II. 13; III. 
18 ; V. 17. 

{Ill} Sikarini, Svapna. I. 14, 16 ; Pratijna. II. 4 : Panca. I. 3, 14, 

21 ; II. 7, 22, 24 : Avi. I. 5 ; II. 3 ; III. 14 ; Ura. 61 : Abhi. IV. 17 ; 

Pratima. II. 14 ; III. 1, 2, 22 ; IV. 7. 

Praharfinl, Panca. II. 3, 54 ; III. 5 : Avi. I. 8 ; IV. 3 : Bala. I. 5 ; 

V. 13 : E>utagh. 4 : Kanja. 5 : Abhi. I. 7, 10, 17 ; III. 17 : Caru. IV. 
6 ; Pratima. I. 30 ; IV. 6 ; V. 18. 

Aryd, SvaiMia. I. 1 ; IV. 3, 4 : Pratijna. IV. 1* ; Bala. I. 19*; HI. P; 
V. 4* : Caru. I. 1*, 21 : Pratima. 1. 2 ; II. 7. 

Sragdhara, Avi. I. 1, 12 ; IV. 19 : Bala. IV. 2 : Dutav. 51 ; Abhi. 
HI. 7, 12 ; Pratima. IV. 17. 

Hariiti, Svapna. VI. 8 : Dutagh. 47 : Uru. 5, 10 : Pratima. I. 18 ; 
HI. 17 ; IV. 8 ; V. 2. 

Vaisvadevl, Svapna. I. 9 : Pratijna. I. 3 ; H. 8 ; Abhi. H. 1 ; VI. 5. 
— Suvadand, Panca. I. 6 ; Dutav. 15 : Pratima. HI. 7, 11.— Upagiti, B^a. 
V. 5*.— Da>}4(tka, Avi. V. 6.—‘Abbreviated’ Da>idaka,'-\ Pratima. HI. 3. 
— Drutavilambita, AWii. HI. 4. — Prthvt, Avi. H. 6.— Bhujamgapraydta, 
Abhi. VI. 15.— VaUdUya^^, Pratijna. HI. 1*.— ? (Undermined Prakrit metre), 
PratijSa. IV. 2*. 


See p. 112 below. 

Read b as: pldim-upddedum uvatthi(d)a. The Vaitallya stanza should 
have 14 mor« in a and c, and 16 in b and d; all the pSdas, moreover, should end 
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The lists given above supplement incidentally the data of the metrical 
collections of Stenzler, edited by Kuhnau, ZD MG 44. 1 ff., with the mate 
rial placed at our disposal through the discovery of this important group of 
dramas. A comparison of our material with that brought together by Stenz¬ 
ler shows that, with the exception of what I have called above the ‘ abbre 
viated Da^daka ’ of twenty-four syllables and an undetermined Prakrit metre, 
the metres of these dramas are those of the classical poesy. 

In the Hindu works on Sanskrit prosody we come across a group of 
metres which have this characteristic in common that they, on analysis, are 
found to consist of six light syllables followed by a series of amphimacers. 
The best known variety is the £112} Daindaka with its sub-classes, consist¬ 
ing of six light syllables followed by seven or ynore amphimacers.^^ A well- 
known example is MalatimMhava, V. 23, which is a metre of 54 syllables 
consisting of six light syllables and sixteen amphimacers. Metres of the 
same scheme consisting of less than twenty-seven syllables are not unknown 
and are cited by prosodists under different names.^^ The shortest of these, 
formed of twelve syllables (six light syllables and two amphimacers-0, is 
called Gauri in Pihgala’s Chandassutra. According to the commentator 
Halayudha, there are between the Gauri and the shortest Dai^daka (of 
twenty-seven syllables) four other metres formed by the successive addition 
of one amphimacer, each having a si^ecial name. Piiigala mentions the name 
of only one of them, namely, the one which contains four amphimacers.-- 
In the different manuscripts of the text and the commentary it is variously 
called Vanamiala, Mahiamialika, Naraca, etc ; the names of the other three 
have not been handed down. Now we have in our dramas an instance (Pra- 
tima. III. 3 : patitam iva Mrah pituh, etc.) of one of the unnamed metres 
referred to in Halayudha’s commentary. It has twenty-four syllables con¬ 
sisting of six light syllables and six amphimacers. This metre differs from 
the shortest Daiicjaka in containing only one amphimacer less than the mini¬ 
mum number requisite ; I have accordingly called it the ‘ abbreviated Daii- 
daka ’. It may be noted that the verse cited above is the only instance 
hitherto discovered of this rare metre. Besides the ‘ abbreviated Dandaka 
our dramas include also an example of the fuller form with twenty-seven 
syllables (Avi. V. 6). 

Among the fixed syllabic metres the Vasantatilaka and the Upajati (in¬ 
cluding the Indravajra and Upendravajra) are the favourite metres of tlie 

in an amphimacer followed by an iambus. The first part of c is defective, in that 
it measures only five morse instead of the six, which are necessary. Note that the 
closte of all the four padas answers correctly the requirements of the definition. 

Vide the JDac^dakas in Stenzler's collections, ZDMG 44. 1. ff. 

Pingala 7. 33 ff. (Weber, ISt. vol. 8, pp. 405ff.) and Pingala 8. 5 (Weber, 
I. c. p. 419), for which references I am indebted to Prof. Franklin Edgertdn. 

Schema : - 

22 Pingala 8. 17, and Halayudha (Weber, 1. c.). 
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author. Out of a total of 1092 verses (Sanskrit and Prakrit) included in 
the dramas there are 179 Vasantatilakas^*^ and 121 Upajatis.^^ Among the 
metres of the Sanskrit verses, the five metres Bhujarhgaprayiata, the 24- 
syllable ‘ Dai^daka the 27-syllable Dteiiiiidaka, Drutavilambita and Pfthvi 
£113} occur only once each. Worth noting is perhaps the fact that there 
are no examples of these five metres in the preserved fragments of Alva- 
ghosa’s dramas-^® ; for it shows at any rate that they did not figure very con¬ 
spicuously in them. 

A metre which deserves special mention is the Suvadana, one of the 
metres which these dramas have in common with the Asvagha§a fragments. 
Our list includes four instances of this uncommon metre : two in the Pratin\a. 
(III. 7, 11) and one each in the Panca. (I. 6) and the Dutav. (verse 15). 
The Suvadania^^ (a metre of twenty syllables) differs from the Sragdhara 
(twenty-one syllables) only in its final foot; the first fifteen syllables of 
both have the identical schema ; yet there are far fewer instances of the Suva¬ 
dana in Sanskrit literature than of the Sragdhara. Until the discovery of 
the fragments of Asvaghosa’s plays there was only one solitary example 
known of its use in a drama ; that was Mudr^rdk^asa IV. 16, which, by the 
way, was mistaken by Stenzler-' for Sragdhara. But now we have besides 
quite a number of instances in Asvagho^a’s dramas, to which Prof. Luders 
has drawn attention in his remarks on the versification of those plays 

The Arya, which must originally have been a Prakrit metre, and its 
varieties, are used very sparingly by our author, though they figure so pro¬ 
minently in the Mrcchakatikd and the dramas of Kalidasa. In our plays 
there are only eleven Aryas (of which five are Prakrit) and one (Prakrit) 
Upa^ti. Compare with this Kalidasa’s Vikr amor vast which has as many 
as 31 Aryas out of a total of 163 verses, and the Mdlavikdgnimitra with 35 
Aryas out of a total of 96 verses. 

There are in this group of plays thirteen Prakrit verses, of which five 
are Aryas, one Upagiti, three Upajatis, one Varhsastha, a (defective) Vaita- 
liya, and lastly an undetermined Prakrit measure ; the last may be only a 
piece of rhythmic prose. The versification of the Prakrit verses does not call 
for any special comment. 

We shall now turn to the consideration of a unique feature .of the versi¬ 
fication of these dramas, namely, the preponderance of the Sloka. The ana¬ 
lysis of the metres shows that out of 1092 verses which these dramas contain, 
436 are Slokas : in other words the iSloka forms nearly forty per cent, of the 
total, which, it £114} will be admitted, is a remarkable high proportion. 


Including one in Prakrit. Of which three arc in Prakrit. 

25 Luders, Bruchstucke Buddhistkher Dramen, Berlin 1911. 

^ Its schema is:__ 

27 Kiihanan ZDMG 44. Iff.* 


7 
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Indeed in many individual dramas of this group the proportion rises still 
higher : in some it is as high as fifty per cent, and in a few it is higher still. 
In the Svapnavasavadatta there are 2^ Slokas out of a total of 57 verses; 
in the I>utaghatjotkaca 22 out of 52; in the Pahcaratra 76 out of 152 ; and 
in the one-act play Madhyamavyayoga there are as many as 33 Slokas out 
of a total of 51 verses. Notably the proportion of this metre is very low in 
the Avimarakar^ where there are only 15 iSlokas out of a total of 97 verses. 

It is well known that works of the epic, Pur^ic, devotional, and iSastric 
or didactic order formed the field par excellence of the Sloka. The dramatists 
made use of this unpretentious metre rather sparingly ; they must have found 
it too commonplace. The later fixed syllabic metres with their sonorous and 
complicated rhythms were more suited to their flamboyant style. The greater 
the number of these in a play the greater the camatkara, the greater the 
skill of the playwright. For this reason, it seems to me, the simple iSloka 
epicus lost ground in the drama, where it must have once figured prominently 
in favour of the fancy metres. The old Tri§tubh of the vedic and epic lite¬ 
rature, however, maintained its popularity even in the classical period. A 
few figures are quoted to show the actual proix)rtion, in different dramas, of 
the Slokas to the total number of verses‘'^-\ Bhavabhuti is the only dramatist 
of the classical period who employs the Sloka on a large scale in two of the 
three plays attributed to him. Out of a total of 395 verses in the Mahdvira- 
carita, 129 are i^lokas ; while in the Utlararnmacarita the ratio is 89 : 253 ; 
the Sloka thus forms about a third of the total number of verses in these 
dramas. This is the highest proportion reached in any one drama or a group 
of dramas by the same author, except the dramas which are the subject of 
these Studies. In the Mdlatimddhava the ratio drojDs to 14 : 224. In the 
plays of Kalidasa the Slokas are few and far between. For the Mdlavikagni 
miira the figures are 17 :96 ; for Sakuntald 36 :230 ; for the Vikramorvasl 
30 ; 163. We may further compare the figures for other dramas. In the 
RatndvaU £115} the ratio is 9:85; in the Ndgdnanda 24:114; in the 
Mudrdrdksasa 22 : 163 ; in the Venismhhdra 53 : 204 ; in the Prabodhacan- 
drodaya 36 : 190 ; in the Mrcchakatikd 85 : 336 : in these dramas the Sloka 
thus forms on an average about 20-25 per cent, of the whole. These figuydis 
make abundantly clear that the preference for the §loka is a feature^ of meiri-. 
cal technique in which our plays differ from all dramas of the classical age. 

As to the structure of the Sloka it may be remarkedi that the posterior 
pada has invariably the diiambic close ; sometimes even at the sacrifice of 
grammar as in Pratimla. III. 8 : pratimdm kirn na prechase, where the final 

28 In the other non-epic dramas of this' group the proportion is not so low ; 
in Svapna. it is 26 : 57 ; Pratijna, 29 : 67 ; Cam. 17 :55. 

20 The figures have been computed from the data of Stenzler's collec¬ 
tions, loc. cit. They will be of course different for the different recensions and 
editions. 
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is, as a matter of fact, a syllable anoeps. The prior pada ends as a rule with 
the pathya foot ^ occasionally however it ends with one of the vipula 

forms. Concerning the vipulas the following particulars will be found to be 
of interest. There is a complete absence of the fourth vipula, and comparative 
rarity of the second ; noticeable is also a partiality for the first vipula which 
is used about twice as frequently as the third variety. In the third vipula 
the caesura is without exception after the fifth syllable, which usually follows 

^ , The precedent foot of the first vipula is commonly ^- or 

^ ^-and only occasionally ^ of which latter, as is well known, the 

post>epic style has increasingly fewer cases.^^ 

The analysis given above shows that the Sloka of our drama is of the 
refined type, not different at all from the classical model. The percentage 
of vipula forms in these Slokas is somewhat lower than in the classical epics 
like the RaghuvamsUy Kumdrasmh^bhava, Kiratdrjunlya and Sisupdlavadha. 
One reason for the low proportion may be the following. In epic and lyric 
poetry, where the Slokas (whenever they form the running metre of a whole 
adhyaya or chapter) follow each other in scores and hundreds, the vipula 
forms crept in inevitably and may even have been introduced as an agreeable 
change from the monotonous rhythm of an immutable octosyllabic scheme. 
With the limited number of the Slokas occurring in a drama it was compara¬ 
tively easier to produce a larger proportion of ‘ good ’ Slokas ; moreover 
owing! Ihe intervening prose and the sprinkling of fancy metres the need 
for variation was not as keenly felt. 

In connection witli this predilection for the iSloka epicus I £116} may 
draw attention briefly here to certain passages individualised by containing 
shorter or longer runs of Slokas. Herei the prose is unimportant, while the 
verses with fancy metres are mostly lyrical; the Sloka is in these passages 
the dynamic element. A typical instance is the section of the Madhyamavya- 
yoga from verse 12 to verse 45. This i>assage, containing 34 verses, includes 
as many as 28 iSlokas, and only 6 fancy metres. Moreover, it will be noticed, 
the dialogue is carried on in simple unadorned Slokas, the contents of which 
are not at all lyrical but include just what is necessary for the progress of the 
action of the drama. The prose cannot be entirely dispensed with, but it 
makes the distinct impression of being secondary in importance. Another 
such passage is Paflca. Act II from verse 47 to the end. It includes 25 
verses of which as many as 21 are Slokas and only four fixed syllabic metres. 
A piece shorter still is Pratima. Act I from verse 9 to verse 28, which includes 
a group of 16 Slokas punctuated with 4 fancy metres. These passages rather 
suggest to my nund rudimentaiy^' attempts at dramatisation which are not 
quite emancipated from the limitations of the epic prototype. 


Jacobi, Das Ramdyana, pp. 80 ff.; /S^ vol. 17. 443 f. 
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The following list of set phrases and conventional comparisons (the 
number of which can easily be increased'^0 borrowed by our author directly 
from the epics illustrates in a striking manner how deeply he is indebted' to 
the epic sources for hisi inspiration. 


(i) acirepaiva kalena, Pratima. IV. 
26 c; with the variation sucireiiapi 
kalena, ibid. 26 a 

(ii) kampayann iva medinlm, Pahca. 
II. 21 


pi?} (iii) ^ktih kalantakopama, 
Abhi. VI. 8 


(iv) nayatni Yamasadanam, Pratima. 
V. 22 


(v) prasadarh kartum arhasi, Pahca. 

II. 68 

(vi) madasalalitagami mattamatahgali- 
lab, Abhi. II. 9; and, mattamatah- 
galilah, Abhi. IV. 15 

(vii) sarhbhramotphullalocana, EKitav. 
verse 7 ; Caru. IV. 3 

(viii) sucirenapi kalena, Pratima. IV. 
26 a 


^^acirepaiva kalena, MBh. 9. 2. 58; 
Ram. 5. 26. 23 ; 6. 61. 20, etc. 

kampayann iva medinlm, MBh. 2. 29. 
7; 8. 34. 58; 9. 18. 26, etc., Ram. 
(Gorr.) 6. 37. 101 ; Ram. 6. 56. 13 , 
67, 115 ; and variations, MBh, 3. 78. 
3 ; 9. 30. 60 ; Ram. (Gorr.) 3. 62. 31 ; 
Ram. 3. 67. 13. Also compare such 
expressions as nadayann iva medinlm, 
purayann iva medinlm, and darayann 
iva medinlm occurring in the epics. 

saksat kalantakopamah, MBh. 3. 157. 
50 ; Ram. 6. 88. 2 ; Ram. (Gorr.) 6. 
45. 19. Cf. also kalantakayomopa- 
mah, MBh. 3. 22. 31 ; 27. 25 ; 4. 33. 
25 ; (Gorr.) 3. 3?. 5 ; 6. 49. 36, etc. 

anayad Yamasadanam, MBh. 6. 54. 81; 
7. 19. 15; Ram. (Gorr.) 3. 34. 31; 
75. 28. Compare al^Jo yiyasur Yama* 
sadanan\ MBh. 1. 163. 10-; Ram. 
(CTorr.) 6. 57. 23. 

prasadam kartum arhasi, MBh. 9, 35. 
72; Ram. 4. 8. 19; Ram. (Gorr.) 
2. 110 7, etc. 

mattamataiigagaminam, MBh. 3. 80. 14; 
277. 9 ; Ram. 2. 3. 28 ; Ram. (Gorr.) 
6. 37. 61, etc. 

vismayophullalocanah, MBh. 1. 136. 1 ; 
13. 14 . 386; Ram. 7. 37. 3, 29; 

Ram. (Gorr.) 4. 63. 10, etc. 

(See above the references under no. i). 


And lastly (ix) with the following phrases from the bharatavakya 

imam api mahirh krtsnam, in Pratijhia., Pahca., Avi., and Abhi. ; 
mahlm ekatapatriahkam, in' Svapna., Bala., and Dutav. ; 
raja bhumiih prasastu nah, Pratima. ; 


Only such passages have been enlisted below as occur in both the epics, 
and occur there very frequently. 

^2 In this list MBh. refers to the Bombay edition of the Mahdhhdrata; Ram. 
to the Bombay edition of the Rdmdyana ; Gorresio’s edition is distinguished from 
the latter by the addition of Gorr, in parentheses. 
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compare the hemistich from the Mahabharata : 

ya imam prthivirh krtsnam ekacchatr^ prai^sti ha.—MBh. 12. 321. ,134. 

In conclusion I shall add a few words on the structure of the verses. 
The style of the author is notably simple and vigorous. The lucidity of the 
verses is due as much to the absence of long and complicated compounds 
as to the arrangement of words and phrases chosen with due regard to the 
position of the caesura; almost invariably the caesura falls at the end of a 
complete word. The half-verse is in general independent of the rest of the 
verse in sense ; but often it is connected with it syntactically. Inside the half- 
verse the padas are sometimes even euphonically independent; for instance, 
Bala. II. 4 there is hiatus between a and b vigdhya ulkdm, a phenomenon 
common in the epics^^ but rare in the {118} works of the classical period 
On the other hand metre requires the sandhi^^ in Pahca. I. 19 (a and b) : 
mitmny dcdryum.^'^ Without the sandhi we should have a superfluous syl¬ 
lable in a, and a metrically faulty line ; with the sandhi we have a perfect 
Upajiati line. Pratima. IV. 24d, which commences with the enclitic nie, shows 
again that c and d are to be treated as a single sentence ; for, an accentless 
word cannot stand at the beginning of a pada any more than at the begin¬ 
ning of a sentence. Instances of the sacrifice of grammar are discussed in 
a separate section. Here it will suffice to draw attention to the rhythmic 
lengthening in anukar^a (Pahca. II. 7) and the use of the uncommon pdr^rii 
(with the long final) in Svapna. V. 12 and mauU in Uru. verse 59 (see PW. 
s. V.) ; the form t^d^m, it should be added, is not metrically conditioned. 
Similar lengthening of the stem-vowel is to be observed in niyati (Pratima. 
I. 21), in the sense ‘destiny’, of which only the form with the short i is 
cited in the dictionaries.^® 

Metrical Solecisms (Sanskrit) 

The list of solecisms in the language of these dramas appended by 
Pandit Gaoapati Sastr! to his edition of the Pratimanataka (Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series, No. XLII) is a contribution to literary history of which the 
full import appears not to have been generally realised. The significant thing 
is not the fact that some solecisms have been found in these dramas. Every 
Sanskrit work, I suppose, if submitted to a rigorous examination by a com¬ 
petent critic, will yield at least a few grammatical errors, which is not to be 
wondered at in view of the history of the language and the intricacies of its 
grammar. The interest about the solecisms in our dramas lies principally 
in their character and their number. I am i^ersuaded that it will not be pos* 

33 See Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, pp. 197 f. 

34 Seldom in the Rdmdyaria, 

33 Compare a very similar instance in Mdlattmddhava X. 1 (a and b) : vUe- 
^aramydij^y dee^tiioni, 

33 To the word with the long final, a different meaning is assigned by lexico¬ 
graphers. 

7a 
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sible to name a reputable author of the classical period whose work or works 
could be shown to contain a proportionate number of grammatical ‘ mistakes ’ 
of the same order as those about to be discussed. 

{119} The first requisite in this connection was to ascertain exactly the 
points in which the language of these dramas differs from the literary Sans¬ 
krit of the classical period. Admirable as the list prepared by the learned 
Pandit is, it seemed to me that it needed, for the purpose in view, revision 
and rearrangement in certain respects. The list of Ganapati SastrI includes, 
on the one hand, certain items which do not strictly belong there; on the 
other hand, it omits certain others which have an important bearing on the 
subject. For instance, the Prakrit examples, to which the rules of Pai:dni’s 
grammar cannot be expected to apply, have been palpably misplaced. It 
seemed to me also best to separate the solecisms occurring in the verses, of 
which the form is fixed by the metre, from those occurring only in the prose 
passages, which are more liable to be mutilated in the course of transmission. 
Again, certain details in the Pandit’s list refer only to metricaP^ irregularities 
and have no connection with grammatical solecisms as such. Lastly, certain 
positive solecisms, which were explained away by the editor in the footnotes 
of the text editions of the various dramas^® and therefore not considered at 
all subsequently, had to be added to the list. Through these additions and 
omissions a new list resulted. This list, appended below, includes only such 
metrical forms as offend against the literary Sanskrit as represented in the 
works of the classical age. It may be added that the dramas contain a few 
more irregularities in the non-metrical portions, which by their nature are 
not as certain and in their character not as important; they will be dealt 
with later in another connection. 

Few scholars, if any, will be prepared to accept Pandit Gaaiapati SastrI s 
chronological scheme in which a date is assigned to the author of these 
dramas prior to the period of Pmini, for whom the now commonly accepted 
date is ca, 500 b.c. The posteriority of these dramas with reference to the 
Ast^dhyd^ is, I may say, axiomatic. Taking our stand on this assumption 
we have to understand and explain the solecisms as best as we can. It has 
been surmised that when grammar has been sacrificed we have in the vast 
majority of cases to do with metrical necessity ; obviously the corresponding 
correct forms would not otherwise have been found in other passages where 
metrical considerations 1120} do not interfere. What has perhaps been 
lost sight of is that these solecisms are not arbitrary, but that they belong 
to a well-defined class of irregularities, irregularities which are common 
enough in certain branches of Sanskrit literature, but which now, for the first 
time, have been shown to exist in the drama also. 


37 See Pratima. IV. 24 ; Bala. II. 4 ; Abhi. VI. 30. 

38 See Bala. II. 11, and Svapna. V. 5. 
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The cat^ory of works in which similar deviations have hitherto been 
met with are of the epic, Pur^ic and iSastric order. These works are known 
to contain abundant instances of ungrammatical and almost promiscuous use 
of the Atmanepada and Parasmaipada forms; examples of irregular feminine 
participles, absolutives and a variety of other abnormalities like those met 
with in our dramas. Such violations of (Sanskrit) grammar are particularly 
common in the epics ; they have accordingly been regarded as forming ‘ epic 
Sanskrit’. The free use of the ‘epic’ solecisms in a drama is, as already 
observed, a new factor in our knowledge of the Hindu drama, and is parti¬ 
cularly worthy of our attention in connection with the theory concerning the 
part that epic recitations have apparently played in the evolution of the 
Hindu drama, at least of its epic variety.^^ 

It is plain that our dramatist derives his authority for the use of the 
irregular forms from epic usage. Such being the case, the question naturally 
arises whether the author, in exercising this licence, went so far as to invent 
new and spurious forms as occasion demanded them, or whether he had 
availed himself merely of such solecisms as were sanctioned by epic usage. 
The correspondence, if proved, would bring to a sharper focus the dependence 
of our author upon the epic source. As the following analysis will show, 
the solecisms of our dramas can indeed, with but insignificant exceptions, be 
specifically traced back to the epics. Quotations from the epic sources have 
been added in order to facilitate reference and comparison. 

The solecisms have been arranged under the following heads : (i) Irre¬ 
gular sandhi ; (ii) use of Atmanepada for Parasmaipada, and (iii) vice 
versa; (iv) change of conjugation; (v) irregular feminine participle; (vi) 
irregular absolutive ; (vii) simplex for the causative ; (viii) irregular com¬ 
pounds ; (ix) irregular syntactical combination ; and (x) anomalous forma¬ 
tions. 


£121} List of Solecisms 
Irregular Sandhi 
1. putrah + iti = putreti 

jfiayatairh kasya putreti.—Bala. Act II. Verse 11. 

Here metri causa the hiatus (between a and i) required by Skt. gram¬ 
mar has been effaced. The emendation suggested by the editor, putro 'bhut 
for putreti, is uncalled for. This is a clear case of ‘ epic ’ sandhi. Instances 
of the effacement of the hiatus effected by the combination of the remaining 
final a with the following vowels are exceedingly common in epic Skt. ; a 
common example is tatovdca (= tatah -f uvdca), quoted by Whitney, Sans- 


Luders, Die Saubhikas. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des indischen Dramas, 
Sitzungsberkhte d, kdnigl. preuss. Akademie d, Wissenschaften, 1916. 
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hit Grammar, § 176 b; for examples from the Ramayana, see Bohtlingk, 

‘ Bemerkenswerthes aus RSmajaii^a Cf. also no. 2 below. It should be 
noted that this solecism could not be an accidental slip; it must be the result 
of a conscious effort. It is needless to add that there are no examples of 
such a sandhi in the prose of the dramas. 

2. Avantyah 4- adhipateh = Avantyddhipatefh 
smarmy Avantyadhipateh sutayah.—Svapna. V. 5. 

Here again we have a conscious effacement of the hiatus between d and 
a. The editor tries to circumvent the assumption of a ‘ mistake ’ by explain¬ 
ing Avantyddhipati as a compound of Avanti-\-d-\-adhipati, evidently an un¬ 
satisfactory explanation. Instances of such effacement are exceedingly com¬ 
mon in the epics and the earlier texts. See Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammar, 
§ 177b ; Holtzmann^i cites the instances from the Mahdhhdrata and Boht- 
Lingk from the Ramaya^ia,'*^ which need not be reproduced here. This is 
the only instance in these dramas of the effacement of similar hiatus. 

£122} Use of Atmanepada for Parasmaipada 
3. gamisye 

gami^ye vibudhavasam.—Bala. V. 19. 

Metri causa the Atm. form is used in order to save a syllable, though, 
as is well known, in classical Skt. the root gam is used exclusively with 
Parasm. terminations; of course in prose passages where metrical considera¬ 
tions do not interfere, the Parasm. is regularly used by our author. The 
Parasm. form (gamisyasi) occurs also in Madhyama. verse 47. In his list 
of Skt roots Whitney marks gami^yate with E. An epic example is 
Ram. 5. 56. 29 : gamisye yatra Vaidehi. 

^ 4. garjase 

kirh garjase bhujagato mama govrsendra.—Bala. III. 14. 

As in the preceding instance the Atm. form is used metri causa here 
in order to secure a long final. In classical Skt. the root garj, when used as 
root of the first class, takes exclusively Parasm. terminations. PW. quotes 
a number of instances of the usie of the middle pres. part, from the epics, 
but not any of the middle pres. ind. Where the pres. part, is used, the mid¬ 
dle pres. ind. could be used with equal justification, if the necessity arose. 
I therefore explain the solecism on the ground of epic usage. 

For four books of the Ramayaina : Berichte d, phil.-hist. Cl. d. konigl. 
sacks. Gesell. d, IFiss. 1887, p. 213. 

See Holtzmann, Gramirtatisches aus dem Mahdbhdrata, p. 4, 

^2 Bohtlingk, op. dt. 
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5. drak^yate (Active) 

katham agaioitapurvairh drak§yate tarn narendrah.—Pratijfta. I. 11. 

As in the foregoing instance the Atm. is used in order to secure a long 
final; in classical Skt. the future is formed exclusively with Parasm. termi¬ 
nations. Epic examples of the Atm. future are 

Ram. 1. 46. 13 : bhratararh drak)§yase tatah, 

Ibid. 2. 6. 23 : Ramam drak§yamahe vayam, 

Nala. 12. 93 : drak§yase vigatajvaram. 

Other examples (cited in PW.) are : MBh. 3. 14728 ; 13. 964 ; Hariv. 10735; 
and Ram. 2. 83. 8 ; 3. 42. 49. 


6. prcchase 

strigatmi prcchase katham.—Pafica. II. 48. 

pratimalrh kiirh na prcchase.—^Pratinia. III. 8. 

In classical Skt. the root pracch is exclusively Parasm. ; tlie Atm. termi¬ 
nation is used here in order to have a long final. In {123} the first example 
the length is almost imperative for the sake of the compulsory diiambic close 
of the posterior pada of the sloka ; in the second it is preferred, notwith¬ 
standing the fact that the final syllable of the pada is a syllable anceps. The 
medium is used only for metrical reasons, as seen from Pafica. II. 6, which 
offers an example of the Parasm. prcchati. PW. quotes numerous instances 
of the use of the Atm. from the epics, the Bhagavata Pur., and Manu. The 
ei>ic examples are 

MBh. 1. 1451 : karmasiddhim aprcchata, 

Ibid, 3. 2583 : Damayantim apprcchata ; 

also MBh. 3. 12070 ; 13. 297. 

7. bhrasyate 

daivapram&lnySd bhrasyate vardhate via.—Pratijna. I. 3. 

This is either the third pers. sing, of a root of tlie fourth class, or a pas¬ 
sive form of the root. The Classical usage knows only bhrasyati and bhram- 
iate in the active sense, bhrmhiate could have been used without prejudice 
to the metre. As the form is not metrically fixed, it is difficult to say whether 
the author should be held responsible for it; apparently all three mss. of the 
drama agree in containing the same reading bhrasyate. There is abundant 
authority in the epics for the form bhrasyate, whether regarded as active or 
passive. The epic examples are 

MBh. 3 . 603 : yair naro bhrasyate .^riyah, 

Ibid. 3. 1048 : bhrasyate %hram ai^varyat; 

Ram. 3. 45. 12 : ye tik§ti)am anuvartante bhrasyante saha tena te, 
Ibid. 6. 75. 36 : kiirh cic cabhra^yata svarah. 
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8. ruhyate 

kale kale chidyate ruhyate ca.—Svapna. VI. 10. 

Here chidyate is passive; but ruhyate ( 'thrives') should be active. 
The classical Skt. admits only rohati. Now the whole phrase chidyate ruh¬ 
yate ca is parallel to bhra^yate vardhate vd, PratijM. I. 3. It seems to me 
therefore better to emend the text reading to rohate, for which PW cites 
Brhatsarhhita 54. 95 : rohate sasyam. But the pass, ruhyatd is quoted with 
the mark E. against it in Whitney's list of Skt. roots and is therefore not 
absolutely inadmissible. Either form {ruhyate or rohate) is repugnant to 
classical usage; and rohati is unsuitable here for metrical reasons. 

£124} 9. sro^yate 

katham apurusavakyarh ^ro§yate siddhavakyah.—Pratijfia. I. 11. 

Metri causa for sro^yati. In classical Skt. the root ku is used exclu¬ 
sively with Parasm. terminations ; but in the epics the Atm. forms are 
remarkably common. The Parasm. form {ho^yasi) occurs in Avi. II. 5. 
Epic examples of Atm. are 

Ram. (Gorr.) 5. 23, 18 : Ramasya dhanu§ah sabdam sro^yase ghora- 
nisvanani, 

Ibid. 5. 69. 26 : na cirac chro^yase dhvanim. (Note that the final of 
sro$yase is prosodically long here.) 

Other examples are : MBh. 9. 105, 107 ; 7. 2725 ; 13. 1119 ; 14. 424 ; 
Ram. (Gorr.) 2. 120, 22; 5. 23. 18. 

Use of Parasmaipada for Atmanepada 
10. dpTCcha (Imp. 2nd pers. sing.) 

aprccha putrakrtakan harinan drumaims ca.—Pratima. V. 11. 

Metri causa for dprcchasva, the only form possible in classical Skt. 
Even in the epics the only Parasm. form used is apparently the Imp. 2nd 
pers. sing. The epic example quoted in PW. is 

MBh. 14. 403 : aprccha Kuru^rdula gamanarh DvarakMi prati. Svapna. 
16 dprcchdmi occurs in a prose passage. It is to be noted that the sentence 
containing this word rests on the authority of one ms. only, and is not essen¬ 
tial to the context; it may therefore be corrected or deleted, as deemed ad¬ 
visable. 


11. upalapsyati 

tarn hatva ka ihopalapsyati ciram svair du§krtair jivitam.—Dutagh. 
verse 8. 

In classical Skt. the root upa + labh is never used with any but Atm. 
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terminations. The epics contain examples of Parasm. The Mahabharata 
examples are 

MBh. 7. 3070 : na te buddhivyabhicaram upalapsyanti Pajjdavali, 

Ibid. 1. 1046 : tatha yad upalapsyiami. 

12-14. parityaja, pari^vajati, pari^vajdmi 

(a) g^ham pari§vaja sakhe.—Avi. VI. 1. 

(b) dr§tir na trpyati pari§vajat!va siahgam.—Avi. III. 17. 

(c) putram piteva ca pari§vajati prahr?tah.—Avi. IV. 9. 

(d) pari§vajami gadham tvam.—Bala. II. 9. 

{125} Examples a, b and d are metrically conditioned ; in example C 
the Parasm. appears to have been used on the analogy of the other forms. 
The present reading in example c is based on the authority of two mss. 
Compare example d with Madhyama. verse 22 : pari§vajasva g&idharh mam, 
where metre does not stand in the way of the Atm. form. Only epic ex¬ 
amples are available for the use of Parasm. 

MBh. 4. 513 : pari§vajati Pancali madhyamarh Piaodunandanam, 

Ram. 3. 38. 16 : Sata yam ca hr§ta pari^vajet. 

Change of Conjugation^^ 

15-16. vijanti ; vljantali (pres, part.) 

snehial lumpati pallavan na ca punar vijanti yasy^ bhayat 
vijanto malayanila api karair aspr§tabaladruma.—Abhi. III. 1. 

Metri causa for classical vijayanti and vijayantah, from vtj to fan or 
to cool by fanning. Epic examples of the use of vij as a root of the first 
or sixth class are 

Hariv. 13092 : vijanti balavyajanaih, 

MBh. 7. 307 : jalenatyarthhaStena vijantaJi punyagandhina. 

Irregular Feminine Participle 

17. rudanti- 

svairasano Drupadarajasutmi rudantim.—Dutav. verse 12. 

The classical form is rudatu But in the epics the form rudanti is parti¬ 
cularly common, whenever metrical conditions call for it. 

MBh. 2. 2249 : tatha bruvantim karuipam rudantim ; 

Ram. 2. 40. 29 : susruve cagratah string rudantinl^ mahasvanah. 
Ibid. 2. 40 . 44 ; tathia rudantirii Kausalyam. 

Other examples are : MBh. 3. 2686 ; Ram. 2. 40. 29 ; 3. 51. 42; 5. 26. 


This may be regarded as the use of the simplex for the causative. 
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Irregular Absolutive 

18. grhya 

vyadhamosmaim grhya caparii kareija.—Dutagh. verse 20. 

It is unthinkable that this form could be used by any poet of the 
classical period. In the epics, however, it is regularly substituted £126} for 
grhitva whenever metre requires it. See Whitneys Sanskrit Grammar, 
§ 990a. Other irregular absolutives like this used in the epics are : arcya, 
ik^ya, usya, tyajya, pldvya, etc. Of these grhya is the commonest. Holtz- 
MANN cites thirteen examples from the Mahabharata, adding that there are 
many more; Bohtlingk (op. cit.) mentions nearly twenty examples from 
the Ramiayana. 


Simplex for the Causative 

19. sravati 

sarais channa mlargab sravati dhanur ugiMi ^ranadim.—Pahea. II. 22. 

In epic Skt. the simplex is frequently used for the causative stem : 
Holtzmann (see Whitney's Sanskrit Grammar, §1041) mentions vetsydmi 
(for vedayi^yami), veda (for vedaya), ramantx (for ramayanti), ahhivddata 
(for abhivddayata), cudita (for codita), etc. I have not been able to trace 
a specific use of sravati for srdvayati, 

20. vimoktukdmd 

bhuyab paravyasanam etya vimoktukama.— Avi. I. 6. 

Metri causa for vimocayitukdnid. See Uie preceding. Specific use is 
not traceable elsewhere. 


Irregular Compounds 

\ 

21. sarvardjnah (Acc. plu.) 
utsadayisyann iva sarvarajnafi.—Dutav. verse 9. 

Used irregularly for sarvardjdn, though not conditioned metrically. The 
reading is based apparently on the authority of three, mss. The epics con¬ 
tain quite a considerable number of similar formations. Thus, MBh. 4. 
527 Matsyardjnah ; ibid. 1. 169 Matsyardjnd ; ibid. 9. 2756 Yak^ardjnd ; 
ibid. 14. 1997 Dharmardjnd. —^Avi. p. 110 we have Kdsirdjne instead of the 
grammatically correct KdBrdjdya, This must be set down as the error of a 
copyist, for we have in the very same play the correct compounds Sauvtra- 
rdjena, and Sauvlrardja-Kdsirdjau (Avi. p. 11); and there is nothing, as far 
as I can see, that can he added in justification of the use of an incorrect 
form in a prose passage*^*. 


[Except that the language was, to this author, too much a living thing 
to be comprest in ai grammarian's straight-jacket. F. E.l 
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[127} 22. vyu4horas- 

vyucjhora vajramaddhyo gajavr^abhagatir lambapinamsabahub.—Madh- 
yama. verse 26. 

Metri causa for vyudhoraska-, which is required according to Pai). 5. 
4. 151, and found used in Raghu. 1. 13 and Kunuara. 6. 51, as also in the 
MBh. and Ram. But the MBh. supplies itself a precedent for the use of 
the unaugmented stem vyudhoras, cf. MBh. 1. 2740. 4553. 

23. tulyadharmn- 

evaiti lokas tulyadharmo vanlanam.—Svapna. VI. 10. 

All three mss. of the drama read tulyadharmo. According to P^. 5. 4. 
124 dharma at the end of a Bahuvrihi compound becomes dharnian, a rule 
which is strictly observed in classical Skt. But in epics dharman is used 
freely also in Tatpuru§a compounds and, vice versa, dharma in Bahuvrihi 
compounds. Holtzmann cites 

MBh. 12. 483 : rajan viditadharmo ’si. 

The emendation tulyadharmd suggested by the editor is uncalled for. 

Irregular Syntactical Combination 
24. Use of yadi with cet 

i§tairh oed ekacittanarh yady agnih sadhayi§yati.—Avi. IV. 7. 

This pleonasm (of which I have not seen any instances in classical Skt.) 
is, I think, to be traced also to the epics, from which here are two instances : 

Ram. 2. 48. 19 : Kaikayya yadi ced raj yam ; 

MBh. 1. 4203 : yady asti ced dhanarh sarvam. 

This combination of yadi and cet recurs in a prose passage of another 
drama of this group (Pratijna. p. 70). And though the reading of the text 
is based on the concordant readings of three mss., the combination seems 
harsh, and hardly appropriate in prose. 

Anomalous Formations 

We shall now proceed to consider certain anomalous formations for 
which there seems to be neither grammatical justification nor literary autho- 
rity. 


£128} pratydyati 

na pratyiayati ^karta.—Abhi. II. 24. 

Gapapati SastrI explains it as prati-^d+ayati (from Rt. to go). To 
me it seems to be merely a confusion between the simplex pratyeti and the 
causative pratydyayati ; or rather a haplological contraction of pratydyayati 
with the meaning of the simplex. A similar ungrammatical contraction 
appears to be the one to be discussed next. 
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26. samaivdsitum 


Lankam abhyupayami bandhusahitab Sit^ sama^vasitum.—Abhi. 
VI. 19. 

This is a clear case of a poet’s compromise between samMvasitum and 
samasvdsayitum. 

The irregularity to be discussed next appears to be as arbitrary as the 
last two. 


27. Stem yudh as masc. 

mahamavabhe yudhi na^yami.. .Svapna. V. 13. 

As the adjective mahdrnavabhe in tliis pada shows, the author 
treats the word yudh as a masculine noun. But it always appears as a femin¬ 
ine word in literature, and is quoted as such by lexicographers. 

In addition to the above, Pandit Gaiiapati Sastri mentions three other 
metrical forms as irregular. They are indeed irregular in so far that the 
formations are ungrammatical. But they appear to have been accepted in 
the literary dialect as good Sanskrit. The Pandit objects to the Atm. use 
of ru^yate (Pahca. II. 45). The Parasm. occurs, as a matter of fact, in 
Pahca. I. 38 and II. 58, 67 in verse and in Madhyama. p. 18 in prose ; 
moreover in Pahca. I. 38 the Parasm. fonn is not metrically necessary. In 
spite of all this the Atm. form is not wrong. Whitney cites it with E+in 
his list of Sanskrit roots, and according to Apte’s dictionary (s. v. ru?) the 
form rusyate does occur, though ' rarely ’. It is thus plain that it was a 
current form. The Atm. of abhikank^e (Pratijha. II. 4) is common in the 
epics : but even for the classical dialect, the dictionaries cite the root as 
Ubhayapadin. The imp. 2nd sing, unndmaya (Piatima. IV. 16=VII. 7) is 
also included by the editor in his list of solecisms. But namayati is cited 
by Whitney with the mark U. S.+ ; while PW. quotes both nanvayati and 
ndmnyati, adding ‘ mit prapp. angeblich nur namayati ’. 

{129} Index of verses that have been shown to contain solecisms.^'^ 
Svapna. V. 5, 13 ; VI. 10 
Pratijha. I. 3, 11 
Pahca. II. 22, 48 

Avi. I. 6 ; III. 17 ; IV. 7, 8 ; VI. 1 
Bala. II. 9, 11 ; III. 14 ; V. 19 
Madhyama. v. 26 
Dutav. w. 9, 12 


It should be noted that the solecisms occur not only in the dramas which 
derive their plot from the epics and the Puraijas, but alsoi in the dramas of which 
the plot is drawn from other sources. No solecisms have been found in Karpa, 
Oru. and Oaru. 
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Dutagh. vv. 8, 20 

Abhi. IL 24 ; III. 1 ; VI. 19 

OPratima. III. 9; V. 11 

Of the twenty-seven solecisms dealt with above, three (nos. 25, 26 and 
27) are anomalous and peculiar to these dramas; two (nos. 19 and 20) 
belong to a class not unrepresented in the epics; but the remaining twenty- 
two were shown to be specifically traceable to the epics themselves. Now ol 
these twenty-two some may again be nothing more than instances of indivi¬ 
dual caprice ; others may be the results of lapsus memoriae, in other words, 
pure and simple blunders. But it would be, in my opinion, quite wrong to 
hold that they are all of a form purely arbitrary. And what is of moment 
is that for the majority of them it would be impossible to find authority in 
classical works. It seems to me beyond all doubt certain that the author de¬ 
rives his sanction for their use from a class of works different from the 
dramas of the classical epoch ; they involve the deliberate exercise of a liberty 
which may justly be regarded as the prerogative of the rhapsodists. " 

Here follows a list of solecisms selected from the above and arranged 
in the order corresponding to the degree of certainty with which it can be 
said of them that they lie outside the range of the license enjoyed by classical 
dramatists : the effacement of hiatus in putreti and Avantyadhipateli ; the 
absolutive grhya ; the Atmanepada of gamisye ; the compound sarvardjnah ; 
the Atmanepada of prcchase \ the Parasamaipala of dprccha pari^vaja(ti), 
and pari^vajdmi ; and the fern. part, rudantim. 

{130} I am not oblivious of the fact that the classical rule allowed the 
use of ma^a for md^a, provided that metrical norm was observed ; but I am 
fully persuaded that no playwright of the classical age, who aspired not to 
pass for an ignoramus, would, to such a degree, indulge in a license which 
was little more than an unequivocal confession of incompetence. If, there¬ 
fore, we attempted to find for our group of plays a place within the frame 
work of the classical drama, we should first have to account for this apparent 
reaction from the tradition of the classical drama implied by the occurrence 
of the solecisms pointed out above. 

Summary 

The foregoing investigation leads to the inevitable conclusion that the 
Sanskrit of the verses included in these dramas, which differs in certain 
minute particulars from the Sanskrit of the classical drama, reflects a stage 
of literary development preceding the classical drama, which culminates in 
the works of Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti. But our conclusions regarding the 
Prakrit of these dramas, which formed the subject of the first Study, con¬ 
verged to the same point. They revealed in an equally forcible manner a 
stage of development of the Middle Indian dialects older than that preserved 
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in the classical drama. While the Prakrit betrays its affinities with the 
Prakrit of the fragments of A^vaghoi^a’s dramas, the Sanskrit of the metrical 
portions of our plays is found to be linked with the language of the epics. 

I will not venture to draw any definite chronological conclusions regard¬ 
ing the dramas from these divergences and affinities, nor attempt to account 
for them here. I shall content myself for the present with having stated the 
facts of the case. 

Post-scriptum. It should have been made clear that the references to 
the Svapnavasavadatta follow the pagination and the text of the second 
edition of the play, Trivandrum 1915. 



Ill * ON THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE CARUDATTA 
AND THE MRCCHAKATIKA.^ 

The close correspondence between the anonymous fragment- Cara- 
datta and the celebrated Mfcchakatika,^ attributed to King Sudraka, inevi¬ 
tably necessitates the assumption of a genetic relationship, and indisputably 
excludes the possibility of independent origin. 

It is commonly taken for granted^ that the Cdrudatta is the original of 
the Mrcchakafika, a relation which does not, however, necessarily and imme¬ 
diately follow from the terseness or brevity of one, nor from (what amounts 
to the same thing) the length and prolixity of the other ; for, in adaptation, 
abridgment is as common and natural a determining principle as amplifica- 
tion.5 In view of the intrinsic importance of the question, it seemed, {60} 
therefore, desirable to undertake an unbiased and exhaustive investigation so 
as to remove (if possible) the haze of uncertainty surrounding the subject. 

Only the resemblances between the two plays appear hitherto to have 
attracted any attention the differences between them, are, however, equally 
remarkable and much more instructive. A careful comparative study of the 
two versions produces highly valuable text-critical results, which help further 
the understanding of the plays and throw unexpected light on the subject 
of our inquiry. 

Regarding their relationship there are only two logical possibilities : 
either, one of the plays has formed directly the basis of the other, or else 
both of them are to be traced to a common source. In the former case we 


* [JAGS 42. 59-74]. 

^ A paper presented at the One Hundred Thirty-third Meeting (Baltimore, 
1921) of the Amer. Or. Soc., under the title : ‘ The Carudatta and the Mrcchakafika: 
their mutual relationship.’ 

- See thereon my article, ‘ “ Charudatta ” —A Fragment ’ in the Quarterly 
Journal of the Mythic Society (Bangalore), 1919. 

Ed. N. B. Godbole, Bombay, 1896. 

^ For instance, Gauapati Sastri in the Introduction to his editions of the 
Svapnavdsavadatta (p. xxxviii), and the Cdrudatta (p. i); Lindenau, Bhdsa- 
Studien (Leipzig, 1918), p. 11 ; and Barnett (hesitatingly) Bulletin of the School 
of Oriental Studies, vol. I, part III (1920), pp. 35 ff. 

Some attempt has already been made in India to discredit the authenticity 
of the Cdrudatta ; see, for instance, Rahgacarya RAppi, Vivtdha-fhdna-vistdia 
(Bombay), 1916, and P. V. Kane, ibid. 1920; Bhattanatha Svamin, Indian Anti¬ 
quary, vol. 45, pp. J.89ff. 

^ See particularly Gaipapati Sastr!, SvapnavdsavadcUtd, Introduction, 
pp. xxxviii-xlii. 
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are called upon to answer the question, which of the two plays is the original; 
in the latter, which of them is closer to the original. 

We cannot be too careful in deciding what is original and what is not. 
The original may have been concise and well-proportioned, and later clumsy 
attempts at improvement may have introduced digressions, tiresome repeti¬ 
tions and insipid elaborations ; on the other hand, the original may have 
been prolix and loose, and subsequent revision may have pruned away the 
redundancies. Again, one may feel justified in assuming that the inaccu¬ 
racies and inconsistencies of the original would be corrected in a later revised 
version ; but one must also readily concede that a popular dramatic text like 
the Mjcckakafika, after it had been written down, during its migrations 
through centuries over such a vast territory as India, may have undergone 
occasional distortion and corruption. 

Every change, however minute, presupposes a cause ; even the worst 
distortion was ushered in with the best of intentions, and though it may not 
always be possible to trace a given change to its proper cause, we are safe in 
assuming that in a limited number of favourable instances the intrinsic 
character of the passages under consideration may six>ntaneously suggest the 
cause for the change, and readily supply a clue to the relative priority and 
posteriority of two variations. In isolated {61} instances we could say no 
more than that the change in a certain direction appears more probable than 
a change in the contrary direction. But the cumulative force of a sufficient 
number of analogous instances, all supporting one aspect of the question, 
would amply justify our giving precedence to that particular alternative and 
treating it as a working hypothesis,. The problem, therefore, before us is to 
collect such instances, in which the motive for the change is directly percep¬ 
tible and capable of objective verification. The cumulative effect of the 
indications of these scattered traces should not fail to give us the correct 
perspective. This digression was necessary in order to explain the metho¬ 
dology underlying the present investigation. 

The textual differences between the two versions comprise a large mass 
of details of varying importance. The selection presented below, though con¬ 
ditioned on the one hand by the requirements of the present inquiry, is by 
no means exhaustive; for lack of space, only a few typical examples have 
been singled out for discussion. 

A Selection of Significant Textual Differences. 

We shall now proceed to a discussion of the textual variations, roughly 
classified here under four headings : 1. Technique; 2. Prakrit; 3. Versifica¬ 

tion ; and 4. Dramatic incident. 

1. Technique, 

In point of technique the Cdrudatta differs from the Mjcchakatika (as 
from other classical dramas) in two striking particulars. In the first place, 
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the usual nandi is missing, in both the available manuscripts of the Caru- 
datta ; in the second place, there is no reference to the name of the author 
or the play in the sthapana, which does not contain even the usual address 
to the audience. 

The Mjcchakatika, as is well known, begins with two benedictory verses; 
the name of the play is announced in the opening words of the sutradh&ra ; 
then follow five verses which allude to the play, the playwright,^ and other 
details not directly connected with the action. 

£62} Elsewhere® I have tried to show that the Cdrudatta is a fragment. 
I hold, accordingly, that we should not be justified in basing our conclusions 
regarding the technique of termination on the data of the fragment preserved. 

Worth noting appears to be the fact that in the stage directions of tlie 
Cdrudatta, the hero is never called by his name or his rank, but merely by 
tlie character of the role he plays, nayaka. Professor Luders^ has already 
drawn attention to two other instances of this usage (if it may be called a 
usage), namely, a drama belonging to the Turfan fragments, and the play 
Ndgdnanda attributed to Har?a. Prof. Luders sees in it an archaism inten¬ 
tionally copied by the author of the Ndgdnanda. At present we can, it 
seems to me, do nothing more than record this third instance of its occurrence 
in a play of uncertain age and authorship. 

2. Frakrit. 

In the first article of this series, it was shown in a general way that the 
Prakrit of the whole group of plays under consideration was more archaic 
than the Prakrit of the classical plays.^'^ This statement holds good also in 
the particular case of the Cdrudatta and the Mfcchakatika.. A comparison 
of parallel passages in the two p>lays shows that the Mrcchakatika invariably 
contains Middle-Prakrit^ ^ forms in place of the Old-Prakrit forms of the 
Cdrudatta. Here are the examples. 

The Absolutive of the roots gam and kr. Caru. has the Old-Prakrit 
gacchia and karia (kalia) : Mtccha. gadua and kadua. Cf. in particular 
Caru. 1 geharh gacchia jdndmi with the corresponding passage, Mrccha. 7 
geham gadua jdndmi. The form gadua, which never occurs in the Caru., is 
used uniformly in the Mrccha.—For the absolute of kr karia £63} (Saura 

^ ITie verses in the prologue which refer to the death of the alleged author 
are palpably later additions. This self-evident fact does not however, necessarily 
justify the assumption that there was/ no reference whatsoever to the author in the 
prologue of the original draft. 

8 See above, footnote 2. 

® Bruchstucke Buddhi^tischer Dramen {Kleinere Sanskrit-Texte, Heft I), 
Berlin, 1911, p. 26. 

10 Above, vol. 40, pp. 248 ff. 

12 above, vol. 40, p. 254. 


11 Luders, op. dt., p. 62, 
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sen!) Ciaru. 46, ka\xa (Magadhi) Oaru. 23 : kadua (ISauraseni and Magadhi) 
Mrocha. 53, 212, 213, etc. In the Cam. kadua never occurs; conversely 
kmia is never met with in the M?xxha. 

Pronoun of the 1st Person; nom. sing. Cam. 23 we have the Old- 
Magadhi ahake^^ (but never hage or hagge): Mfccha. (passim) hag{g)e 
(but never ahaki^). Noteworthy is the following correspondence. Cam. I. 
12c aham tumam ganhia : Mirccha. I. 29c ese hage genhia. —Nom. plu. Caru. 
49. has the Old-Prakrit vaam Mfccha. (passim) amhe. The form amhe 
(nom. plu.) is never met with in the Caru., and conversely vaath never 
occurs in the Myccha. 

Pronoun of the 2nd Person ; nom. sing. Cam. (passim) we have Old- 
Prakrit tuvam Mrccha. (passim) tumam. Cf. especially Cam. 34 km 
tuvam. etc., with the corresponding passage Mrccha. 79 hanje tumam mae 
saha, etc.'—Gen. sing. Caru. uniformly tava Mrccha. sometimes tuha. Cf. 
in particular Cam. 25 tava geham pavitthd with Mfccha. 59 tuha geham 
pavistd. 

The Neuter plu. of nom. and acc. of thematic stems ends in the Caru. 
invariably in--^i {-dni in the Asvagho^a fragments): in the Mrccha. it ends 
in -dim. 

Treatment of the assimilated conjunct. Retained in Cam. 16 diisadi^"^ 
(as in the Turfan fragments): simplified in Mjccha. -[64} 41 disanti. The 
loot-form diss- {diss-) is never met with in the Mrccha, which shows uni¬ 
formly dU- (dis-). 

Vocabulary. Caru. uniformly geha (Skt. gjha): Mrccha. 39 ghala. Cf. 
especially Caru. 16 edatii tassa geham with Mrccha. 39 vdmado tassa ghalam. 
--The Old Prakrit affirmative particle dxna,^^ which occurs in Pali and the 
Turfan fragments and which figures so conspicuously in Caru. (e.g. pp. 4, 
20, 64, etc.), is never met with in the Mrccha.—^There is one other thing 

-I 

See above, vol. 40, p. 253. Dr. Truman Michelson has drawn my attention 
to an article of his {Indogermanische Forschungen, vol, 23, p. 129) in which he 
points out that the Magadhi ahake occurs several times in the Devanagari recen¬ 
sion of the Sakuntala. The paragraph on this word in my article cited above needs 
modification in view of this fact. The statement that ahake is archaic is none the 
less correct. 

See above, vol. 40, p. 258. 

IS See above, vol. 40, p. 257. In the references under no. 9 the last item 
‘ C^. 2 (Natl) ’ is a mi^ake. Here tuvam is used for the acc. sing., and not for 
the nom. sing, as implied. Accordingly, on the same page, in 1. 6 from bottom, 
read ‘ thrice ’ instead of ‘ twice,' and add this instance. ' Caru. instances of tuvam 
{mm. sing.) are Caru. 34 (Gaiiika), 47 (Ceti), etc. 

See above, vol. 40, p. 257. 

See above vol. 40, p. 258.—^The form dii-, with the simplified conjunct, is 
met with on the same page (Caru. 16), spoken by the same character, ^kara, 

1® See above, vol. 40, p. 254, 
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to be noted about the difference in the vocabulary of the two versions. While 
the Mrccha, contains a number of Desi words (not found in the Caru.), the 
vocabulary of the Caru. consists notably of pure tatsamas and tadbhavas. 
Here follow some of the DeS words which occur in the Mrccha. Mrccha. 17 
chivia, ‘having touched/ from root chiv (Hem. 4. 182) with the reflexes 
in the Tertiary Pkts., Hindi chund, Marathi sivane., * to touch ’ ; Mrccha. 
104 4hakkehi, ‘shut/ from dhakkai, dhakkei, traced by Pischel {Gramma- 
tik 221) to a root *sthaky with r^exes in the Tertiary Pkts., Hindi dhdkm, 
Marathi ‘ to cover * ; Mrccha. 134 uddhehi, ‘ open,’ for which in the 

corresponding passage of the Caru. (p. 19) we have a tadbhava of the root 
Qpd d- and which for that reason is particularly worthy of note ; Mrccha. 
207 karatta-ddini, ‘malevolent ogress’ (cf. Marathi kdra{d, a term of abuse, 
and ddkin, ‘ ogress ’). 

3. Versification, 

In the verses common to the two plays the Mrcchakatika almost always 
offers better readings, of which a few are cited below. 

For Caru. I. 3 b yathdndhakdrdd iva dlpadarsananiy we have Mrccha. I 
10 b, ghandndhakdre^v iva, etc., in which ghana- is substituted for the tauto- 
logous yathd. 

Similarly, instead of the Prakrit line Caru. I. 10 b jahd sigdli via kukku- 
lehi, containing the same fault, we have Mrccha. I. 28 b varie sidit via kukku- 
lehtm, in which vane takes the place of jahd. 

{65} For Cam. 1. yo ydti dasdm daridratdm, we have Mrccha I. 
10 c yo ydti naro daridratdm. It is correct to say dasdm daridrdm, but 
dasdm daridratdm is clumsy, to say the least. 

Caru. I. 23a begins esd hi vdsu\ instead, we have Mrccha. I. 41a 
esd si vdsu. The si which takes the place of hi eliminates the expletive hi, 
and adds moreover another sibilant to the low of alliterating syllables. In 
the same verse, for kujdhi kanddhi of the Caru., we have akkosa vikkosa in 
the Mrccha, which serves better the purpose of the anuprasa, the dominating 
alamkara of this verse. Similarly in d, instead of mahessalam of the Caru., 
we have sambhum sivath in the Mrccha., which latter reading contains an 
additional sibilant as well as a pleonasm.^® These are minor details, but they 
all tend in the same direction. 

For Cam. I. 25 a akdmd hriyate 's?ndbhih, we have Mrccha. I. 44 a 
sakdmdnvi^yate 'smdbhih^ The reason for the change is not obvious, as in 

The text reading is avdvuda, imp. 2nd sing., which is evidently incorrect. 
What the correct form should be I am unable to say. The initial letters avdvu of 
the word show unmistakably that the root is apd + vr. 

According, to Lalla Dikshita, commentator of the Mrcchakatika : vyarthai- 
kdrtham apart ham bhavati hi vacanatjt sakdrasya (Mrccha. 28). 


8a 
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the foregoing instances. But a closer examination of the context will show 
that the reading of the M|x:cha. marks a distinct improvement, in so far as 
it implies a more minute analysis of character. In the Caru. the ingenuous 
Vita inculpates >Sakara and himself by admitting that they were engaged in 
carrying away forcibly an unwilling maiden. In the Mrccha. the artful Vita, 
readily inventing a plausible lie and explaining that they were following a 
girl who was willing, offers undoubtedly a much better excuse. 

Caru. I 29a describes the moon as klinnakharjurapancfu, ‘ pale as the 
moistened fruit of the date ’ : Mfccha. 1. 57 a has k^inigandapdndu, ' i>ale 
as a maiden’s cheek.’ The former is original and naive, the latter polished 
but hackneyed ; the latter harmonizes better with the sentiment of srngara 
which pervades the last scene of the first act, and is moref in keeping with 
the tradition of the later enervated rasa theory. 

For Oaru. III. 3d vkanakofiva nimajjamdnd, ‘like the tip of a tusk 
sinking in the water ’, the Mrccha. (III. 7 d) has itk^nam vkoK^dgram ivdva- 
siUam, ‘ like the sharp tip of a tusk that alone remains visible ’. As far as 
the sense goes there is not much to choose between them ; but the line from 
the Cam. £66} contains one serious defect. In classical Skt. the root ni-majj 
is used exclusively with Paras, terminations ; nimajjamdm is, in other words, 
nothing less than a gross grammatical blunder.'^^ 

With Cam. III. 6 b sauryam na kdrkasyatd, cf. Mfccha. III. 12 b cam- 
yam na saurayath hi tat. kd^kasyatd of the Cam. is an anomalous word, 
being a double abstract formation. The Mrccha. eliminates this anomaly 
by substituting instead caurya, which, incidentally, rhymes with the succeed¬ 
ing saurya. 

These few instances-- must suffice to illustrate the statement made above, 
that the Mrccha. verses are largely free from the flaws of the corresponding 
verses of the Cam. It should, however, be remarked that in a vast number 
of cases it is not possible to assign an adequate reason for the change : the 
different readings appear to be just arbitrary variations. 

4. Dramatic Incident. 

The Mfcchakatika shows a marked improvement in the selection and 
arrangement of the incidents of the action. 

The action of the Cdrudatta begins with a soliloquy of the Vidu§aka 
followed by a lengthy dialogue between the Nayaka and the Vidu^aka. The 
hero is conversing with his friend, deploring his poverty. This dialogue is 
brought to an abrupt end by the scene introducing Vasantasenia, who appears 
on the street outside pursued by the Sakara and the Vita (Caru. 10). 

21 Similar soledsims, met with in other dramas of this group, are discussed 
by me in the second article of the series (above, vol. 41, pp. 121 ff.). 

22 It may be remarked that there are no verses in the second act of the Cdru¬ 
datta, and only seven in the fourth act. 
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In the Mfcchakatika (p. 25) the abruptness of the change of scene is 
skilfully avoided by the addition of the following words placed in the mouth 
of Carudatta : 

bhavatu [ ti^fha tdvat | aham samddhirh nivartaydmi, 

* Very well. Wait awhile and I will finish my meditation.* 

These words of Carudatta serve admirably to adjust the time relation of the 
different events. The playwright here unmistakably indicates that the suc¬ 
ceeding scene, which introduces the offers of love by Safcara, their indignant 
rejection by Vasantasena, and her subsequent escape, develops during Caru- 
datta's {67} samladhi. Furthermore, as indicated by the subsequent words 
of Carudatta (Mfccha. 43) : vayasya samdptajapo ' Friend, my medi¬ 
tation is over*, Vasantasena’s reaching the door of Carudatta's house co¬ 
incides exactly in point of time with the emergence of Carudatta from his 
samladhi. The words of Carudatta quoted above, which serve to link together 
these various groups of incidents, are missing in the Canidatta. 

Here is another example. In the fourth act of the Carudatta (p. 72), 
Sajjalaka comes to the house of the Ganika to buy Madanika’s freedom. He 
stands outside the house and calls out for Madanika. Madanika, who is 
waiting on the heroine, hears him and, seeing that her mistress is musing 
on other things, slips away and joins Sajjalaka. The defect of this arrange¬ 
ment is obvious : it is inconsistent and illogical. With stolen goods in his 
possession Sajjalaka sneaks to the house of the heroine with the object of 
secretly handing over the spoils of his theft to Madanika. Under these 
circumstances it is the height of indiscretion to stand outside the house of 
the heroine and shout for his mistress at the top of his voice. Again, if 
Madanika is able to hear Sajjalaka, so should Vasantasena, who is sitting 
close by, be able to hear him. Apparently she fails to do so owing to her 
preoccupation ; but this is a circumstance that could not have been foreseen 
even by a scientific burglar like Sajjalaka. The situation in the Mrcchaka’ 
tika (p. 169) is much more realistic. On reaching Vasantasena’s house, 
Sarvilaka, instead of calling out for Madanika, hangs about outside the house 
waiting his opportunity. The meeting of the lovers is brought about in the 
following manner. Soon after Sarvalika reaches the house of Vasantasena, 
the latter sends away Madanika on an errand ; on her way back, Madanika 
is discovered by Sarvilaka, whom she thereupon naturally joins. 

One more instance, which is the last, A time analysis of the first three 
acts of the Cmudatta will show that the incidents developed in these acts 
are supposed to take place on three consecutive days, the sixth, seventh and 
eighth of a certain lunar fortnight. Here are the specific references. Caru¬ 
datta 7, Vidu§aka, in speaking of the Nlayaka, applies the adjective satthl' 
kidadevakayya to him, which incidentally shows that that day was the sixth. 
Later on in the same act (Caru. 30), addressing the Ceti, the Vidu§aka says : 
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{68} saUhie sattamie a dkarehi | aharh a(famU atjuiddhSe dhar(dsaih. 

The arrangement he proposes is that the Ceti should guard the jewels of the 
GapM on the sixth and the seventh, and that he should take over the charge 
of them on the eighth. In the third act we have a confirmation of the same 
arrangement. Oaru. 53, Ceti remarks : 

iath suvanvabhatidath sa((hie satfame (pariveUhamil) | aitharm khu ajja. 

The Ceti, appearing before the Vidu§aka, with the jewels, on the night of the 
eighth, points out that she has guarded them on the sixth and the seventh, 
and adds that that day being the eighth it is the turn of the Vidusaka. Later 
on in the same act (Oaru. 65), the Bmhmani, the hero’s wife, incidentally 
mentions that she was observing on that day the Fast of the Sixth,®^ to which 
the Vidrisaka pointedly retorts that that day was the eighth and not the 
sixth.2* These various references leave no doubt that the events that form 
the action of the first three acts are supposed to take place within the span 
of three consecutive days. 

There are in the plays some further chronological data, which we must 
also take into consideration. They comprise two lyrical stanzas which des¬ 
cribe respectively the rising and the setting of the moon. In that elegant 
verse (Cam. I. 29) beginning with 

udayati hi sasmkafi klinnakharjuTapdtfduh 

the moon is described as rising, late in the evening, after the lapse of a short 
period of darkness following upon sunset, during which Vasantasena escapes 
from the clutches of the evil iSakara. In the third act, on his way home from 
the concert, Caradatta, in a lyrical mood, recites another verse (0am. III. 
3), beginning with 


asau hi dattva Hmiravakdsam 
astarii goto hy aslatnapaksacandrah,^’^ 

and having for its theme the setting moon. 

{69} This is the chronological material of the Cdrudatta. Let us turn 
for a moment to the Mjcchakatika and examine its data. Here also appar¬ 
ently the same conditions prevail. Apparently the events of the first three 
acts take place on three consecutive days, but only apparently so. There is 
nothing in the play itself from which the duration of the action could be 
precisely computed. 

To begin with, the reference to the is missing from the opening 
words of the Vidu§aka in the first act In place of safthikidadevakayya of 

The words of the Brahmaiiji are, tforh sttttkim uvavasam. 

2* The Vidusaka observes: atfhami khu ajja. 

2® Translatirm : ‘ For yonder the Moon of the Eighth, giving place to dark¬ 
ness, has sunk behind the western mount.’ 
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the CuTudatta, we have the reading siddhikidadevakajja, in which siddhi 
takes the place of sal{ht. Likewise we find that all subsequent references! to 
the lunar dates are missing from the succeeding speeches of the Vidifeaka 
and the Servant. An entirely different scheme has been adopted for the 
division of labour between the Vidu§aka and the Servant. The Servant ex¬ 
plains in the third act (Mrccha. 137) the arrangement arrived at as follows : 

ajja mittea edam tom suva^nabhan4(um mama diva tuha lattim ca, 

‘ Maitreya, here is the golden casket, that's mine by day and yours by night 
no reference here to the saftht, sattami and attharm of the Cmudatta. This 
is not all. The verse from the third act of the Oaru. cited above, containing 
a reference to the date, has also been substantially modified. Caru. III. 3 b 
specifically states the date to be eighth : astam gato hy astamapak^acandrah. 
In the Mfcchakafika version the line reads (Mrccha. III. 7 b) : astam vrajaty 
unnatakotir induh. The phrase unnatakoti has taken place of aslamapak^a, 
which brought in its train, naturally, the change of gato to a word like vra- 
jati.^^ It is true that later on, in the same act of the Mrcchakatika (p. 159), 
the Vadhu, Oarudatta’s wife, refers to satthi, saying that she is observing 
the raanasatthl (ratnasc^thi) But here also a significant omission con¬ 
fronts us. The Vidu§aka, instead of correcting her, accepts her statement 
with the necklace, and there the matter rests. 

{70} As remarked above, apparently the joint duration of the first three 
acts of the Mrcchakatika is also three days. But I have grave doubts whether 
any strict proof can be brought forward to supp)ort such an assumption. I 
have read the drama carefully and I have failed to find any allusion that 
necessitates such a time scheme. However that may be, it is absolutely cer¬ 
tain that the specific references of the Cmudatta to the lunar dates are cons¬ 
picuous by their absence in the other play. 

At this place it may be observed that the tithi-scheme of the Cmudatta 
taken in conjunction with the references to moon-rise and moon-set in the 
verses already cited involves a chronological inconsistency, so minute and so 
latent as to be hardly noticeable. But the inconsistency is, nevertheless, an 
undeniable fact. For, the rising of the moon late in the evening and the 
setting of the moon at or about midnight^® are phenomena that inherently 
belong to two different lunar fortnights. Only in the dark fortnight does the 
moon rise late in the evening : and only in the bright fortnight does the moon 
set at or shortly after midnight. In other words, if the moon is seen rising 
late in the evening on any particular day, it is nothing less than a physical 

The present tense vrajati gives better sense than the past gato^ in regard 
to the simile contained in lines c and d. 

27 Instead of the vague sattht of the Cdrudatta we have the more specific 
raanasatthi in the Mrcchakatika, 

28 According to the words of the hero, just preceding the verse asau hi dattvd, 
etc. (Caru. III. 3) : updrudho 'rdhardtrah (Caru. 50). 
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impossibility that after an interval of forty-eight hours the moon should be 
seen setting at or about midnight. 

The general time-scheme of the Cmudatta has thus been shown to con¬ 
tain a latent contradiction from which the Mfcchakatika is wholly free owing 
to the absence therein of any specific references to the days on which the 
action takes place. 

Are these variations arbitrary ; or are they directly or indirectly related ; 
and if so how ? 


Summary and Conclusion. 

Briefly summarized, the significant differences between the two ver¬ 
sions discussed above are the following. Firstly, in point of technique, the 
Cmudatta differs conspicuously from the other play in the absence of the 
nandi, and in having a rudimentary sthapana. Secondly, the Prakrit of the 
Cdrudatta is more archaic than that of the Mfcchakatika, in so far that the 
{71} former contains a number of Old-Prakrit forms not found in the latter. 
Thirdly, as regards versification, the text of the Mfcchakatika marks an 
advance upon the other play in the following directions : rectification of 
grammatical mistakes ; elimination of redundancies and awkward construc¬ 
tions ; and introduction of other changes which may be claimed to be im¬ 
provements in the form and substance of tlie verses. Fourthly and lastly, 
because of suitable additions and omissions the Mfcchakatika presents a text 
free from many of the flaws, such as unrealities and inconsistencies, in the 
action of the Oarudatta. 

These are the facts of the case. Do these facts enable us to decide the 
question of priority and anteriority? 

Let us assume first, for the sake of argument, that the Cdrudatta con¬ 
tains older material (at least in respect of the passage discussed above) which 
was worked up later into the Mfcchakatika. 

The differences in the technique neither support nor contradict definitely 
such an assumption. The niandi, for all we can say, may have been lost. The 
words mndyante tatah pravisati sutradhdrah do not militate against such a 
supposition : they could be used with or without a nfindi appearing in the 
text. Moreover, we cannot, in the present state of our knowledge, rightly 
evaluate the absence of afl reference to the name of the play and the play¬ 
wright in the sthaparna.^® To say that in pre-classical times that was the 
practice is begging the question. The only technique of introduction with 
which we are familiar is the well-known classical model. Again the only 
play which is definitely known to antedate the classical plays is the Turfan 
fragment of A§vagho§a's drama. Unfortunately, as the beginning of the 

29 The references in the text-books of rhetoric and dramaturgy are obscure 
and partly contradictory. 
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Sariputraprakararj^a^^ is missing, we are not in a position to say whether the 
prologue of the dramas of A^vaghosa conformed to the standard of the classi¬ 
cal dramas, or that of the dramas of the group under consideration. We 
are therefore bound to admit that at present we have no clear evidence that 
can aid us in placing with any degree of assurance, £72} chronologically or 
topographically, a drama with the technical peculiarity of the Cmv4atta. 

But the priority of the Carudatta version would explain, and satisfac¬ 
torily explain, all the other differences between the two plays. It would ex¬ 
plain the presence of archaisms in the Prakrit of the CdrudatKi, It would 
explain why many of the verses of the Mfcchakafika are free from the flaws 
of the corresponding verses of the Cdrudatta ; the grammatical corrections 
one may be justified in regarding as an indication of an increasingly insistent 
demand for scrupulous purity of language. The hypothesis would lastly 
explain the reason for the differences in the incident of the action of the 
play. All this is legitimate field of ‘ diaskeuasis and is readily intelligible. 

Let us now examine the other possibility, and try to explain the diverg¬ 
ences on the assumption of the priority of the Mrcchakafika version. 

The question of the technical differences between the plays has been 
dealt with already. It was submitted that this part of the evidence was in¬ 
conclusive ; it supported neither one side nor the other. 

We will proceed to the next point, the Prakrit.^^ On the assumption 
of the priority of the Mfcchakatika version, it is at first sight not quite clear, 
how Uie Cdrudatta should happen to contain Prakrit forms older than those 
found in (what is alleged to be) a still older play. But a little reflection will 
suffiqe to bring home to us the fact that it is not impossible to account for 
this anomaly. We have only to regard tlie Cdrudatta as the version of a 
different province or a different literary tradition, which had not accepted 
the innovations in Prakrit that later became prevalent. In other words we 
have to assume merely that the Prakrit neologisms of the Mjcchakalika are 
unauthorized innovations and that the Cdrudatta manuscripts have only 
£73} preserved some of the Old-Prakrit forms of the original Mfcchakatika.^- 
This does not, however, necessarily make the Cdrudatta version older than 
the Mjcchakalika version. The Cdrudatta would become a recension of tlie 
Mjcchakalika with archaic Prakrit. Thus the Prakrit archaisms of the 

Ed. Luders, Sitzungsberichte d. kgL preuss. Ak. d, Wis&, 1911. 

31 Until we have before us most carefully edited texts, any linguistic conclu¬ 
sion based upon minute differences in the form of Pkt. words, as appearing in the 
text-editions employed, must needs be regarded as tentative, a point not sufficiently 
emphasized in my article dealing with Prakrit archaisms (above, vol. 40, pp. 248 ff.). 
It may, however, be pointed out that no amount of critical editing can disturb tlie 
general inference that the dramas of this group contain quite a number of Old-Pkt. 
forms. 

32 Or that the Old-Prakrit forms had been substituted for the Middlc-Prakrit 
forms, because the local tradition demanded the use of Old-Prakrit forms. 
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Cdrudatta may be said to be not irreconcilable with the general priority of 
the Mfcchakaiika version. 

It is much more difficult to explain why the Mrcchakaiika should con¬ 
sistently offer better readings of the verses. Some of tlie discrepancies could 
perhaps be explained away as the result of misreading and faulty transcript, 
but not all. We could not explain, for instance, why the excellent pada : 
tik^liarh vi^dnagram ivdvasi^tam should have been discarded, and another, 
vkd^kotivu nimajjamdnd, be substituted, forsooth with the faulty nimajja- 
tmnd. Why should there be a diange in the first place, and why should the 
change be consistently for the worse? We could not reasonably hold the 
copyists guilty of introducing systematically such strange blunders and in¬ 
excusable distortions. 

Let us combine the archaisms of the Prakrit with the imperfections of 
the Sanskrit verses. On the assumption of the posteriority of the Cdrudatta, 
we are asked to believe that while the compiler of the Cdrudatta had care¬ 
fully copied out from older manuscripts all the Prakrit archaisms, he had 
systematically mutilated the Sanskrit verses, which is a reductio ad absurdum! 

Let us proceed to the fourth point. The theory of the priority of the 
Mrcchakaiika, which could with difficulty be supported in the case of the 
divergencies already considered, breaks down altogether when we try to 
account for the inconsistencies in the action of the Cdrudatta in general, and 
in particular the presence of the tithi-scheme, which latter serves no purpose, 
aesthetic or didactic, but on the other hand introduces gratuitously an indis¬ 
putable incongruity. The deleting of tiie whole tithi-scheme admits of a 
simple, self-evident explanation, acceptable to every impartial critic. But, 
assuming {74} that the original play contained no trace of it, can any one 
pretend to be able to give a satisfactory reason for the deliberate introduc¬ 
tion of the tithi-scheme ? 

Taking all things into account, we conclude, we can readily understand 
the evolution of a Mrcchakaiika version from a Cdrudatta version, but not 
vice versa. The special appeal of this hypothesis lies in the fact that it 
explains not merely isolated variations, but whole categories of them : it 
inches the formulation of a single uniform principle to explain divers mani¬ 
festations. 

It may be that I have overlooked inconsistencies and flaws in the 
Mrcchakaiika version, absent from the other, which could be better explained 
on the contrary supposition of the priority of the Mrcchakaiika version. If 
so, the problem becomes still more complicated, and will need further 
investigation from a new angle. I merely claim that I have furnished here 
some prima facie reasons for holding that the Cdrudatta version is on the 
whole older than the Mrcchakaiika version ; hence (as a corollary) if our 
Cdrudatta is not itself the original of the Mrcchakaiika, tlien, we must 
assume, it has preserved a great deal of the original upon which the Mrccha¬ 
kaiika is based. 



IV. A CONCORDANCE OF THE DRAMAS." 

Gaajapati Sastri and other scholars after him, who uphold the theory 
of the authorship of Bhasa, have sought to justify their ascription of the 
entire group of thirteen dramas to one common author on the strength of 
some stray similarities of expression and analogies of thought to which they 
have drawn attention in their writings.- The evidence that has hitherto 
been adduced must, however, be said to be inadequate to prove the claim in 
its entirety. The recurrent and parallel passages collected by them, although 
they show in a general way that this group of thirteen anonymous plays con¬ 
tains a number of ideas and expressions in common, do not suffice to esta¬ 
blish the common authorship. It has not been realized by these scholars 
that the ascription of common authorship has to be justified and proved 
rigorously in the case of each drama separately.'* Only intensive study of 
the diction and idiosyncracies of the dramas, taken individually, will enable 
us to pronounce an authoritative opinion on the question. 

[168} There is no doubt that every poet or dramatist of note has not 
merely a settled style but a settled diction of his own. This is particularly 
true of writers who are natural, and who do not strain after thei unnatural, 
poignant and high-flown. The natural or ordinary element in the diction 
will recur, and recur frequently, in different works by the same author. It 
must, however, be borne in mind that the mere recurrence, in different works, 
of a limited number of ideas, phrases, and expressions, would not necessarily 
be sufficient evidence of common authorship. Such recurrence might after 
all be the result of conscious or even unconscious imitation. It is, in final 
analysis, the number and character of these repetitions and analogies that will 
count and enable us to decide the* question. 

The period of development of ancient Hindu literature was a period of 
communal art. Repetitions and analogies of thought and expression are 
therefore quite common. Particularly, in the case of a cramped literary 
form like the Sanskrit drama, it is to be expected that works of even dif¬ 
ferent dramatists will betray a certain amount of family resemblance. Here 
we must be prepared for the recurrence of certain stock similies and meta¬ 
phors, and for the reappearance of the familiar figure of the Vidusaka and 
his stock witticisms. We must be prepared for the exploitation of fossilized 

" [Annals BORI 4. 167-187] 

2 Ganapati SastrJ, Introduction to the Svapnavdsavadatta (2nd edition), 
p. xix f ; Lindenau, Bhusa-Studien, p. 51 ; Winternitz, Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, 
Jg. IX, pp. 286 ff. 

Sten KbNOW {Das indishe Drama, p. 53) accepts Bhasa'sf authorship for all 
dr^^ms^s of this group except the Pratima. See thereon Winternitz, op. cit. p. 289. 
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IX)etic conventions regarding certain trees such as the ak>ka, regarding cer¬ 
tain birds such as the cakravaka ; of certain well-worn dramatic situations 
such as the rescue of the hero or the heroine from the clutches of the infuriat¬ 
ed elephant. We must explect to find here verses and verse-portions culled 
from epic, narrative and even didactic literature of the day that have been 
bodily reproduced, or that have been assimilated and have served as the 
nucleus of further inspiration. All this was common property, the literary 
stock in trade of every poet and dramatist who cared to make use of it. 
This and much else besides will be naturally ruled out as irrelevant in any 
careful examination, based on recurrence and analogy merely, of the question 
of the authorship of any anonymous Sanskrit drama. 

£169} At the time of the discovery of these plays the novel technique 
implied by the position of the stage direction nmdyante tatah pravi^ati 
sutradhdrah at the head of the plays, and the use of the technical term 
sthapana (employed in these plays instead of prastavania to denote the pro¬ 
logue), were regarded as decisive factors. But since then quite a number 
of plays by different authors have been discovered in South India that show 
some of the same technical peculiarities.^ These factors, therefore, lose all 
significance now in this inquiry, and can no longer be adduced as evidence 
of common authorship. 

Intensive study of details is the only right method to be adopted in this 
instance. In such an intensive study it is evidently essential to make a 
most careful comparison of sentences and turns of expressions, and even of 
words and phrases, occurring in these dramas. The case will not be decided 
on the testimony or the presentation of isolated facts, however material tiiefy 
may appear to be ; but a conclusion can be made highly probable through 
the preponderance of evidence. We have to adopt the rigorous method of 
quantitative analysis, if we are to get reliable results. To facilitate such 
comparison and such investigation, I have prepared the present list of paral¬ 
lelisms and recurrences. 

The scope of the article has been restricted to the presentation of mate¬ 
rial, which falls into the following six categories :— 

(a) Entire stanzas ; 

{b) Entire padas of verses ; 

(c) Longer prose passages; 

(d) Short passages; 

(e) Set phrases and rare words ; 

(/) Echoes of thought. 

The list records all instances of recurrence and parallelism that I have 
been able to trace in these dramas ; except that, in order to avoid unnecessary 
expansion, I have as a rule omitted notice of unimportant expressions recur- 


^ ^ WiNTBRNITZ, Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, Jg. IX pp. 285 ff. 
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ring in one and the same drama £170} but not found elsewhere ; for, the 
list was formed primarily for the sake of comparing the diction of the dif¬ 
ferent dramas. A second list is appended, which is a conspectus of the same 
material arranged on a different plan : it is in fact an analysis of the fore¬ 
going list. Here the recurrences and parallelisms have been arranged under 
the heads of the dramasr in which they occur. This supplementary list will 
be especially serviceable when we undertake a critical examination of the 
claims of individual plays, a theme which will form the subject of a sub¬ 
sequent article of the series. 

(i) List of Recurrences and Parallelisms^ 
a. Entire Stanzas . 

]. imM\ sagaraparyantam himavadvindhyakundalam | 
mahim ekatapatrafikam riajasiimhah prasastu nab || 

Svapna. VI. 19 ; Blala. V. 20 ; Dutav. v. 56 

2. bhavantv arajaso g^vah paracakrarh prasamyatu 1 
imam api mahim krtsnam rajasimhah prasastu nah |1 

Pratijha. IV. 26 ; Avi. VI. 22 ; Abhi. VI. 35 

3. limpativa tamo’ hgjani var§ativi^janaih nabhab \ 
asatpuru^aseveva dr§tir ni§phalatam gata jj- 

Bala. I. 15; Caru. I. 19. 

4. vak§ab prasaraya kav^taputapramapam 

alihga m^ suvipulcna bhujadvayena | 
unnamayananam idam saradindukalpam 

prahladaya vyasanadagdham idarh sariram H 
Pratima. IV. 16 ; ibid. VII. 7 

{171} b. Entire pad as of Verses 

5. imam siagaraparyantam—Svapna. VI. 19 ; Bala. V. 20 Dutav. 

v. 56. Cf. catussiagaraparyantam—Bala. IV. 10. (See 1) 

6. imam api mahim krtsnam | rajasimhab praSastu nab—Pratijna. 
IV. 26 ; Panca. III. 26 ; Avi. VI. 22 ; Abhi. VI. 35. (See 2 and 17) 

7. katharh ti§thati yatv iti—Panca. II. 58 ; Pratima. IV. 5 (var. 
tkthatu instead of ti^thati) 


4 In the citations, the roman and the arabic figures refer to the Act and 
the verse respectively. A single arabic figure refers to the page of the edition 
used, unless otherwise indicated. The second edition of the Svapna. has been 
cited throughout. 

6 Thia( stanza occurs also in the Mycchakatika (ed. Godbole, I. 26), and is 
quoted in Daaicjin’s Kdvyddarsa (II. 233). See F. W. Thomas, Kavtndravacana 
snmuccaya {Bibliotheca Indica, 1911), p. 106, and Pischel’s Introduction to 
Rudrata’s Sjhgdratilaka, pp. 16 ff. 
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8. kirn vak^yatiti hfdayam pari^ankitam me—Svapna. Vl. 4, IS ; 
AbtiL IV. 7 

9. gadapatakacagrahe—Cru. w. 41, 62 

10. candralekheva sobhate—Dutav. v. 7; Cam. I. 27. Cf. vidyul- 
lekheva Sobhate—Abhi. II. 7. (See 120) 

11. tvam p^i^idbvanam kum sairhvihhlagam-^Pahca. I. 31, 47 

12. dharmasnehantare nyasta—^PratijM. II. 7; Abhi. VI. 23 

13. nrpa bhl^madayo bhagn;^—Panca. II. 41, 61 

14. bharatanaih kulc jatah—Svapna. VI. 16; Pratijfia, IV. 18 

15. mairiiviracitamaulis carutammyatlafc§ali | ... mattamatahgalilab 

Abhi. II. 9 ; IV. 15 

16. yadi te’ sti dhanusslagha—Abhi. III. 22 ; Pratima. I. 20 

17. rajasimhab prasastu nah—Svapna. VI. 19; Pratijna. IV. 26; 
Panca. III. 26 ; Avi. VI. 22 ; Bala. V. 20 ; Dutav. v. 56 ; Abhi. VI. 35. 
Cf. bhumim ekab prasastu nab—KaiHia. v. 25, and raja bhumirh prasastu 
nab—'Pratima. VII. 15. (See 1 and 2) 

18. satrupafc§am up^ritya—Abhi. III. 24, 25 (var. upusritam instead 
of updsritya) 

19. sarhbhramotphullalocana®—Dutav. v. 7 ; Caru. IV. 3 

e. Longer Prose Passages 

20. atipati karyam idam | sighraih nivedyatam—Panca. 24 Abhi. 27 
(repeats nivedyatam) 

{172} 12. ayam akramah | ... atha kal.i kramab—Panca. 7 ; Pratima. 
35 

22. apas tavat ... yad ajnapayati maharajah | ni§kramya pravisya) 
... ima apab—^Panca. 10. 43; Abhi. 11; Pratimia. 38. Cf. Madhyama. 
20 ; Pratima. 67. (See 28 and 44) 

23. evam ^ryamiSn^ vijnapayami [ aye kirn nu khalu mayi vijhapana' 
vy^gre sabda iva sruyate j anga pasyami | (nepathye)—in the prologues of 
Svapna. Panca. Bala. Madhyama. Mtav. Dutagh. Karna. Uru. and Abhi; 
of the remaining, in Pratijna. Avi. and Pratima, a nafi is introduced 

24. kadiacid anrtahi noktapurvam | raja : a asty etat—Panca. 30; cf. 
Pratijna. 32 (var. na ... anjtam abhihitapurvarn). Cf. also anrtarii nabhi- 
hitapurvam ] —Bala. 27 

25. kim edath | ... edarh \ idam | idarh edarh | ... bhaijadu bhapadu 
ayyo bhaiijadu—Svapna. 50 ; cf. kim edam | ... idam | ... bhanadu bhaijiadu 
ayyo bhainadu—Pratijna. 17 

® Cf. vismayotphullalocana—^Mbh. 1, 136. 1 ; 13. 14. 386; Ram. (Bom. ed.) 

7. 37. 3,. 29; Ram. (Gorr.) 4. 63. 10, etc. 
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26. kirn guhase | mama khalu pra^iaib ^pitalj sy^ 1 yadi satyarii na 
bruyfll?l—Abhi. 37 f. ; cf. kirn guhase j svargarh gatena maharajapadamu- 
lena ^pitab syl^ | yadi satyarh na bruylah—Pratima. 95 

27. kiiTi te bhuyab priyam upahanami | .. yadi me bhagavan prasan- 
nab kim atab i>aramaham icchami—Avi. 110; and (with variation in) 
Pratijna. 73 ; Dutav. 48 ; Abhi. 75; Cf. Bala. 67 (in which the answer to 
the query is in verse form) 

28. kutah khalv apab j . .. apas tavat \ hanta sravati [ (acamya . ..) 
—Madhyama. 20 ; Dutav. 43. (See 22 and 44) 

29. gaccha | bhuyo jhayatarh vfttantab—Pahea,. 30, 31. Bala. 58; 
Abhi. 30, 59. 

30. jayatu svami j jayatu bhadramukhab 1 jayatu maharajah 1 jayatu 
ravaiiiantakab—Abhi. 73; cf. Pratima. 113 (var. in different order) 

31. (tatab pravisati ...)... ka iha bholi kaheanatorapadvaram 
asunyarh kurute | (pravisya) pratihari : ayya aharh vijaa | kim £173} 
kariadu | ... nivedyatam nivedyatam—^Svapna. 69 (ms. kha) ; Abhi. 26; 
Pratima. 90. Cf. also Abhi. 52 

32. parityajantiva marh pranab | ima gahgaprabhrtayo mahanadyali 1 
eta urvaiSyadayo ’ psaraso mam abhigatab ! e§a sahasraharhsaprayukto 
vlravahi vimanab kalena pre§ito marh netum agatab ! bhavatu | ayam ayam 
agacchami | (svargarh gat^)—Abhi. 12 (ms. ka) ; cf. speech of the dying 
Raja in Uru. 114 

33. praviSa tvam abhyantaram ... na khalu na khalu prave§tavyam— 
Svapna. 83 ; Pahea. 42 

34. sita : satto si j ravapali : hahaha | aho pativrataya tejab—Abhi 
20 ; Pratimla. 86 (var. addition of a stage direction) 

35. hi hi §ultthu paccidarh | §utthu gaidarh j java aharh pi paccemi — 
Pahea. 22 ; cf. 42 (var. hi hi ^utthu idam^ | ^ufthu vdidani | sut(hu naca- 
dam I java etc.). In both cases spoken by the character Vfddhagopalaka 

d. Short Passages 

36. apnarii ca (dani) acchari(i)arh—^Pratijna. 14, Caru 7, 49 ; and 
appam ca idarh acchaliam—Bala. 36; as also, ekalrii pi tahirii acchariarh— 
Avi. 20 

37. atisnigdham anuruparh cabhihitath—Svapna. 78 ; Pahea 46. 

38. aho a(k)aru!riia (k)kkhu issara—Svapna. 27, 62 ; Abhi. 23 

39 aho balavarhs cayam andhakarab | sarhprati hi—Bala. 7 ; Cam. 17 

40. aho parijapassa pamado—^Svapna. 63 ; Avi. 54 


7 Read here also gaidaml 
9 
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41. aho hiasyam abhidhanam—Pratijna. 67, 71 ; Panca. 48 ; Dutagh. 66 

42. alalrii d^i bhavaih adimattaim sarhtappia—Svapna. 72 : Caru. 8 
(var. samtapidum instead of samtappia); cf. ma danirh bhatta adimattani 
sarhtappidum—Svapna. 77 ; and alam adimattarh sarhdavena—Avi. 83, 

43. ah kasya maharajali—Pahca. 39 ; Bala. 61 

{174} 44. apas tavat—Pratijna. 21 ; Pahca. 10, 43 ; Madhyama 20 ; 
Dutav. 43 ; Abhi. 11 ; Pratima. 38, 67. (See 22 and 28) 

45. asramapadavaramatram api sambhavayij?yamah—Madhyama. 25 ; 
Pratima. 73 (with var. in the last word) 

46. ussaraha (ussaraha) ayya ussaraha—Svapna. 1, 2, 3 ; Pratijna. 
63, 65 ; Uru. 99 

47. ete smo bhoh | ete small—Uru 88 ; Abhi 62 

48. evam iva (Pkt. evam via), as whispered in the ear, Svapna. 51 ; 
Pratijna. 17, 71 ; Avi. 40, 51 ; Caru. 38 (twice), 76. [Read Caru. 85 (1. 13) 
likewise evam via instead of evam of the text.] 

49. esa gajcchami mandabhaa—Svapna. 9 ; Pratijna 17 ; Bala. 6 ; Abhi. 
6. Cf. Uru. 193 ; gacchami mandabhaa 

50. ka gatib (Pkt. ka gai)—^Svapna. 9, 45 ; Pratima : 49, 95 

51. ko kalo—Svapna. 27, 32 ; Pratijha. 56, 58 ; Caru. 49. (See 52) 

52. ko kalo tumalrh aiiiiesami—Svapna. 27, 32 ; Pratijha. 58. (See 51) 

53. gacchatu.. .punardarsanaya (Pkt. gacchadu.. .punodalriisanaa) -- - 
Svapna. 17 ; Avi. 67 ; Bala. 67 ; Madhyama. 24 ; Dutav. 48 ; Caru. 44. 
It is followed by : yad iajnlapayati bhagavan narayainah, in Bala. 67 and 
Dutav. 48 

54. na me saddha (in the speech of the viduj§aka)-—Avi. 72; CSru. 
18, 30 

55. tattahodi padumavadi iha aacchia niggada bhave—Svapna. 40. 59 

56. na ^komi ro^arii dliarayitum—Dutagh. 69 ; Abhi. 19 ; Pratima. 20 

57. piaih de i:iivedemi—Svapna. 82 ; Caru. 60 

58. badharh prathamah kalpali®—Svapna. 52 ; Pahca. 19 ; Avi. 26 ; 
Bala. 55 : Madhyama. 24 ; tJru. 9 ; Abhi. 69 ; Pratima. 90 

58a. bhuyo jhayatam vrttantali—See 29) 

59. maharajasya pratyanantaribhavamaiv-Uru. 96; Abhi. 53 (var. 
hhavi^ydmi) 

{175} 60. vaktukamam iva tvalrh lak§aye—Pratijha. 25 ; Abhi. 43 
61. §anti hodu §anti hodu amhla(i})am godhana§§a a—Pahca. 20, 21 ; 
Bala. 35 


8 


AlmoBt invariably at the end of a scene or an act. 
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62. sarvanh tavat ti§thatu (Pkt. savvam dava cifthadu or §avvam etc.) 
Pratijfta. 58 ; Avi. 85 ; Bala. 38 ; Gam. 4, 66 

63. sawam .^ijedu (bodhi) vajjia bhoajiaXh—Svapna. 32 ; Oaru. 80 

64. sthito madhyahnah (Pkt. thido majjhaDho)—Svapna. 10 ; Pra- 
tijna. 46 

65. sthirikriyatam atmia—Pratijm. 17, 52 

e. Set Phrases and Rare Words 

66. abhyantaracatu^la (Pkt. abbhantaraccaiissala)—Svapna. 30; 
Caru. 20, 26, 53. Cf. Mrccha. act VI. (See 74) 

67. asairhbhogamalinataya (Pkt. asambhoamalijiadae)—Cam. 18, 84 

68. ama. An affirmative particle frequently used in these dramas ; 
see references given in JAOS 40. 254. Outside the group of these dramas 
found generally in old Pali texts, and a few times in the Turf an dramatic 
fragments. Prof. Winternitz draws attention (Ostasiatische Zeitschrift. Jg. 
IX, p. 290) to its use in the Bjhatkathdslokasamgraha, 5, 114 and 9, 70 

69. ekatapatra—Svapna. VI. 19 ; Avi. I. 1 ; Bala. V. 20 : Dutav. v. 
56 ; Pratima. VII, 1 

70. kanakaracita—^Pratijna. IV. 4; Abhi. II. 2, 5 ; VI. 6, 11, Cf. 
kanakakhacita—Dutav. v. 47 

71. kamalayataki§a—Bala. V. 15 ; Dutav. v. 42. Cf. kamalamalayatk^a 
- -Bala. V. 9 

72. krtottariya—Pratijha. IV. 3 ; EKitav. v. 3 

73. kaudumbika^ (Pkt. kodumbia)—Pratijha. 46 ; Caru. 84 

74. catu^la^^ (Pkt, caiissala)—Svapna. 26, 30, 67 ; Avi. 23, 42, 86 ; 
Cam. 20, 26, 53 ; Pratima. 96 

£176} 75. tatkaladurlabha (Pkt. takkaladullaha)—-Pratiina. 15; Avi. 6 

76. dattamulya—Uru. 98 ; Cam. I. 4 

77. dahipinidapandara-Pahea. 22 ; Avi. 28 

78. damparvataka (Pkt. darupawadaa)—Svapna 39 ; Avi. 47 

79. dutasairhpata (Pkt. dudasarhpada)—Svapna. 6 ; Avi. 12 

80. devasuravigrahe§u—Bala. I. 4, 21 

81. parispanda (Pkt. paripphanda)—Pahea. 32 ; Cam. 45 

82. purobhaada—Svapna. 44 ; Gam. 32. Not cited in lexica ; 

83. bhavanasya vinyasab—Abhi. 15 ; bhavanavinyasa—Cam. 57 

84. bhagyais calaih—Svapna. I. 3 ; VI. 4 

85. ma!nibihumi(ka)—Svapna. 27 ; Pratijha. 37 

® Generally used in the sense 'paterfamilias’ (see sub voce Apte’s diction¬ 
ary) ; here probably equivalent to ‘servant*, ‘retainer.’ 

Occurs also often in the Mjcchakafika. 
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86. mallaa^^—Pratijna. 39, 41, 57 ; Caru. 7 

87. lalitagamblurakrti—Bala. 61 ; Dutagh. 64 

88. vyaghnanusaracakitai—Madhyama. v. 3 (read so) ; Oaru. I. 9 

89. sajalada—Madhyama. v. 32; Abhi. IV. 5. Cf. sajalajaladhara 
-Abhi. IV. 3 

90. samudragrhaka (Pkt. samuddagihaka), ‘oceanic pavilion'—Svapna. 
54. 56, 57 ; Pratimla. 27 

91. sumanavaiwaa—Svapna. 32 ; Avi. 20, 40, 54 (twice) 

92. suraib sasuraih—Uru. v. 29 ; sasuranam suilanam—Pratima. IV. 17 

/. Echoes of Thought 

93. ajja ewa kila sobhanairh jiakkhattarh | ajja evva koduamangalaih— 
kadavvarh Svapna. 24 ; and adyaiva khalu guinavian nafe§atram [ adyaiva 
vivaho 'sy^ pravartatiam—Pahca. (p. 98 of the 1917 edition) 

94. aineflia mama bhada hado | anena mama pida | aineiia mama sudo 
mama vaassa—Pratijfia. 13 ; and asyalli karanerja bahavo bhratarah sut^ 
suhrdas ca me nihat^—Abhi. 60 

{177} 95. abhijanassa sadisam mantidarh—Svapna. 46 and abhijaria- 
yuktam evabhihitam—Avi. 106 

96. abhijaodoa aia sileoa [gaDial—Caru. 37 ; Cf. jatya rak§asl na samu- 
dacareaia—^Madhyama. 23 

97. astadrimastakagatah pratisamh|-tamsuh—Abhi. IV. 23 and 

ravir api ca samki§iptakira)nah ] 
rathatrh vyavrtyasau pravisati sanair astasikharam || 

—Svapna. 1. 16 

98. asyali karaijena bahavo bhiatarah, etc.—Abhi. 60. See 94 

99 inwh sagaraparyantiam—Svapna VI. 19, etc. See 104 

100. k^canastambhasadfsa—Madhyama. v. 42 ; and yah kahcanastam- 
bhasamapramajriahi—Cru. v. 45 

101. kim etad bho bhayatii nama | bhavato’ dya maya srutam—Bala. 
III. 8; and ^apami satyena bhayalrii na jane | jhatuih tad icchami bhavat- 
samjpe—Madhyama. v. 41 

102. gaj^vanarendrayaudha—Uru. v. 3 ; and hayanaganarendrayaudha 
—Cm. V. 12 

103. giritatakathiniarhsav eva bahii mamaitau 
praharainam apararh tu tviadrsam durbalanam [ 

—Bala. III. 11 


PW. cites only lexicographical references for the meaning ‘ cup which is 
required in the presient context, 
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.... and 

sahajau me praharaji:iam bhujau pinarhsakomalau | 
tav ^ritya prayudhyeyam durbalair gfhyate dhanuh 11 

—Panca. II. 55 

104. catussagaraparyantam—Bala. IV. 10 ; and imam sagaraparyantam 
—Svapna. VI. 19; Bala. V. 20; Dutav. v. 56 

105. dttha cittha vaj^caseinie cittha—Caru. 10, together with nagiva 
yasi patagendrabhayabhibhuta—Cam. I. 11 ; and bhoh briahmaiia ti^tha 
ti^tha—^Madhyana. 3 and kith yasi madbhayavinasitadhairyasarah—Madh- 
yama. v. 8. 

106. jatya rak?asi na samudacarejna—Madhyama. 23. See 96 

107. tantri§u ca svaraganan kalahams ca loke—Avi. VI. 11 ; and tantrfs 
ca vairani ca ghattayami—Bala. I. 4 

078} 108. devah sendradayo bhagn^i—Abhi. II. 18; and devaj.i 
sendra jita yena—Abhi. V. 12 

109. nagaraparicito ’ham rak§iiiio jhatasar^ 
timiragahanabhimarh vartate cardharatram | 

—Avi. III. 2 
and 

paricitatimim me silado^eiDa ratrib 
bahalatimirakalas tirpapurva vighattah | 
vipa)pi§u hata^a rak^ipab sak)§ipo me 

—Cam. T. 13 

110. najs-ta ^^riraih kratubhir dharante—Panca. I. 23 ; and hate§u deheju 
gunia dharante—Karma, v. 17 

111. nagiva yasi patagendrabhayabhibhuta—Cam. I. 11. See 105. 

112.. paricitatimira me, etc.—Gam. I. 13. (See 109) 

113. paribhrai^to durad ravir api ca samk^iptakiraiiab—Svapna. 1. 16. 
See 97 

114. pari^vajami gadham tvam—Bala. II 9 ; and pari^vajasva gadham 
mam—^Madhyama. v. 22 

115. bhumim ekah praisastu nab—Karna. v. 25 ; and raja bhumiith 
pra^stu naib—Pratima. VII. 15 (See also 17) 

116. bho brahmana ti§tha ti§tha, etc.^—Madhyama. 3. See 105 

117. mocayami na rajanam | niasmi yaugandharaya'DaJi—Pratijna. I. 
16 ; yadi tarn na hared raja | nasmi yaugandharayalnah—ibid. III. 8; naha- 

12 Note that both the stanzas are in the Malini metre, and that the recurring 
words paricita, raksinah, timira and ratri (ratra) occur in the corresponding halves 
of the respective padas. 

9.\ 
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rami nrpam caiva | nasmi yaugandharaya|i)ab—ibid. III. 9 ; yadi na patasi 
bhumau nasmi diamodaro ’ham—Bala. Ill, 11 

118. raja bhumim pra^stu nah—Pratima. VII. 15. See 115. 

119. vijaya khalv asi^—Pratijna. 17 ; sajjalakaji khalv aham—Caru. 57 ; 
and radaliiika khu aham—Cam. 26 

120. vidyullekheva sobhate—Abhi. II. 7 ; and candralekheva sobhate— 
Dutav. V. 7 ; Clam. I. 27 

{179] 121. ^pami satyena bhayarh na jane—Madhyama. v. 41 See 101 

122. sajjalakah khalv aham—Caru. 57. (See 119) 

123. sahajau me praharanam bhujau plnarhsakomalau—Panca. II. 55. 
See 103 

124. sopasnelrataya vanantarasyabhitah khalu ki§kindhaya bhavitavyam 
—Abhi. 3 ; and sopasnehataya vrki§:anam abhitah khalv ayodhyaya bhavitav¬ 
yam—^Pratima. 42 

125 hate§u dehei^u gu|iiia dharante—Karna v. 17. See 110 

126 hayanaganarendrayaudha—Um. v. 12. See 102. 

127. lia vatsa sarvajagatam jvarakrt krtastra 
ha vatsa Vasavajid anatavairicakra | 
ha vatsa vira guruvatsala yuddhasauoda 
ha vatsa mam iha vihaya gato ’si kasmat || 

-Abhi. V. 13 


and 

lia vatsa rama jagatam nayaniabhirama 
ha vatsa lakjsmaina salak§anasarvagatra j 
ha sadhvi maithili patisthitacittavftte 
ha ha gatah kila vanarh bata me tanuji^ | [ 

Pratima. II. 4 

(ii) A Conspectus of Recurrences and Parallelisms ‘ 

This list has been arranged according to the dramas in which the recur¬ 
rences and parallelisms occur. The italic figures refer to the serial numbers 
of the foregoing list. 

Svapna 

Entire Stanzas. 1. Svapna. VI. 19 = Bala. V. 20; Dutav. v. 56. 
Entire pddas. 8. Svapna. VI. 4, 15 : Abhi. IV. 7.— 14. Svapna. VI. 
16 : PratijM. IV. 18.— 17. Svapna. VI. 19 : Pratijha. IV. 26 ; Pahca. III. 
26 ; Avi. VI. 22 ; Bala. V. 20 ; Dutav. v. 56 ; Abhi. VI. 35. 

{180} Longer prose passage. 23. The sthapana of Svapna : Panca 
Bala. Madhyama. Dutav. Dutagh. Kar,Da. Uru. and Abhi.— 25. Svapna. 50 : 
Pratijfia. 17.— 31. Svapna. 69 (ms. kha) : Abhi. 26; Pratima. 90.— 33. 
Svapna. 83 : Pahca. 42. 
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Short passages. 37. Svapna. 78 : Pafica. 46.— 38. Svapna. 27. Abhi. 
23.— 40. Svapna. 63 : Avi. 54.— 42. Svapna. 72, 77 : Avi. 83 ; Caru. 8.--- 
46. Svapna. 1, 2, 3 : Pratijfia. 63, 65 : Uru. 99.— 48. Svapna. 51 : Pratijna. 
17, 71 ; Avi. 40, 51 ; Gam. 38 (twice), 76.— 49. Svapna. 9 : Pratijna. 
17 ; Bala. 6; Uru. 103. Abhi. 6.— 50. Svapna. 9, 45 : IPratima. 49, 95.- 
51. Svapna. 27, 32 ; Pratijfia. 56, 58 ; Cam. 49.— 53. Svapna. 17 : Avi. 
67 ; Bala. 67 ; Madhyama. 24 ; Dutav. 48 ; Gam. 44.— 55. Svapna. 40 : 
ibid. 59.— 57. Svapna. 82 : Caru. 60.— 58. Svapna. 52 : Pahca. 19 ; Avi. 
26; Bala. 55; Madhyama. 24; Cru. 96; Abhi. 68; Pratima. 90.-57. 
Svapna. 32 : Garu. 80.— 64. Svapna. 10 : Pratijfia. 46. 

Set phrases etc. 66. Svapna. 30. Gam. 20, 26, 53.— 69. Svapna. VI. 
19: Avi. I. 1; Bala. V. 20; Dutav.. v. 56; Pratima. VII. 1.—74. 
Svapna. 26, 30, 67 : Avi. 23, 42, 86 ; Om. 20, 26, 53. ; Pratima. 96.-7'^. 
Svapna. 39 : Avi. 47.,—7^. Svapna. 6 : Avi. 12.—8/2. Svapna. 44 : Caru. 
32.— 84. Svapna. 1.3: ibid. VI. 4.— 85. Svapna. 27 : Pratijfia. 37.— 90. 
Svapna. 54, 56, 57 : Pratima. 27.— 91. Svapna. 32 : Avi. 20, 40, 54 (twice). 

Echoes of thought. 93. Svapna. 24 : Pahca. (p. 98 of 1917 edition.) — 
95. Svapna. 46 : Avi. 106.—P7. Svapna. I. 16 : Abhi. IV. 23. 

Pratijna 

Entire Stanzas. 2. Pratijna. IV. 26-Avi. VI. 22; Abhi. VI. 35. 
Entire pddas. 6. Pratijfia. IV. 26: Pahca. III. 26; Avi. VI. 22; 
Abhi. VI. 35.—12. Pratijna. II. 7. Abhi. VI. 23.—14. Pratijha. IV. 
18: Svapna. VI. 16.— 17. Pratijna. IV. 26: Svapna. VI. 19; Pahca. 
III. 26 ; Avi. VI. 22 ; Bala. V. 20 ; Dutav. v. 56 ; Abhi. VI. 35. 

£181} Longehr prose passages. 24. Pratijha. 32 : Pahca. 310.— 25. Pratijha. 
17: Svapna. 50.— 27. Pratijha. 73: Avi. 110; Bala. 67; Dutav. 48; 
Abhi. 75. 

Short passages. 36. Pratijfia. 14 : Avi. 20; Bala. 36 ; Gam. 7, 49.— 41. 
Pratijha. 67, 71 : Pahca. 48 ; Dutagh. 66.— 44. Pratijha. 21 : Pahca. 10, 
43 ; Madhyama. 20 ; Dutav. 43 ; Abhi. 11 ; Pratima. 38, 67.— 46. Pratijha. 

63, 65 : Svapna. 1, 2, 3 ; Urn. 99.— 48. Pratijha. 17, 71 : Svapna. 51 ; Avi. 

40, 51 ; Cam. 38 (twice), 76.— 49. Pratijha 17 : Svapna. 9 ; Bala. 6 ; Abhi. 
6; Cru. 103.— 51. Pratijha. 56, 58. Svapna. 27, 32; Caru. 49.— 60. 
Pratijha. 25 : Abhi. 43.— 62. Pratijha. 58 : Avi. 85 ; Bala. 38 ; Caru. 

66.— 64. Pratijha. 46 : Svapna. 10. 

Set phrases, eUc. 70. Pratijha. IV. 4 : Abhi. II. 2, 5 ; VI. 6, 11.— 72, 

Pratijha. IV. 3 : Dutav. v. 3.— 73. Pratijha. 46 : Cam. 84. -75. 

Pratijha. 15: Avi. 6.-85. Pratijha. 37 : Svapna. 27.— 86. Pratijha. 39, 

41, 57 : cam. 7. 

Echoes of thought. 94. Pratijha. 13 : Abhi. 60.— 117. Pratijha I. 16 : 
Bala. III. 11.— 119. Pratijha. 17: Cam, 26, 57. 
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Pancaratra 

Entire pddas. 6. Panca. III. 26: Pratijna. IV. 26; Avi. VI. 22; 
Abhi. VI. 35.— 7. Panca. II. 58: Pratima. IV. 5.—ii. Panca. I. 31: 
ibid. I. 47 .—U Panca. II. 41: ibid. II. 61.— 17. Panca. III. 26: 
Svapna. VI. 19; Pratijna. IV. 26; Avi. VI. 22; Bala. V. 20; EKitav. 

V. 56; Abhi. VI. 35. 

Longer prose passages. 20. Pahca. 24. Abhi. 27.— 21. Panca; 7: 
Pratima. 35 ,—22 Pafica. 10, 43; Abhi. 11; Pratima. 38.— 23. The 
stliapana of Panca : Svapna. Bala. Madhyama. Dutav. Dutagh. Kari>a. 
Uru. and Abhi.— 24. Panca. 30 : Pratijfla. 32 ; Bala. 27.— 29. Panca. 30 f : 
Bala. 58 ; Abhi. 30, 59.— 33. Panca. 42 ; Svapna. 83.— 35. Panca. 22 : 
Bala. 42. 

Short passages. 37. Panca. 46 : Svapna. 78 .—41 Panca. 48 : Pratijfia. 
67, 71; Dutagh. 66.— 43. Panca. 39: Bala. 61..— 44. Panca. 10, 43: 
Pratijna. 21 ; Madhyama. 20 ; Dtutav. 43 ; Abhi. £182} 11 ; Pratima. 38, 
67.— 58. Panca. 19 : Svapna. 52; Avi. 26; Bala. 55; Madhyama. 24; 
Cru. 96; Abhi. 68; Pratima. 90. 

Set phrases etc. 77. Panca. 22 : Avi. 28. —-81. Panca. 32 : Cam. 45. 

Echoes of thought. 103. Panca. II. 55 : Bala. III. 11.— 110. Panca. 
I. 23 : Karna. v. 17. 

Avimaraka 

Entire stanzas. 2. Avi. VI. 22 = Pratijna. IV. 26; Abhi. VI. 35. 

Entire pddas. 6. Avi. VI. 22 : Pratijna. IV. 26 ; Panca. III. 26 ; Abhi. 

VI. 35.— 17. Avi. VI. 22: Svapna. VI. 19; Pratijna. IV. 26 ; Panca. 
III. 26; Bala. V. 20; Dutav. v. 56; Abhi. VI. 35. 

Longer prose passages. 27. Avi. 110 : Pratijna. 73 ; Dutav. 48 ; Abhi. 
75. 

Short passages. 36. Avi. 20: iPratijfla. 14. Bala. 36; Cam. 7. 49.-- 
40. Avi. 54 : Svapna. 63.— 48. Avi. 40, 51 : Svapna. 51 ; Pratijha. 17, 
71 ; Cam. 38 (twice), 76.— 53. Avi. 67 : Svapna. 17 ; Bala. 67 ; Madh¬ 
yama. 24 ; EKitav. 48 ; Cam. 44.— 54. Avi. 72 ; dam. 18, 30.— 58. Avi. 
26 ; Svapna. 52 ; Panca. 19 ; Bala. 55 ; Madhyama. 24 ; Om. 96 ; Abhi. 68 ; 
Pratima. 90.— 62. Avi. 85 ; Pratijna. 58 ; Bala. 38 ; Cam. 4. 66. 

Set phrases etc. 69 Avi. I. 1 : Svapna. VI. 19 ; Bala. V. 20 ; I>utav. 
V. 56 ; Pratima. VII. 1.—74. Avi. 23, 42, 86 ; Svapna. 26, 30, 67 ; Cam. 
20, 26, 53; Pratima. 96.-75. Avi. 6: Pratijfia. 15.—77. Avi. 28: 
Panca. 22.— 78. Avi. 47 ; Svapna. 39.— 79. Avi. 12: Svapna. 6.— 91. 
Avi. 20, 40, 54 : Svapna. 32. 

Echoes of thought. 95. Avi. 106: Svapna. 46.— 107. Avi. VI. 11. 
Bala. I. 4.—Avi. III. 2: Caru. 1. 13. 
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Balacarita 

Entire stanzas. 1. BSla. V. 20 = Svapna. VI. 19; Dutav. v. 56.— 
3, Bala. I. 15 = aaru. I. 19. 

{183} Entire padas. 5. Bala. V. 20 : Svapna. VI. 19 : EKitav. v. 56.— 
17. Bala. V. 20 : Svapna. VI. 19 ; Pratijna. IV. 26 ; Panca. III. 26 : Avi. 
VI. 22 ; Dutav. v. 56 ; Abhi. VI. 35. 

Longer prose passages. 23. The sthiapanla in Bala : Svapna. Pahca. 
Madhyama. Dutav. Dutagh. Karna. Oru. and Abhi.— 24, Bala. 27 : Pratijha. 
32 ; Panca. 30.^— 27. Bala. 67 : Pratijn&. 73 ; Avi. 110 ; Dutav. 48 ; Abhi. 
75.— 29. Bala. 58 : Panca. 30, 31 ; Abhi. 30, 59.— 35. Bala. 42 : Pahca. 22. 

Short passages : 36. Pratijna. 14 ; Avi. 20 ; Cam. 7, 49.^ 39. Bala. 7 : 
Cam. 17.— 43. Bala. 61 : Panca. 39.— 49. Bala. 6 : Svapna. 9; Pratijna. 
17 ; Abhi. 6 ; Uru. 103.— 53. Biala. 67. Svapna. 17 ; Avi. 67 ; Madhj^ama 
24 ; Dutav. 48 ; Cam. 44.— 58. Bala. 55 : Svapna. 52 ; Panca. 19 ; Avi. 26 ; 
Madhyama. 24 ; Uru. % ; Abhi. 68 : Pratima. 90.— 61. Bala. 35 : Pahca. 20, 
21.— 62. Bala. 38 : Pratijna. 58 ; Avi. 85 ; Caru. 4, 66. 

Set phrases etc. 69. Bala. V. 20 : Svapna. VI. 19 ; Avi. I. 1 ; Dutav. v. 
56; Pratima. VII. 1.— 71. Bala. V. 9, 15 : Dutav. v. 42.—8^.Bala. I. 4; 
ibid. I, 21.— 87. Bala. 61. Dutagh. 64. 

Echoes of thought. 101. Bala. III. 8 : Madhyama. v. 41.— 103. Bala. 
III. 11 : Panca. II. 55.— 104. BMa. IV. 10 : Svapna. VI. 19 ; Dutav. v. 
S%.—107. Bala, I. 4 : Avi. VI. 11.—ii4. Bala. II. 9 : Madhyama. v. 22. 

Madhyama 

Longer prose passages. 23. The sthapana of Madhyama: Svapna. 
Panca. Bala. Dutav, Dutagh. Karpa. Um. and Abhi.— 28. Madhyama. 20 : 
Dutav. 43. 

Short passages. 44. Madhyama. 20: Pratijna. 21; Panca. 10, 43; 
Dutav. 43 ; Abhi. 11 ; Pratima. 38, 67.— 45. Madhyama. 25 : Pratima. 73.— 
53. Madhyama. 24 : Svapna. 17 ; Avi. 67 : Bala. 67 : Dutav. 48 ; Cam. 44. 
— 58. Madhyama. 24 : Svapna. 52 ; Panca. 19 ; Avi. 26 ; Bala. 55 ; Cm. 
96 ; Abhi. 68 ; Pratima. 90. 

{184} Set phrases etc. 88, Madhyama. v. 3 : Cam. I. 9— 8$. Madhy¬ 
ama. V. 32 : Abhi. IV. 5. 

Echoes of thought. 86. Madhyama. 23 : Cam. 37.— 100. Madhyama. 
V. 42 : Cru. v. 45.— 101. Madhyama. v. 41 : Blala. III. S.—105. Madhya¬ 
ma. 3. and v. 8 : Cam. 10 and I. II,— 114. Madhyama. v. 22 : Bala. IL 9. 


Dutavakya 

Entire stanzas, i. Dutav. v. 56 - Svapna. VI. 19. Bala. V. 20. 
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Entire pddas. 10. I>utav. v. 7 ; Cam. I. 27.— 17. Dutav. v. 56; Svap- 
na. VI. 19 ; Pratijfiia. IV.' 26 ; Paflca. III. 26 ; Avi. VI. 22 ; Bala. V. 20 ; 
Abhi. VI. 35.—iP. Dutav. v. 7 : Cam. IV. 3. 

Longer prose passages. 23. The sthaparia of Dutav. : Svapna. Pahca. 
Bala. Madhyama. EKitagh. Kania. Um. and Abhi.— 27. Dutav. 48 : Pratijha. 
73 ; Avi. 110 ; Abhi. 75.— 28. Dutav. 13 ; Madhyama. 20. 

Short passages. 44. Dutav. 43 : Pratijna. 21 ; Pahca. 10, 43 ; Madhya¬ 
ma. 20 ; Abhi. 11 ; Pratima. 38. 67.— 53. Dutav. 48 : Svapna. 17 ; Avi. 67 ; 
Bala. 67 ; Madhyama. 24 ; Cam. 44. 

Set phrases etc. 69. Dutav. v. 56 : Svapna. VI. 19 ; Avi. I. 1 ; Bala. 
V. 20; Pratima. VII. 1.— 70. Dutav. v. 47 : Pratijha. IV ; 4 ; Abhi. II. 
2, 5 ; VI. 6, 11.— 71. Dutav. v. 42 : Bala. V. 9, 15.— 72. Dutav. v. 3 : 
Pratijha. IV. 3. 

Echoes of thought. 104. Dutav. v. 56 : Svapna. VI. 19 ; Bala. IV. 10 ; 
V. 20.—120. Dutav. v. 7 : Abhi. II. 7 ; Caru. I. 27. 

Dutaghatotkaca 

Longer prose passages. 23. The sthapana of Dutagh : Svapna. Pahca. 
Bala. Madhyama. Dutav. Karna. Uru. and Abhi. 

Short passageis. 41. Dutagh. 66 : Pratijha. 67, 71 ; Pahca. 49.— 56. 
Dutagh. 69 : Abhi. 19 ; Pratima. 20. 

Set phrases etc. 87. Dutagh. 64 : Bala. 61. 

£185} Karnabhara 

Entire pddas. 17. Kama. v. 25 : Svapna. VI. 19 ; Pratijha. IV. 26 ; 
Pahca. Ill, 26 ; Avi. VI. 22 ; Bala. V. 20 ; Dutav. v. 56 ; Abhi. VI. 35. 

Longer prose passages. 23. The sthapania in Karna : Svapna. Pahca. 
Bala. Madhyama. Dutav. Dutagh. Uru. and Abhi. 

Echoes of thought. 110. Kama. v. 17 : Pahca. I. 23.— 115. Karna. 
V. 25 : Pratima. VII. 15. 


URUBHANGA 

Entire pddas. 9. Uru. v. 41 : ibid. v. 62. 

Longer prose passages. 23. The sthapana of Cru : Svapna. Pahca. Bala. 
Madhyama. Dutav. Dutagh. Karpa. and Abhi.— 32. Cm. 114 : Abhi. 12 
(ms. ka). 

Short passages. 46. Cm. 99 : Svapna. 1, 2, 3 ; Pratijha. 63, 65.-47. 
Cm. 88: Abhi. 62.-49. Cm. 103: Svapna. 9; Pratijha. 17; Bala. 6; 
Abhi. 6.— 58. Cm. 96 : Svapna. 52 ; Pahca. 19 : Avi. 26 ; Bala. 55 ; Madh¬ 
yama. 24 ; Abhi. 68 ; Pratimia. 90—59. Cru. 96 ; Abhi. 53, 
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Set phrases, etc, 76. Urn. 98 : CSru. 1. 4.— 92. Cru. v. 29 ; Pratima. 
IV. 17. 

Echoed of thought. 100. Cfru. v. 45; Madhyama. v. 42. 

Abhiseka 

Entire stanzas. 2. Abhi. VI. 35 — Pratijna. IV. 26 ; Avi. VI. 22. 

Entire pddas. 6. Abhi. VI. 35 : Pratijna. IV. 26 ; Pahca. III. 26 ; Avi. 
VI. 35.— 8. Abhi. IV. 7 : Svapna. VI. 4, 15.— 10. Abhi. II. 7 : Dutav. v. 
7 : Caru. I. 27. 12. Abhi. VI. 23 : Pratijna. II. 7.— 15. Abhi. II. 9 : ibid. 
IV. 15.—i^. Abhi. III. 22 : Pratima. I. 20—17. Abhi. VI. 35 : Svapna. VI. 
19 ; Pratijfia. IV. 26 ; Paihca. III. 26 ; Avi. VI. 22. BMa. V. 20. Dutav. v 
56. 

{186} Longer prose passages. 20. Abhi. 27 : Pahca. 24.— 22. Abhi. 11 : 
Pahca. 10, 43. Pratima. 38.— 23. The sthapana in Abhi. : Svapna. Pahca. 
Bala. Madhyama. Dutav. EXitagh. Karna. and Uru.— 26. Abhi. 37 f : Pra¬ 
tima. 95,— 27. Abhi. 75 : Pratijna. 73 ; Avi. 110 ; Dutav. 48 ; Bala. 67.— 
29. Abhi. 30, 59 : Pahca. 30f; Biala. 58.— 30. Abhi. 73 : Pratima. 113.-- 
31. Abhi. 26 : Svapna. 69 ; Pratima. 90.— 32. Abhi. 12 (ms. ka) : Uru. 114. 
— 34. Abhi. 20. Pratima. 86. 

Short passkiges. 38. Abhi. 23 : Svapna. 27.— 44. Abhi. 11 : Pratijna. 21 ; 
Pahca. 10, 43 ; Madhyama. 20 ; IXitav. 43 ; Pratima. 38, 67.— 47. Abhi. 62 : 
Uru. 88.-49. Abhi. 6 : Svapna. 9 ; Pratijna. 17 ; Bala. 6 ; Uru. 103.- 56*. 
Abhi. 19 : Dutagh. 69 ; Pratima. 20.— 58. Abhi. 69 : Svapna. 52 ; Pahca. 
19 ; Avi. 26 ; Bala. 55 ; Madhyama. 24 ; Uru. 96 ; Pratima. 90.— 60. Abhi. 
43 : Pratijna. 25. 

Set phrases etc. 70. Abhi, II. 2, 5 ; VI. 6, 11 : Pratijna. IV. 4 ; Dutav 
v. 47.— 83. Abhi. 15 : Caru. 57.— 89. Abhi. IV. 5 : Madhyama. v. 32. 

Echoes of thought. 94. Abhi. 60; Pratijna. 13.—97. Abhi. IV. 23: 
Svapna. I. 16.—120. Abhi. II. 7; Dutav. v. 7. Oaru. I. 27.— 124. Abhi. 
3 : Pratima. 42.— 127. Abhi. V. 13 ; Pratima. II. 4. 

Carudatta 

Entire stanzas. 3. Caru. I. 19 — Bala. I. 15. 

Entire pddas. 10. Caru. I, 27 : Dutav. v. 7 ; Abhi. II. 7.— 19. Caru. IV. 

3 ; Dutav. v. 7. 

Short passages. 36. Caru. 7, 49 : Pratijna. 14.— 39. Caru. 17 : Bala. 
7.— 42. Cam. 8 : Svapna. 72, 77.— 48. Cam. 38, 76 : Svapna. 51 ; Pratijna. 

17, 71 ; Avi. 40, 51— 51. Cam. 49 ; Svapna. 27, 32 ; Pratijna. 56, 58.— 53. 

Cam. 44 : Svapna. 17 ; Avi. 67 ; Bala. 67 ; Madhyama. 24.— 54. Caru. 18, 
30 : Avi. 72.— 57. Cam. 60 : Svapna. 82.— 62. Cam. 4, 66 ; Pratijha. 58 ; 
Avi. 85 ; Bala. 3S.—63. Cam. 80 : Svapna. 32. 
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{187} Set phrases etc. 66. Oaru. 20, 26, 53 : Svapna. 30.— 67. Cam. 
18 : ibid. 84.— 73. Caru. 84 : Pratijfta. 46.— 74. Gam. 20, 26, 53 : Svapna 
26 ; 30, 67 ; Avi. 23, 42, 86.-76. Gam. I. 4 : Cm. 99.—82| Gam. 45 ; Paftca. 
32.— 82. Cam. 32 : Svapna. 44.— 83. Gam. 57 : Abhi. 15.^— 86. Cam. 7 : 
Pratijfta. 39, 41, 57.— 88. Cara. I. 9 : Madhyama. v. 3. 

Echoes of thought. 96. Cam. 37 : Madhyama. 23.— 105. Cam. 10, and 
I. 11 : Madhyama. 3 and v. 8.— 109. Cam. I. 13 : Avi. III. 2.— 119. Oaru. 
57 : PratijfS. 17.— 120. Oaru. I. 27 ; Abhi. II. 7 ; Dutav. v. 7. 

Pratima 

Entire stanzas. 4. Pratimft. IV. lG=ibid. VII. 7. 

Entire pddas. 7. Pratima. IV. 5 : Pafica. II. 58.— 16. PratimS. I. 20 : 
Abhi. III. 22. 

Longer prose passages. 21. Pratima. 35 ; Panca. 7.— 22. Pratinia. 38, 
67 : Pafica. 10, 43 ; Madhyama. 20 ; Abhi. 11.—26. Pratima. 95 : Abhi. 37 f. 
- -80. Pratima. 113 ; Abhi. 73.— 31. Pratima. 90 : Svapna, 69 (ms. kha) ; 
Abhi. 26, 52.-34, Pratima. 86 : AWii. 20. 

Short passages. 44. PratimS. 38, 67 : Pratijfia. 21 ; Pafica. 10, 43; 
Madhyama. 20 ; Dutav. 43 ; Abhi. 11.— 50. Pratima. 49, 95 ; Svapna. 9, 45.— 
66. Pratima. 20 ; Dutagh. 69 ; Abhi. 19.— 58. Pratima. 90 : Svapna. 52 ; 
Pafica. 19 ; Avi. 26 ; Bala. 55 ; Madhyama. 24 ; Cm. 96 ; Abhi. 68. 

Set phrases etc. 69. Pratima. VII. 1 ; Svapna. VI. 19; Avi. I. 1 ; Bala. 
V. 20; Dutav. v. 56.— 74. Pratima. 96 : Svapna. 26, 30, 67 : Avi. 23, 42, 86 ; 
Cam. 20, 26, 53.— 90. Pratima. 27 : Svapna. 54, 56, 57.— 92. Prating. IV. 
17 : Cm. V. 29. 

Echoes of thought. 124. Pratima. 42; Abhi. 3.— 127. Pratima. II. 4 : 
Abhi. V. 13. 



V * A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE^ 


The effort to place the group of anonymous plays discovered in South 
India by Pandit Gajiiapati SastrI of Travancore has engaged the imagination 
and the pen of Indologists for over a decade; but no definite solution of 
that problem has yet been logically justified. Opinion is divided on more 
than one aspect of the plays. Opinion is sharply divided between those who 
place the dramas in the fifth century b.c. and those who place them in the 
tenth century a.d., between those who ascribe them to the ' far-famed ’ 
Biiasa, honoured by Kalidasa and those who ascribe them to a poetaster 
whose name even is forgotten by posterity ; between those who claim 
for them high literary merit and those who describe them as the miserable 
lucubrations of a plagiarist. These three aspects of the plays, it may be 
added, are not entirely independent of each other ; in fact, the second and 
the third of them are really closely connected. For while, on the one hand, 
those who support the Bhasa theory invariably claim to be able to recognize 
high merit in the plays ; on the other hand, those who repudiate that theory 
at the same time deny the plays all real merit. 

I>espite the divers opinions held by scholars regarding the age and 
authorship of the plays, and despite the formidable phalanx of arguments 
advanced by them to support their respective claims, the significant differ¬ 
ence, it seems to me, has been just on the question of the literary and aesthe¬ 
tic merits and defects of the dramas. Back of all the various aspects of the 
discussion seems to lurk, often unnoticed by the disputants themselves, this 
fundamental divergence. And aesthetic merit being a vague quality not amen¬ 
able to exact measurement or computation, the difference of qpinion as 
regards the place of these dramas in the history of Sanskrit literature will in 
all likelihood continue to exist, £230 unless another fortuitous discovery 
happens to place in our hands some material which can give an unequivocal 
reply to the question of the age or the author of our dramas. 

Although the suspicion voiced by Barnett- that few Sanskritists ' agree 
with the learned editor’s ascription of them to Bhasa,’ appears to be utterly 
without foundation, it cannot be denied that a few critics who had first hailed 
the appearance of these plays with i&lat and jubilation, have later, on re¬ 
examining the plays, become indifferent and turned away from them in 
considerable disappointment. But Pandit Gaiiapati SastrI’s alluring theory 
has in the meantime made fresh conquests and found new adherents. 


♦ IJBBRAS 26. 230-249.] 

^ The paper was read at a meeting of the Society held on March 22nd, 1923. 
2 JRAS. 1919, p. 233, 
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The Bhasa question is now, it may be emphatically stated, as far away 
from being settled as ever before. The number of writers on the subject is 
steadily increasing and the field of research is gradually widening. It is there¬ 
fore highly desirable that all students interested in the question should have, 
even at this stage, a list as complete as possible of the writers and their writ¬ 
ings so that they may be able to tell at a glance what editions and transla¬ 
tions are available, what the problems are, and what has been written con¬ 
cerning them. 

Apropos of the remark of Barnett cited above, a few statistics may not 
be out of place. Here is a list of those who have, at one time or other, written 
on the subject, accepting the Bhiasa theory explicitly or implicitly : Amara- 
natha Sarma, Apte, Asuri Anantacharya, Banerji-Sastri, Baston, 
Beccarini-Crescenzi, Belloni-Filippi, Belvalkar, Bhatta, Bhide, Chau- 
DiiURi, Deb, Desapande, Dhruva, Gaoapati Sastri, Gray, Gune, Har 
PRASAD, Hertel, Hillebrandt, Jacobi, Janvier, Jayaswal, Jolly, Kale, 
Khuprekar, Konow, Lac6te, Lesny, Levi, Lindenau, Mehendale, Mor- 
genstierne, Ogden, Panna Lall, Paranjape, Pavolini, Pisharoti, Printz, 
Saunders, Suali, Thomas. Urdhwareshe, and Weller. It must be added 
tliat the enthusiasm of Sylvain L6vi has apparently cooled down considerably 
since he penned his ecstatic preface to Baston’s (French) translation of 
Vasavadatta ; and now, I understand, he has joined the ranks of the oppon¬ 
ents of the theory, which include the names : Barnett, Bhattanatha Svamin, 
TCane, Mahabal, Rangacharya Raddi, and Ramavatara Sarma. Whether 
the opponents of the Bhasa theory are really so few, or whether they are over- 
modest and of a retiring disposition, it is cer-f232}-tain that the number of 
such as have expressed their views oi^enly is remarkably limited. Between the 
two extreme sections lie the views of Winternitz and the present writer, 
who, while they recognize that the supporters of the theory have a good prrma 
jade casi, that the authorship of Bhasa is a factor within the range of pos¬ 
sibility, hold, on the other hand, that the evidence hitherto adduced does 
not amount to a conclusive proof of the proposition ; they accept it merely 
tentatively, as a working hypothesis. 

In passing it may be pointed out that the doubts propounded by Bar¬ 
nett, and the interpretation of the term rdjasimha (occurring in the bharata- 
vakyas of the plays) as a namen - features of the controversy gene¬ 

rally associated with the name of Barnett^^— had been made public by 
Pandit Ramavatara Sarma Pandeya in an article contributed to the little 
known Sanskrit journal Sdradd long before the appearance of Barnett's note 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. In 1915 jPandit Ramavatara 
Sarma wrote expressing his doubts as to the validity of Ganapati S^strI's 


3 Barnett's objections have been criticised and refuted sieverally by Banerji- 
Sastri, Konow, F. W. Thomas, and Winternitz. 
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theory, ascribing the dramas to an anonymous court poet of a Kerala king 
Rajasimha. Barnett’s first article on the subject, as far as I know, did not 
appear till 1919, that is, four years later. 

Of the thirteen dramas comprising this group, the Svapnavdsavadatta is 
undoubtedly by far the most ix>pular. Gaijapati SastrI published some years 
ago the third edition of the text; and there are of this drama seven inde- 
ixindent translations in five different languages (English, French, German, 
Gujarati and Italian). Like its remarkable namesake cited by Raja§ekhara 
in his Suktimuktdvali, it may well claim to be able to withstand even the 
rigorous ‘ ordeal by fire.’ Next in popularity stands that interesting little 
one-act episode Madhyama, which has been translated four times already and 
which richly deserves to be more widely known The Pratimd and the Chdru- 
daltu have been translated twice each, and a new Italian translation of the 
Chdrudatta is, I understand, in course of preparation. Of the remaining, the 
live major dramas Abhiskeka, Avimaraka, Panchardtra, Pratijnd, and Bdla- 
charita, have been translated once only, while the four one-act, Mahabliarata 
episodes urubhmga, Karnabhdra, Dutaghatotkacha, and Dutavdkya, have 
not attracted serious attention so far. The Pratijnd is really an interesting 
{233} little drama of unquestionable merit; but its third act (the so-called 
mantrahka) presents certain difficulties. That is perhaps the reason why it 
has not yet tempted any translator except the intrepid Keshavlal Dhruva. 

Now as to the criticism of the dramas. A critical study of the Prakrit 
of the whole group has been made independently by two young German 
scholars Lesny and Printz. There is also an unpretentious little contribu¬ 
tion on the subject by the present writer. The relationship between tlie 
Chdrudatta and the Mrichchhakatika has been exhaustively investigated by 
Morgenstierne. This monograph, taken in conjunction with two other 
papers dealing with the same subject that were almost simultaneously made 
public elsewhere, seems to establish beyond all reasonable doubt two facts : 
firstly, that the Chdrudatta is a fragment; and secondly, that it represents 
a version of the theme earlier than the Mjichchhakatika. We have a schol¬ 
arly contribution to the study of the source of the Svapna from the pen of 
Fdix Lacote, who has made a special study of the literature clustering round 
the Brihatkathd. The lexicographical peculiarities of the same drama have 
been studied and listed by the American Indologist Ogden. The late Dr. 
Gone has left us a small but thoughtful contribution to a study of the Pra¬ 
tijnd. A connected account of these dramas will be found in the Introduc¬ 
tions to Pandit Gainapati SastrI’s editions of the Svapna and the Pratima 
respectively ; and in the sections on Bhasa in Konow s Das indische D^ama 
and Winternitz’s Geschichte der indischen Litteratur. 

Estimates of the age of these plays vary, as already averred, by about 
fifteen centuries. They have been assigned to the fifth century b. c. by 
Bhide; third (or second) century by Ganapati SastrI ; to the first century 
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B.c. by Jayaswal and Chaudhuri ; to the second century a.d. by KONOW, 
Lindenau and Suali ; to the third (or fourth) century by Banerji-Sastri, 
Jolly and Jacx)bi ; and to the fourth century by Lesny and Winternitz ; 
to the seventh century by Barnett and Nerurkar (on independent grounds); 
to the ninth century (or later) by Kane ; to the tenth century (or later) by 
Ramavatara Sarma Pandeya ; to the eleventh century (or later) by Ranga- 
charya Raddi. 

Very briefly summarized the arguments for and against the theory are 
the following. Among tlie most important arguments adduced in support of 
the theory are these. (1) The common authorship of the plays follows from 
the similarity £234} of technique, style and thought informing these plays, and 
from the abundant instances of repetition and parallelism. One of these plays 
is styled the Svapnavdsavadatta, which is the title of a celebrated drama com¬ 
posed by Bhasa. (2) A technical peculiarity of the prologues of the Bhasa 
dramas has been noticed by B^na in his Harshacharita, which peculiarity 
cliaracterises also the prologues of our dramas. (3) The name of the author 
is never mentioned in the rudimentary stliapana of these plays, which testi¬ 
fies to their great antiquity, further evidenced by the archaic language and 
the technique of these plays. (4) Owing to their having been well-known 
plays, verses and passages from them have been cited and criticized by rheto¬ 
ricians such as Bhamaha, Dajnidin, and Vamana, although they do not name 
the source from which these verses and passages have been taken. (5) Apt 
expressions and felicitous similes have been borrowed from these plays by 
celebrated poets like Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti and others. Being distinguished 
products of dramatic art, they are in style and matter worthy of the fame of 
the great Bhasa. These arc the arguments advanced in support of the theory. 
On the other hand, those who repudiate the Bhasa theory do so mainly for 
the following reasons. (1) This Svapnavdsavadatta does not contain the 
verse quoted by a certain rhetorician as from a drama of the same name, 
which drama, it is said, is probably the original Svapnavdsavadatta of Bhasa. 
Likewise these plays ascribed to the great dramatist do not contain any of 
the verses cited in anthologies as his verses. (2) The stanza quoted from the 
Harshacharita of B^a has been grossly misinterpreted, and is quite irrele¬ 
vant to the discussion. (3) The similarities of ideas and expression between 
these plays and the works of celebrated dramatists like Kalidasa clearly prove 
that the author has unblushingly plagiarized from the works of other drama¬ 
tists. (4) They contain irregularities of technique and a surprising number 
of grammatical blunders, which exclude the possibility of their being the 
works of any reputable author, not to speak of Bhasa. Obviously works of 
mediocre quality, they are in every way unworthy of being ascribed to the 
distinguished dramatist Bhiasa. I have singled out here for the purpose of 
this survey, only the most important arguments advanced on either side. 
None of them appear to me incontrovertible; the balance seems delicately 
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adjusted. It is a question where the emphasis should be laid, aod the answer 
to that question will largely depend on personal predilections. 

The Bhasa question has acquired fresh interest and importance through 
the discovery of other dramas such as the Matta-{255'}-vildsa^ which appa¬ 
rently stand closer to our group than to the classical dramas like those of 
Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti, and others, It is becoming increasingly evident that 
we have before us dramas, if not of Bhiasa, at least of a distinctly new school 
of dramatic art, and as such they are undeniably interesting and worthy of 
most careful study. There is nothing to be gained by peevishly brushing 
them aside as the lucubrations of a plagiarist, or as the creations of an inge¬ 
nious forger (as one learned Indian critic- has averred), simply because they 
are not exactly what we expect them to be or want them to be. Already the 
study of them has yielded some fruitful result, and it is not too much to 
say that a deeper study of them may throw further light on some of the 
obscure comers of this interesting field of inquiry. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A. Individual Plays. 

ABHISHEKA. 

Text edition. 

1. The Abhishekanataka of Bhasa. Edited with notes by T. 

Gai^apati SastrL Trivandmm, 1913, pp. 75 + 3. (= Tri- 

vandmm Sanskrit Series, No. XXVI.) 

Translation. 

2. Italian. II dramma della sacra di Riama (Abhii^ekanataka) com- 

posto dal poeta Bhasa. [Translated by] Elena Beccarini- 
Crescenzi. Firenze, 1915, pp. 79. 

Reprinted from Giorn. Soc. Asiat. Ital. vol. 27 (19,15). 

AVIMARAKA. 

Tdxt edition. 

3. The Avaimaraka of Bhasa. Exiited with notes by T. Ganapati 

Sastri. Trivandmm, 1912, pp. 111+2. (= Trivandrum 

Sanskrit Series, No. XX.) 

Translation. 

4. Italian. L’ “ Avimaraka ” di Bhasa. [Translated by] Elena 

Beccarini-Crescenzi. Firenze, 1917, pp. 40. 

Reprinted from Giom. Soc. Asiat. Ital. vol. 28 (1916). 

1 Travancore Sanskrit Series, No. 55. 

2 Mr. Pandurang Vaman Kane, m.a.., ll.M., in the Vividha-jndm-vistdra, 
1920, p. 102. 
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uRUBHAr^GA. 

Text edition. 

£236] 5. Se«( No. 35. 

KARNABHARA 
Tixt edition. 

6. See No. 35. 

CHARUDATTA. 

Text editions. 

7. The Charudatta of Bhasa. Edited with notes by T. GAiiJAPATi 

Sastri. Trivandrum, 1914, pp. ii-f 86-f 2. 0= Trivandrum 

Sanskrit Series, No. XXXIX. 

8. The Charudatta, A Misra Prakarana of Bhasa. With commen¬ 

tary by Mahamahopadhyaya T. Ganapati SastrI. Trivan¬ 
drum, 1922, pp. ii + 2 -f- 104. 

Text reprinted in Morgenstierene’s Dissertation (see No. 13). 

Translations. 

9. Bengali. Charudatta, mahakavi Bhasa prajnita. [Translated by] 

Saradcuandra Ghosh al. In Updsand, (Year) 1325, 

pp. 139-146, 218-230. 

Bengali year 1325 corresponds to a.d. 1918-19. 

10. Norwegian. Et gammelt indisk drama. [Translated by] SiEN 

Konow. In Edda (Kristiapia), 1916, pp. 389-417. 

Criticism. 

11. Belloni-fillipi, F. Note critiche ed csegetiche al “Carudatta” 

di Bhasa. In Rivista d^Ii studi orientali, vol. 9 (1923), 
I>p. 581-590. 

12. Belvaekar, S. K. The relation of ^udraka’s Mrcchakatika to 

the Carudatta of Bhasa. In the Proceedings and Transactions 
oj the First Oriental Conference, vol. 2 (1922), pp. 189-204. 

A summary appeared in vol. 1 (1920), p. lii. (See Nos. 13, 15 
and 84.) 

13. Morgenstierne, Georg, liber das Verhaltnis zwischen Carudatta 

und Mrcchakatifca. Leipzig, 1921, pp. 80 4 LXI. 

Seeks to establish on internal evidence that the Mrchchhakafika 
is an enlarged version of the fragment Charudatta of Bhasa, inci¬ 
dentally justifying the authorship of Bhasa. (See Nos. 12, 15 
and 84.) 
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14. Sukthankar, V. S. “ Charudatta A Fragment. In The 
Quarterly Journal of the^ Mythic Society, Bangalore, 1919, 
pp. 181-185. 

{237} 15. Sukthankar, V. S. On the relationship bet?ween the Carudatta 
and the Mrcchakatika. In Journ. Amer. Or. Sac, vol. 42 (1922), 
pp. 59-74. (“Studies in Bhasa III). 
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Meeting (Baltimore, 1921) of the Amer. Or. Soc., seeks' (like 
Nos. il2 and 13) to establish on internal evidence that the Mrccha¬ 
katika is an enlarged version of the fragment Charudatta. See 
Nos. 12, 13 and 84. For a much earlier article on the same sub¬ 
ject see S. M. Paranjape's Charudatta aiiii Mrchchhakatika (No. 
84). Having been published in a little known Magazine, it ap¬ 
pears not to have attracted much notice. 

DuTAGHATOTKACH A. 

T^t edition. 

See No. 35. 

DOTAVAKYA. 

Text editions. 

See No. 35. 

18. The I>Gtavakya of BhSsa. With the commentary of Mahamaho- 
padhy^a Pandit T. Ganapati Sastr!. Trivandrum, 1918, 
pp. 32. 

In the Preface it isi called the second edition ; it presents a text 
revised with the collations of a new manuscript. 

Criticism. 

19. WiNTERNiTZ, M. Mahabharata II, 68, 41 ff. und Bhasas Duta- 
vakya. In Aufsdtze zur Kultur- und Sprachgeschichte^ vornchm- 
lich des Orients, Ernst Kuhn zum 70. Geburtstage am 7. 
Februar 1916, gewidmet von Freunden and Schiilern. Mtinchen, 
1917, pp. 299-304. 

Seeks to prove that the cited Mbh. stanzas are post-Bhasa inter¬ 
polation. 


16. 


17. 


PAfJCHARATRA. 

Text editions. 

20. The Pancharatra of Bhiasa. Edited with notes by T. Ganapati 
Sastr! . Trivandrum', 1912, pp. 51 + 3. (= Trivandrum 

Sanskrit Series, No. XVII.) 

Rev. Macdonell, JR AS. 1913, pp. 186-190. See No. 80. 
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21. The Pancharatra of Bhasa. With the commentary of Pandit T. 

Gai^apati SastrL Trivandrum, 1917, pp. 4 + 4 + 2+117 
+ 4. 

£238} In the Introduction it is called the second edition ; it pre¬ 
sents a text rcvisied with the collations of a new manuscript. 

22. Pancharatram of Bhasa. Edited with Introduction, English 

Translation, Notes, Glossary, etc., by Waman Gopal Urdh- 
WARESHE. And a Sanskrit commentary and Hindi translation, 
by Kfishiniacharya iSastri. Revised by Sridhara iSastri. Indore. 
1920, pp. iii + 16 + 54 + 110 -r 72 + 116 + 16. 

“ Bhasa must have lived one or two centuries before Kalidas.” 

PRATIJf^A. 

Text editions. 

23. The Pratijnayaugandharayaina of Bhasa. Edited with notes by 

T. Ganapati SastrI. Trivandrum, 1912, pp. 73 + 12 +8. 
(= Trivandrum Sanskrit Series;, No. XVI.) 

, Rev. Macdonell, JR AS 1913, pp. 186-190. See No. 80. 

24. The Pratijn%augandhar%aii)a of Bhasa. With the commentary 

of MahamahopadhySya Pandit T. Gaisapati SAsiRi. Third (!) 
edition. Trivandrum, 1930 pp. 4 + 3 + 4 + 129 3. 

In the Introduction it is called the second edition ; it presents a 
text revised with the collations of a new manuscript. 

Translations. 

25. Gujarati. Pradhan-nl pratijria. Translated from Bhasa’s Pratijha- 

yaugandharayana by K. H. Dhhuva. Ahmedabad, 1922, 
pp. 40 + 152. 

Criticism. 

26. Gune, P. D. Pradyota, Udayana and srenika—a Jain legend. In 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, 1920-21, pp. 1-21. 

A comparison of three different versions of the Udayana legend : 
the Kathasaritsagara, Pratijria, and Kumarapalapratibodha. 

27. Hertel, Joh. Jinakriti’s “ Geschichte von P&la and Gopwla ’ 

(Berichte Sachs. Gesell. Wiss. vol. 69, 1917), pp. 123 ff. 

PRATIMA. 

TSxt edition. 

28. The Pratim^nataka of BhSsa.. Edited with notes by T. 

Gai^apati SAstrI. Trivandrum, 1915, pp. 3 + £239} xli + 
" 32 + 116 + 4 + 4 + 7 + iii. (= Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 

No. XLII.) 
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29. English. Bhasa’s Pratimanatakam. [Translated] by K. Rama 

Pisharoti. In the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society^ 
vol. 11 (1920-21), pp. 353-366; vol. 12 (1921-22), pp. 58-66, 
375-396; vol. 13 (1922-23), pp. ‘595-606. 

A running commentary elucidates the text and translation.-Only 
the first four acts have appeared so far. 

30. Gujarati. Mahakavi §,n Bhasa pra,nlt pratinnanatak. Gujarati 

translation by Manilal Chhabaram Bhatta. Ahmedabad, 
1916, pp. 12 + 80. 

For a critici^ on the statues mentioned in this drama see No. 99. 

BALACHARITA. 

Tdxt edition. 

31. Tlie Balacharita of Bhasa. Edited with notes by T. Ganapati 

SastrI. Trivandrum, 1912, pp. ii + 68 + 2. (= Trivandrum 

Sanskrit Series, No. XXL) 

32. Balacarita. (Die Abenteur des Knaben Krishna. Schauspiel von 

Bhasa. Text herausgegeben von Dr. H. Weller. Leipzig, 
1922, pp. IX + 105. 

A reprint of the Trivandrum Text with emendations, chiefly of 
the Prakrit passages, and text critical notes.—A German transla¬ 
tion of the drama, by the same author, likewise published by 
Haessel (Leipzig, 1922), was not available to me. 

Criticism 

33. Lesny, V. Bhasovo Balacaritam. In Listy filologicke, vol. 42 

(1915), pp. 437 ff. 

34. WiNTERNiTZ, M. Krgna-Dramen. (2. Bhlasas Balacarita.) In 

Zeitschrift d. deutsch. morgenl. Gesell. Band 74 (1920), pp. 125- 
137. 

Besides the translation of a number of verses, the article contains 
an abstract of the plot of the drama, and a comparison of this 
version of the Kpishoa legend with other versions. 

MADHYAMA 
Text edition. 

35. The Madhyamavy^yoga, IXltavSkya, Dfltaghatotkacha, Kariia- 

bhara and Urubhanga of Bhasa. Edited with notes by T. 
Ganapati SAstrI. Trivandrum, {240} 1912, pp. 114 + 5. 
(i= Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, No. XXIL) 
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The Madhyamavyayoga of Bhisa. With the commentary of 
Pandit T. Ganapati Sastr!. Trivandrum, 1917, pp. 6,-4*.4 
+ 43. 

In the introduction it is called the second edition ; it presents a 
text revised with the collations of a new manuscript. 

Translations, 

English. The Madhyama Vyiayoga. A drama composed by the 
poet Bhasa. Translated from the original Sanskrit with Intro¬ 
duction and Notes by Rev. Ernest Paxton Janvier. (Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania Thesis.) Mysore, 1921, pp. 44. 

Gujarati. Sri mahakavi Bhasa-kfit Madhyamvyayog. Translated 
by Lal^ankar Harprasad. With an introduction by Uttamram 
Ambaram. Bombay, 1917, pp. 33. 

Madhyam. Translated from Bhiasa’s drama Madhyama by K. H. 
Dhruva. Baroda, 1921, pp. 32 + 49. 

Italian. I drammi Mahabharatiani di Bhasa. I. Madhyamavya¬ 
yoga. [Translated by] P. E. Pavolini. In Giom. Soc. Asiat 
Ital. vol. 29 (1917), pp. 1-27. 

SVAPNA. 

Text editions. 

The Svapnavasavadatta of Bhasa. Edited with notes by T. Gai^a- 
PATI SastrI. Trivandrum, 1912, pp. xlvii + 43 + 77 + 11 + 5. 
[Editio princeps.j—2° ed. Trivandrum, 1915, pp. xlvii + 43 
+ 86 + 10 + 4. (= Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, No. XV.). 

Rev. of first edition, Macdonell, JR AS 1913, pp. 186-190. See 
No. 80, 

The Svapnavasavadatta of Bhasa. With commentary by Pandit 
T. Gai^apati SastrI. Trivandrum, 1916, pp. 20 + 12 + 148 
+ 2 . 

In the Preface it is called the third edition. It does not appear 
that any new manuscript material has been used in the revision 
of the text. 

The Svapna Vasavadatta of Bhasa. Edited with Introduction, 
Notes, &c., &c., by H. B. Bhide. With Sanskrit commentary 
by Narayan Shankar Rajvade. .Revised by Pandit Shyam- 
sundara Shastri. Bhavnagar, 1916, pp. 2 + 9D + 120 + 52 + 
VII + 3. 

£241} In the introduction the author discusses (among other 
questions) the date of Bhasa, and assigns him to the fifth cen¬ 
tury B.C. 
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Translations. 

44. English. The Dream Queen. A. G. Shirrejfe & Panna Lall. 

Allahabad, 1918, pp. IV + 55. 

Free translation in blank verse. Noticed by S. SastrI in Ind. 
Ant. 48 (1919), p. 176. 

45. Bhasa’s Svapna Vasavadatta. (Translated specially for the 

Society’s Journal with critical notes). By K. Rama Rsha- 
ROTI. In The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society (Banga¬ 
lore), vol. 10 (1919-20), pp. 164474, 209-220, 372-381; vol. 
11 (1920-21), pp. 122-137. 

46. Vasavadatta, being a literal rendering of Bhasa’s Svapnavasava- 

datta.^ By V. S. Sukthankar. In Shama's (a Magazine of 
Art, Literature and Philosophy, published in Madras), vol. 2 
(1922), pp. 137-169; vol. 3 (1922), pp. 25-45. 

47. French. Vasavadatta. Drame en six actes de Bhasa traduit pour 

la premiere fois du Sanscrit et du pracrit par Albert Baston, 
avec une preface de M. Sylvain Lfevi. Le theatre indien avant 
Kalidasa. Paris, 1914, pp. VI + 121. (=Bibl. Orient. 
Elzevir. No. LXXXVII.) 

Rev. Belloni-Filippi, Giorn. Soc. Asiat. Ital. vol. 27, pp. 159-176. 
See No. 51. 

48. German, Vasavadatta. Ein altindisches Schauspiel von Bhasa. 

tJbersetzt von Hermann Jacobi. In Internationale Monats- 
schrift fur Wissenschaft, Kunst und Technik, 1913, pp. 653-690. 

49. Gujarati. Sachurh svapna. Translated from Bhasa’s Svapna- 

viasavadatta by K. H. Dhruva. Ahmedabad, 1916, pp. 44 + 103 

50. Italian. La Vasavadatta di Bhasa. Dramma. Trad, di F. 

Belloni-Filippi. Lanciano, 1916, pp. XXII + 142. (Scrit- 
tori italiani e stranieri. Teatro.) 

Criticism. 

51. Belloni-Filippi, F. Una recente traduzione della “Vasavadatta” 

di Bhasa. In Giorn. Soc. Asiat. Ital. vol. 27 (1915), pp. 
159-176. 

Rev. of A. Baston's translation of the drama. See No. 47. 

{242} 52. Lac6te F6lix. La source de la Vasavadatta de Bhasa. In 
Journal Asiatique (1919), S6r. 11, Tome 13, pp. 493-425. 

Compares the versions of the Svapna with those of the Katha 
saritsagara, Ratnavali, Priyadarsika, and TSpasavatsaraja. 

1 A revised version of this translation has since been published by the Oxford 
University Press, 
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53. Ogden, Charles J. Lexicographical and grammatical notes on the 

Svapnavasavadatta of Bhasa. In Journ, Amer, Or. Soc. vol. 
35 (1915), pp. 269-272. 

54. Ogden, Charles J. Bhasa s Treatment of the Udayana Legend. 

A paper presented at the 135th Meeting of the American 
Oriental Society, Princeton, 1923. 

B. General Criticism of the Plays. 

55. Amaranatha Sarma. Mahakavir Bhasah.^ In Saradia (Allaha¬ 

bad), vol. 2 (1916). [In Sanskrit.] 

56. Anantacharyya Asuri. Mahakavir Bhasah. In Sarhskrita- 

bharati, vol. 4 (1922), pp. 35-49. [In Sanskrit] 

57. Apte, Hari Narayan. Bhias kavichya nataka-katha. Poona, 

1917, pp. 9 + 115. [In Marathi.] 

Tales from Bhasa told in Marathi. 

58. Banerji-Sastri, A. The plays of Bhasa. In Journ. Roy. As. 

Soc. 1921, pp. 367—382. 

Chiefly criticizing Barnett’s views on the subject (see Nos. 59- 
61), justifies the authorship of Bhasa, and, on linguistic grounds, 
places Bhasa between Asvaghasha and Kalidasa, or between tlie 
third and the fifth century a.d.—Barnett's reply, JR AS 1921, 
pp, 587-589. See Nos. 61 & 92. 

59. Barnett, L, D, The plays ascribed to Bhasa and the Matta- 

vilasa. In Journ. Roy. As. Soc. 1919, p. 233 f. 

60. Barnett, L. D. The Mattavilasa and “Bhasa.” In Bulletin oj 

the School of Oriental Studies, London Institution, 1920, vol. 1, 
part 3, pp. 35-38, 

61. Barnett, L. D. “Bhtasa.” In Journ. Roy. As. Soc. 1921, 

pp. 587-589. 

The writer attributes the dramas to an anonymous court poet ot 
a Pajjdya King Rajasiihha of the seventh century a.d., basing his 
arguments chiefly on his interpretation of the word rajasimha in 
the bharatavi^ya of the dramas, and on the alleged technical 
similarity between these plays and the Mattavilasa. No. 61 is a 
rejoinder to Banerji £243} SastrFs ‘ The plays of Bhasa,’ 
JRAS, 1921, pp. 367-382. See counter-joinder by Thomas, ibid, 
1922, pp. 79-83. For further criticism see Nosf. 58 and 104. 

62. Bhattacharya, D. C. Bhasa and his alleged works. 

Paper stated as read at a meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
See Free. As. Soc. Bengal, 1917, p. ccxiv.—Apparently not pub¬ 
lished. 


Not available to me. 
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63. Bhattanatha Svamin. Thirteen newly discovered dramas attri¬ 

buted to Bhiasa. In Ind. Ant. vol. 45 (1916), pp. 189-195. 

Emphatically rejecting Bhasa's authorship, assigrtsf the dramas to 
an anonymous poet of unknown date. 

64. Chaudhuri, P. Tlie date of Bhasa. In Modern Review 

(Calcutta), vol. 14 (1913), pp. 382-397. 

Supporting Jayaswal (see No. 71), assigns the plays to the reign 
of N^yaiua Kanva, basing the conclusions on alleged allusions in 
the plays to contemporary history.—See rejoinder by Venkafa- 
RAMAN, Modern Review, 1913, p. 579f. (No. 93). 

65. DeSapande, R. D. Bhas va Dhavak he niranirale kavi hot. 

[Bhasa and Dhavaka are two different poets.] In Vividha- 
jndna-vistdra (Bombay), vol. 50 (1919). [In Marathi.] 

66. De^pande, R. D. Bhas :^i Kalidas.. In Vividhajndna-vistdra 

(Bombay), vol. 51 (1920), pp. 19-28. [In Marathi.] 

Estimates Kalidasa’s indebtedness to the author of the plays, 
Bhasa. 

67. Gai^apati SastrI. See Introductions to his editions of the Svapna- 

vasavadatta (Nos. 41 & 42) and Pratinr^ataka (No. 28) res¬ 
pectively. 

68. Guleri, Chandradhar. A poem by Bhasa. In Ind. Ant. vol. 

42 (1913), p. 52 f. 

Draws attention to an old gloss, which refers to a poem called 
Vishnudharma by a Bhasa ; see the editorial note, ibid. p. 53. 

69. Hall, F. Fragments of three early Hindu dramatists, Bhasa, 

Ramila, and Somila, In Jou^n. As. Soc. Bengal vol. 28 
(1859), pp. 28-30. 

70. Jacobi, H. See Introduction to his German translation of the 

Svapnavasavadatta (No. 48). 

71. Jayaswal, K, P. The plays of Bhasa, and King Dar§aka of 

Magadha. In Journ. and Proe. As. Soc. Bengal, vol. 9 (1913), 
pp. 259-269. 

£244} Justifies the authorship of Bhasa, and assigns the plays to 
the reign of Narayaaia Kajjva (ca. 50 B.c.) on the ground of 
alleged veiled and obscure allusions to him in some of the verses 
of the plays. Indirectly answered by Venkataraman in Modern 
Review, 1913, p. 579 f. See No. 93. 

72. KainJE, P. V. Kavi Bhas va tad-rachit natkeirh. In Vividha¬ 

jndna-vistdra (Bombay), vol. 51 (1920), pp. 97-102. 

[In Marathi] 

Supporting the view^ of Rangacharya B. RAppi (see No. 86) 
assigns the plays to an anonymous plagiarist of some period later 
than the eighth century A.a 
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73. Khuprekar, B. M. Abhias navhe Bhasac. In Lokaiikshof} 

(Poona), vol. 5 (1916), pp. 295-298>, 324-328, 353-358, 395- 
402. [In Marathi.) 

Rejoinder to Rangacharya B. RAppi's ‘ Bhias Idm abh^ ’ (No. 86). 

74. Konow, Sten. Das indische Drama, Leipzig, 1920. ( = Grun- 

driss der indo-arischen Philologie und Altertumskunde, Band 
2, Heft 2 D.) 

Bhasa, pp. 51-56.—^Assigns the author of the dramas Bhasa, to 
the reign of the Kshatrapa Rudrasirhha I., that is, to the end of 
the second century a.d. ; incidentally questions Bhasa's authorship 
of the Pratimia. 

75. Lesny, V. Vyvojovy stupen nareci Prakrtskych v dramatech 

Bhasovych a urceni Bhasovy doby. [The stage of develop¬ 
ment of tlie Prakrit dialects in Bhiasa’s dramas and the date 
of Bhasa.] Rozpravy ceske Akademie Cisare Frantiska 
Josefa. Trida 3, cislo 46. Prag, 1917. 

See No. 76. 

76. Lesny, V. Die Entwicklungsstufe des Prakrits in Bhiasa's Dramen 

und das Zeitalter Bhasa’s. In Zeitschrift d. deutsch. morge^U. 
Gesell. Band 72 (1918), pp. 203-208. 

Summary of his contribution, to the Bohemian Academy of 
Sciences, in which the writer assigns, chiefly on linguistic grounds, 
the author of the plays, Bhasa, to the first half of the fourth 
century a.d, 

77. Li:vi, Sylvain, Le Th^tre Indien, Paris, 1890, vol. 1, pp. 157- 

160; vol. 2, pp. 31-32. 

Gives an almost exhaustive resume of literary references to Bhasa 
and his works, known until then. 

78. Levi, Sylvain. Preface to A. Baston's translation of the Svapna- 

vasavadatta. (See No. 47.) 

£245} 79. Lindenau, Max. Bhasa-Studien. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
des altindischen Dramas. Leipzig, 1918, pp. VI. +51. 

A oongerie of observations on divers aspects of the plays.—See 
WiNTERNiTZ, Ostasiatische Zeitschrift , Jg. 9, p. 297 f. 

80. Macdonell, a. a. Three plays of Bhasa in the Trivandrum 

Sanskrit Series. In Jou^n. Roy, As. Soc. 1913, pp. 186-190. 
Rev. of Nos. 20, 23, and 41. 

81. Mahabal, Bh. B. Bhias va Kalidas (dusari baju). [Bhasa and 

Kalidasa : the other side.] In Vividhajfima-vistdra, vol. 51 
(1920), pp. 73-80. [In Marathi.] 

Rejoinder to No. 66. Indignantly rejects the suggestion of Kali- 
- dasa’s indebtedness to these dramas of doubtful merit, 
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82. Meerwarth, a. M. The dramas of Bhasa. A literary study. 

In Journ. and Proc. As. Soc. Sdngal, N. S. vol. 13 (1917), 

pp. 261-280. 

An appraisement of the literary and aesthetic merits of the plays, 
without reference to the question of authorship. 

83. Morgenstierne, Georg, fiber das Verhaltnis zwischen Carudatta 

und Mtcchakatika. Leipzig, 1921, pp. 80 4-LXl. 

See especially pp. 5-21. 

Pajideya. See Ramavatara Sarma Pandeya (No. 87). 

84. Paranjape, S. M. Charudatta laaii Mfichchhakatika. In Chitra- 

maya-jagaty 1915, pp. 46ff.—Priyadarsika ani Nagiananda hi 
koinachl, ibid. 1915, pp. 576 ff.—Bhasa vishayi kahi goshfi, ibid. 
1916, pp. 91 ff.—Bhasachi bhavitavyata, ibid 1916, pp. 381 ff. 

85. PRintz, Wilhelm. Bhasa’s Prakrit. Frankfurt, A.M. 1921, 

pp. 47. 

86. RAppi, Rangacharya B. Bhas kirn abhas? [Bhasa or his sem¬ 

blance?] In Vividha-jndna-visidra (Bombay), vol. 47 
(1916). [In Marathi.] 

Emphatically rejects the Bhasa theory, chiefly on the ground that 
these plays of questionable worth could not be the works of the 
great Bhasa. 

87. Ramavatara Sarma Pajnideya. Mahakavir Bhasah, In Sarada 

(Allahabad), vol. 1 (Vikrama 19700, PP. 4-7. [In Sanskrit] 

{246} Like Barnett (see Nos. 59-61), this writer asvsigns the plays 
to an anonymous court poet of a Paajdya king Rajasimha ; and 
estimates their age ca. 10th century a.d. 

88. Smith, V. A. Discovery of the plays of Bhasa, a predecessor 

of Kalidasa, In Ind. Ant. vol. 40 (1911), pp. 87-99. 

See No. 107. 

89. SuALi, Luigi. I drammi di Bhasa. Firenze, 1912, pp. 36. 

Reprinted from Ciorn. S(>c. Asiat. Ital. 1912. The article was con¬ 
tinued in vol. 26 of the Journal, but the continuation is not avail¬ 
able to me.—Assigns' the dramas to ca. 2nd century a.d. 

90. SuKTHANKAR, V. S. Studies in Bhasa : 

I. On certain archaisms in the Prakrit of these dramas. In 
Jotirn. Amer. Or. Soc. vol. 40 (1928), pp. 248-259. 

II. On the versification of tlie metrical portions of the dramas. 
Ibid. vol. 41 (1921), pp. 107-130. 

III. On the relationship between the CSrudatta and the Mrccha* 
katika. Ibid. vol. 42 (1922), pp. 59-74. 


1 


Vikrama 1970 corresponds to a.d. 1914-15. 
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IV. A concordance of the dramas. In Annals of the Bhandarhar 
Institute, vol. 4 (1923). 

V. A bibliographical note. In Journ. Bombay Branch of 
the Royal As. Sac. vol. 26, pp. 230ff. 

91. Sukthankar, V. S. A note on the dramas of Bhiasa. In 

Shama'a (a Magazine of Art, Literature and Philosophy, pub- 
^ lished in Madras), vol. 3 (1922), p. 59 f. 

A note of a popular character appended to the translation of the 
Svapnavasavadatta, appearing in the same Magazine. 

92. Thomas, F. W. The plays of Bhasa. In Journ. Roy. As. Soc. 

1922, pp. 79-83. 

Sets forth fresh reasons in support of the Bhasa theory, being at 
the same a rejoinder to Barnett, ibid. 1921, pp. 587-589 (see 
No. 61). 

93. Venkataraman, T. L. The Date of Bhasa. In Modern 

Review (Calcutta), vol. 14 (1913), p. 579 f. 

Rejoinder to P. Chaudhuri’s ‘ The Date of Bhasa,’ Mod. Rev. 
vol. 14 (1913), pp. 382-387. See No. 64. 

{247394. WiNTERNiTZ, M. Der indische Dramendichter Bhasa. In 
Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, Jg. 9 (1922), pp. 282-299. 

Contents : 1. Is Bhasa the author of the dramas attributed to 
him ? 2. The date of Bhasa. 3. Some observations on Max 
Lindenau’s “ Bhasa-Studien ” (see No. 79). The Appendix em¬ 
phasises the writer's view that the ascription of the plays to Bhasa 
is nothing more than a ' h>TX)thesis,’ which needs further investi¬ 
gation, and verification. 

95. WiNTERNiTZ, M. Geschichte der indischen Literatur, Band 3 

(1922), pp. 184-202, 205 f., 209 f., 644-646; see also Index 
s. V. Bhasa. 

C. Incidental References. 

96. Bhattanatha Svamin. Mayuraja. In Ind. Ant. 41 (1912), 

p. 141. 

A propos of M. Krishnamacharya’s ascription of Kirandvalt and 
other dramas' to Bhasa (see No. 105). 

97. Deb, Harit Krishna. Udayana Vatsa-raja. Calcutta, 1918, 

pp. 1-9. 

A brochure published by the author himself.—Mainly historical 
gleanings. 

98. Gray, Louis H. Vasavadatta, a Sanskrit romance by Subandlm, 

translated with an introduction and notes. New York, 1913, 
p. 1 f. (of the Introduction). ( = Columbia University Indo^ 
Iranian Series, vol. 8.) 
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99. Jayaswal, K. P. Statues of two Saisunaka emperors (483-409 
B. C.) In The Journ. Bihar and Orissa Research Soc, vol. 5 
(1919), p. 98f. 

The Pratima is dted here to establish the ‘ custom of maintain¬ 
ing a royal gallery of portrait statues,’ such as those of the Sata- 
vahana kings at Nanaghat, and of the Saiisunaga kings, now pre¬ 
served in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

100. Jolly, J. Kollektaneen zum Kautiliya Arthasastra. In Nach- 

richt. kdnigl. Gesell. Wissen. zu Gottingen, 1916, p. 353. 

101. Kale, M. R. In the Introduction to his edition of the Ratnavali, 

Bombay, 1921, pp. xvii-xx. 

Discusses the validity of the alleged quotations' from the Kavi- 
vimai^a of Rajasekhara, published by Narayan Sastri. See also 
the bhumika to the Vani Vilasa edition of the Priyadarsika, 
p. xxvii. 

£248} 102. Konow, Sten. In his review of Hillebrandt’s edition of the 
Mudranakshasa, Ind. Ant. vol. 43 (1914), pp. 65-67. 

103. Konow, Sten. Zur Friihgeschichte des indischen Theaters. In 

Aufsdtze zur KuHur- und Sprachgeschichte, vornehmlich des 
Orients, Ernst Kuhn zum 70. Geburtstage am 7. Februai 
1916 gewidmet von Freunden and Schiilern. Miinchen, 1917, 
pp. 106 ff. 

Embodying views substantially the same as those expressed in his 
work ‘ Das indische Drama’ (see No. 74). 

104. Konow, Sten. In his review of W. Caland’s edition of Gopala- 

kelichandrika, Ind. Ant. vol. 49 (19210), pp. 233-235. 

Chiefly criticises Barnett’s articles on the subject (see Nos. 59 
& 60). 

105. Krishnamacharya, M. A History of the Classical Sanskrit Lite¬ 

rature, Madras, 1906, p. 67. 

Refers to a tradition which ascribes the Udattaraghava, Svapna- 
vasavadatta, and Kiranavali to Bhasa. That passage has been 
criticized by Bhattanatha Svamin, Ind. Ant, vol. 41, p. 141. 

106. Mehendale, K. C. I>ate of 'Sudraka’s Mrcchakatika. In Corti- 

memorative Essays presented to Sir Ramakrishna Gopal 
Bhandarkar, Poona, 1917, pp. 368-370, 374. 

‘ It is an undoubted fact that the Chdrudatta formed a unit in 
the ndtakachakra of Bhasa ... The Cdrudatta printed in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series is evidently a fragment.’ 

107. Narasimhachar, R. In Archaeological Survey of Mysore, 

Annual Report, 1909-10, p. 46. 

The pertinent passages have been excerpted by V. A. Smith, hid. 
Ant, vol. 40, p. 87 f. (see No. 88), 
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108. Nerurkar, V. R. In the Introduction to his edition of the 

Mrichchhakatika, Bombay, 1919, pp. 14-19. 

‘ Charudatta and Mrichchhakatika are probably the productions 
of one and the same author—namely Bhasa. This is not the Pre- 
Kalidasian Bhasa. . .but a Bhasa who was dhavaka washerman 
by caste and who flourished in the time of Shri Harsha (7th 
Century—the first half).* 

109. PiscHEL, R. In Gottifig. Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1883, pp. 1229 ff. 

{249} 110. Saraswati, A. Rangaswami. The age of Bharavi and Dandin 
or the literary history of the Pallava period. In The Quarterly 
Journal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore, vol. 13 (1923), 

p. 686. 

111. Saunders, Virginia. Some literary aspects of the absence of 
tragedy in the classical Sanskrit drama. In Journ. Amer. Or, 
Soc. vol. 41 (1921), pp. 152-156. 



VI. ON THE PRAKRIT OF THE DRAMAS.^ 


This is a rather belated review of the thesis Bhdsa's Prakrit by Dr. 
Wilhelm Printz, which was accepted by the University of Frankfurt as 
‘ Habilitationsschrift ’ in 1919, but which was not published till 1921.~ It is 
undoubtedly the most important contribution^ hitherto made to the study 
of the Prakrit of the thirteen anonymous plays attributed to Bhasa, and as 
such it deserves a detailed notice. Moreover, as the author of the brochure 
contemplates incorporating the published material in a Prakrit Lexicon which 
he is preparing,^ it appeared desirable that before the material is finally em¬ 
bodied in the proposed dictionary, the thesis should be critically examined 
by some one who has made a careful study of these dramas. As I had 
already collected considerable data of a similar kind in the course of my 
study of the dramas, I was in a position to check without much difficulty 
the statements of Printz by comparing them with my own unpublished notes. 
The following revidw is the outcome of this comparison. 

It may be stated at the very outset that the work of Printz represents 
the most painstaking, minute and comprehensive review, hitherto published, 
of the Prakrit of these dramas. As a monument of patient erudition it com¬ 
mands respect, and as a conscientious piece of laborious work it will be 
valued by every {104} serious student not only of the Trivandrum plays but 
also of dramatic Prakrit. The searching criticism to which it is here sub¬ 
jected is not made in a captious spirit of fault-finding; it is offe^red with a 
view to increasing the value and utility of the work. 

A defect which mars considerably the value of this dissertation is the 
axiomatic finality with which Printz postulates the authorship of Bhasa ; 
for though the attribution of the plays to this dramatist may be said not to 
have been satisfactorily disproved,"’ it cannot be contended any longer, in 
face of the numerous valid objections raised against the theory, that it has 
been satisfactorily established either.® Not only does Printz categorically 

1 [JBBRAS NS. 1, 103-117.] 

- Wilhelm Printz : Bhasa s Prakrit^ Frankfurt a. M., 1921, im Selbstverlag, 
p. 17. 

3 The Czech contribution of Lesny to the Bohemian Academy of Sciences 
is to me, unfortunately, a sealed book. Its resume, ZDMG 72 (1918), 293 ff. is 
rather scrappy. 

4 See Printz’s Einleitung (p. 3). 

^ A. Berriedale Keith, Notes on the Sanskrit drama, BSOS 3, 295 ff. 

® See my Studies in Bhasa V, JBBRAS, 26, 234 ; Pisharoti and Pisharoti, 
“Bhasa’s Works"—Are they genuine?, BSOS 3, 107ff.; Kunhan Raja, Bhasa, 
another side, Zeitschr, f. Ind. u. Iran, 2, 247 ff. ; Barnett, BSOS 3, 35 ; and W. £. 
Clark, JAOS 44, 101 f. 
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assume Bhasa’s authorship, his methodology seems to imply also that the 
Trivandrum texts have been handed down in an almost unalloyed condition 
since the time of the supposed author Bhasa ! Printz deals with the Prakrit 
of these plays in the same confident way in which Prof. Luders has dealt 
with the Prakrit of the Turfan fragments of Buddhist dramas.^ In doing 
so, Printz has failed to take into account the essential difference of character 
between the two sets of manuscripts, not to speak of the manner in which 
they have been edited ; he appears not to appreciate the elementary fact tliat 
Prakrit texts are liable to serious mutilation and corruption in the course of 
transmission through centuries, and that they need most careful editing. 
Printz’s method of arguing is most unscientific. 

Even a cursory examination of the Prakrit of these dramas is sufficient 
to show that the manuscripts are full of blunders and inconsistencies. Here 
are some a priori considerations which cast suspicion on the absolute purity 
of the text : the frequent elision in 'Saurasem of t in the termination of 3. 
Sing. Pres, {-ti) and in the ending of the Part. Perf. Pass, {-ta-) (Printz 
32, 39) ; the uniform £105} change of intervocalic -th- to -h- (Printz 16) ; 
the termination of 2. Plu. Indie, and Imp. -ha instead of -dha ( Printz 32); 
the frequent change, in MagadhI, of initial y- to (Printz 17) ; the (ap¬ 
parent) retention of -yy- (derived from Skt. -ry-) in iSauraseni (Printz 21) ; 
evident Dravidianisms^ such as iSaur. -nd- instead of -nt- (Printz 19) ; uni¬ 
form cerebralization of / (initial as well as double) (Printz 18) ; the forms 
attabhavofh, tattabhavam^ (Printz 22) ; palpable Sanskritisms like vissa- 
sihi, samassasihi,^'^ rodidi (Printz 34), amantaani (Printz 32) ; and so on 
and so forth. 

Another—and a more serious—defect in this dissertation of Printz 
arises out of the faulty classification of the Prakrits. It is extremely unfortu¬ 
nate that Printz (p. 6) should have thought fit to style as Magadhi the 
Prakrit of the Cowherds in the two Kfsna dramas. It seems unnecessary to 
point out that a Magadhi in which the Nom. Sing, of thematic stems ends 
in -o is no Magadhi at all ; at least not the Magadhi we know anything of. 
This curious dialect of the Cowherds in Bala, and Panca. has all the appear¬ 
ance of being a western or northern dialect, and may, for the sake of con¬ 
venience, be styled a variety of Sauraseni, as Weller has done but I fail 
to see how it could be called Magadhi. Again, to bracket together the dialect 
of Indra (in Karna.) and of the Pugilists (in Bala.), and to label them as 
Ardhamagadhi^* is not merely a ‘Notbehelf’ (as Printz calls it), but the 

7 Luders, Bruchstucke buddhistischer Dmmcn, Berlin 1911. 

8 PiSCHEL 275. Ibid. 293. lo 495 

Dr. H. Weller, Bdlacarita (Leipzig 1822), Vorwort, p. iii. Banerji-Sastri, 
Bhasa : His age and Magadhi, Journ. of the Bihai & Orissa Res. Soc. 1923, pp. 1 ff. 
admits under Magadhi the dialects of Unmattaka and 8akiara only. 

12 KONOW, Das indische Drama § 11, hesitatingly assigns ArdhamagadhI to 
the dialect of Indra (Kamja.) only. 
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height of inconsequence and arbitrariness. It seems almost as though Printz 
needed ‘ Belege ’ for ArdhamiagadhT in order to complete his case for Bhasa ; 
and the dialect of the Pugilists was the only one handy besides the few sen¬ 
tences spoken by Indra. These facts, unfortunately, make Printz’s citations 
for Magadhi and Ardhamagadhl all but useless. 

Since the appearance of the dissertation of Printz, our knowledge of 
dramatic Prakrit has been considerably furthered through {106} the publica¬ 
tion of the southern texts of other dramas.^'^ Tbe additional light thrown by 
these publications on the practice of southen dramatists and southern scribes 
will necessitate correction in many a hasty generalization of Printz, based 
on an observation of too narrow a field. 

With these preliminary remarks we may proceed to an examination of 
Printz’s treatment of the grammar of the Prakrit of these plays, which begins 
on p. 8 and comprises the major part of the thesis. 

Page 8. {Lim 5) S. pdada- {prdkrta-) Avi. 29 has the usual meaning 
‘ common ’ ; pdadagmiid means ‘ a common prostitute and therefore it is 
not necessary to stretch pdada- to mean ‘ weggejagt,’ as P. does.— {Line 6.) 
There is no need to trace back pdkida- PratijrTi. 13 to prakjta- since prdkrta}), 
(Pkt. pdkido ‘a common fellow’) gives a thoroughly satisfactory sense 
without any difficulty,— (Line 12.) vasabha- and govasaha- Bala. 15 are not 
Mag. ; they may be said to belong to a sub-variety of Saur. assigned to Cow¬ 
herds.— (Lmc 13.) hiaa- Bala. 54 is likewise not Mag.—Thus the distinction 
that P. tries to draw between the iSaur. and Mag. treatments of r (line 9) on 
the ground of the instances cited by him in the first paragraph is illusory.-— 
(Line 18.) S. -uitim ifc. Pratijiia. 44 is noteworthy only as an orthographi¬ 
cal peculiarity ; for the elision of medial v in these mss. cf. R^intz 19. The 
V of -vutti- has been correctly retained in sdhdranavuttim Caru. 7. 5. uttantc- 
(vrttdnta-) Pratijna. 18, Abhi. 24 appears not to have even that justification. 
Tliere should be no hesitation in correcting the text reading to vutlanta, 
since the former appears to owe its existence to the influence of such doubt¬ 
ful forms as pautta- Pratijna. 51, sampduda- Bala. 9.— (Line 24.) amida- 
Bala. 39 is {107} taken from the speech of Vfddhagopalaka and is therefore 
not Mag. 

Page 9. (Line 4.) As we find yeva (i.e. eva with prefixed y-) even in 
the Old iSaur. of the Turfan fragments (Luders 59), the Saur. e{v)va of 
our mss. would appear to be an orthographical blunder ; it is probably nothing 
more than a Sanskritism !— (Line 32.) In odaradl via (avatarati iva) Caru. 


13 Among others MattavilaSa (Trivandrum Skt. Series, no. 55), Kaly^ia- 
saugandhika (BSOS 3, 33 ff.), and the prologue of the Ascaryacud^aai (BSOS 3, 
116f.), besides the southern recensions of classical and post-classical dramas', pub¬ 
lished in the Trivandrum Skt. Seriesi and elsewhere.—^For important additions of 
lengthy Magadhi passages unknown to Pischel and perhaps to Printz, see now W. 
E. Clark, Magadhi and Ardhamagadhi JAOS 44, 96, footnote 44. 

11 
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51 etc. there appears to be a confusion between the use of the enclitikon 
-vva (with subsequent elision of one v and compensation lengthening) 
and that of viaM The alternative forms are odaradiva (for odaradi- 
vva) and odaradi via ; the hybrid forms of our mss. appear to be utterly 
without justification. 

Page 10. {Line 13.) There is no shortening of the end vowel in haddhi 
(hd dhik), which is arrived at by a regular elision of the final consonant; 
on the other hand there is an anomalous lengthening of the end vowel in 
haddhi cited by P. from ^k,— {Line 17.) As the short final of vocatives 
of nouns ending in ~a alternated frequently with the pluti vowel,it is highly 
improbable that the initial of khu should be doubled just after a vocative, 
when it is not doubled in any other position. Weller (ed. Balacarita, p. 38) 
is therefore i:)erfectly justified in emending the ms. reading kkhu (in the four 
isolated cases in) Bala. 34 to khu .— {Line 21.) dhikkhu—dhik-khalu and not 
dhlk khalu. ~{Line 30.) As the Old Saur. of Turfan fragments shows yma, 
the form S. Idisavannayyeva {idfsavamd-^-eva), condemned by P., appears 
tc be correct Pkt. : on the other hand the spurious forms e{v)va, approved 
of by P., have all the appearance of being unauthorized Sanskritisms, as 
already remarked.— {Line 34.) durattanayyeva Bala. 18 is not Mag. 

Page 11. {Line 9.) S. -matta- {-mdtra-) ifc. occurs likewise in Kalyapa- 
saugandhika (ed. Barnett, BSOS 3, 37), ettiammatto maggo. £108} If it 
is an archaism, as it appears to be, it is probably one common to all Mala- 
yalam mss., and not peculiar to the Trivandrum plays. Hema. 1. 81 cites, 
as a matter of fact, both variants tnaita- and metta-. —{Line 34.) P. implies 
that the form purusa- is older than puri^i-. It may be so. But Markapt^eya, 
Prakitasarvasva 9.9, assigns purusa- to Saur. and purisa- to Mahara^tri. 
This suggests that the difference between them is really dialectic, a view fully 
endorsed by the ground-form *pur^a- (Wackernagel, Altind. Gram. 1. §51;. 
In the northern mss., the Maharastii form purisa- appears to have been 
stereotyped. In our mss., however, purusa- may be merely an incorrect (or 
accidentally correct) Tadbhava. 

Page 12, line 20. 5. arihadi, etc. I adhere to the views expressed in my 
Studies in Bhasa I, JAGS 40, 252 f., despite the remarks of Printz on p. 46. 

Page 13, line 3. With -puruva- {-purva-) ifc. of our mss. compare 
ditthapuru[vo] of the Turfan Fragments (Luders 50), not noticed by P. 

Page 14, line 19. P. mentions oggada- Bala. 9, 12 as an exception to the 
rule that the preposition apa- appears invariably as ava- ; but, as a matter 


14 PiscHEL’s observation is that iva becomes -vva after short vowels sporadi¬ 
cally in verses only; one of the examples cited by him is : samusasantivva. But 
the rule holds good only for Mahar., Ardham. and Jaina Mahar. {Gramm. Pkt. Spr. 
143.) 

15 See PiscHEL 71. The length is maintained even in the tertiary stage; cf. 
Bloch, La formation de la longue marathe^ p. 180. 
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of fact, it is better to trace oggada- to udgata-^^ than to apagata- (proposed 
by Chiaya) ; for the instances of the change of short u to short o, see Prini'Z 
Ilf. 

Page 15. {Line 18.) The explanation of ^utthu Idath Bala. 42. (proposed 
in the Chaya and accepted by P.) is unsatisfactory. In view of ^utthu 
gdidam in the parallel passage Paftca. 22, either read ^uUhu idatit, or 
correct the text to $utthu goddam^ following Weller, ed. Balacarita, p. 49. 
There should be really no hesitation in making the correction, since the text 
of the Trivandrum edition is based on one single ms., which swarms with 
mistakes .—{Line 11.) The change of -th- to -h- (instead of -dh-) in Saur. 
appears to be a characteristic of these Malayalam mss. ; thus Kaly^as. (ed. 
Barnett) has kaham (pp. 36, 37, Skt. katham), ndha- (pp. 40, 41, 48, Skt. 
natha-)y etc. Similarly in the extract from the Prologue of the A^ryacuJa- 
maini {BSOS. 3, 117) published by Pisharoti. 

{109} Page 16, line 15. P. does not give the reference for agham ~dhik\ 
but I expect that the Chayia spells it correctly as dhik. 

Page 17. {Line 13.) As regards the change of cch to sc, it should be 
remembered that the rule is seldom followed in the mss. of dramas. Pisciiel 
admits that the texts have mostly cch, and although he adds that the mss. 
show distinct traces of this rule, he cites only instances from the Mrccha. and 
the Com. Pfthvidhara. To judge by the dramatic texts published in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series (such as the Mattavilasa, Subhadradhanarhjaya 
and others), the Malayalam mss. show uniformly cch.^*—{Line 14.) The 
instances P. quotes for the retention of y in Magadhi have been taken mostly 
from the speeches of Cowherds in the two Kfsiia dramas, and are therefore, 
for reasons already given, perfectly irrelevant. Moreover, the instances cited 
lor the irregular change of y to ; in Mag. are more numerous than for the 
correct retention of y. Conversely, the instances for the incorrect retention of 
y in Saur. are almost as numerous as those for the regular change of y to ;. In 
fact, the treatment of y-; in the mss. of our dramas is inconsequent to a 
degree, violating all rules of Pkt. grammar, and cannot therefore be made 
the basis of any inference like that drawn by P. 

Page 18. {Line 16.) The rule regarding the change of r to / is not appli¬ 
cable to the cases P. has in view, the dialect in question not being Mag. ; so 
there is probably no text corruption .—{Line 36.) / for / appears to be a 
characteristic of Malayalam mss. ; cf. Kalyaiias. (ed. Barnett) p. 41 lak- 
kkladi, p. 42 saggadaccht, p. 49 bahalattana .—But it is never carried out 
quite so consistently as in the Trivandrum texts. My surmise is that the 
editor has normalized the spelling and written I throughout, irrespective of 
tlie ms. spelling. 

16 Apte’s Dictionary gives sub voce ud-gam- the meaning ‘ to depart (as life).' 

17 See W. E. Clark, JAOS 44, 82-93. 
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Page 20. {Line 13.)' The confusion between the i§aur. and Mag. treat¬ 
ments {-m- and -wn-) of the Skt. -jn- is so complete in our mss. and besides 
so common in all classes of mss. that to my mind it is most uncritical to 
assume that -mi- has crept into our texts through contamination with younger 
texts.— {Line 15.) The examples yaMa Bala. 9 and lanno Bala. 10 cited by 
P. as Mag. £110} are not Mag.— {Line 17.) The treatment of Skt. -ny- is 
analogous and P. himself cites a very illuminating example : 5. dakkhinnadd, 
sadakkhinna, sadakkhinna, and adakkhima .— {Line 33.) Owing to the un¬ 
certainty characterizing the ligature -yy- in southern mss., we cannot attach 
much importance to the spelling uyymia- {udydna-) Avi. 2, 4 ; it may be 
read as uyydna- or as ujjdna- ; see below. 

Page 21. {Line 4f.) The examples anna-, kamad, and ndsa- cited by 
P. from Bala, are not Mag., but, as pointed out often enough above, a variety 
of iSaur.— {Line 12.) Barnett in his edition of the Kalyaijas. {BSOS 3, 36, 
footnote 5) states that in his ms. the word ayya is spelt ama,^^ and therefore 
in all likelihood the Trivandrum mss. also follow the same orthography, 
although Ganapati Sastri is silent on the point. It must thus be regarded as 
still uncertain whether the ligature is to be read as -yy- or as or again be 
looked on as representing a sound intermediate between the two (Pischel 
193, 284). P. adds that the reading -yy- is assured, because of the hesitating 
orthography in words like niyyddedi- niddedi, but in this P. is grossly mis¬ 
taken ; for P. admits that is preserved only—or at least mostly— at tlie 
point of contact in a compound, but is elided generally in the middle of a 
word (Printz 15) ; riiddedi may therefore stand for nijddedi as well as for 
myddedi, since intervocalic is dropped in the same way as intervocalic -y-, 
cf antaa- {antaja) Avi. 14, puania (pujaniya-) Cam 34 rod {rdjd) Svapna. 
6 etc. Thus it is evident that it is a futile attempt to try to place the treat¬ 
ment of Skt. -ry- in our dramas on the same footing as in the Turfan Frag- 
ments.i” 

Page 22, line 13. The Chayia is perfectly right in explaining the com¬ 
pound satthlkida- as .^asthikrta- ; see Morgenstierne, Ueber das Verhdltnis 
zivischen Cam. u. Mrccha. 30. The rendering of P. is grammatically fault¬ 
less ; unfortunately it makes no sense. Expand the compound sa^thl{smn- 
bandhi)kTtadevakdrya- {= krtasa^thisambandhidevakdrya-) ‘one who lias 
performed the religious duties £111} (pertaining) to the sixth’ ; for the trans¬ 
position of the members of a compound, see Pischel 603 ; for the significance 
of the sixth, see the discussion on the tithi scheme and the time analysis 
of the Cam. in my Studies in Bhasa III, JAOS. 42, 67 ff. Lastly, it may be 
pointed out that the usual reflex of -^th-, in our plays, is -tth- and not tth- ; 

See also his footnote to Pisharoti's transliteration of the Prologue of the 
Ascaryacud^anji, BSOS 3, 116. 

Lesny {ZDMG 72, 207) has fallen in the same trap, through the omission 
of the editor to report about the orthographical peculiarity of southern mss. 
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cf. atthavdvdrd (arthavydpdrd) Oaru. 10, attha {artha-) Svapna. 54, and 
ehewhere. 

Page 23, line 12. P. has failed to notice that nikkhanta- of our dramas 
has a i^arallel in nikkhanta- of the Turfan Fragments (Luders 61). 

Page 26. {Line 12). The Mag. in which the Nom Sing, of thema¬ 
tic stems ends in -o, as already remarked, is no Mag.-^’ Printz’s treatment of 
the dialect of the Cowherds as Mag. has been rightly rejected by Weller, 
ed. Bala. Vorwort, p. iii f.— {Line 14.) Better to correct the text reading to 
Nandagovaputto pa^udo Bala. 35 as Weller (op. cit. p. 410) has done, be¬ 
cause the construction of a loc. abs. with jadappahudi is liarsh.— (Line 15.) 
The Ardham. in which the Nom. Sing, of thematic stems ends in -o is no 
Ardham.— {Line 30.) It is a notable observation of P. that in the plays 
before us there are instances of Acc. Plu. Masc. ending in -dni in Saur. and 
Mag. But his remarks on the subject call forth following comment. (1) 
All the examples cited by P. but one are from Saur. ; the exception is amhd- 
lUakdni Caru. 14. (2) With the exceptions of two adjectives, tddisdm and 

amhdlisakdni, all the words refer to inanimate objects {kesa, gucchaa, gumhaa, 
giina, padra, mdsaa phana, saadaa and pataha). (3) In the example Idyi 
ddva sehdlidgumhadni pekkhdmi kusumiddni vd na vetti Svapna. 33, gmyjha- 
dni is Nom. Plu. and not Acc. Plu. P. was evidently misled by the position 
ol pekkhdmi and has taken gumhadni as its object. The object of pekkkdmi, 
however, is not gumhadni, but the whole sentence tdni {112} ddva sehdlia' 
etc. (4) Pkt. grammarians (Hema. 1. 34) permit the optional forms gun a 
(m.) and gundihi (n.) and therefore the suggested change in Caru. 47 is 
quite uncalled for ; P. has here again been misled by the Chaya. The text 
reading is dkapumsapakkhavddidd savvagundnani hanii ; and P. wants to 
correct the text reading gundnmh to gundni ; but gundnam is clearly nothing 
more than an incorrect contraction of gund nani. (5) It is questionable 
whether we have to correct pdndni (Svapna.) to pdnd, or to correct pdnd 
(Pratijha.) to pdndni ; or again to let them both stand, like so many doub¬ 
lets in Pkt. (6) With regard to mdsadni, it should be remarked that in Caru. 
5 the Nom. Plu. has the identical form mdsadnir^ which makes it doubtful 
whether in Pratijha. the word is used as mas. or as neut. (7) If sakata is 
n., saadaa- could, I think, quite easily be also n. I am not able to check the 


The use of the cerebral 5 is certainly peculiar. Though unnoticed by 
Prakrit grammarians' it is not altogether unknown to Prakrit orthography. The 
Shah'bazgarhi, Mansera and Kalsi versions of A^ka’s edicts are full of words spelt 
with the cerebral A few examples chosten at random are : Rock Edict XII Sh 
savrapfa^amdam, M savrapra^adani, K ^avdpd^ariidani ; III M parisa ; XIII K se 
at hi emu^aye ; ibid. a{havc^dbhisita^d devdn'am piya^a Piyada^ine Idjine ; VIII SJi 
dasava^abhisita sato. 

21 The text reading is : avia dakkhimmdsadni bhavhsanti, repeated by the 
Vidu^aka on p. 6 of the text. 
llA 
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example, as P. has omitted to give the reference to the text. (8) As a refer¬ 
ence to the Petersb. Diet, will show, pataka- is used sometimes as n. and 
what is more important is that the passage cited (Bala. 62) is not Ardham. 
(9) P. has not given a single instance of any of these words being actually 
used in these pk^ys with masc. ending to show that they are used in (the 
Prakrit of these dramas as masc. nouns; on the other hand, he has cited 
(p. 25) a number of cases in which the gender has actually changied from 
m. to n. : mkusa, purusakdra, gu4a, naxaka, vdsa, svapna^ and 
some of which are used in both genders indiscriminately. And as pointed 
out above, none of these words (with the exception of the two adjectives) are 
piotected against neutralization by their meaning, as they are all names of 
inanimate objects. (10) I.^stly, it is worth remembering that Prof. Luders, 
after a most exhaustive and minute investigation of the entire material, has 
succeeded in establishing this peculiar form for Ardham. and Mag. only ; 
for i^aur. its propriety is still questionable (Luders, Epigraphische Beitrage 
III ~ Sitzungsb. Preuss. Akad. 1913, p. 1009). It should seem then that 
while there is a distinct possibility that some of the instances cited by P. are 
Acc. Plu. Masc. formed with the termination 'dm, in others there has most 
probably been a change of gender. The claim of P. is justified to {113} a 
certain extent, but it is undeniable that P.. considerably over-shoots the 
mark. 

Page 27. {Line 23.) The propriety of assuming a Loc. Sing. Fern, in 
-dam is questionable; we should sooner assume an unauthorized Sanskritism. 
— {Line 27.) vtrid Caru. 79 has been correctly construed in tlie Chaya as 
Nom. ; Printz has been apparently misled by the text reading vdddanti, 
which is only a misprint for vddlanti, duly corrected in the second edition 
(p. 97).— {Line 32.) There is no need to correct Ujjaitfio to Ujjairde in 
Svapna. 21, 22 (first ed. pp. 20, 21), since Ujjaiffio is not Gen. Sing, but a 
nominal adj. (= Ujjayinika- or Ujjayiniya-) derivoi from Ujjayini; P. has 
again allowed himself to be misled by the Chaya. 

Page 30. {Line 2.) P. has misunderstood the passage cited by him ; 
the subject of bhavissadi is uvdanam and not tdni, which is the predicate! — 
{Line 3.) tdni Svapna. 33 is not Acc. Plu. Masc. but Nom. Plu. Neut. (see 
above).— {Line 35.) It is uncertain whether imdni Pratijna. 46 should be 
regarded as Masc. or Neut., since tndsaar^i Caru. 5, 6 has been used once as 
Nom. Plu. (see above). 

Page 31, lines 29-31. 6. saitht, sattarm and attham refer to the day of 
the lunar month, and not to the hour of the day ; cf. atthanu khu ajja Caru. 
53. Further kdlaf llhamt Pratijna. 50 is not the ‘ black eighth hour,’ but the 
eighth day of the dark fortnight of iSravaina when Kr§i}a was bom, a day also 
known as Kr§iri^tami. 

Page 34, line 27. The text reading vdddanti C&m. 79 is only a misprint, 
as already remarked, for vddianti, corrected in the second edition. The sign 
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of the medial ? was displaced and knocked off by the superior Devanagari 
figure 4. The Chaya correctly renders it as vddyante, a fact which should 
have put P. on the right track. 

Page 35, line 36. It is not quite clear to me what P. means by future 
forms with thematic -f-, unless he is referring to forms like ukkantkhsidi 
Svapna. 17, jivissidi Dutagh. 54. The Turfan fragments have preserved 
pavvajissiti (Luders 48, footnote 1). 

Page 36, line 23. No need to correct pucchiadi to pacchiadi, if the sen- 
fence is imderstood aright; see Belloni-Filippi, Note £114} critiche ed 
esegetiche al '' Carudatta ” di Bhasa, Riv, studi orient. 9, 586. 

Pflge 41, line 16. In explaining damia Pratijnia. 11 as Abs. of rt. gam, 
P. follows the Chaya, and has been misled again ; for by reading the passage 
himself, he could have seen that dgamya in that context does not make any 
sense ; here damia is obviously = dcamya, dcarmna being a ceremony wliich 
always precedes the pranSma. The stage direction dcamya is particularly 
frequent in these plays. 

Page 44. {Line 11.) S. dma occurs in the Brhatkatha^lokasairhgraha 5. 
114 and 9.70, as pointed out by Winternitz, Ostasiat. Zeitsch. 9, 290, and 
in Mattavilasa.—(Line 19.) iS. uvanhdria Avi. 79, to judge by the context, 
is not ' Waschwasser,’ but some other accessory of the bath, perhaps oint¬ 
ment.— {Line 26.) The reference for kumbhavalda has been left out inadver¬ 
tently. 

Page 45. {Line 2.) If tunnid is the same as tunhid of the second edi¬ 
tion (p. 21) it will hardly be necessary to assume the improbable meaning 
‘ Schwiegertochter ’ for an imaginary word tunnid, since tunhid is a regular 
derivative of Skt. tu^nikd * silent,’ which gives a thoroughly satisfactory 
sense; see my translation (Oxford University Press 1923), p. 21.— {Line 
4.) The successive steps by which pankhu Bala. 14 is reached appear to 
be these : Skt. pdmsu > Pkt. pdmm,'^- pdmkhu, pcmikhu ; whether the form 
is valid and admissible is another question ; about the meaning, however, 
there cannot be any doubt; see Weller, Die Abenteuer des Knaben Krischna, 
Anmerkungen, p. 94— {Line 7.) Instead of correcting vadivassaa- Caru. 1, 
4 to padivassaa- (as suggested by P.), adopt the reading of ms. kha, parli- 
vessa- (Skt. prativesya-) Caru. 4 footnote.—(Liw€ 13.) S. padisard is, as 
Ganapati Sastri in his commentary to the second edition of the Pratijna. 
explains, a charmed protective thread worn round the arm {hastadhdryam 
rak^dsutram) ; in support he quotes KeSava : pratisarastu sydd hastasutre 
nr$andayoh | ... vranasuddhau ca kecit tu striydm pratisardm viduh ij.— 
{Line 21.) For S. lan4uo, see now Morgenstierne, Ueber das Verhdltnis 
zwischen Cdru. u. Mfccha. p. 27 f., who has undoubtedly proposed a very 


22 Wackernagel, Altind. Gramm. 1 § 118^ 
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satisfactory explana-£ll5}-tion.— {Line 22.) For lohi also see Morgen- 
STIERNE, op. cit. p. 26, who refers to a Divyavadana passage cited by 
Monier-Williams.— (Lm^ 24.) Both the form and meaning of honli- 
Svapna. 59 are quite clear. The Chaya. rightly explains it as hunkrti; honti 
- hum-ti for hum iti, lit. ‘ hum making, that is, following the narrative 
with the ejaculation ‘hum,’ in order to show continued attention ; see my 
(O.U.P.) p. 57 and explanatory note 20. Cf. the analogous derivatives 
jhat-iti, ta^-itiy and see examples in Kasika to Panini 6. 1. 98. See also 
now Belloni-Filippi, Riv studi orient. 10, 370. 

We will now revert to p. 5 of the thesis, where Printz has presented in 
a collected form the most important peculiarities of the Prakrit of the?e 
dramas, which establish, according to him (p. 47), the antiquity of the 
dramas, as also in a remote manner the authorship of Bhasa. In regard to 
these alleged peculiarities,I have to submit the following remarks and 
reservations : (1) metta-{mdtra-) according to P. is later than matta-. It 
may be so. But matta- is mentioned by grammarians like Hemacandra and 
occurs in the Kalyaiias. also. It cannot therefore be said to be peculiar to 
the Trivandrum plays. (2) Svarabhakti u in purusa- is correct in ;§aur. 
according to Markaiideya. (3) -puruva-(instead of -puvva-Skt -purva-) ifc. 
is found in the Turfan Fragments, and may therefore be regarded as a genuine 
archaism. (4) The regular cerebralization of / is a characteristic of Mala- 
yalam mss., also found in most of the southern editions of classical dramas 
recently published ; it is not a peculiarity of the Trivandrum plays. (5) 
In the hesitation between the reflexes -nn- and -nn- (Turfan-ww-) of jh- I 
see a confusion between the Saur. and Mag. forms, an explanation which 
harmonises with the frequent representation of -ny- by -nn- (the Turfan mss. 
show -WW-). (6) The alleged change of -dy-(m ud-y-) and -<ry- to -yy- is 
un-£ll6}-certain, since the symbol used in southern mss. to represent the 
ligature is ambiguous. These doubts are only strengthened by the incon¬ 
sequent treatment of initial y-. (7) The change of -ks- to -kkh- instead of 

-cch- signifies nothing relative to the age of the plays. (8) Some of the 
instances of Acc. Plu. Masc. ending in -ani cited by P. are valid ; others are 
doubtful or spurious. (9) Nom. Acc. Plu. Neut. in -dni appears to be a 
common, if not the regular, form in Malayalam mss. (10) The Loc. Sing. 
Fern, ending in -dam, as well as attdnam (for attdnaam), I r^ard as Sans- 
kritisms, as there is no authority for them anywhere else. (11) vaa7h, 
amhdam, tava, and kissa are true archaisms, as they are documented by 
actual instances in the Turfan Fragments. But it appears now that they 


23 See also W. E. Clark, JAOS 44, 101 f.— Clark takes exception to my use 
of the term ‘ archaism,’ but there can be, I think, no question that the forms menr 
tioned by me are ‘ archaic ’; that is to say they belong to the ^ Old Prakrit ’ in 
contradistinction to the rest of the Prakrit of the dramas, which is mostly ‘ Middle 
Pr^jt.’ That is partly the sense in which I us^* the word ‘ ^chaic/ 
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are not peculiar to the Trivandrum plays, since they are also found in other 
Malayalam mss. of, in part,* very late plays such as the Mattavilasa, Naga- 
nanda and others. (12) kocci I am unable to account for. (13) In vievv of 
the genh~ of the Turfan fragments, ganHadi appears to be a misformation, a 
hybrid Tadbhava. (14) The Part. Pres. Pass, in -xamdna-, I am inclined 
to regard with suspicion. (15) As has been observed by P. and other 
writers, these mss. contain clear instances of the) inhibition of simplification 
of double consonants and compensation lengthening. Malayalam mss. in 
general, as appears from text editions of dramas published in recent years, 
favour this inhibition. (16) karia and gacchia are true archaisms; but 
damia should be deleted from the list, since it is a reflex not of dgamya but of 
dcamya. (17) The use of md with Imp., Inf. or Abs. and the employ¬ 
ment of Part. Perf. Pass, as nomen actionis are matters of style and have 
no bearing on the question of the age of the plays. 

The more important of the general observations regarding the Prakrit 
of these plays scattered through the above pages may be conveniently sum¬ 
marized as follows. Firstly, even if these plays be Bhasa dramas (or as 
some scholars think adaptations of Bhasa dramas), the Prakrit they contain 
is not necessarily Bhasa's Prakrit, since our mss. are barely 300 years old. 
Secondly, owing to faulty classification Printz’s citations of Mag. and 
Ardham. forms are useless for purposes of dialect differentiation. Thirdly, 
£117} we cannot be sure that forms like matta {mdtra)\ purusa (puru^a), 
eva are archaic, or even legitimate Prakrit forms, unless we find corroboration 
from more reliable sources ; they may be mere Sanskritisms. Fourthly, the 
treatment of the ligature's ;w, ny, ry in our mss. is confused and inconsequent; 
hence in regard partly to the near ix)ssibility of confusion between §aur. and 
Mag. forms, and partly to the ambiguity of the symbol representing the liga¬ 
ture ;;-yy, Printz’s attempt to bring the treatment of these conjuncts in a 
line with their treatment in the Turfan fragments and to base thereon chrono¬ 
logical conclusions regarding the stage of development of Bhasa’s Prakrit 
may be regarded as having signally failed. Fifthly, the most important con¬ 
tribution to the subject made by Printz is to have shown that the mss. of 
our plays contain some instances of the Acc. Plu. Masc. ending in -dxii though 
the instances are not quite as numerous as Printz supposes them to be. 
Sixthly, besides this noteworthy form the mss. contain a few more instances 
of genuine Prakrit archaisms ; but as these latter are met with also in Mala¬ 
yalam mss. of classical dramas and of even later southern productions, Ihe 
Prakrit argument is inconclusive and cannot by itself be safely made the 
basis of chronology. Seventhly and lastly, a satisfactory solution of the 
Bliasa question cannot be reached from a study merely of the Prakrits of 
the plays. 

July 1924, 
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The previous history^ of the discussion centering round the thirteen 
anonymous dramas discovered by Pandit Ganapati Sastri and attributed by 
him to Bhasa is sufficiently well known, and there fe no need to repeat it 
here in detail. It will suffice to observe that many distinguished scholars, 
whose researches in Sanskrit literature entitle them to speak with authority, 
fully agree with the learned editor of the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, and 
whole-heartedly support him in attributing these plays to Bhasa. The theory 
has not however won entire satisfaction. Prominent among the dissenters are : 
Ramavatara Sarma Pandeya, Barnett, Bhattanatha Svamin, Rangacarya 
Raddi, Kane, and (latterly also) Pisharoti, who all agree in placing the 
dramas after the seventh century a.d., and in regarding them as the work 
of some paltry playwright or playwrights. Between these extremes lie the 
views of WiNTERNiTZ and myself. We accepted the Bhasa theory, but not 
without some reserve; while recognizing that the propounder and the sup¬ 
porters of the hypothesis had a strong prima facie case, we held at the same 
time that the evidence adduced did not amount to a conclusive proof (see 
above, vol. 26, p. 232). 

One peculiarity of the Bhasa problem appears not to have been clearly 
realized by most previous writers on the subject. This peculiarity ivS that 
there is not a single argument advanced on either side that may be regarded 
as conclusive and that has not been, or cannot, be, met by an almost equally 
sound argument on the opposite side. 

Let us consider some individual instances. Take the fact that the title 
of the work and the name of the author are not mentioned {127} in the 
rudimentary sthdpand of these plays. This omission is explained by the sup¬ 
porters of the theory on the assumption that in pre-classical times details 
like these were left to the preliminaries and are therefore not found in the 
sthdpand,^ The explanation possesses a certain degree of probability, but 
nothing more since it involves an unsupported and unproved, though plausible, 
assumption.—On the other hand those writers who deny the authorship of 
Bliasa explain the omission on the ground that the plagiarists or adapters, 
whose handiworks these dramas are, had very obvious reasons to remain 


♦ [JBBRAS NS. 1. 126-143.) 

1 Bibliographical material will be found in my “ Studies in Bhasa (V) ”, 
above vol. 26, ppi. 230 ff. 

2 Keith, The Sanskrit Drama (Oxford 1924), p. 1^1, 
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nameless, an assumption, on the face of it, not less improbable than the 
other.3 

Next take the lack of accord with the rules of theorists like Bharata, as 
seen in the admittance, into our plays, of stage fights and death scenes, which 
were avoided in the classical drama, and are in part expressly forbidden by 
Bharata. This has been utilized by the protagonists of the theory as another 
proof of the antiquity of the plays. But this explanation, like the previous 
one, has all the appearance of being another subtle attempt at exploiting our 
ignorance of pre-classical technique, being in the last analysis nothing more 
nor less than a deduction from the a proH assumption that the plays in dis¬ 
pute are pre-classical. The Mahabhasya passage enlisted by Keith { Th >^ 
Skt. Drama, p. 110) in this connection does not in any . way countenance the 
assumption ; for Weber’s theory of mimic killing of Karhsa and mimic bind¬ 
ing of Bali, which has repeatedly been shown to be inadequate, must, un¬ 
fortunately, be finally abandoned now, after the conclusive proofs brought 
forward by Prof. Luders^ to show that the Saubhikas and the Granthikas 
were both merely raconteurs or rhapsodes.—The conflict with the rules of 
treatises on rhetorics admits of another explanation, which must be pro¬ 
nounced to be quite as plausible as the former, if not still more so. These 
innovations, it has been urged, have been introduced in quite recent times 
with a view to producing a more arresting stage effect, to striking a more 
popular note in the presentation of Sanskrit plays; and there is ample evi¬ 
dence to show that these plays have indeed been very popular, as stage 
{.128} plays, in Malayalam, where some of them are even now regularly 
produced by professional, hereditary actors, locally known as Cakyars and 
Nafigyars (Pisharoti, BSOS 3, 112 f.) 

Then there is the argument based on similarities in diction and ideas 
between these plays and some celebrated plays such as Sakuntala. These simi¬ 
larities are clearly equivocal. While they can on the one hand be used^ to 
prove that the striking ideas of the author of the anonymous plays have been 
freely borrowed and cimplified by others, they can on the other hand be also 
used, with equal cogency, to support the view that the anonymous compilers 
of these plays have found in the works of classical dramatists a splendid 
hunting ground for bans mots and happy thoughts.® And the protagonists 
of the theory have to admit that no strict proof of indebtedness is possible. 
Keith (op. cit. p. 124) confidently assures us that “the evidence is suffi¬ 
cient to induce conviction to any one accustomed to weighing literary evidence 
of borrowing.” Yes, but what is the test of one’s being “accustomed to 
weighing literary evidence of borrowing ” ? Presumably, the susceptibility 
to the conviction being induced ! 


3 Pisharoti, BSOS 3, 115. “EHe Saubhikas,” 1916, 698 ff. 

3 See for instance Ganapati Sastri in the Introduction to his edition of SV. 
® Cf. Raja in Zeitschr. f. Ind, u. Iran, (ZII.) 2, 260. 
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Then there are verses in these dramas that are found cited or criticized 
in different treatises on rhetorics. They have been used by those who favoui 
the Bhasa theory to corroborate their view that these are works of a veiy 
considerable writer, who could be no other than Bhasa. The rhetoricians 
being mostly silent on the point, we do not know that the verses quoted were 
taken from dramas by Bhasa. It cannot however be denied that the view 
can claim for itself a certain degree of plausibility.--On the other hand it is 
also not quite impossible that these verses might have been appropriated for 
their own use by adapters at a moment when the creative faculty, being too 
severely taxed, had refused to function further. 

Great capital has been made by the opponents of the theory out of certain 
verses which arc cited as Bhasa’s in anthologies of Sanskrit verse, but are 
not found in the present plays.’ The ar- £129} -gument is not as sound as 
it at first sight appears. It is easy to explain their absence on the hypothesis 
tliat the supposed author had written further plays or poems which may be 
the sources of these citations (Keith, op. cit. p. 1’05). And if that does not 
suffice it may, with some plausibility, be urged that these verses have been 
excerpted from some lost recensions of these dramas. We need only recall 
the well-known fact that in the third act of the Bengali recension of Sakuntala 
one scene is four or five times as long as the corresponding portion in the 
Devanagarl recension ; even the names of the dramatis personae are in part 
different in the two recensions.^ As a last resort one may even enlist the 
unquestionable facts that in these anthologies the names of authors are fre¬ 
quently misquoted, the same verse is attributed to different authors, and 
finally verses attributed even to Kalidasa and other celebrated dramatists are 
not found in their extant works. 

I have so far dealt with some of the minor arguments advanced on 
either side and tried to show that they are utterly inconclusive. There are 
however some arguments tliat arc considered by their propounders as decisive 
in character, and to these we shall now’ turn our attention. 

One of these arguments is that our plays are begun by the Sutradhara, in 
contradistinction to the classical plays, and that this characteristic of the 
plays by Bhasa has been pointedly alluded to by Baiiia in the distich in which 
he celebrates the great dramatist. This argument on which the supporters 
of the theory place so much reliance is doubly fallacious, and the great effort 
made to find in this fact a proof conclusive of the authorship of Bhasa must 
definitely be pronounced a failure. The verse from the Har§acarita states 
merely that Bhasa’s dramas were begun by the Sutradhara. It is the perver¬ 
sion of all probability to find in this innocuous statement a distinguishing 
characteristic of Bhasa dramas, because every Sanskrit play we know of, 

’ Cf. Ramavatara Sarma Pandeya, Sdradd, vol. 1, p. 7. 

» Sakuntala ed. Monier Williams (Oxford 1876), Preface, p. vii. 
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all the dramas by Kalidasa, Har§ca, Bhavabhuti and other dramatists, were 
likewise begun by the Sutradhara. The latter fact is somewhat obscured by 
the circumstance that instead of the correct shorter formula ndndyante 
£130} sutradhdraljL, some northern manuscripts read : 

ndndyante tatahi pravUati sutradhdraii, 

these words being placed between the benedictory verse (or verses) with 
wliich all dramatic manuscripts begin, and the introductory prose speech of 
the Sutradhara. When the stage direction reads merely ndndyante sutradhd- 
idlh there is no question that the Sutradhara does not enter at the point 
where this stage direction is inserted, and must be supposed to be on the 
stage already, for the simple reason that the manuscripts contain no stage 
direction announcing his entry. Who recites the nanda follows from the direc¬ 
tion of the Ndtyasdstra of Bharata (Ed. Kavyamala, adh. 5, v. 98) : 

sutradhdrah pathet tatra madhyamam sv^am dsritalji 
ndndim .... 

In view of this clear statement of Bharata, can we legitimately draw any 
conclusion other than that the nandi of the classical dramas was recited by 
the Sutradhara himself ? Thus, according to the testimony of the vast majo¬ 
rity of manuscripts and conformably to the rules of rhetoricians, the proce¬ 
dure is that the Sutradhara first recites the benedictory stanzas (with which 
manuscripts of all dramas commence) and then proceeds with the prose 
speech assigned to his role. '"The words ndndyante sutradhdrah of the northern 
manuscripts then mean : “ at the end of the nandi the Sutradhara (continues 
speaking)’'. This is the view of the commentator Jagaddhara,® and it appears 
to be perfectly sound. If it is admitted that the plays without exception were 
begun by the Sutradhara with the recitation of benedictory stanzas, it is clear 
that the position and the wording of the first stage direction has nothing 
whatsoever to do with the question whether the play is begun by the stage- 
director or not. The only difference between the manuscripts of the Trivan¬ 
drum plays and the northern manuscripts of classical plays is as regards 
nomenclature, as has been already pointed out by Winternitz {Ostasiat. 
Zeitschr. 9, 285). Such being the case, it cannot any longer be maintained 
that Bairia had the intention of drawing attention to any distinguishing char¬ 
acteristic of Bhasa’s £131} works by saying that his plays were sutradhara- 
krtdrambha. Batja’s only object is, as Keith (op. cit. p. 91) has justly re¬ 
marked, ‘‘ to celebrate Bhasa’s fame, and to show his wit by the comparison 
in the same words with some not very obvious object of comparison.’ Baija's 
verse is merely a subh^ita, as will now be admitted by every unbiassed 
critic. The discussion whether in this verse from the Har§acarita there is an 
allusion to some technical innovation of Bhasa in shortening the preliminaries, 


9 


Matatmddhava, Ed. Bombay Skt. Series, p. 6. 
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combining ^the functions of the Sutradhara and the Sthapaka, taking the pro¬ 
logue away from the Sthapaka and placing it in the mouth of the Sutra- 
dliara and much other vague speculation of the kind ( Lindenau, Bhdsa- 
Studien, pp. 10, 37) is mere verbiage. The Trivandrum plays at any rate 
offer no occasion for the discussion of these questions and, what is more 
important, furnish no answers to them. 

Our conclusions on this point may be summarized thus : (1) the nandi, 
which used to precede all dramatic representations, being invariably recited 
by the Sutradhara, all Sanskrit dramas are sutradhdrakrtdrambha ; (2) it is 
thus wholly inadmissible to regard this attribute as specifying a distinguish¬ 
ing characteristic of Bhasa’s dramas; and therefore (3) the argument which 
seeks in the position and the wording, in our manuscripts, of the stage direc¬ 
tion ndndymte etc. a proof conclusive of Bhasa’s authorship is utterly devoid 
of cogency. Furthermore, it has now been shown that all Malayalam manus¬ 
cripts of dramas begin in the identical manner. If it then still be true (as 
Keith asserts, Ind. Ant. 1923, 60) that “ by this decidedly noteworthy fact ” 
(namely, that these plays are begun by the Sutradhara,) they are “eligible 
to be considered Bhasa’s ”, then all Sanskrit dramas are likewise eligible to be 
considered Bhasa’s ! 

Several efforts have been made to prove in these dramas traces of later 
date than KMidasa; but most of the arguments,^^^ as has in part already 
been shown, are quite inadequate to support the conclusion. It is also im¬ 
possible to find cogency in the argument advanced first—to my knowledge— 
by Kane,^^ and then repeated recently by Barnett^^ ^j^^t the Nydyasdstra 
of Medhatithi men- £132} -tioned in the Pratima is the same as the Menu- 
bhd^ya by Medhatithi (c. 10th century). The different Astras have been 
mentioned in the Pratima (v. 8/9) in the following order : the Mdnavlya 
Dharmasdstray the Mdhesvara Yogaidstray the Bdrhaspatya Arthasdstray 
Medhatithi’s Nydyasdstra and lastly the Prdeetasa Sfrdddhakalpa. If the view 
mentioned above be right, we should, in the first place, be unable to explain 
satisfactorily why the Nydyasdstra of Medhatithi should be separated from 
the Dharmasdstras of Manu ; then there is the difficulty that the Manubhd^ya 
is, strictly speaking, neither a work on Nyaya (Logic) nor a sastra (Keith, 
BSOS 3, 295). More important than these is in my opinion the following 
consideration. There is something so incongruous in citing Medhatithi’s com¬ 
mentary on Manu in juxtaposition with such §astras as the Dharma, Yoga, 
and Artha, and the &rdddhakalpay said in this passage to be proclaimed by 
gods and progenitors of the human race like Manu, Mahe^vara, Brhaspati, 
and Pracetas, that, to say the least, the explanation cannot be considered 
very happy. In fact the context compels the conclusion that the Nyaya- 

For instance, Pisharoti, BSOS 3, 107 f. 

11 Vividha-jfiam-vistdray vol, 51 (1920), p. 100, 

12 BSOS 3, 35. 
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sastra is a science of the same order as the other sastras mentioned in the 
list, and that Medhatithi is an author, real or imaginary, of the same stand¬ 
ing as the rest of the authorities mentioned by Ravaija. Whether such a 
work as Medhiatithi’s Nydyasastta (or at least some notice of it) has come 
down to us or not seems to me immaterial. Moreover the boast of Ravai>a» 
the primeval giant, that he has studied Medhatithi’s commentary on Manu 
would be such a ludicrous anachronism that we must refuse to credit even 
an alleged plagiarist of the tenth or eleventh century with such an abysmal 
absurdity. The only effect of admitting such an explanation of the Nydya- 
sastra would be to make the enumeration and the whole boast of Ravaoa 
farcical, which is far from being the desired effect. It is thus impossible 
to accept the identification of the Medhatithi of the Pratima with the com¬ 
mentator on the Manusmrti. 

Now finally the Prakrit argument. At one time I myself held the view 
that the archaisms in the Prakrit of these plays would throw some light on 
their age; but my anticipations have not been realized. It has now been 
shown that in Malayalam manuscripts of dramas of even Kalidasa and 
Har§a we come across archaisms £133} of the type which are claimed to be 
peculiar to the Prakrit of the dramas in dispute : most of these alleged pecu¬ 
liarities recur moreover in dramas by southern writers of the sixth and later 
centuries (Pisharoti, BSOS 3, 109). It should seem that the Prakrit of 
the dramas, is a factor depending more on the provenance and the age of 
manuscripts than on the provenance and the age of the dramatist. In the 
course of a lengthy review of Bhdsds Prakrit (1921) by Printz, published 
elsewhere, I have expressed it as my opinion that the Prakrit archaisms can¬ 
not by themselves be safely made the basis of chronology, and that a satis¬ 
factory solution of the Bhasa question cannot be reached from a study of 
the Prakrit alone (above, pp. 103 ff.). With ponderous dogmatism Keith 
insists that “ there being evidence of Bhasa’s popularity ”—strictly speaking, 
only of the plays attributed to Bhiasa—** with the actors in Malayalam, it is 
only necessary to suppose that they modified the Prakrit of the later plays 
in some measure to accord with the Prakrit of Bhasa ” (Keith, BSOS 3, 296). 
The explanation would have value if, and only if, all the plays in dispute 
could on independent evidence be confidently attributed to Bhasa ; but such 
is not the case. Keith’s argument only begs the question. 

♦ ♦ « 

However desirable it may be to obtain a decisive answer to the main 
question in the affirmative or negative, it is quite clear that neither of the 
solutions proposed will stand critical investigation. The problem appears to 
be much more complex than hitherto generally supposed. As is only too 
often the case, the claims of both sides seem to be only partial truths : in a 
sense these plays—at least some of them, at present quite an indeterminate 
number—are Bhasa’s plays and in a sense they are not. 
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That they are not original dramas seems to follow with sufficient cer¬ 
tainty from the absence of the name of any author in both the prologue of 
the dramas and the colophon of the manuscripts. The explanation that in 
pre-classical times the name of the author was not mentioned in the prologue 
of the plays involves a gratuitous assumption wholly lacking proof. Fur¬ 
ther no satisfactory explanation has so far been offered by those who regard 
all these dramas as Bhasa’s why the name of the author should not have 
been {134) preserved in the colophon of a single manuscript of even one of 
these thirteen dramas. The Turfan manuscript of one of Aivagho§a’s 
dramas^^ has preserved intact the colophon of the last act, recording the fact 
that the drama is the Sdriputraprakarana by Aisvaghosa. It cannot, there¬ 
fore, with any plausibility, be urged that the colophons of the oldest manus¬ 
cripts of dramas did not contain the title of the work or the name of the 
author ; and it would be demanding too much from probability to eSpect the 
wholesale and accidental destruction of the colophons of all manuscripts of 
a group of thirteen dramas by one and the same author. 

The true character of these plays was partly recognized by Rangacarya 
Raddi and by two Malayalam scholars A. K. and K. R. Pisharoti. The 
main thesis of RaddP'^ was a negative one; it was to prove that the plays 
could not be by Bhasa; and the whole of his lengthy article on the subject 
comprises practically of a destructive criticism of the arguments of Ganapati 
Sastri. He does not however lose sight of the “ possibility that these plays 
may be abridged versions of the original dramas by Bhasa, prepared by 
some modem poet or other.’' The Pisharotis also look upon these dramas 
as compilations, regarding moreover the Trivandrum SV. as “ an adaptation 
of the original Svapnaviasavadatta of Bhasa.” The two scholars were not 
able to support their claims on more solid ground than that there is a living 
tradition, preserved in the circle of Malayalam Pandits, to the effect that 
these ”plays are only compilations and adaptations” (Pisharoti, BSOS 
3, 116; compare Raja ZII 1923, 264). But a substantial basis for this 
assumption has now been supplied by Sylvain Lfevi’s discovery of certain 
references to Bhasa’s SV. in yet unpublished manuscripts of two treatises on 
rhetorics. 

In a notice of these manuscripts Levi (/A 1923, 197—217) publishes 
certain information which throws more light on this perplexing question than 
anything else that has recently been written on the subject; but Lfevi appears 
not to have realized the full significance of his discovery, unless indeed I 
have misunderstood him, which is easily possible. In the article cited above 
LEvi £135} draws attention to the mention of the SV. and the Daridraedru- 
datta, as also to certain quotations from these dramas in the Ndtyadarp(ma 


SBAW 1911, 388 fiP. 

14 Vividharjnana^vistdra, vol. 47 (1946), pp, 209 ff. 
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(ND.) by Ramacandra and Gunjacandra, and the N^akdak^a^^a (NL.) by 
Sagaranandin. One of these quotations differs in a very important particular 
from all quotations so far adduced. We have found verses from our dramas 
cited and criticized in works on rhetorics but without any mention of Uie 
source; we have seen verses cited in anthologies over the name of Bhasa, 
but without mention of the work in which they occur; we have lastly found 
verses quoted as from a SV., but without specification of the author. Either 
the name of the author or that of the work, connected with thef verse cited, 
has hitherto been invariably in doubt; sometimes both have been in doubt. 
Now for the first time we have some datum which connects a verse with 
Bhasa as also with a specific drama by him ; the verse is cited in the ND. 
with the specific remark that it is excerpted from the SV. by BhBsa. From 
the fact that this verse is not found in our play, L^:vi concludes that the latter 
is not the ‘authentic’ SV. by Bhasa (M 1923, 199). 

Let us first make it dear to ourselves what is the exact meaning of the 
little word ‘ unauthentic ’ with which we are ask^ to condemn the drama. 
Are our editions of the works of Kalidasa authentic in the same sense as our 
editions of the works of, say, Goethe ? Are they authentic in the sense that 
the text they present is the text exactly as conceived and finally written down 
by the reputed author ? No one will be prepared to deny that the Prakrit 
of the dramas may have been gradually modernized in the course of trans¬ 
mission, or that the Sanskrit portion may have suffered a little at the hands 
of well-meaning ‘ diaskeuasts,’ or that lastly some few verses and even scenes 
may have been interpolated or omitted. As has already been remarked, a 
scene in the third act of the Bengali recension of Sakuntdd is four or five 
tiipes as long as the corresponding part in the Devanagari version. The play 
Vikramortrusl has come down to us in two recensions, of which one contains 
a series of Apabhratrh'^a verses that are entirely ignored in the other. Such 
being the case, what is the justification for considering even one of the shorter 
versions, which are apparently older than the other, in every detail an exact 
replica of the original in the form in which it left the hands of the dra-tl363 
matist who composed it ? It seems certain that the tradition fluctuated, and 
fluctuated at times considerably.^® Still we do not make such a bustle over 
the fact that ‘ authentic ’ works of Kalidasa are no longer available. 

Be that as it may, there is another aspect of this citation that appears 
to have a positive value. The verse reads : 

pdddhTantmi pu$pdni so$ma cedam iildsanam | 
nunam kdcid ihdsind mam dj^vd sahasd natd 1| 

(Read gdd.) 


Compare Sten KbNOW, Das indische Drama, p. 66 : Jetzt sfind wohl die 
mdsten dcr Ansidit, dass keine der uns vorliegendlen Rezensionen den Uretxt des 
Dichters [vig, Kalidasa] repraesetitiert.” 
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The king of Vatsa, regarding a stone bench in the pleasure garden says : 

“ The flowers are trodden under feet, 

The stone bench retains still its heat. 

Forsooth some lady who was seated here, 

On seeing me, has departed in haste.” 

Commenting on this verse Levi remarks that we find in the Trivandrum SV. 
‘dislocated’ elements of the scene avS written by Bhasa. Such is however 
not the case. There is no dislocation at all.. All that may have happened 
is that the ND. verse has dropped out of the text of the Trivandrum version. 

The situation in our play is this. In the first scene of the fourth act 
Padmavati and Vasavadatta are promenading in the pleasure garden, ad¬ 
miring the beauty of sephalika bushes in blossom. Padmavati’s maid begs 
lier to seat herself on a stone bench in or near the Sephalika bower, and she 
herself departs to pluck flowers. The ladies seat themselves on the bench 
indicated and indulge in a tete-a-tete. Presently Padmavati, to her conster¬ 
nation, discovers that the King and the Jester are strolling leisurely in the 
direction of their arbour. She thereupon proposes to her friend that they 
themselves should move away and hide in a neighbouring jessamine pergola. 
The King and the Jester approach the ^phalika arbour just vacated by* the 
{137} ladies. At this point there is in our play a small hiatus, all but im¬ 
perceptible. Stan(;Jing near the bower the Jester abruptly remarks : ” Her 

Ladyship Padmavati must have come here and gone away.” We fail to 
understand why the Jester should make this curious, unmotivated remark. 
The missing link is evidently the ND. stanza, which furnishes the requisite 
motive for the remark of the Jester. We are here told that the King, on 
observing that the surface of the stone bench is warm, surmises that some 
lady who had been sitting there, on seeing him approach, had hurriedly de¬ 
parted, crushing under her feet, during a hasty retreat, the flowers lying 
scattered on the ground. The King has no idea who tliat lady was. But the 
observation of the King sets the Jester thinking, who shrewdly surmises that 
it must have been Padmavati. 

This recapitulation of the situation should make it clear to the reader 
tliat there is no great ‘ dislocation' of the elements of the original scene as 
far as it may be surmised from the quotation in the ND. All that is needed 
to restore the text is the replacement of the new verse at the point wheie 
there is a hiatus in our version. 

In the same article Li:vi has another quotation which also has some 
bearing on the present question. The other treatise, the Nafakalak^ai^ia, gives, 
without any mention of the name of the author, an extract from a SV. to 
illustrate a device with which the transition from the preliminaries to tht 
main action of the play is achieved and a character is introduced. The 
quotation is : 
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nepathye sutradhdrah utsdraj^m irutvd pathati j aye katham tapovanc 
'py ut&drand \ (vilokya) katham mantn Yaugandharuyamh 
VatsaXdjasya rdjyapratymayanam kartukdmah 
Padmavatlyafonenotsdryate H 

“ The stage director (sutradhlara) on hearing the order for dispersal 
shouted behind the scenes repeats : ' How now ! Even in a hermitage people 
are being ordered to disperse/ (Looking aside.) 'Why, the minister 
Yaugandharayaiiia, who is seeking to restore to the King of Vatsa his king¬ 
dom, is being turned away by the servants of Padmavati.’ 

{138} It is extremely unfortunate that the name of the author of the 
play has not been mentioned in the NL. The omission, depriving us of cer¬ 
tainty, leaves us to surmise that the author is Bhasa ; but the conclusion is 
inevitable unless indeed we postulate the existence of three Svapnavasava- 
dattas, parallel to the three Kumarasambhavas, now famous in the history 
of Sanskrit literature 

The prologue of the SV. cited by the author of the NL. is evidently 
worded differently from ours. The elements revealed by the extract are 
these : there is a stage director, and a dispersal (utsarairja) of the crowd 
behind the scenes (nepathye). The stage director hears the orders shouted 
out by the servants of Padmavatl, and sees the crowd being dispersed. In 
that crowd he notices Yaugandharayaija, who is tliere to carry out his plans 
for the restoration of the King of Vatsa. The same elements are present in 
our play. Here the stage director, on hearing the noise behind the scenes, 
announces that he will go and find out the cause of the commotion, which he 
does. Behind the scenes is shouted out the order for dispersal (utsarana). 
The stage director thereupon explains to the audience that the servants of 
Padmavati are dispersing the crowd of hermits. We observe the repetition 
of the identical word utsarana, and the similarities between the exclamations 
of the stagie director in the extract and of Yaugandharayana in the Trivan¬ 
drum version : 

SUTRADHARA (NL.) YaUGANDHARAYANA (TRIV.) 

aye katham tapovane 'py katham ihdpy utsdryate | 

utsdram ] 

Consequently on the evidence of these two extracts, of which one is 
expressly stated to bd from the SV. by Bhasa, and the other is presumably 
from the same source, we may safely assume that though the Trivandrum 
play is not identical with the drama known to Ramacandra and Sagaranandin 
in the 12th century, it does not differ from the latter very considerably : the 
two are near enough to each other to be styled different recensions of the 
drama by Bhasa. My own surmise is that the Trivandrum Svapnavasava- 
datta is an abridgement of Bhasa's drama, with a different prologue and 
epilogue, adapted to the Malayalam stage. 
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{139} * 

Here follows a summary of the important conclusions arrived at above, 
to which are added certain auxiliary observations on the character of the 
present group of plays. 

Vitally important are the following facts relating to these plays, which 
will throw a deal of light on the subject and which may not be ignored in 
any future investigation of the question, namely, that these plays form a 
part of the repertoire of a class of hereditary actors in the Kerala country; 
tliat the manuscripts of these plays are by no means rare, though they ap¬ 
parently are the jealous preserve of these actors ; and lastly that the latter 
produce these dramas sometimes as a whole, and sometimes in detached and 
disconnected parts. Cf. Pisharoti, BSOS 3, 112 f; Raja, ZII 1923, 250 f. 

The circumstance that these plays have been traditionally handed down 
without any mention of the name of the author, whether in the prologue of 
the plays or the colophon of the manuscripts, is an almost plain indication 
that they are abridgements or adaptations made for the stage, and they have 
in fact been regularly used as stage-plays in Malayalam. 

These plays show admittedly many similarities, verbal, structural, stylis¬ 
tic and ideological, which suggest common authorship. But in the absence 
of more information as to the originals, of which these are evidently adapta¬ 
tions, it would be unsafe to dogmatize and postulate, at this stage, a common 
authorship. 

The coincidences in formal technique are almost certainly to be explain¬ 
ed as due to the activity of adapters. It has been already pointed out that 
the professional actors who produce these plays often stage only single acts 
selected from these plays ; and it is reported that in passing from one act 
of some one drama to another act of a different drama, these actors are in the 
habit of prefixing—quite naturally, it seems to mo—to each act an appro¬ 
priate introduction consisting of a benedictory stanza and a short prose speech 
or dialogue announcing the character that is about to enter as well as the 
business. Our prologues appear to be such introductions, which thus owe 
their similarity merely to a peculiarity of local histrionic technique. The 
preliminary benedictoiy stanzas, which £140} are condemned on all hands 
as bad verses,, have all the appeiarance of being also the handiwork of these 
adapters; the short formal bharatavakya seems likewise to be a sort of a 
formalistic epilogue. It would be a mistake to see in these external co¬ 
incidences a proof of common authorship of the plays. In order to ascertain 
whether two or more of these dramas are by the same hand we shall have 
therefore to employ some other tests, which have not so far been used by any 
previous writer on this subject. The speculation regarding the identity of 
the rajasiimha of the epilogues (Konow, op. cit. p. 51) is wholly without 
meaning; the expression seems to have been left intentionally vague so that 
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the same stanza could be conveniently used on any occasion and at the court 
of any king. Significant is the similarity between our epilogues and the 
hemistich from the MBh. (12. 321. 134): 

ya imam prthivlm kftsndm ekacchatrdm prasdsti ha, 
to which I have drawn attention elsewhere (JAOS 41, 117). 

The Prakrit archaisms have no probative value for the antiquity or tlie 
authorship of the dramas. It is, however, not impossible that some of the 
plays may have preserved, so to say in fossilized condition, a few really 
archaic forms inherited from the old prototypes. Of this character seem to 
be the Prakrit accusative plural masculines in -dni, noted first by Printz 
{Bhdsa's Prakrit, pp. 3, 26 ; but see above, p. 111). 

Similarly the metrical portions of the dramas appear to have preserved 
some epic usages {JAOS 41, 107 ff.) It seems impossible to believe that a 
dramatist who normally wrote good Sanskrit could not produce verses gram¬ 
matically more correct than the following : 

smardmy avantyd 'dhipateh sutdydh (SV. v. 5) 
jndyatdni kasya putreti (Bala. ii. 11) 
stfigatdfh pjcchase kathdm (Panca. ii. 48), or 
dprccha putrakrtakdn (Pratimi. v. 11) 

As regards the stage fights and the representation of a death on the stage 
in these plays, a plausible explanation is that they are, as suggested by K. R. 
PiSHAROTi {BSOS 3, 113), comparatively {141} modem innovations intro¬ 
duced with a view to producing a more striking stage effect. But it is still 
an open question whether some of these elements may not be survivals 
derived from an older dramatic technique. This reservation does not hold 
good, however, in the case of a final death scene. The practice of these 
dramas can form no exception to the general rule prohibiting a final catas¬ 
trophe ; the Urubhanga is not intended to be a tragedy in one act. It is the 
only surviving intermediate act of an epic drama. This follows from the 
fact that the play has no epilogue, in which particular it resembles the Duta- 
ghatokaca, which in one of its manuscripts, as reported by Pisharoti (The 
Shatna'a, 4 (1924), 19), is actually and rightly called Dutaghatotkacaiika. 
Some slight confirmation of this surmise we find further in the report of C. K. 
Raja {ZII 1923, 254) that there is extant in Malabar a dramatized version 
of the Riamayaina in 21 acts! Even apart from that, there is no doubt 
that any spectacular representation ending in a death, whether of the villain 
or of the hero, would be repugnant to Hindu taste, and foreign to Hindu 
genius,—unless it be an apotheosis, a canonization of the liero as in the 
Ndgdnanda. 

The verse Bhdsandfacakre 'pi etc., said to be a quotation from the Sukti- 
muktavali of Raja^khara proves by itself little or nothing for Bhasa’s author- 
12a 
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ship of Svapnavasavadatta, since the authenticity of the farmer work and 
quotation is open to criticism. It is not generally known that the preceding 
verses make out that Bhasa was not only a contemporary of Har§a (evi¬ 
dently Har§a Siladitya of Thanesvar) but also a washerman by caste and 
the real author of the triad, Ratnavali, Nagiananda, and Priyadarsika, a 
statement which we have every reason to discredit. That the Pre-Kalidasian 
Bhasa did write a Svapnavasavadatta follows, however, with tolerable cer¬ 
tainty from the evidence of the ND. by Ramacandra (/A 1923, 197-217). 

The more important reasons for regarding our SV. as closely related to 
Blnasa’s drama of that name are these. To start with there are the name, 
and the style, as also the merits of the play, which has won general recog¬ 
nition as a work of high order. The rhetorician Vamana cites a stanza 
which not only occurs in our play but fits evidently well in the context. It 
contains scenes compat-tl42}-ible with those suggested by the quotations 
fiom Bhasa s drama cited in rhetorical treatises by Ramacandra, Sagara- 
nandin, as also by Saradlatanaya (cf. Ganapati Sastri, JR AS 1924, 668). 
From the second of these it follows that Bhasa’s drama opened like ours with 
the entry of Yaugandharayaiia (accompanied probably by Vasavadatla) 
followed by that of Padmiavati and her retinue.—From i^radatanaya’s sum¬ 
mary it would appear that some scenes are wanting in our version.—The 
Dhvanydhkalocana cites apparently a lost verse, svancitapakpna" etc. It 
is a mistake to argue that this verse cannot have a place in our play. Even 
if it does refer to Vasavadatta, as it appears to do, it may be easily included 
in a reminiscence of the King.—The statement of Sarvananda remains, for 
the time being, unexplained, unless we are prepared to adopt the emendation 
suggested by Ganapati Sastri, which, it must be admitted, is an a priori 
solution of the difficulty. 

There is some reason to believe that the SV. and the Pratijna. are by 
the same author. In the concluding act of the SV., it will be recalled, there 
is an allusion to the fact that in the nuptial rites celebrated at Ujjayim after 
the elopement of Vasavadatta, the parties to be united in wedlock were re¬ 
presented merely by their portraits. There is no reference to this marriage 
“ by proxy ” in the Kathcsaritsdgara nor in the Bjhatkathdmanjariy and there¬ 
fore there was probably no reference to it in the Bjhatkalhd either ; it appears 
to be a free invention of the dramatist. It forms, however, an important 
element in the denouement of our SV. ; it is therefore significant that there 
is a clear allusion to it in the concluding act of the Pratijna also. 

As regards the Carudatta I have seen no reason to abandon my former 
view {JAOS 42, 59 ff.) that our fragment is probably the original of the first 
four acts of the Mfcchakatika ; but if it is not that, it is suggested, it has 
preserved a great deal of the original upon which the Mrcchakafika is based. 
My conclusions are only strengthened by Morgenstierne’s independent study 
of the relations between the two plays. From references in one of the new 
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Si^tya works utilized by Lfevi it follows that a drama called Dmidrac3ru- 
datta was known to the author of this treatise; the Mrcchakafika is named 
separately, which shows that they were two £143} different dramas ; both 
of them had however evidently the same theme. The Daridracdrudatta had 
at least nine acts, and the two plays developed to the end on very similar 
lines. The rhetorician does not tell us anything about the author ; so its 
authorship is still uncertain. 

My view of this group of plays may then be briefly summarized as 
follows. Our Svapnavasavadatta is a Malayalam recension of Bhasa’s 
diama of that name ; the Pratijnayaugandharayana may be by the same 
author ; but the authorship of the nest of the dramas must be said to be still 
quite uncertain. It may be added that Bhasa’s authorship of some parti¬ 
cular drama or dramas of this group is a question wholly independent of the 
homogeneity or heterogeneity of the group as a whole. Indeed the only factor 
which unites these plays into a group is that they form part of the repertoire 
of a class of hereditary actors. The Carudatta is the original of the Mfccha- 
katika. The five one-act Mahabharata pieces form a closely related, homo¬ 
geneous group ; they appear in fact to be single acts detached from a lengtliy 
dramatized version of the complete MBh. saga,—a version which may yet 
come to light, if a search is made for it. The Crubhahga is not a tragedy 
in one act, but a detached intermediate act of some drama. The present 
prologues and epilogues of our plays are all unauthentic and comparatively 
modem. 


November, 1924. 



THE PORUMAMILLA TANK INSCRIPTION OF BHASKARA 
BHAVADURA : SAKA 1921 * 


Inked estampages of the subjoined inscription, which commemorates the 
construction of a tank, were prepared by the Madras Epigraphical Depart¬ 
ment in 19(X^, and it forms No. 91 of the Epigraphist’s collection for the 
year 1902-3. It was briefly reviewed in the Annual Report on Epigraphy 
for 1903, and it has also received a short notice in an article by the late Mr. 
Venkayya entitled : Irrigation in Southern India in ancient times.^ The 
record is incised on two slabs, one smaller than the other, set up in front of 
the ruined Bhairava temple at Porumiamilla in the Badvel Taluk of the 
Cuddapah District, situated in IS"" 1' N. and 79E. The latter district 
being very dry, cultivation is in general possible only with the help of arti¬ 
ficial storing of water. The irrigation tank at PommamiHa is, according to 
the District Manual, one of the largest in the Taluk. The inscription, apart 
from its historical importance, presents various other points of interest, not 
the least important of which is the light it sheds on the tank-building activity 
in ancient India. 

As regards orthography, the inscription follows the same system which 
is to be observed in other inscriptions from the Telugu and Kanarese Dis¬ 
tricts. A superfluous anusvara is inserted (1) before a nasal + consonant, 
as in puthnya 11. 13, 46 ; also in 11. 19, 36, 89 : (2) before h + consonant, 
as in Vijayamhvayam 11. 34, 35; also in 11. 57, 65 : (3) before nn as in 
vijaydmnnatdh 1. 36 : (4) before m as in kamrma° 1. 82. We find also 
the doubling of a consonant after an anusvara in chamchcha^ 1. 18. As in 
other inscriptions, we notice the mixing up of the two forms of visarga-sandhi, 
as in °tahssau^mya° in 1, 23 ; also in 11. 29, 83, etc. ; and the writing of thth 
for tth in °rththana° 1. 1100, and of jhjh for jjh in °pdydjhjhitam 1. 12. Other 
examples of {98} incorrect orthography are the following : 1. 113 ru for p ; 
1. 39 ri for ru ; confusion of the sibilants s and 5 in 11. 20, 22, 29, 37, 52, 
54 and 95 ; nn for nn in 11. 66 and 83 ; confusion of d and dh in 11. 51, 104 
and 109 ; sporadic adscript of y to an initial vowel as in yUad (for Uad) 
1. 21, yek = aiva (for ek = aiva) 1. 105. The aspirates are sometimes dis¬ 
tinguished from similarly shaped non-aspirates by means of a short vertical 
stroke added below the letters, as in the modem Telugu alphabet. There ir 

* [Ep. Ind., U. 97-109]. 

1 See the Director-General’si Annual for 1903-4, Part II., pp. 202 ff.—A 
resume of the contents of the inscription is included in the pew edition of the 
Cuddapah District Gazetteer, 
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inconsequence in the doubling of consonants after r : cf. 11. 7, 10„ etc. on the 
one hand, and 11. 6, 16, etc. on the other. Rough i (doubled) is used once 
in the nomen proprium Devarrdja (1. 109). It remains to be remarked that 
the letters are incised between equidistant parallel lines running along the 
breadth of the slabs.—It is necessary to add a few words on the language of 
the inscription. Excepting the benedictory words at the beginning of the 
record and a few phrases employed further on to introduce some of the 
stanzas, the whole of the inscription is in verse. The language is extremely 
meagre Sanskrit, and the verses are devoid of poetic embellishment. The 
writer is indeed guilty of the gravest mistakes of grammar and syntax, most 
of which are noticed in the foot-notes to the text and translation. To men¬ 
tion just two of them here : in 1. 37 disi purve pratishthitah is used for dist 
purvasydfh pratishthdpitali ; and in the first sentence of v. 16 the verbum 
actionis is omitted.—In respect of lexicography the following uncommon 
words and expressions deserve notice : kriti (11. 29, 39) - “composition" ; 
tatdka-mdtjikd (1. 47 — “ tank nourished ", on the analogy of nadi-mdtjikd, 
etc.; bhramd-jala-gati (11. 69, 90) — “sluice" (?) ; madhya-kurtm (1. 73) 
= elevated ground in the middle (?) ; bhu-vara (1. 79) - “king’ ; gdmgeya 
(1. Ill) = “gold." 

The object of the record is, as remarked above, to commemorate the con¬ 
struction of the tank at Porumamilla by king Bhaskara alias Bhavadura, 
son of Bukka 1. (v. 49). The following analysis gives a synopsis of the 
contents of the record : The grant commences with invocatory and introduc¬ 
tory verses (vv. 1-10): the succeeding stanzas give the genealogy of the 
donor, Bhaskara Bhavadura (11. 11-22) : the next few verses recount the 
merit attaching to the building of a tank (23-27) : then are given the details 
of tank construction and the specification of the site of the tank, date of its 
construction, etc. (28-45) : then the usual imprecatory and benedictory 
stanzas (46-49): and lastly, the specification of the adhikdrin of the tank, 
and the composer of the record (59-62). The only new facts in the history 
of the First Vijaya-nagara I>ynasty“ with which the inscription furnishes us 
are the following : (1) Bhaskara alias Bhavadura (a name which is not 
known from any other inscription) was the son of Bukka I., and thus the 
brother of Harihara II. Bhaskara was placed in charge of the eastern pro¬ 
vinces—^which he ruled from the “top of the sublime Udaya-giri" (in the 
Nellore District) ; (2) Bukka 1. had four brothers, viz. Harihara, Karhpana, 
Marapa and Muddapa ; and (3) Anantaraja was one of the ministers of 
Bukka I.—The adhikdrin of the tank was Devajrnajan, son of the minister 
(probably of Bhaskara) Kumaragiri-Natha (v. 50).—^The writer, who was 

2 A succinct and connected account of the facts in the history of this dynasty, 
gleaned from stone and copper-plate records, is furnished by Rao Saheb Krishna 
Sastri in his paper entitled “ The First Vijayanagara Dynasty ; its Viceroys and 
Jylinisters.’’ (See the Director-General's Annual for 1907-8, Part II., pp. 235 ff.) 
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rewarded with a gift of land, was the poet Lirhgaya-Machanaryya {i»e. 
Machana, son of Liimgaya) of the family of the Kautsas, resident of Nimda- 
pura (v. 51). On completion of the tank lands under it were handed over 
to a number of Biiahmanas (v. 45). 

The question of the construction of the tank is shrouded in some obscu- 
lity on account of tire unintelligibility of the termini used in the description 
of the tank.3 would be, therefore, as well to start with the facts regard¬ 
ing the tank as it now stands. I have been able to gather the following in¬ 
formation through the kind courtesy of Mr. Banerji, the Collector of Cud- 
dapah, [99} whom I had addressed on the subject.^ The tank, which is 
situated about two miles (and as the inscription also tells us) to the east of 
the village called Porumamilla, is elongated in shape, being some 7 miles 
long and 2i miles broad. The bund consists of four natural hills connected 
by three short earthen dams, rivetted with Cuddapah slabs. The western 
flank thus consists of practically the range of hills which runs north and 
south between Porumamilla and Badvel. The total length of the artificial 
bund is about 4,500 ft. ; the total length including the hills is about 14,000 
ft. At the deepest section the bund is about 12 ft. wide at the top and 150 ft. 
at the bottom, and about 33 ft. deep. The tank has two sources of supply, 
one natural and the other artificial. The latter was constructed about 20 
years ago. The natural feeder is a streiim called the Maldevi river.-The 
reservoir is provided with four sluices, two of which have been repaired in 
recent times and provided with screw-gear, and there are five weirs. Tbis is 
the actual condition of the tank at present. 

From the inscription we learn that in the twelfth century of the Christian 
era tank-building was looked upon as one of the seven meritorious acts which 
a man ought to perform during his lifetime. The tank at Porumamilla was 
called Anantailaja-sagara. It is also stated that for two years 1,000 labourers 
were working daily on the tank and the dam ; and 100 carts were engaged 
in getting stones for walls which formed a part of the masonry work. The 
dam was 5,000 rekha-dm^as long, including the hills, 8 rekhd-dandas wide, 
and 7 high. Besides, the author gives us the twelve sddhanas of the Poru- 
mamilla tank, and six ddskas of tanks in general. Much of this latter is 
clothed in very obscure language. Nevertheless with the help of the descrip¬ 
tion of the tank given in the previous paragraph we are able to get a fairly 
clear notion of what the author wishes to convey.^^ In the chatur-hhraind- 
jala-gati we have a reference to the jour sluices ; and in the range of hills 

3 To Rao Saheb Krishna Sastri I am indebted for the explanation of several 
of the technical expressions. 

4 Some time ago, when I visited the site of the tank, I took the opportunity 
of verifying and correcting the statements in this report. Some few fresh obsierva- 
tions which I made on the spot have also been embodied in the succeeding remarks, 

0 See notes 6-8 on p. XOS and 1-2 on p. 109. 
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forming the western flank of the tank we must look for an explanation of 
remarkable phrase tad-ydga-kham4d girih. Again, as the Maldevi river ends 
at the tank, the triydjana must needs refer to its length from the source 
to the point at which it enters the tank.—One fact which may be gleaned from 
the measurements of the tank preserved in the record is of no small signi¬ 
ficance. Knowing as we do the dimensions of the bund, in terms of the 
rekhd-dandas as well as in feet, we are in a position to compute the equiva¬ 
lent of this standard of linear measurement current in the Telugu District 
ill the 14th century. For this purpose it would be safest to compare the 
values for the height of the bund, which, I imagine, would offer the least 
variation. In the above-mentioned Report of the Collector, 33 ft. is quoted 
as the height at the dee[Dest section of the bund. Taking, now, 20 ft. as the 
minimum height for the bund of any large tank of that size, the average 
height of the bund in feet works out to be (20 + 33) 2 - 5312 ft. This 

must roughly correspond to the 7 rekhd-dandas of the inscription. The 
equation will be 5312 — 7, and this gives us roughly IJ yard as the equivalent 
of the rekhd-danda, which, by the way, corresponds approximately to the 
distance from the top of the shoulder of one arm to the tip of the middle 
finger of the other arm, measured along the chest, for an average man. I 
mention the latter fact, as it is well known that in primitive times a stand¬ 
ardised (but locally varying) value of the lengths of portions of the human 
body served as units of length ; cf. the Indian measures anguli, hasta, danda, 
and the European joot.^ 

One other feature of this record deserves mention here. Early in the 
beginning of the inscription (vv. 1-3) we find enumerated the characteristics 
of an edict (sdsana-lakshmta), which include hints on composition and the 
significance of the metrical foot {g(ma) with {100} which a sdsana com¬ 
mences (v, 2). The latter is a curious specimen of superstition : the gotta 

ma (-), when standing at the beginning of a sdsana, secures bliss ; na 

(V.) in the same position secures wealth, etc. ! Further we’ learn that 
in a faultless verse the visarga should stand at the end of the complete stanza 
and not at the end of the first half (v. 3) ! 

The inscription is dated on the 14th of the bright half of the month of 
Karttika, in the cyclic year Saumya, corresponding to Saka 129P (expired) 
and Kaliyuga 4470. There is some doubt as to the week-day. The 
syllables guru in 1. 58, which evidently introduce the name of the 
week-day, are clear enough ; and the following letters must be read as pushya, 
as the vertical stroke between the aksharas ru and pu is nothing but an 
accidental depression in the stone. In that case it would seem that the 
week-day was Thursday, and the nakshatra Pushya. But Dewan Bahadur 


« Expressed by the chronogram bhu-namdy-akshya-eka, and in numerical 
symbols. 
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Swamikannu Pillai, whom I had addressed on the subject, informs me 
that the tithi ended on Monday, the 15th October, a.d. 1369, at about 7 
ghatikds after mean sunrise ; and the nakshatra for that day was A^vini, 
which came to an end about 47 ghalikas after mean sunrise. 

For purposes of orientation the localities *^ri-parvata (i.e. iSri-sailam), 
Ahobala, Siddhavata, Udaya-giri and Porumamilla are mentioned. Of these 
only Siddha-vata needs to be sj^ecially noticed here. Its denomination in 
the inscription is desaka, i.e. subdivision of a country : therefore the name 
could well be, I think, linked with the modem Taluk Siddhavalftam in the 
Cuddapah District, the boundary of which is not far removed from the site 
o( the tank. 

A reference to Hemadri’s Ddnakhanda (which is undoubtedly what is 
meant by Hemddri-kriti in 1. 39) shows that that work enjoyed the reputa¬ 
tion of an authority in the Telugu country at the beginning of the 14th cen¬ 
tury of the Christian era. 


TEXT.^ 

[Metres: v. 1, Anushfubh (SWka) ; v. 2, Sdrdulavikridita ; vv. 3-4, 
Anushtubh (Sloka) ; vv. 5-7, Sdrdiilavikrldita ; v. 8, Manddkrdntd ; vv. 9-10, 
Anushtubh {§ldka) ; v. 11, Sdrdulavikn4iia ; vv. 12-13, Anushtubh (Sldka); 
V. 14, Upajdti; vv. 15-36, Anushtubh (Sloka) ; vv. 37-38, Sardulvikn4ita \ 
vv. 39-40, Upajdti ; vv. 41-43, Anushtubh (Sloka) ; 44, §drdulavikri4ita ; v. 45, 
Anushtubh (Sloka) ; vv. 46-47, Salim ; vv. 48-50, Anushtubh (Sloka) ; 
V. 51, Sdrdulavikrulita; v. 52, Anushtubh (Sldka,)] 

Fifst stone. 

1 i[i] i[i] im: [ii*] !! 

3 ‘5]^ ^ ^[psjg- 

4 [%] vR [^] ^ i(i)w 

[101]5 [ ^ ] 5sg3nsn[ ]jft? [ :* ] sN ^ 

6 f(t5Rrr »Tt55i[5* irii 


^ From the original stone and a set of inked estampages. 

* At the top of the inscription are engraved from left to right figures of 
Vighnesvara with his vehicle, the mouse, the Lingam, the Sun and the Moon, 
y Read 

10 The syllable ^ was inserted later and engraved above the line in the 
original. 

11 Read 

12 Here an empty space in the original showing traces of letters scored out. 
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7 I ?[»^] WTOt*TJ|^WWiIw|] n [l] II 

8 nii<l^f^|IMIM4l(^«K4: [l*] ^5ro»ft^5]“[:*] 5WTO [WT]fW:*® 

^ lIVtl 

9 li ft ^ un nwO fi^nraf 

10 ^[^jgnwRtf^NfiW [i*] virai g]<5if]3^*” 

11 ® mtlt 3i«;T«F?mni3ra^“ *ppir: (-)«%: ii'^ii «iRnn- 

12 «n»iw[qnft[^]« i ^i#ii *rt1 [^—*] '*3wftnS> 

13 irnri m [i*] ?ilN« s(-)««TOa® «to[«]i- 

wi[q]5n- 

14 m aif^ ^w p m iq?!;^^ gsf^w ii^ii [«]«in- 

15 Riwrat fgjitqvftiiiq[%] »ki® q i R f ^q i [?i]«t 

16 ^ftwnroS w: [I*] »Rq «WhftireRi: « »qqi [^]jTrTO[:] 

17 qpnj: fqR?nfiRTf«a3isrHl«?iqm: ii»ii ?i[a#t]qT3raq- 

^:[]\*] 

19 ^ qig g'msi ^ fi( - )sq j w ii ^gfiiq i «i-. 

20 lull gw: ffiRwziww [i*] ww 

ftqnwr- 

21 m "wTOwrargwii ii<mi '®^?i?i^(-)w^['>q[]qpei! wi«P(g^[q] 

f^[:] [I*] 

22 wqgqif^H* w^q ^ qqi*qf ino|i [wV]?lq[n]wqq5Rft ftgg 

23 w(;) y^*q^a^q i «i^ i -q g^i« qfq(:) [^iqirn[ ^]- 

24 q i R i g q: [i*]?Rg^ q|;^w qTq[qf]^ sftgrfq?[:*] k- 

[102] 25 ^ ?req [^ -*] WHwPi «ttOTq!finq[fit:] imii w H[q]*Tmftqw: 

26 fiqi [ I*] qBwig. ?RsiqT[l]q g[w iiiqii 

27 wi#TRro}wtf^s?^qnRRrqwi[:] [i*] qiq^wrqw^tRq wtiig: 

28 qWqifi»«Bi:“ 111 ^11 iRg q rgi q q i ^ i ^f^^’ '’ 4q[q]gjiiqi. 


w Read 
1 ® Read 

ReadjTgf'’ after qff, 
22 Readoggijj^, 

25 Readarq^. 

28 Read 
*1 Read'f^jqj;, 


“ Read 

52 Read “qqfsgq.. 
20 Read^ig|fq. 

28 Read 
2® Readf^®, 

2» Read^^ 

” Read^. 


25 Read 
25 Read 
22 Read °qq^°. 

Read^nnRqi®. 
22 ReadRR”. 

50 Read^ after 
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29 9:1 invii 

30 watr 3«^5R*r 3it^ i] <?# ggai^ ^■ 

31 5p^ g»l Ill'll! «lT5^f 5?I ^31 [w]C«i ^Tf|55t?fRr: [i*] [^]. 

32 ■g uuu »f4ci?m?nf^5iir^- 

33 ^ 'SRoft^i# [i*]^(-K 5n[?i^]a^tw; l[i*] [»]'»H (i) 

34 «^Rra5i«g5sft^[^wfir^ [i] 3»w^ aw ?i?r ^- 

35 3wr(-)i54 111 [<]n 5a?n5?n g?i ^ 5r5rtSf^f^ (sic) ?r^ [i*: 

aww pp 

36 ’CiRRfwi fitipil(-)?raf: pfpreia!lg g?ig »mw[:i] 

37 w(-)w3?T^»wii4i^ ’i[^ sif^fta: ii^«ii « 

38 ^(-K *1^ [•*] f^5unp[sE]d ^rsrfiw 

[ IR1 * H ] 

39 f5^(-K [I* ] 3j5^aJi«itn “^rasti^ 

40 Wfa?T snql ai pg a^ w»f i w5 r niu( - 

41 a: [i*] ssRH^aRra^j^ sr^ ^ iis^^ii an- 

42 a ?Ria:[ i*] fife ^|[al]%a 5iwf^ 

43 piRnj anrsiil froilft %o^«il%T[fa]T: [i* ] pn srai- 

44 31^ iR'^ii nqr ^ar ar^t a pai qw- 

45 ^w«n [ I* ] aathtw^t «e^ ii^^h areraT- 

46 3m^ a[a]3TOfiai ^ [i*] aw g(-)w>E® a^wwa;: ^ 

47 JIWWI: IR»II «?afwftqf^ [ :i* ] asi- 

48 wrni^ig^ vmfan ii^[4]ii aaBii[ii] 

49 ?ftq^jifrg( - )w$aa%otgCW[%] [i*] si^ a gT w i ft - 

50 [a]w < 5 ^ al3Rf^ n^<nu ?ftf^«aaaiaw ^[w] ^- 

51 ST ^51% [i*] wwtwfJrff^w qfk^ at3iava^’® ii^oii ^[ar]«- 
[103352 «'it^ifti[a*]35qsiitjnfiaf^ [i*] azi^hBlTWRsw sw 

53 awifir qrroi^ h^iii vn^s <nr^i% -a ^aarif# [i*] 

t»f<- 

54 !r 41 aa arefifeififtr ^ ii^^n “ai[w]*Tnt a 

55 ^ spwqiat [i*] agw?wa[-*]fa5ap5Rra[«]- 

56 5ifif I »R>g wgaia^ i[i*]v«'»oh g^5fita^[ai] 

57 ?re[^]a^ aiwi^ ^i^(~)f[- 


” Read%^;. 

** Read^;^ 

“* Read%^^, 
Read 0^^ 


34 

37 


Read 

Read»^. 


40 


Read 

•‘^8 Read^gr^, 
« Read^,^-. 
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58 ^ iix’Jii 51^ 5^ [•*] 

59 ^ g5r iH'in arai- 

60 «re*r ire?ifnr^] 5n[^]?Rr: [1*] ^ftr w^^jrRig- 

61 ’Wi^FT 5ira?r ii^^ii vmhril ^iftr- 

62 gq: qisrwiwRiwaa “^[w] [1*] 

63 fhR(:)^- 

64 uH'»ii 

Second Stone 

65 u ^(-)fnK9!ft«niq%- 

66 ^ ^ssqiqm*’- 

67 cq^is^a "R^rr- 

68 »i ?w [ 1 *] 3i^^wsa««(- 

69 

70 jR5i«ra^la g5!»T[:*] 

71 «rai^ ii^<5ii 3n® 

72 3i55g^^ 

73 q«T JT«q^ [1*] SRqff- 

74 

75 "gra % <?lqqa4i iix<^ii ^- 

76 “goraf^RTlfiral [fr]- 

78 

79 

80 or linoII f^- 

81 % [1*] [«]infiTf^fe-"" 

82 5!w(-)^R:i5ii m ^ 

83 liniliq^g^q 

84 aihnrtqwr: [1*] wnwrs^w- 

85 ??Tra #i5qi tirar g fiwt iin[i]ii 

87 [1*] ^t«aJn[^]5T fJi[ft> 

88 ^?wi3^ iin^ii 


The vertical stroke in the facsimile between ^ and 5 appears to be due to an 
accidental depression in the stone at that point. 

Read wrongly masculine. 

48 


** Readsffl^f. 
« Readt^bi”. 
^8 Read 
»8 Read "ftife-. 


IT Read^gsqRIW, 
*8 Read , probably so. 
8* Read 


Read 
8T Read^i^”, 
** l^cad 


64 
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89 

90 aww ■flllvftTFirawifit:'^ d|«R- 

91 «rei [i*] 

92 ^ 

93 W^bW’fc'sS? HRITO^TW littvil 

94 ^ $ra «t- 

95 [l*] ?ra*re^''*- 

96 

97 51 [i*] 

98 5n% qt- 

99 % qrf«fqi^ qr[?^]?lf ii«[^]ii(i) Jimwiii- 

100 [ii*] qnTF<ilqf‘ [q]«f^ci^qpn®^ 

101 ^ «i% qra^ql qq^[:3 [i*] ?i59fi5»qt^ 

102 vn^: 5iqt 5 ^ m- 

103 wr^: 

104 wl [t*] ^^?qin- 

105 ^ qRRR^ qq 11^411 

[105] 106 qftsft ^ [ 1 *] q 

107 *qi q^qr(-)«n Oiq^ni q^q nu<<u 

108 fimfhRqr(-) [m] qqqqHqspRg®"- 

109 ’4t[:] [ 1 *] arf^rtt nzt^q W'XPa ll<^«ll 

110 f^qreqHqg[t]TiJiqf5r5nqp;qr- 

111 q sptfewiq qiitq q??Rll«^ l- 

112 igqrat "'*^'1^1 qll [ 1 *] #f5?wRf5i- 

113 [3l]q !iq3?[^]sn[ft]q q™ [»%]f^r «ftqf|i- 

114 (-)qqqiqqp4?f^ ql^ [g]q 5TW- 

115 q U'ATii qnfe^tqwi qirft fwi^i: 

116 [ 1 *] qq^ qRwq5i[^ qi]- 

117 Tiq«4wiT<iq ii'^^ 11 *] 



Read 

6» Read|5°. 

Read 

«i Read”^. 

Read 

«< Read q%ef. 

Read 

Read “51%. 

Read ' 

70 Read Note this hiatus! In 



»’ Read^°. 


Read 

'’ofi. 

®“ Read^^^-’. 

"qqR'’. 

Read 

W 

6^^ Read °oit. 

1 the original an 

i-sign is also added to 


ru. 
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Translation. 

(L. 1) May there be freedom from obstacles ! Salutation to the pre¬ 
ceptors ! Salutation to the (various forms of) Gapa-patis^^ who have Pushiu 
(for their wives) ! 

(L. 2) The characteristics (lakshma) of an edict (are as follows) ;— 

(V. 1) Out of the five”- mystic syllables (pranava) the sacred btja‘'^ 
(syllable) should be uttered first. One should avoid (the use of the letters) cha, 
ka, ta, ha in the jitu (6th), adri (7th), lOth, and rudra (11th) (syllables.) 

(V. 2) At the beginning of a composition (the gana) ma, consisting of 
three long (syllables and representing) the Earth, brings bliss ; na with many 
(i.e. all) short (syllables, which represents) THAT,^^ (brings) wealth; and 
ya, with the first (syllabic) short (and representing) Water, (brings) gold ; 
ja with the middle (syllable) long, (representing) the Sun, (brings) dis¬ 
ease ; ra with the middle (syllable) short, (representing) fire, (brings) fear ; 
SO- with two short (syllables) in the beginning, (representing) Wind, (brings) 
destruction; ta with a short (syllabic) at the end, (representing) Space, 
(brings) lordship; (and) bha with a long (syllable) at the beginning, (re¬ 
presenting) the Moon, (brings) happiness. 

(V. 3) Not having a visarga at the end of the first half; absence of com- 
p^junded words at the beginning ; and having a visarga (at the end as) 
sekhma : (these are) the best characteristics of an edict-stanza.^^ 

£106} (V. 4) He (alone) should frame an edict whose diction is ele¬ 
gant, who is conversant with Sruti, Smjti, Pur dm, Ilihdsa and Agama (and 
is also) acquainted with the particularities of time and place. 

(V. 5) May the merciful Sri (Lakshmi), by whose extreme grace 
Herathba (Ganesa) brought about the weaving together (of events) in the en¬ 
tire world of movables and immovables,”^ (and) the lotus-bom Creator (Brah¬ 
ma) by mere volition brought into existence the gold-bright mundane egg, rest¬ 
ing on the expanse of water, always bestow prosperity on the three worlds. 

(V. 6) May Achyuta (Vish{nu) protect the three worlds, freed from 
misery, who, in the form of a boar, having extracted with the tip of his tusk 

71 The number of Gaija-patis is variously given by different authors. Cf. 
Bhandarkar, Vai^navism, Saivism, etc. {Grundriss d. indo-arischen Philologic, 
Band, III, Heft 6, pp. 149f.). 

7^ The dictionaries mention only one pranava, namely, the syllable Orn. 

7-< It is the mystic letter forming the essential part of the mantra of any deity 
(Apte’s Dictionary). 

71 The Earth, Water, Sun, etc. mentioned in this verse are the eight forms 
of the Ashtamurti 5iva ; and seven of these agree with those enumerated by KMi- 
dasa in the introductory verse of the Sakuntald namely, the five mahdbhutas, the 
Sun and the Moon ; consequently the remaining one, which is referred to under 
na-ga^a with the pronoun asau, must be the sacrificing priest hotrL 

7^ Needless to say, the author himself does not follow the rules of versification 
laid down here. 

7« Probably in his capacity of Vighnesvara. 


13 
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the Earth submerged in the ocean, placed (her, i.e. the Earth) in (a corner 
of) that (ocean) and (on that account) obtained wondrous and matchless 
merit, (evidently) because there was altogether no such (merit) to compare 
with (known till then) as (that accruing) from the establishment of a tank."^^ 

(V. 7) May the propitious (iSiva), the sole bestower of happiness on 
l>ersons resorting to him, whose right and left eyes^® augment the rain and the 
herbs of the three worlds ; on (whose) brow (is Agni), borne of the Waters,"^ 
(whose) friend (is) the lord of riches {Kubera), whose chariot is (the 
Earth) with jewels in her interior, (whose) abode (is) iSrIgiri (Srisailam), 
(and whose) bow (is) the Golden Mount (Meru), protect you 

(V. 8) May the Earth (bearing) plentiful crops always protect you — 
she whose form is resplendent with (her) limbs, namely, the seven continents ; 
with Meru for her head ; the rippling ocean of milk for (her) beauteous 
breasts ; decorated with Rohana'^^ and other (mountains); with the glittering 
oceans for (her) sumptuous garments; and beautiful with rivers and lotus 
ponds. 

(V. 9) A son, a literary composition and a tank, (hidden) treasure, 
a Siva temple, a forest (-grove) a Brahmana-village : (these) seven (kinds 
of) offsprings are the best.®^ 

(V. 10) A performer of these and other meritorious works was the 
earth-ruler Bhaskara, surnamed Bhavadura.^-^ His lineage I shall narrate. 

(V. 11) The Moon (was) bom from the Ocean of Milk. Saumya ( was) 
the son of the Moon. In his race were bom Pururavas and Nahusha ; from 
the latter king Yayati. His son (was) Yadu. In this race of the Yadavas 
(was bom) the azure-robed (Balarama) and the blessed Hari. In (the age 
of) Kali was born in his family the illustrious king Sarhgama. 

‘7 What is meant is that the exploit of Vishnn is qulite insignificant when 
compared with the sinking of a reservoir, such as the one' *unk by Bhaskara, the 
patron of the poet. 

i.e. the Sun and the Moon. 

In the sequence of creation, as described in the Upanishads, Water comes 
after Fire ; hence the latter is fancifully represented to be the father of the former. 
This is a reference to the legend of Siva slaying the demon Tripura. 
Rohaija is the name of a mountain in Ceylon. It is not unllikely that a 
dhvani of the sense drohana (‘hip’) is also intended. 

In the Ganapesvara Inscription of Gan-pati (Ep. Ind„ Vol. Ill, pp. 88 ff. 
the seven ‘‘ offsprings " are thus described : 

Sampdditair yathdvat sutakjitimdhanavivdhasuragehaih | 
sata(dkair yah sasaptabhir etaih samtdnavdn bhavati || 

The VanapaJli plates of Anna Verna (Saka 13(X)) also allude to them as sapta- 
samtati (Ep. Ind,, Vol. Ill, p. 61). 

In Hemcdri^kriti-mdrge^a (1. 39) we have again the word hti used in the sense of 
‘ compotsition \ 

83 As remarked by Dr. Hultzsch in the report on Epigraphy for 1902-3 (see 
p. 6, para. 15), Bhavadura seems to be a Sanskritised form of Bahadur. 
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{107} (V. 12) This king Sarhgama, having worshipped (the gods) Hari 
and Kara, obtained by their grace a son, king Harihara. 

(V. 13) The supreme lords of the Middle Country^‘ {Madhya-desa) 
extending from the eastern to the western ocean, viz. the celebrated (kings) of 
the Solar and Lunar races, were occupied in doing “ foot-salutation ” to him. 

(V. 14) From his causing hostile kings to tremble his uterine brother 
was (known) in the world (as) king Kairhpana. After him his younger 
brother Bukka, the crest-jewel among kings, the husband of Lakshmi, was 
the enjoyer of the Earth, who was perfectly constant (to him). 

(V. 15) (Then) were born Marapa and Muddapa, two brothers of king 
Bukka. And these five virtuous sons were incarnations of the Pandavas in the 
age of Kali. 

(V. 16) Vasudeva, who loves his worshippers and (who had acted) in 
former times (as) the messenger (and) the charioteer of the Pandavas, 
(having countless incarnations), became also minister of these in the form 
of Anarnta.®® 

(V. 17) Through having Anarhtaraja for his minister king Bukka ruled 
over the whole surface of the earth and acquired the glory of DevMidra. 

(V. 18) His city, Vijaya by name, (was situated) on the bank of the 
Turhga-bhadra near (the temple of) the blessed Virupaksha (Siva), well 
propitiated on account of steady adoration. 

(V. 19) Formerly the number of the sons of iSa^birhdu (was very 
great) in the world. That is but a story ! (?) The countless sons of king 
Bukka were exalted through triuniph.®^ 

(V. 20) Out of these sons king Bukka had placed Bhaskara, exalted 
through the gory of inde])endent sovereignty, in the eastern direction (of his 
empire). 

(V. 21) And he, ruling from the top of the sublime Udaya-giri®'^ the earth 
freed from the thorns (of enemies), though Bhaskara, (i.e. the Sun, is still) 
the delighter of the Earth and beloved of the BrahmainasJ®® 

Aai the early Vijayanagar kings had no claim to sovereignty in any part of 
India north of the Vindhya, Madhyade^a cannot have its usual significance, but 
must refer to the country lying between the eastern and the western ocean, namely, 
the Dekkhan plateau. 

85 One must supply a verb like kjtavan in the first half of the verse. 

86 The construction of the first half of the verse is not quite clear to me. In 
Ch. 65 of the Droaia-parvan of the Mahdbhdrata, we are told that Sai^abindu had 
10,000 wives, on each of whom he begat 1,000| sons. These, it is stated, he gave 
away to the Brahmajoas in the A^vamedha sacrifice which he performed. The 
“ countless sons ” of Bukka are his meritorious acts like the sapta-samtdna men¬ 
tioned in V. 9. 

87 This must refer to the fortification on the top of the Udaya-giri hill. Even 
now U. is an exceedingly strong hill-fortress. 

88 The pun on the words kuvalaya (‘night-lotus' and ‘earth') and dvija 
(‘Bilahma^a and Moon') is a very common example of the Virodhabhasa. 
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(V. 22) Making charities in various ways in keeping with the treatise 
of Hemiadri,*^ he heard that the merit attaching to the gift of water was the 
greatest of all. 

(V. 23) On the authority of the VMas : “Verily all this is water ! 
And the Sruti says that : “ From water alone is produced Food ; (and) Food 
is Brahman ! ” 

(V. 24) There can be no doubt (that) Water alone is the seed of the 
world of movables and immovables. Why speak more ? I shall describe the 
superiority of water (as follows) :— 

£108} (V. 25) Even that (great) i§iva is the bearer of the Gamga ; 
Vishnu has the ocean for his abode ; Brahma is sprung from the water-born 
(lotus). Hence Water is superior to everything (else). 

(V. 26) A shed for distributing water {prapd), a well and a reservoir, 
a canal and a lotus-tank : the merit of (constructing) them is millions and 
millions (of times) higher in succession. 

(V. 27) As the water of a tank serves to nurture both movable and im¬ 
movable creation on (this) earth, even the lotus-seated (Brahma) is unable 
to recount the fruit of merit (attaching) to it. 

(V. 28) Having thus heard the supreme reward, king Bhavadura, the 
pious soul, commmenced to make the earth tank-nourished ( tatdka- 
matrikd) 

(L. 48) Its procedure (was as follows) : 

(Vv, 29-31) It (i.e. the tank) is situated in the country to the south of 
Sriparvata (Sri^ila), the great sacred place of pilgrimage ; two ydjanas^^ to 
the east of the sacred place { Ttrtha) called Ahobala ; in the division of the 
gentle blessed Siddhavata-niatha ; two ydjanas to the west of his (capital) 
Udaya-giri ; and to the east of the flourishing city of PorumamiJla. I shall 
(now) describe in this edict the sequence of the period of construction of the 
tank 

(Vv. 32-35)^-^ In the second half of the creator’s life-time in the Sveta 
varaha Kalpa, in (the age of) the Vaivasvata Manu, and in the 28th Yuga, 


Namely, the Diana-khauda. Hemadri was the minister of the two Yadava 
kings MahadCwa (1260-71) and Ramachandra (1273-1310). See Bhandarkar, 
Early History of the Dekkhan, pp. 88 f. 

The phrase dpo vd, etc. is a part of the mantra with which water is purified. 
Idagufh is the word idam as it is pronounced by the Yajurvedins in the recitation 
of Vedic texts. 

With tatdka-mdtrika cf. the terms deva-mdtjika and nadl-mdtfika in a 
similar sense. 

02 Taking a yojana to be equal to 9 miles, this distance is only approximately 
correct. 

03 Construe : dhdtoh parddhakdle _ divye t'addesa-bhdge mrrmtasya tafdkasya 

dvdda^drhgani vakshydmu 
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—in that divine part of the country—in the first quarter of Kali after the 
lapse of four thousand, four hundred and seventy—(in figures) 4470—years 
of mortals, and also after the (lapse) of Saka years measured by the number 
of the earth (1), the Nairhdas (9), the eyes (2), and one (1)—(in figures) 
1291—in the (cylic) year Saumya, in the month called Karttika, pn tlie 
fourteenth (day) of the bright half, on the auspicious day of Guru combined 
with Pushya, when there was Karkafaka lagna, under the influenoel of well- 
chosen auspicious planets,— 

(V. 36) Of the tank constructed (at the above specified time and place) 
according to (the requirements of) the Sdstra I shall in this edict describe 
the twelve constituents (amge^^) for the benefit of future kings : 

(V. 37) (i) a king endowed with righteousness, rich, happy (and) desir¬ 
ous of (acquiring) the permanent wealth of fame, (ii) and Brahmana learned 
in Hydrology (pdthas-sdstra), (iii) and ground adorned with hard clay, (iv) 
a river conveying sweet water (and) three ydjanas distant (from its source^"’), 
(v) the hill parts of which are in contact with it, (i.e. the tank),^« (vi) be¬ 
tween these (portions of the hill) a dam (built) of a compact-stone wall, 
not too long (but) firm, (vii) two extremes (srmga) (pointing) away from 
fruit (-giving) and (phala sthird) outside,^' (viii) the bed extensive and 
deep, (ix) and a quarry containing straight and long stones, (x) the neigh¬ 
bouring fields, rich in fruit (and) level, (xi) a water course (i.c. the sluices) 
having strong eddies (bhramd) on account of the position of the mountain 
{adri-sthdna) (xii) a gang of men (skilled in the art of) its construction, 
—with these twelve essentials an excellent tank is easily attainable on (this) 
earth. 

£109} (V. 39) While (i) water oozing (?) from the dam, (ii) saline 
soil, (iii) (situation) at the boundary of two kingdoms,’^(iv) elevation 
{kurma) in the middle (of the tank) bed,i^’'^’ (v) scanty supply of water and 
extensive stretch of land (to be irrigated), (vi) and scanty ground and ex¬ 
cess of water : (these are) the six faults in this (connection). 

(V. 40) Devoid of faults and adorned with a multitude of good qualities, 


These amgas are later on called sddhanas (1. 70 of the text) and are no 
doubt identical with the latter. 

See above, p. 99. 

This must obviously refer to the range of hills which is utilised to form a 
part of the dam. 

I.e. below the tank. 

This may be taken to be a clumsy description of the fact that at the egress 
the water is led over a stony bed alongl a tortuous line, so that it issues' whirling 
round with great force, forming strong eddies. 

09 Perhaps as, in this case, the pasition of the tank might lead to unpleasant 
consequences during a conflict between the neighbouring kingdoms. 

100 The bed ought to form a complete valley. 


13a 
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renowned in the world by the name Anaimtaraja, this endless ocean, of which 
the water is sweet, was founded by king Bhaskara. 

(V. 41) (There were) one thousand labourers (working) at the tank 
and dam every day, and a hundred carts (were employed) for the masonry 
work of the sluice and wall (bhramd-bhitti). 

(V. 42) And this most excellent tank was completed in two years. There 
is, to be sure, no limit at all to the expenditure of money and grain in this 
(connection). 

(V. 43) The measurements in tefrms of rekhd-damdas^^^ of the height, 
the width, and the length of the dam together with (the portion of) the hill 
(included in the) dam, are here given : 

(V. 44) The dam, having eddying waterducts (i.e. sluices)(and) 
protected by Vighn^a, (Gana-p^ti), Isvara (Siva), Vishiou, Bhairava, and 
the great Durga, is one which has the enormous length of five thousand rekhd- 
aamdosy height of seven and its width eight.^^^ And the land (is) excellent 
and yields plentiful crops in all seasons and contains groves. 

(V. 45) This land was liberally given for the gratification of gods and 
Brahmaoas. Through the merit of this gift of land the tank was made to be 
an ornament (of tanks). 

(V. 46) Just as the dam of a reservoir should not be injured, so» like¬ 
wise the dharma-ddsn of the ocean of kings. Therefore I, Bhaskara, repeated¬ 
ly request the kings on earth to protect my charity. 

(L. 99 f.) These are the ancient sldkas of entreaty : 

[Then follow three of the customary verses.] 

(V. 50) The Officer-in-charge {adhikdrin) of this tank is the clever son 
of the minister called Kumaragiri-natha, Devarraja by name. 

(V. 51) Having obtained from king Raghu gold by the crore, Kautsa 
gave (it as) dakshind to his preceptor, Varatariitu, who had bestowed on him 
the fourteen branches of knowledge. By a descendant of his {scil. Kautsa )^®'^ 
the illustrious Lirhgaya Machanaryya,^^^ of Narhdapura, best of Brahmaiuas 
and a follower of the Rgveda, the auspicious edict was composed. 

(V. 52) (One) khdn (of land) producing paddy and (one) kkdrl of 
black-soil land,—(these) were out of regard given to him by Bhaskara, pre¬ 
ceded by a libation (of water). 


A standard of linear measurement roughly equal to yard. See p. 99. 

102 por bhramd’jala-gati see note 8 on p. 108. [=98 supra.] 

103 The pronoun tad in tad-vistara cannot be taken to refer to the noun imme¬ 
diately preceding, but must refer to the setu of which the dimensions are being 
given. See 1. 86 of the text. 

104 The sense is that the poet belonged to the Kautsa gotra. There is, how¬ 
ever, a confusion in the mind of the poet between Kautsa the patriarch, and Kautsa 
the pupil of Varatantu alluded to in the Raghu-vamsa, Canto 5, vv. 1 if. 

105 Le. Machana, son of Liihgaya. 



BHANDAK PLATES OF KRISHNARAJA I. : SAKA 694.* 

The copper-plates which bear the subjoined inscription of the Rashtrakuta 
king Kfishparaja I. were discovered at Bhandak, Tahsil Warocja, in the 
Chanda District of the Central Provinces. They were forwarded for exami¬ 
nation by the Commissioner for the Nagpur Division, through Dr. D. B. 
Spooner, to the Assistant Archaeological Superintendent for Epigraphy, 
Southern Circle. I am now editing them from the original plates as well as 
a set of impressions kindly placed at my disposal by the latter. 

The plates are three in number, each measuring roughly lOJ by ins., 
and,weigh 340 tolas. The margins are folded over and beaten down, so as 
to serve as rims. The grant is engraved on the inner side of the first and 
the third plates, and on both sides of the second. The plates are pierced by 
a circular hole, J in. in diameter, in order to receive the ring and seal, which 
are, however, missing.—The engraving is deep, but not neat. The letters, which 
are uncouth in shape, vary in size from | to J in. The letters cha, pa and ya 
have been indifferently incised and are consequently difficult to distinguish 
from each other ; so also the letters va (ba) and dha. The ligature nta is 
often so carelessly written as to be indistinguishable from tta. Some letters, 
again, sporadically show quite strange forms, as, for example, su in rdjasu 
at the beginning of line 4^ sa in sarvanshu, 1. 3, in bdena, 1. 28, etc. — 
The characters belong to the! northern class of alphabets, and, like) those of 
the Multm plates^ of the Rashtrakuta Nanda-raja Yuddhasura, represent 
the last phase of the acute-angled variety." The medial u is marked by a 
short stroke slanting upwards, attached to the mdtjikd at its right lower end ; 
sporadically by a curve opening to the left, as, for instance, in the su of suchi, 
1. 3. The sign for the medial c is a short vertical stroke appended to the 
top of the mdtrikd on the left; and, only very rarely, by a stroke above 
the mdtrikd. The central bar of ja slants downwards, but is not 
vertical ; the lowest bar does not form a double curve, but merely slants 
downwards towards the right and only sporadically ends in a small notch. 
Those comers of the letters kha, ga and sa, which later develop into loops 
or triangles, are in our inscription marked-by small projections or notches.^ 
The verticals on the right of the letters are short and project but little below 


* [Ep. Ind. 14. 121-130.1 

1 BOhler, Indisc he Palaeographie, Tafel IV, Col. XX. 

2 BOhler, op. cit. p. 50. 

3 E.g. kha in mukhd, 1. 2, mukhi, 1. 4 ; ga in gotra, 1. 8, vega, 1. 10 ; so in 
piasdsati, 1. 11, sikhardi^ii, 1. 12, etc. 
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the remaining portion of the signs.^ These palseographic characteristics are 
sufficient to establish the archaic character of the script and to prove that 
the plates belong actually to the period to which they refer themselves, viz. 
the third quarter of the eighth century of the Christian era."’ Our record con 
tains specimens of initial « in 1. 2 ; initial i in 11. 3, 8 ; initial m in 1. 37 ; 

initial e in \. 53 ; a cursive form of ku in 11. 5, 12, 23, etc. ; and the follow¬ 

ing ligatures, nka £122} 1. 9, nga 1. 36, nghH 1. 17, ncha 1. 6, nda 1. 2, fT4y(i 
1. 27, ksha and kshmd 1. 14 jna 1. 8, Ipha 1. 16, shtvd 1.4; and lastly final t 
(?) in 1. 33.—As regards orthography, the only points worthy of notice are 
the following : (1) the use of gha for ha in rdjasighah, 1. 4 (cf. also 1. 23); 

(2) no distinction is made between b and v \ (3) no rule is followed with 

regard to the use of anusvdra in the middle of a pdda ; (4) wrong conversion 
of the anusvdra into n before a sibilant in ''likhit-dnsa,° 1. 14 ; (5) once the 
use of da for dha in dadatd, 1. 5 ; (6) the use of the vowel ji for ri in 
tripishtapa° (for °trivishtapa°), 1. 7.—The grant commences with a symlx^l 
representing drit. Then follows the stanza sa vo ~ vydd — vedhasd dhdma, 
etc., which stands at the beginning of, I think, all the early Rashtrakuta 
records. The rest of the composition is also in Sanskrit : the prasasii, the 
benedictory and imprecatory stanzas being in verse, the grant proper in prose. 

In thei ye of ym = eyam (1. 31 we have an instance where the vertical 
stroke is altogether wanting. 

The Samangad grant of Dantidurga (ed. Fleet, Ind. Ant., Vol. XI, 
pp. 1^0 ff.) and the Alas grant of Yuva-mja Gdvinda (II.) (ed. D. R. Bhandaricar, 
Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, pp. 208 ff.) are two Rashtrakuta records which bear the dates 
Saka 675 and 692, i.e. are dated earlier by 19 and 2 years respectively than the 
grant which is the subject of this article. The palaeographic differences between 
the.se three grants are worthy of consideration. The alphabet of Govinda’s grant 
is wholly different from that of our record. The script is entirely Dravidian in 
character ; the letters are round in appearance, and are akin to those of the grants 
of the later Calukyas of Badiami, the immediate predecessors of the Rashfrakutas. 
The difference is clearly a local one and is perfectly consistent with the geographical 
limits over which the southern alphabet was current. Such is not, however, the 
case with the other inscription. The alphabet of the Samangad grant belongs to the 
same category as that of our grant, and represents an archaic variety of the Nagari. 
The difference lie^, however, in its showing just those f>eculiarities which characterise 
the script of an epoch some decades later than that to which it refers itself. The 
regular slign for the medial e in this grant is a curved stroke on the top of the letter, 
while the short vertical stroke on the left appears only occasionally as representing 
this letter. The right-hand portion of gha, pa and sa shows the development of 
long verticals on the right of these signs. The letters kha, ga and sa show distinct 
1 : 122 } developments of loops, where our record has' only straight projections or 
notches. The middle bar of ja approximates more to the vertical, and the lower por¬ 
tion forms a distinct double curve. These facts are clear indications of a later 
palaeographic epoch and raise suspicions against the bona fides of the grant. For this 
and other reasons I am inclined to entertain the gravest doubts regarding the authen¬ 
ticity of the samangad grant. But, as I intend dealing with the question at length in 
a separate article devoted to the subject, I do not wish to enter into details here. 
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Most of the verses of this record are repeated with slight verbal differences 
in one or other of the following grants : the Samiangaid grant of Dantidurga,^ 
the Alas plates of Govinda the Paithaai® and the KSvi® grants of 
Govinda III. Of these it approaches closest to the first mentioned, viz. the 
Sami^gad grant. The four verses 5, 9, 21 and 22 I have not been able to 
trace! anywhere else. In recounting the exploits of Dantidurga all the early 
Rashtrakuta grants repeat the two well-known verses, Kdnclusa^ and so- 
bhifivibhanga,'' etc.'^^' Our grant has instead only one stanza, made up of the 
two half verses belonging to the two stanzas, a deficiency which, I should 
imagine, is merely due to the negligence of the scribe. In other respects ihe 
execution is satisfactory. And with the help of this text we are placed in 
a position to correct the extremely corrupt text of the Sam^gad grant with 
respect to those verses which it has in common with our grant and which do 
not occur elsewhere. 

The grant, as already remarked, is a record of the Rashtrakuta king 
Kfishna-mja I. and is of particular imix>rtance, being the first record of the 
king to be discovered so far.^^ Another grant which refers itself to the reign 
of Krishna I. is the Alas grant of his son Govinda II., while yet a yuvardja ; 
it was issued in tSaka 692, that is, two years previous to our record.- The 
genealogy of the Rashtrakutas given in the present grant commences with 
Govinda I., as in all other early grants of this dynasty, excepting the unfinish¬ 
ed inscription from the Dasavatara temple at Ellora’^ ; and the details regard¬ 
ing his successors Kakka-raja and Indra-raja accord well with what we know 
of them from other records. Here again, as in the Samiangad grant, the 
queen of Indra-raja is described as being a Chalukya princess, tracing her 
descent from the Lunar race on her mother’s side. But from the new record 
we gather some more information about her, which in the mangled version 
of the Samangad grant was distorted beyond recognition. The defective 
anushfubh half-verse. 


6 JBBRAS., Vol. II, pp. 371 ff. ; ed. Fleet, Ind. Ant., Vol. XI, pp. JlOff., 
and Plates. 

7 Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, pp. 208ff., and Plate. 

8 Ibid, Vol. Ill, pp. 105ff., and Plate. 

» Ind. Ant., Vol. V, pp. 144 ff. 

The Kavi grant, w. 8, 9 ; the Saniangad, vv. 18, 17 (in the reverse order!); 
the Alas. w. 5, 6; the Paithaai, 11. 11-14, 

Since writing thesie lines I have come to know of the recent discovery of 
another record of Krishiija-raja, viz. the Talegaon (Poona District) plates dated 
in the year Saka 690, vide Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 
Western Circle, 1913, p. 54. [The inscription is published in Ep. Ind., Vol. XIII, 
pp. 275-282.—F. W. T.] 

Ed D. R. Bhandarkar, Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, pp. 203ff. 

13 Edited by Bhagvanlal Indraji, No. 10 (p. 91) of the separate pamphlets 
of the Archt. Survey of West Indict^ 
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Snmad-yuvati-gofidndm sddhvindm = dp^a nd{sd) padath | 
of the SamangaKj grant, stands for some original like 

Sriwfld-Bhavagainia ndmd sddhvindm ~ upamdpadam 

which I translate with : ‘isnmad Bhava-gaina by name, the {very) starulard 
of comparison {123} among virtuous and chaste women.’ The name of the 
queen was therefore Bhavagana. Dr. Fleet translates the corresponding 
half-verse of the S^angaid grant as follows : ‘ Slie attained the position of 
honourable young women who are faithful wives.’ On comparing my trans¬ 
lation with that of Dr. Fleet there will be no doubt as to which reading is 
to be preferred. Coming to Krishna himself, in addition to his birudas 
Subhatuhga and Akialavarsha, which we know from other inscriptions as well, 
he appears to have also assumed the title iSii-pralayamaha-varaha. Besides 
these three birudas this record contains no further historical information about 
him, and it would therefore appear that it was issued in the early part of 
his reign : at any rate, before the event of the construction of the Ellora 
temple, which event is described with such pomp and ceremony in a later 
record of this dynasty 

With regard to the charge brought against Krishna by Dr. Fleet’"’ that he 
‘ had uprooted his relative Dantidurga, who had resorted to evil ways and 
appropriated the kingdom for the benefit of his family,’ I hope this record 
of Kfishoa-raja himself will have the last word to say and that too in a 
decided negative. The weak points of Dr. Fleet’s theory have already been 
pointed out with sufficient clearness and force by Mr. Devadatta R. Bhan- 
DARKAR recently in his article on the Alas plates of Gdvinda II.’® It is here 
sufficient to point out that Dantidurga was no licentious weakling, but a 
very powerful and, probably, also a popular king. In fact, he was the first 
king of his dynasty to assume the title of Kdjddhirdja-Paramesvara, or, to 
quote the words of Dr. Fleet himself, ‘ he was the real founder of the dy¬ 
nasty.'’’’ In our grant, just as in the SamangaeJ grant, he is called the ‘ son 
to the lotus {which was) his family’; both these records lay stress on his de¬ 
votion to his mother in unmistakable terms. It is, therefore preposterous to 
identify the relative of Krishna ‘ who had taken to evil ways ’ with the founder 
of the dynasty, Dantidurga, who had merited the epithet sva-kul-dmbhoja- 
bhdskara. Besides, were Krishna really guilty of the murder, it is inconceiv¬ 
able that he should have tolerated the eulogy showered upon the murdered 
uncle in a grant of his own and coolly added that he ascended the throne 
after the victim of the assassination had gone to heaven! 


R. G. Bhandarkar, Early History of the Dekkan (Bombay Gazetteer, 
Vol. I. Part II), p. 196. 

15 Kanarese Dynasties, p. 391. Ep. Ind,, Vol. VI, p. 209, 

17 Kartarese Dynasties, p. 389. 
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The formal part of the grant records that tiie king, being encamped at 
Nandi-pura-dvan, granted on the occasion of a samkrd^ti, at the request of 
one Madana, the village of Nagaipapuri to the Bhattaraka of the temple of 
Aditya in the town of Udurhvara-manti. The concluding verse gives the name 
of the writer as Vamana-[na]ga. 

The grant is dated in the iSaka year 694 expired on the tliird day of the 
dark half of Ashiadha, which was, as remarked above, a Sarhkiianti. De'.van 
Bahadur Swamikannu Pillai, who kindly examined for me the details of 
the date, informs me that the tithi mentioned in our record ended on the 
23rd June (Tuesday) a.d. 772, at about one ghutikd after sunrise ; the day 
was also the first day of the solar month Karkataka by the Tamil rule. 
The Karkataka Samkrmti fell on June 22nd (i.e. on the previous day) at a 
little before midnight. We are therefore led to assume that in the present 
case the first day of the civil month was called Samkranti, though the astro¬ 
nomical Samkrmti fell on the previous day, a supposition which is counten¬ 
anced by the practice actually followed in Southern India in certain well- 
known instances. 


TExrr.i® 


[Metres: v. 1, Anushtubh (Sldka) ; vv. 2-7, Vasantatilakd; v. 8, 
Anushtubh (Sldka) ; v. 9, Indravajrd \ w. 10-16, Anushtubh (Sloka) ; 
V. 17, Vasmtatilakd \ v. 18, Sdrdulavikfidita \ vv. 19-24, Aryd \ vv. 25-26, 
Anushtubh (Sldka) ; v. 27, defective Aryd,] 


1 [h*] ?? viw [i*] 

£124} 2 ii[ 11t*] 

3 [(*] ii- 

4 5i[g] 5ST :*] ''‘'g»ra5(i)fraT [gsnjftrs 


7 

8 
9 





L-*] [ 1 *]^- 


l- 


18 From the original plates and a set of impressions. 

1® Represented by a symbol. 

20 Read 21 Read 22 Read 

28 Read 21 Read Note ^ masailine ! 

25 Read 26 Read 27 Read 
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11 g: i[iHii*] ?Tl^R[s;j]5Trafir 

q%* 

12 %rfii [I*] ?»[-*]««ng 

13 «[^ll*] 5R*T jrf»T«*W'«^d(<H4P^4'H«SR^^- 

14 I ^HTT: 

Second Plate ; First Side, 

15 [n®U*] 

16 on [i*] stJnf 5w«[?]^ snf^ i[i«ii*] ^nifwi- 

17 ?fto?i!^rf^9Pir[^a]3n?n” [i*] wsnnsr^f^Rinesnft^t:^'' «[-*] 

^ »ng5i[: I*] 

19 «l?n«pn ?R*r fng?t« [ii^oii*] «t»?^B^non nm fir- 

£125) 20 [^^tjmgqWR [l*] ^9^on^<oii^% qi fjRjq^ |[|, ^H*] 
g(«>ra!=?i- 

21 5Rr cPPif ?T •(!) *'sftmEr«}ft?5n^[q]3ipTai-^' 

22 sn^n^ [iii^ii*] ^^5n:'‘'[?n]vn^n(:)si?nftraf^»i[s5r]? [i*] ?ift- 

23 #d4*1«3n»?n[-] ^ni5n[»»Tt]iRTR^ i[iuii*] srenrat*'* 

f%- 

24 ^5RdT IftnRon: ^ggn^T Hgo q^ 5iRP% »ifq [^1 »rair:*l 

i[ii«u*] [5n]5T- 

25 5!^ pfif&i ^rf5nT*q[n]^ 

26 w>g^ i[i'iii*] irf^H n w 5 y^gg<> [i* 

^[srt]- 


2® Read ^‘•’ Read mg". ®o Read °^^f/&I. 

®i Read °rrtH°. 

52 Read °<<)lfsft‘’. The t-sign of ^ is appended to the symbol for ^ 

55 Read g5«E°. 54 Read "ff. 

55 Read °n^. The i-sign in l%Sf seems to be appended to the symbol for 5EI 
55 See note 6 on p. 127. [ = 74 infra.] 

57 Read 88 Read sa Read gjf. 

See note 1 on p. 128. [ = 78 infra.] 

« Read°3rntn. « Read%a:°. « Read "sfr. 

« Read "??n. « Read “driln". *« Reading". 
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27 

28 


29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

£1261 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 


wrar Jwrftrm 

?T[3n]- 


Second Plate ; Second Side. 


4i[ % ««* ] 

5 ] q Kr q gKI»i^1q- 
[;*] WW 3R1^ ?q^pwra*®0^- 
q'if^ ii[icii*] crf^l^q ^musnstra:*® 



[>*] 


5Rj3^ftqfir: fWRrat^jji: i[nRH*] 

[l*] «ftfroW5PW ii[^«ii] ^qJ>g 

^ [i*] q>F?iig sjoi^ g- 

H[5J1H*] vpi ^35 5Rf“ gq^raSr 5R- 

<n [i*] «T: ?iF?RRr^l5r?i®q^ i[i^^ii*] 3@- 

f^*T- 

wTifwt f^RpBis^ [i*] 

Jiim- 

39 i[i^^ii*] ^^J T ftg f ^jgq i a<a44q^ i w [i*] 

^?^^Hq- 

OT3wq: sraf^ ii[5^««*] a ^ qnr ^ ig R^ 


w jpn flRnf^'hPW« i 5r^- 


Third Plate. 



»nqpffe 


'3SHW- 


47 

60 

63 

66 

68 


Read °q%°. 

Read 

Readfl5I°. 

Read 

The Wr^gji (medial)' ia 


«8 Read *qt4:, Read Wli^. 

“ Read^°. Read^ft?!!. 

5* Read#f^°. =» Read°R^°. 

“7 Read°qf° 

appended to the symbol for j%. 
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47 wisfisTranmt «ife(:)'^[^]- 

48 i “araRsn^f 

49 9«n%i[i*] [if amwraw: [ii*] aflma:[i*] [ii*] 

qfiw- 

50 a:[i*] 3i?^um: [ii*] 3^a:[»*] jwt:i[i*] >5^ “ag^rai* 

51 [i*] a<iH? 3*a?iTf^aa- 

52 [i*] 

53 i[i*] 3^51 ?rafw[t*] 

[ :l *] 51- 

54 5R5I 5iaT a^ [®%]^ ll[^'All*] 

55 I aiS 3na^ [?]^: ii[^^i»*] 

5Traa- 

56 *T?RRt^9n^ii?sflmai“’ gintoi(?) [i*] “"i?ftafqig^-*n 

«*tawa[aTKa] [ir»ii*] 

TRANSLATION. 

OlCl 

(Verse L) May he (scil. Vishuju). the lotus on whose navel Brahma has 
made (his) dwelling, protect you; and Hara (i.e. §iva), whose forehead is 
adorned by the beautiful moon<rescent. 

{127}(V. 2.) There was a king called Gbvinda-iaja (1.], a royal lion 
among kings, whose fame reached to the ends of the regions, {and who) 
pure (of conduct), lifting {his) scimitar {and) facing {them), destroyed his 
enemies in battles, just as the lustrous Moon, whose glory (Le. radiance) 
penetrates to the ends of the regions raising the tip of {his) orb {above the 
horizon and sending his rays) straight forward, dispels at night the darkness. 

(V. 3.) Invariably, when he saw on the battlefield the armies {of the 
enemies) confronting him, ringing with the loud laughter of warriors, forth¬ 
with he, biting {his) lip {and) knitting {his) brow, elevated {his) sword, 
{his) family, {his) heart and {his) pride.«“ 

(V. 4.) His son, the glorious Kakka-raja [I.], was the gem of the 
{Rdsh{raku(a) race, a king who was grateful (/or services Tendere)d), whose 

59 Correct, perhaps, to sfruml *11°. R«ad 

M Read^°. «2 Read^inn”. Read'K^i. 

«* Read “fit ?T. ®® Read %0r4T. ®* Read 

«r Read “ efc q ig g’i g qi”. 98 jiie last quarter of this AryS is defective. 

•» Better perhaps to take garva in the sense of gMT«/o'= ‘dignity’, 

‘ importance.’ 
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extensive glory was famed throughout the world, who stilled the sufferings 
of the distressed, {and) possessed the valour and the majesty of the lion, 
{thus) resembling {Indra), the king of heaven.^® 

(V. 5.) At the mere {sound of the) name of him fell straightway from 
the wives of his enemies, retreating from the laps of {their) lovers with 
{their) hair standing on end and trembling {the following three things :) 
tears, armlets and also {their) minds, which were deranged by the impetuo¬ 
sity of their fright. 

(V. 6.) While this king was governing the earth, the tame peacocks, 
eager for the advent of clouds, used to break Put into cries {of delight), when 
tliey in the evenings caught sight of the turrets of his palaces, which were 
completely gray with the mass of smoke from the oblations of the twice-born 
(i.e. Brdhmmias). 

(V. 7.) His son was Indra-raja, as it were the Mount Meru of the 
noble Rashtrakultas, a prince whose expansive shoulders were bright though 
being scratched through the blows from the tusks of elephants from whose 
split temples trickled down ichor, and who had destroyed {his) enemies on 
earth. 

(V. 8.) Every day people walked about in {his) palace ankle-deep 
through the water {sprinkled during) unceasing recitals of stm/i-texts^s by 
Brahmaiias, 

(V. 9.) 73 wealth of him, whose pair of feet were worshipped by a 
large crowd of princes who came to do homage {to him), was perpetually 
shared by virtuous .... with unclouded countenances.7"’ 

(Vv. 10, 11.) His queen, who had fulfilled {oil) desires {of others );— 
who was pure like the lustrous moonlight {which), filling {dl) regions, 
destroys darkness —who was by her mother’s side descended from the 
Moon7« and on her father’s side from the Chulukyas (Chialukyas), called 

All the attributes apply to Indra as well. In his case, however, hari- 
vikrama-dhdma-dhdrt is to be understood in the ^nse, ‘ one who supports the place 
{covered by) the strides of Hari {i.e. Vishiju)’, referring to the form of tlie latter 
striding over the heavens in three paces. None of the earlier interpretations of this 
verse take into account this slesha. 

71 This verse is not found in any other Rashtrakuta record. 

72 These are recited for the averting of evil and the pacification of various 
deities. 

This verse does not occur in any other Rashtrakuta record. 

Tri-jagat-pravlndh does not convey any sense to my mind, and appears 
to be a mistake of the scribe who wrote off tri-jagat in place of something less 
familiar. Read perhaps! tri-garia-pravt^aih and translate : ‘ by those versed in the 
triad of duties (viz. dharrrm, artha and kdma)' 

7^ i.e. without being made to feel the subservience. 

7« The Rashtrakutas were themselves also Soma-vamsin. 
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the glorious Bhavaga!ij6”—^wras the standard of comparisons among virtuous 
and chaste women : she freed the world from misery by protecting and main¬ 
taining {the needy). 

{1283 (V. 12). He, the best of kings, begat a righteous son from her 
like unto material well-being (artha) from prudence (m/i), {a son who was, 
as it were) the future prosperity (dyati) prayed for by the whole of 
mankind.^* 

(V. 13.) (him) who was known as the illustrious king Dantidurga, the 
sun to the lotus (that was) his family, who illuminated the spaces between 
the regions by the flood of his effulgence, the lustre of which was palpable. 

(V. 14.) In the battles with this lion of the martial field the affrighted 
elephants (which were his) enemies, having pulled up by the root the posts 
(namely, their), shamd^'*^ have absconded, no one knows where. 

(V. 15.) Before the bursting forth of the ‘sprouts’ of his prowess and 
(his) fierce anger the turreted fortresses of (his) enemies fall down along with 
their hearts. 

(V. 16.) His devotion to (his) mother was demonstrated by (the fact 
of his)\ mother’s making (charitable) donations of land in every village in 
(his kingdom of) four hundred thousand villages. 

(V. 17.) Having in no time conquered Vallabha,®^’ who was (even) able 
to inflict crushing defeats on the lord of Kanchl, the king of Kerala, the 
Chola, the Paiijidyaf iSri-Harsha and Vajrafa by the prowess of his arm (or 
aims), he acquired the state of the ‘Supreme King of Kings’ and ‘Supreme 
Lord.'«i 

(V. 18.) Through the power of his valour he brought under one (royal) 
umbrella this earth from the Setu, where the coast-mountain has tossing 
waves flashing along the line of its large rocks, up to the Snowy Mountain 
(Himalaya), where the masses of spotless rocks are stained by the snow,^* 

77 The corresponding verse of the SamangaeJ grant contains a varielas lectionis 
in the first half-verse. See above, p. 122. 

7® This half-verse occurs also in the Samangad grant. In the editio princeps 
appearing in the JBBRAS. this line was read as nitdvavemtvdsesha jagatah 
pSlitdyati[h] ; but the editor of the inscription did not translate the phrase 
nitdvavem =. Dr. Fleet in his article on the same grant some time later (Ind, 
Ant,, Vol. XI, p. ,112), after examining the plates, corrected the reading to wi/a- 
vadhe(or the)m=,etc., but followed the example of his predecessor in not trans¬ 
lating the awkward phrase. The correct reading is evidently supplied by our plates. 
F*or the meaning of dyati, cf. Kirdtdrjuniya 2, 14 : rahayaty dpad-upetam dyatih. 

7» Dr. Fleet’s correction of salajjd of his text to salajjdh is obviously wrong, 
as his translation does not give a good sense. 

i.e. the Chalukyan king Kirtivarman II. See Fleet’s Kan. Dyn., p. 391. 
See above, p. 122. 

®2 For the idea implied by the word kalamkita cf. Kalidasa’s Kumdra-sathbhava, 
Cantoi 1, v. 
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as far as the boundary line beautified by stretches of the sandy shores of 
the eastern and western oceans. 

(V. 19.) When that Vallabha-raja®^ had gone to heaven, Krishi:ia-raja, 
the son of the illustrious Kakka-raja who relieved the sufferings of (his) 
subjects,became king. 

(V. 20.) The career of that glorious Krishii^a-raja, during which the 
circle of his enemies was completely swept away by the prowess- of his own 
arm, was as stainless as that of Krishna (Vasudeva),— 

(V. 21.) ®^who is famed to be of fierce disposition towards the fierce, 
a mighty repository of generosity towards the poor, most dear to women, and 
towards the prostrate Most-Highly-Gracious (Subha-tunga),— 

(V. 22.) who, constantly showering wealth on friends, arrows on eixemies, 
love on young damsels, protection on the helpless, was famed in the world 
as the Untimiely-Showerer^® (Akala-varsha),— 

tl29} (V. 23.) by which glorious Great-Deluge-Boar (Pralaya-Maha- 
vail^a) was rescued the frightened Earth, which was sinking in the Kali 
ocean, which had overpassed (its) boundary. 

(V. 23.) He, seeing (that) life, which is unsteady like the wind and the 
lightning, is without substance, established this hrahmaduyu, which is parti¬ 
cularly meritorious on account of (its being) a gift of land. 

(L. 40.) And this Parama-^bhatfaraka Maharaj-ddhiraja Param-esvara, 
the illustrious Akala-varsha, the Lord of Prosperity and the Earth (Sri-prithvi- 
vcdlabha), King of Kings (Narendra-deva) commands all the governors of 
kingdoms (rdshfra), governors of districts (vishaya), governors of divisions 
(bhoga) and others (as follows): 

(L. 42.) Be it known unto you that,—Six hundred and ninety-four years 
of the Saka era having elapsed, on (the occasion of) an eclipse, on the third 
(day) of the dark half of Ashacjha, while encamping^" at Nandi-pura-dvarl,— 


8^ A biruda of the Western Chalukya kings, probably adopted by the Rash- 
trakutas as their successors. 

8^ Buhler’s reading kjita-prajdvddha and translation, ‘ who did not oppress 
his subjects’ (Ind, Ant., Vol. XII, pp. 182, 187), are both unsatisfactory. Why 
should he oppress them ? As no impression is appended to his article, it is not 
possible to decide if the reading is not a mislection. Kshata-prajd-bddha corresponds 
exactly to the phrase drtt-drtti-hdrin in a previous verse, and does not in the least 
presuppose that his predecessors had oppressed their subjects. [In the Talegaon 
Plates (supra, Vol. XIII, p. 279) Dr. Konow read krita-prajd-vadhah. Perhaps 
we should here understand ""prajdbddha as °prajd-dhddha. —F. W. T.] 

85 This and the following two verses do not occur in any other Rashtrakuta 
record. 

88 To be understood in the sense : “ raining in season and out of season.” 

87 Samdvdsdike can only refer to a dwelling-place, and the preceding word end¬ 
ing in pur a evidently supports the idea of encampment. Nevertheless, the position 
of this word expressing locality right in the middle of others expressing time, is a 
MtUe curious. 
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in order to increase the religious merit and the glory of (Our) parents and of 
Ourself the village of I^agaDa-puri, (situated) at a distance of a gavyuti^^ to 
the east of Udumvara-manti, has been given by Us at the request of Madana 
tc the Bhatt&raka of the temple of Aditya erected in the town of Udumvara- 
manti for the (performance of) Mi, charu, naivedya, worship and (repairs of) 
dilapidations. 

(L. 48.) Its boundaries are noted (as under): 
to the east the village Nagama ; 
to the south village Umvara ; 
to the west the village Antarai ; 
to the north the village Kapiddha,— 

thus determined by (its) four boundaries, excepting former gifts to gods and 
Brahmanas ; and also the river along the boundary of Umvara-manti to the 
north of the Deva-tacjaka (and) to the west of the Rajiioi-tatjlaka. Thus al¬ 
together one hundred nivarttanas. 

(Vv. 25, 26.) [Two of the customary verses.] 

(V. 27.) (This) edict was written at the order of Alcala-varsha by the 
illustrious Viamana[ni^]ga of benevolent and compassionate nature. 

jf-- * * 

Note by Rai Bahadur Hiralal, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Jubbul- 
pore, C.P.* 


88 A gavyuti is equal to 4,000 dajiidas or two krdsas (Monier Williams). 

* On the Localities mentioned in the Bhandak Plates of Krsnaraja I ; Saka 694. 
by K. N. Dikshit M, A. [Second Or. Conj. Proc. 625-27.] 

The Bhandak plates of the Rai^ti^kuta king I have been edited in the XIVth 
Volume of the Epigraphia Indica by Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, with a note by Rai 
Bahadur Hiralal, now Deputy Commissioner in the Central Provinces. The Bhan¬ 
dak grant is the first record of the Raistrakutas of Mianyakheta to be discovered so 
far north-east of their domains. But the mere fact of the discovery of a copperplate 
in a particular locality cannot prove that the tract in question formed part of the 
dominions of the prince, whose record it is. It is necessary that the localities men- 
tione(d in the grant should be identified with a degree of certainty, before such a 
conclusion is arrived at. In the present case, Rai Bahadur Hiralal has proposed 
to identify the places mentioned with several places in the Amraoti and Wardha 
Dts. of Berar and the Central Provinces. The identification is however open to 
objection an|d as I did not feel satisfied with it, I consulted a friend of mine from 
Yeotmal, Mr. Y. K. Deshpande who has a good knowledge of the localities con¬ 
cerned and who happened to come here during Xmas. With the help and informa¬ 
tion received from him I am now able to identify the localities add hope that they 
will be foimd completely satisfactory. 

The name of the Samdvdsaka, i.e. place where the king encamped was Nandl- 
puradvari. The modem phonetical equivalent of Nandipura would be Nandura. 
There is a Nandura in Yeotmal Taluq, which is situated on the river BemWLa, a 
tributory of the river Wardha, and has still got a camping ground and a modem Dak 
Bungalow. The scarcity of water which must have made itself felt in Berar, then as 
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First of ail I take Udumvaraimatti to be identical with Umravati. Um- 
ravati means the town of Umar (Ficus Glomerata), the same as the Udum- 
vara of the Sanskrit. That the pronunciation and spelling continue to be 
Umaravati in the vernacular will be seen from a cutting of a Marathi-Eng- 


now, makes it incumbent on travellers to choose convenient sites on the banks of 
rivers, as their camping grounds. We c‘an very well imagine therefore, why Kr 90 a- 
liaja touring in the height of summer (—^the grant was issued on the 23i1d June) 
encamped at Nanjdipura, situated on the bank of a perennial river. The place sug¬ 
gested by Rai Bahadur Hiralal was Nandora in Wardha Tahsil, which has to be 
rejected as it has no such natural advantages. 

We then pass on to the object of the grant, the village of I^iagana-£626}-purI, 
situated at the distance of a gavyuti to the east of Uidumvaramanti, the donee being 
the Bhattaraka or enshrined god at the temple of Aditya erected in the town of 
Udumvaramanti. The boundaries of the village granted are given as ; the village 
Nagama to the east, the village Umvara to the south, the village Antarai to the west 
ai>d the village Kapiddha to the north. As Rai Bahadur Hiralal points out,, Um- 
raoti is the modern equivalent of Udumvaramanti, but the modern town of Amraoti, 
besides being too far from the localities in question, has no pretension to antiquity, 
as Rai Bahadur claims for it. The old town of Udumvaramanti is the modem vil¬ 
lage of Raiiii Umraoti in Yeotmal Taluq, about 5 miles to the south-west of Nandura, 
the place of encampment. The prefix Raipi was added to this ancient village, some 
three centuries ago, when the village came into the possession of the Raaja Rajputs 
from Udaipur, the present descendants of which family, though converted to Muham¬ 
madanism are still the Deshmukhs of the village. The record besides granting the 

village of mentions: fimTt 

“ a hundred nivartanas of land within the boundaries 
of Umvaramanti, as follows : to the north of Dcvatadaka, and to the west of Raji- 
oitadaka and (to the south and east of) the river.’" There is still a rivulet running 
within the boundaries of Rani Umraoti and there are depressions to the south and 
east at some distance, which may be the silted remains' of the tanks mentioned in 
the grant. My friend expects to locate the site of the ancient temple of the Sun 
at Rani Umraoti. 

The village of which was a (or two krosas or 4 miles) 

distant from Udumvaramanti is to be identified with the village Capon, four miles 
to the east of Rani Umraoti. I cannot recall to my mind any place name beginning 
with and I presume the initial na of Naganapuri was either a mistake of the scribe 
or a p>edantic attempt to Sanskritize the name. It will be seen that iFlt^ is a 
correct equivalent of Rai Bahadur Hiralal could not identify! Uie village 

but he tried to identify some of the boundary villages in a locality^ 60 miles to the 
eavSt of Amraoti. A gavyuti can never by any stretch of imagination be supposed to 
cover a distance of 60 miles. His identification of only two villages out of five which 
he has tried to justify in spite of the discrepancies as regards the direction, have there¬ 
fore to be completely rejected. 

The present boundaries of Canon are Antargaon (ancient Antara-£627}-grama) 
to the west; Umbarda (ancient Umvaragi^ma) to the south; Naigam (ancient 
Nagama) to the east; and BSbhulgaon to the north. The ancient village of Kapittha 
named after a woodapple tree, which bounded Canapuri on the north has apparently 
disappeared, giving place to a village also named after another tree, the Babul, 
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lish paper herewith enclosed. Exactly to the east of Amraoti at a distance of 
about 60 miles there is a village named Antaragaon in the Wardha Tahsil of 
the Wardha District, to the west of which and contiguous to it is another vil¬ 
lage Umaragaon. I take these to be identical with Antaraigrama and Umvara- 
gr^a of the inscription. Naganjapuri, the subject of the grant, is not trace¬ 
able nor Niaggma and Kapiddhagrama, which bounded it on its east and 
north. The Umvaragrama was to the south of Nagauapuri and Antarai¬ 
grama to its west. If there is no mistake in interpreting the record, I should 
suppose that the villages have, for some reason or other, changed their sites, 
causing a confusion in the directions of their original positions. 

The donor’s camp was at Nandipuradvari and I take this to be Nandora, 
9 miles south of Antaragaon. 

The village in the vicinity of Antaragaon and Umaragaon are Jhersi, 
Borkhedi, Chargaon, Pipalasenda, Wargaon, Echora, Kamthi, Hirora and 
Giroli, most of them named after trees, as Kapilddhagrama and Nagamagra- 
ma appear to be, and apparently the last two have disappeared, giving place 
to names derived from trees which later on abounded in the place where 
Kapiddha and Niagiama were situated. 

{130} Since some four villages give the clue for identification, we may 
take it that Naganiapuri was situated somewhere at 20° 51' N. and 78° 44' E. 



NEW INSCRIPTION OF SIRI-PULUMAVI*^ 

The subjoined Prakrit record incised in the reign of Siri-Pulumavi, ‘ King 
of the Siatavahana {jamily),' was discovered by Mr. T. Rajarao, Kanarese 
Assistant in the Office of the Assistant Archseological Superintendent for Epi¬ 
graphy, Southern Circle, during his tour of inspection in the Adoni Taluk of 
the Bellary District, Madras Presidency. The estampages were prepared 
under the direct supervision of Rao Sahib H. Krishna Sastri and kindly 
placed at my disposal by him for publication. I am indebted to him also 
for many valuable suggestions in the nxatter both of decipherment and of 
interpretation of the record. 

The inscription is engraved on the eastern face of a large natural boulder 
of reddish granite, known to the villagers as Jahgli Gundu (Jungle Stone). 
The inscribed rock, which is firmly buried in the soil, lies midway between 
the villages Myiakadoni and Chinnakadaburu at a distance of about eight 
miles due N. from the Taluk flead-quarters. The surface of the boulder has 
peeled off at various places, sometimes right up to the depth to which the 
letters were incised. The written surface, consisting of four lines of the inscrip¬ 
tion, covers an area of 8' by 3', and the height of the average letter is 2|". 
The engraving, though bold and neatly executed, is not very deep ; indeed the 
ducts ” of the letters are so shallow that a superficial examination of the 
lock discloses hardly any traces of the record. It is worth noting that the 
words are separated from each other by small gaps, a circumstance which 
greatly facilitates the deciphering of the record. The fourth and last line of 
the inscription is considerably shorter than the rest, and commences much 
farther to the right than these. The closest inspection of the rock did not 
disclose any distinct trace of letters in the gap at the beginning;, caused by 
the shortness of this line. 

The alphabet resembles that of the Jaggayyapeta inscription of Purisa- 
data.^ Characteristic are the hooks with which the elongated verticals of the 
letters ka, na and ra terminate, as well as the pedantic semi-circular arc used 
as the sign for the medial i. The signs for medial d and e show a tendency to 
droop downwards at their free ends. In spite of this similarity with the charac¬ 
ters of the Jaggayyapeta record, there could be, as far as I can see, no objec¬ 
tion on palseographic grounds to their being assigned to an epoch earlier than 
the third century, to which the Jaggayyapeta inscription is hesitatingly ascrib¬ 
ed by Buhler, Indische Palseographie, p. 44.^ 

* [Ep Ind, 14. 153-55.] 

1 Buhler, Indische Palaeographies p. 44, and Tafel III, Col. XVII, XVIII. 

See also his remarks in the Arch. Surv. of Southern India, Vol. I, p. 111. 
Excepting the tendency of horizontal lines which are unconnected at one end to 

14a 
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The number of epigraphic records belonging to the Satavahana Dynasty, 
which had succeeded in holding sway over a large part of southern India for 
an unusually prolonged period, is remarkably small. In the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, besides the one I am now editing, there are only two inscriptions which 
refer themselves directly to the reign of a Satavahana king,^ and these are 
both records from the Krishi^ia district, one of them being ceitainly a private 
record. So is the inscription under consideration a private record : it registers 
the construction {154} of a tank by a certain householder (gahapatika). The 
only other designation besides Pulumiavi which the king receives here is Raho 
Satavahanianairh, ‘ of the King of the Satavahanas.’ One notices here the absence 
of the metronymic with which the names of the Satavahana kings are as a 
rule accompanied, such as Gotamaputa and others/^ Worthy of note also is 
the use of the family name Satavahana, a term of comparatively rare occur¬ 
rence in inscriptions.^ 

With the scanty information we have in our record about this Pulumavi 
an identification is precarious. There are in fact at least four kings with 
the name Pulumavi (or its variants) known to history ; and the chronology 
of this dynasty is far from being satisfactorily settled. Mr. Vincent A. 
Smith,® working upon the Puranic material supplied by Pargiter, gives us 
tentatively the following dates for the various Pu]umavis :— 

1. Pulumavi (I.), the fifteenth king of the dynasty, ruled some time 
before a.d. 59. 

2. Pulumavi (II.), Vasithiputa, came to the throne about a.d. 135, 
and ruled for something like 28 years. 

3. Pulumavi (III.), came to the throne about a.d. 163, and ruled for 
something like 7 years. 

4. Pulumavi (IV.), came to the throne about a.d. 218, and ruled for 
something like 7 years. 


curve downwards, there is no difference between the alphabet of our record and 
those which are figured in Table III, Col. X-XIII of Buhler’s Tafeln, which would 
justify its being assigned to a later pelaeographic epoch. The curving downwards 
of horizontal lines is, in my opinion, as much an ornamental variation as the hooks 
at the ends of elongated verticals, which are to be obvserved as early as in an ins¬ 
cription of Satakaui I. (Col. X), which Buhler himself assigns to 1-2 century a.d. 
With the semi-circular are representing medial i cf. gi and vi in an inscription of 
Pulmavi (Col. XI) ; di, m and hi in an inscription of Satakajji I. (Col. X) ; ti 
(twice) and dhi in those of Ushavadata (Col. VII, VIII) and others much earlier. 

3 See Luders, List of Brdhmi Inscriptions, Nos. ,1248, 1340. 

^ See Rapson, Catalogue of the coins of the Andhra Dynasty, etc. (London, 
1908, p. clxxxix. 

® See Rapson, op. cit., Index V, 5. v, Satavahana. 

e Early History of India, 3rd Edition (1914), pp. 216 ff. 
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For purposes of identification the Puranic king Pulumfivi (I.), of whom we 
know next to nothing, may be rejected on palseographic grounds. Further, 
if the lengths of reigns allotted to these kings in the list supplied by Mr. 
Vincent A. Smith happen to be correct, then the last two Pulumavis will 
also have to be rjejected, as they are stated to have ruled only seven years 
each, while our inscription is dated in the eighth regnal year of the king. 
F'rom this point of view the Pulumavi of our inscription will have to be 
identified with VlasitMputa sami-Sriri Pulumavi (II.), the [Siro^Ptolemaios. 
of Ptolemy.'^ A large number of records dated in the reign of this king have 
in recent years come to light. The year of his accession to the throne is, 
as remarked above, put down roughly at a.d. 135. Assuming a plurality of 
kings with the name Pulumavi, there is no other criterion in the inscription 
for identifying him further. 

It was mentioned above that the object of the inscription was to record 
the sinking of a reservoir (talaka) There is, however, no reservoir or tank 
to be seen in the neighbourhood, to which the record may apply. But it 
may be remarked that the soil in the vicinity of the inscribed rock is alluvial, 
consisting of sand and finely powdered dust; so that the adjoining land might 
well at one time have formed the bed of a tank. 

Among the localities mentioned in this record Satavahani-hara is parti¬ 
cularly interesting, as it occurs once again in the Hira-Hacjagalli copper-plate 
inscription® of the Pallava king iSivaskandavarman in the slightly altered 
form of Satahani-rattha I am not aware that the names of places mention¬ 
ed in this grant of the Pallava have been satisfactorily identified, so that the 
situation of Satahani-ratflia has been, as far as I know, a matter of conjec¬ 
ture. The inscribed boulder bearing the present record is, however, a sure 
landmark, as far as the situation of the locality is concerned. If, now, the 
find place of the grant, Hira-Hadagalli, which is also situated' in the Bellary 
District, be sui>ix)sed to be not far removed from the subject of that grant, 
which is describ|ed as being located in the Satahani-rattha, then the terri¬ 
torial £155} division Satavahani-Satahani must have comprised a good por¬ 
tion of the modem Bellary District. The relation in which the mahdsenapali 
and the gumika stand to the janapada and the gama which appear along with 
their names, is not explicitly mentioned. But, considering the position of 
these persons, one might hazard the guess that these military officers were 
feudal lords of the lands, holding them in the form of jdgtrs. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that the site of the inscribed rock is 
an imiportant landmark, fixing definitely a point south of the Krishna to 
which the sway of the Satavahanas extended. 


7 Rapson, op . cit ., p. xxxix. 

8 Ep , Ind ., Vol. I, pp. 2ff. 
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TEXT.® 

1. i®[Si,]dha[rh] [||*] Rano Satavahananarh S[i]ri-Pulum[a]visa sava 8 

hema [2] diva 1 

2. [masa]^i mahaseniapat[i]sa Khamda[na,lkasa janapade^^ S[a]tavahani- 

hare 

3. . mikasa^^ Kumaradatasa game Vepurake vathavena gahapatikena 

[Komltanaiti^* [Sathbelna 

talakam khlanitarh [||*] 

TRANSLATION. 

Success ! On the first day of the first {fortnight of) second Winter’-^ in 
the eighth year (of the reign) of Siri-Pulumiavi, King of the Satavahana 
ifamUy), the reservoir was sunk by the householder {gaheipatika) . .. resi¬ 
dent in the village {of) Vepuraka, belonging to the Captain {gundka) Kuma- 
radata (Kumiaradatta), in the country {janapada) of Siatavahani-hara,’® 
belonging to the Great General {mahdsendpati) Khairhdanaka’^ (Skandamaga). 


® From the stone and a set of impressions. 

Traces of the bracketed syllable are visible on the stone. 

The consonant signs are almost certain ; the vowel signs are all but obli¬ 
terated, as at this point the rock has peeled off almost to the depth to which the 
letters were incised. Perhaps, we have to read masi, making with the foregoing nume¬ 
rical symbol 1 the word padhamasi. 

12 Read jampade. 

18 We have probably to restore gumikasa (from Skt. gaulmika, ‘ captain ’), 
which would accord well with the mahdsendpatisa of the preceding line. 

1^ This and the following word must, in my opinion, contain the specification 
of the gahapatika ; the first {gen, pin.) is most probably a tribal name, and the 
second {inst. sing.) is the personal name. The reading of the first aksharas of the 
names must however' be looked upon as problematic. 

This is the seaslon commencing with the dark fortnight of the month of 
Karttika. 

1® This is a clear case of the use of the word hdra in the sense of ‘ kingdom 
or district'. See Luders, List of Brdhmt Inscriptions, Appendix, Index of .miscel¬ 
laneous terms s.v. dhdra.—In the Hira-Hadagalli copper-plates (LtlDERS' List, 
No. 1200) this territorial division receives the designation ratfha {rdshtra). Thus 
hdra must correspond to rattha. 

17 Cf. the personal name Khamdanaga-sataka occurring in a Buddhist inscrip¬ 
tion at Kaj?heri (Luders’ List, No. 1021). 



IV.—THREE KSHATRAPA INSCRIPTIONS* 


These three Kshatrapa inscriptions, which are now exhibited in the 
Watson Museum of Antiquities at Rajkot, have been published before, at 
different times and different places, but are here re-edited in order to have 
them properly illustrated and render them easily accessible. A comparison 
of the originals with the facsimiles of the same inscriptions published in the 
Bhavnagar Collection of Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscriptions made us feel the 
special need of placing before scholars reliable facsimiles obtained by purely 
mechanical means. These, it is hoped, will enable even those scholars who 
are not in a position to examine the stones personally to reconsider the previ¬ 
ous readings, which, in our opinion, are in many respects defective. Our 
transcripts, which were in the first instance prepared from ink-impressions 
and squeezes, were subsequently compared with the originals. 

I.— Gunda Inscription of the time of the Kshatrapa Rudrasimha : 

THE year 103. 

The inscription was( first edited, with a translation, in 1881, by Georg 
Buhler in Ind.y Ant. Vol. X, pp, 157 f., from an eye-copy and a transcript 
prepared by Pandit Vallabhacharya Haridatta of Kjathiavad and submitted 
to Buhler by Major Watson for publication. Nine years later Buhler 
published some corrections in Sitzungsber, Wien. Akad, Wiss., Phil. Hist. Kl., 
Vol. CXXII, No. XI, p. 46, note 2, which publication was unfortunately 
not accessible to the writers of this article. The posthumous papers of Bhag- 
vanlal Indraji edited by Rapson in the Jour. Roy. As. Soc (1890) contain 
a short note (pp. 650 f.) on this inscription. In 1895, the text and a transla¬ 
tion of this epigraph were republished in the Collection of Prakrit and 
Sanskrit Inscriptions, Bhavnagar, pp. 21 f.. No. 3 and Plate XVII. In 1896 
appeared in the Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part I, p. 42, some corrections 
proposed by Bhagvanlal Indraji himself in his earlier readings and inter¬ 
pretation ; Rapson, in Jour, Roy, As. Soc., 1899, p. 375, also published some 
fresh corrections. The Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, etc. 
(1908), of Rapson includes (p. Ixi a short note on this record, which gives 
reference to the literature on the subject and briefly summarizes the contents 
of the inscription. In 1912 Prof, Luders in his List of Brdhmt Inscriptions 
(Appendix to Epigraphia Indica, Vol. X, No. 963) gave a complete biblio¬ 
graphy of the inscription, a reading of the date (it cannot be said whether 
from the published facsimile or directly from an impression of the stone), 
and a summary of its contents. And finally, in 1915, Prof. D. R. Bhandar- 
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KAR published some corrections of previous readings and interpretations in 
Prog, Rep. Arch. Surv. of India, W. Circle, 1914-15, p. 67. 

The inscription was discovered in 1880 by Major Watson in an old 
unused well at Gunda in the Halar District of Nqrth Kathiavad. It was 
subsequently removed to the temple of Dvarakaniatha at Jamnagar, where, 
apparently, it was kept until its transference to the Watson Museum 
of Antiquities at Rajkot. 

£234} The epigraph contains five lines of well-engraved writing, cover¬ 
ing a space of about 2 ft. 2 in. in width by about 9J in. in height. The 
writing is, on the whole, in an excellent state of preservation ; some isolated 
syllables here and there are, however, seriously damaged. The average size 
of such letters as n, m, p, and b is about 

,The characters present an earlier form of the southern variety of the 
Gupta alphabet than that seen in the well-known inscription of Skandagupta 
at Junagadh. It differs in a few minor particulars from the Juniagadh edict 
of the Maha-Kshatrapa Rudradiaman ; to wit, in the form of y ( subscript 
as well as uncombined ), and in the marking of the medial vowel in sz (1. 3), 
mi and ti (1. 5). Subscript consonants, excluding y, are expressed by the 
ordinary full forms of the letters. No final consonants occur. Of 
initial vowels the record has only d (1. 4). Medial d has in various 
instances been left unmarked, evidently through the carelessness of 
the scribe ; when engraved—it is (like e.and d) denoted by a short horizontal 
line appended, generally, to the top of the consonant sign ; as an exception 
We may mention j{n)o in which the sign of 6 (which is made up of the 
signs of d and e) is drawn in continuation of the middle bar of the letter. 
Noteworthy is the form of the medial long z, in the only certain and clear 
instance of that sign in this inscription, in sihasya (1. 3). In inscriptions 
of the same period and locality the long I is generally represented by a 
crescent-shaped arc, with unequal arms and open at the top. In this 
instance, however, the free end of the shorter arm is attached to, or rather 
drawn in continuation of, one of the upright verticals of the tndtrikd, a 
peculiarity which gives this letter a somewhat uncommon appearance. This 
mode of drawing i is probably the origin of the spiral sign of that vowel in 
the southern alphabets of a later epoch. The medial u is marked either by 
a subscript curved line open to the right, as in su of -suddhe (1. 3), or by 
one open to the left, as in pu of -putrasya !(1. 2), or lastly by a short hori¬ 
zontal stroke attached to the lower end of a long vertical as in ru of Rudta° 
(1. 2). Line 3 includes the numerical symbols for 100 and 3. No sign of 
punctuation occurs : the letters are engraved in a continuous succession 
without a break. 

The language of the inscription is a mixed dialect, and the whole is in 
prose. The Prakritisms are triy-uttara- (1. 3), and bamddhdpita'' (1. 5), 
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and besides, perhaps, such irregularities of spelling as cannot be put down 
to the negligence of the scribe ; the rest is in Sanskrit. In passing it may 
be observed that the Sandhi consonant y which we find here inserted between 
tri and uttara serves very often the same purpose in Prakrit as may be seen 
by reference to Pischel’s Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, § 353. [The 
construction of the genitives is in some cases in all these inscriptions irregu¬ 
lar, e.g, maha-kshatra[pas]ya, 1. I of Inscription No. I.—Exl.]—As regards 
orthography, we may notice the sporadic doubling of the consonant after r 
in muhurtte (1. 4), sarvva- (1. 5); in sukhdrtha^m (1. 5) the ajnsonant is 
not doubled. There is, moreover, no instance of the phonetic doubling in a 
ligature when r forms the second member of the conjunct. The word 
bamddhdpita seems to offer an instance of the doubling of the consonant 
following! upon an anusvdfa; but the reading of the ligature is not quite 
certain, and i^erhaps we have to read the word as bamdhdpita, in which case 
this would be an illustration of the addition of a superfluous anusvdra before a 
nasal, of which there are instances to be met with in inscriptions of all periods. 

The inscription refers itself to the reign of the king (and) Kshatrapa 
Lord Rudrasiha ( Rudrasimha), and gives the following pedigree of 
the king king and Maha-Kshatrapa Lord Chashtana ; his son king 
and Kshatrapa Lord Jayadaman ; his son king and Maha-Kshatrapa 
Lord Rudradaman; his son king and Kshatrapa Lord Rudrasiha 
(Rudrasimha ). This is a genealogical list and not a dynastic one ; that is 
why the names of several princes who had ruled between Chashtana and 
Rudrasimha, but who were not in the direct line of descent, have been left 
out. The record is dated on the fifth tithi of the bright fortnight of Vaiaa- 
kha, during the constellation of Rohilni in the year one hundred and tliree, 
which number is {235} expressed both in words and numerical ideograms. 
There can be little doubt that the era to which the year in this inscription 
is to be referred is the iSaka era. Accordingly the inscription may be taken 
to be dated roughly in the year A.D. 181. It will be remembered that the 
evidence afforded by the dates and the legends on the coins of Rudrasimha 
lead us to infer that he ruled first as Kshatrapa in the year 102-3, then as 
Maha-Kshatrapa from 103 to 110, then again as Kshatrapa from 110 to 
112, and lastly as Maha-Kshatrapa from: 113 to 118 (or 119). According 
to this scheme the present inscription must be taken to refer to the period 
when he was reigning as Kshatrapa for the first time. The earliest date we 
have for his reign is the year 102 on a coin belonging to the Cunningham 
collection. 

The object of the inscription was to record the digging and constructing, 
at the village of Ras5padra, of a well by the general {smdpati) Rudra- 
bhuti, son of the general {smdpati) Bapaka, the Abhtra. 

The village of Rasopadra, which is the only locality mentioned in this 
record, remains unidentified. 
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TEXT." 

1 Siddhatm] [||*J Rajno maha-kshatra[pas]ya svami-Chashtana- 

prapautraya rajno kshatrapasya svami-Jayadama-pautrasya 

2 (sya) raj[!nd(] maha-kshatrapasya sv[ia]mi-Rudradama^putrasya 

rajno kshatrapasya svlami-Rudra- 

3. Sihasya [vajrshe [tri]y-uttarasate 100 3 Vaisakha-suddhe pamcham- 

Ii]-dha [t]tya-tithau Ro[hi]Di“naksha- 

4 tra-muhurtt( [^] Abhireaia senapati-Bapakasya putrena seniapati- 

Rudrabh[ultima grame Ras5- 

5 [pa,]driye v:a[pi] [kha]ni[to] [barhddh]apitas=cha sarvva-satvianarii 

hitahsukhiartham!=iti [ 11 *,] 

Remarks on the Transcript.^ 

L. 1. GB and BI rajno maha- and svami ; but in our estampage the sign 
of length can be made out in none of these words. L. 2. Over ma in maha, 
to its right, is to be noticed a slanting irregular depression, the nature and 
significance of which is uncertain. L. 3. GB day-uttara-sate sa 100 2, which 
is clearly inadmissible; BI and L tri-uttara’Sate, differing from our reading 
in the second syllable, which is, however, unmistakably yu and not u ; on the 
other hand, it is uncertain whether the first syllable should be read as tri or 
tra. GB, BI and L -suddha for suddhe ; but our estampage shows the sign 
of e quite distinctly. The estampage does not show any clear trace of the 
sign of the long t in pamcham as read by GB, BI and L. The projection on 
the left of the sign of cha is abnormal. GB, BI and L -dkmya- ; but an 
examination of the back of the estampage removes all doubt as to the correct¬ 
ness of our reading of the second syllable. Most probably we have to correct 
dhattya to dhanya ; the former gives no sense. Mr. Banerji* would read 
Mya regarding the latter as equivalent to asydm or etasydm, and cognate with 
the Pkt. Uiya found in Kushan inscriptions. GB §ravam-> for Rohini-. 
L. 5. GB padre hraddrtthe, and BI padre hradah ; L accepts the sense, adding 
hrada in brackets with a query. DRB speaks of Rasopadriya and garta in 
giving the contents of the inscription. The syllable vd is quite clear in the 
estampage, especially on the back of it; da or do, which {236} are made quite 
differently, are out of the question ; cf. dd in -Jayaddma- in 1. 1, and -Rudra- 
ddma- in 1. 2. The estampage will also show that the reading hra for the 
first doubtful syllable is utterly impossible. The anusvdra in bam° is well 

A From a set of estampages. 

2 Explanation of the abbreviations :—GB = George Buhler, Ind., Ant., 
Vol. X, p. 157 ; BI = Collection of Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscriptions, Bhavnagai, 
pp. 21 f. ; L Luders, List of Brahmi Inscriptions, No. 963 ; DRB = D. R. Bhan- 
DARKAR, Prog. Rep. Arch. Surv. of W. Circle, 1914-15, p. 67. 
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marked ; but it is impossible to say with certainty whether we have to read 
or ''mddhd'' ; the latter seems to us more probable. 

TRANSLATION 

Hail ! On the [auspicious^] fifth tithi of the bright fortnight of Vai^* 
kha during the auspicious period of the constellation of Rohiiji, in the year 
one hundred and three'^—100 3—(during the reign) of the king, the K?lia- 
trapa Lord Rudrasaha (Rudrasimha), the son of the king, the Maha-Ksha- 
trapa Lord Rudradlaman (and) son’s son of the king, the Kshkrapa Lord 
Jayadaman, (and) grandson’s son of the king, the Maha-Kshatrapa Lord 
Chashtana, the well was caused to be dug and embanked by the general 
(sendpati) Rudrabhuti, the son of the general {smdpati) Bapaka,'" the 
Abhira,® at the village {grama) of Ras5padia, for the welfare and comfort 
of all living beings. 

II.— Gapha (Jasdan) Inscription of the time of the Maha-Kshatrapa 
Rudrasena : the year 127 (or 126). 

The inscription was first edited, with a translation and lithograph, pre¬ 
pared probably from an eye-copy, in 1868, by Dr. Bhau Daji in Jour. Bo. 
Br. Roy. As. Soc., Vol. VIII, pp. 234 f., and Plate. After that it remained 
unnoticed till 1883, when Hoernle published a revised transcript and trans¬ 
lation of it in Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, pp. 32 f. The posthumous papers of 
Bhagvanlal Indraji, edited by Rapson in Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1890, p. 652, 
contain a short note on it. In 1885 the text and a translation, based upon the 
editio princeps of Dr. Bhau Daji, were republished in the Collection of Prakrit 
and Sanskrit Inscriptions, Bhavnagar, pp. 22 f.. No. 4, and Plate XVIII. 
The Bombay Gazetteer, VoL I, Part I, p. 43, contains a very short note on 
it, originating from the pen of Bhagvanlal Indraji. Rapson’s Catalogue of 
the Cains of the Andhra Dynasty, etc. (p. Ixii, No. 42), includes a short 
summary of its contents, and a reference to the literature of the subject. 
Prof. LudeiRS in his List of Brahmi Inscriptions (Appendix to Epigraphia 
Indica, Vol. X), No. 967, gives a complete bibliography of the inscription. 


3 The rendering ‘auspicious' presupposes that we have to correct dhaltya to 
dhanya ; see the remarks on the transcript above. 

^ The form tri-y-uttara is a Prakritism ; the y is a sandhi consonant inserted 
in order to avoid the hiatus; cf. Pkt. duydhma (dvyahena), tiydhena (tryahhia) 
in PiSCHEL^S Prakrit Grammatik, § 353. 

® Bapaka is a variant of Bappa(ka), which name Occurs in a number of 
later inscriptions. 

6 It is worth noting that the Abhlras were employed as generals under the 
regime of the Kshatrapa dynasty. Among the inscriptions in the PSiidu Lena at 
Nasik we have an inscription referring itself to the reign of the Abhira king Isvara- 
sena, which shows that some of these generals had eventually succeeded in replacing 
the sword of the conmiander by the sceptre of the sovereign, 
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a reading of the date (it cannot be said whether from the published facsimiles 
or directly from an impression of the stone), and a summary of its contents. 
Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar refers to the inscription Prog, Rep, Arch, Surv. 
of India, W, Circle, 1914-15, pp. 67-68, and suggests certain corrections. 

The inscription is said to have been found at Gadhia, about two miles 
north of Jasdan, Kiathiavad, engraved on a thick irregular slab standing 
upright on the margin of a lake. Subsequently the inscribed stone was trans¬ 
ferred to the Watson Museum of Antiquities, Rajkot, where it is now exhi¬ 
bited. 

{237} The inscription contains six irregular lines of varying length and 
uncouth writing, covering a rhomboidal space of about 3 ft. 7 in. in width 
by about 1 ft. 10 in. in height. The engraving, which is shallow, is on the 
whole in a fair ‘state of preservation. The average size of such letters as . 
n, m, p, and b is about U*". 

The characters of the inscription are of the same general type as those 
of other Kshatrapa inscriptions, and the above remarks on the palaeography 
of the Gunda inscription are, with a few exceptions, applicable to this one 
also. The lettersi of this epigraph lack, however, all regularity and finish ; 
they have a decidedly cursive character. Observe, for instance, the form of 
the uncombined m, which is sometimes denoted by the older X-shaped form 
of the earlier inscriptions and sometimes by a more advanced form which 
is met with, regularly, only in the records of the Gupta dynasty. The 
letter t appears to have been drawn with prongs of unequal length, both 
curved, one of them being slightly longer than the other. In tra the subscript 
r is marked by drawing the free end of the right prong to a little distance 
to the left; thus this ligature and the uncombined t are indistinguishable 
from each other when either of them is badly drawn. Of initial vowels the 
inscription contains / (1. 5) and u (1. 6). Subscript consonantsi, excluding r 
and y, are expressed by the ordinary full signs of the letters, as in the 
Gunda inscription described above. No final consonants appear in this 
record. Sporadically one notices the flattening out of the serif of the letters 
into a thin horizontal top line, so that in some cases it becomes extremely 
difficult to say whether the top-stroke is only a serif or the sign of d, e or d, 
which is marked by a slight prolongation of the serif. The length in (1. 5) 
is denoted by a distinct spiral, which is a further development of the form 
which was met with in the Gundia inscription. To judge by the instance of 
bhdtrabhih (for bhrdtribhih) in line 6, no distinction was made in writing 
between the subscript r and the medial ft. The diphthong au is marked 
by the addition of an upward stroke, slanting to the right, to the sign of o. 
On two occasions the engraver has omitted the syllable tra in writing 
Kshatmpas{y)a, Lastly it may be observed that the first line of the 
inscription contains four numerical symbols, 100, 20, 5 and another about 
the reading of which there is some doubt; it may be either 6 or 7, 
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The language of the inscription is a mixed dialect. In this specimen 
the Prakritisms are slightly more numerous than in the Gunda inscription. 
One may notice the frequent use of sa for the termination of the genitive 
singular in 11. 1 and 2 in addition to the verbal form utthavitia \r}^] in 1. 6. 
The sense of the record, as it stands, is incomplete, and, to judge by the two 
final syllables sva[rga\ in 1. 6, it should seem that a few syllables or words, 
in an additional line which is now lost, are missing. [Regarding the irregular 
genitives {e,g. mahakshat [r]apasay 1. 1 ) see remarks on Inscription No. I. 
—Ed.]—As regards orthography the only point worth drawing attention to 
is the sporadic doubling of the consonant before r in papau-[t]trasya in 1. 2; 
but it should be added that the reading of the ligature is not absolutely 
certain. Of words not found in dictionaries the inscription contains one, 
viz. satra, of which, moreover, the meaning is not known. Prof. Luders 
hesitatingly identifies it with the Prakrit word $<ita in an inscription from 
the Kanheri caves (LOders’ List, No. 985), for which he, also doubtfully, 
suggests the meaning ' seat.’ 

The inscription refers itself to the reign of the king (and) Maha- 
Kshatrapa Lord Rudrasena and records the erection of a satra (meaning ?) 
by the brothers of Khara[r]-pattha, the son of Prata^aka of the Manasa 
gdtra. Previous editors of the inscription have read in 1. 6 Pranathaka 
instead of Pratasaka and Khara-pautra instead of Khara[r]pattha. Our 
reasons for adopting the reading which we have will be found in the remarks 
on the transcript, below, p. 238. The inscription gives the following 
pedigree : king and Maha-Kshatrapa bhadramukha Lord Chiastana ; his son, 
king (and Kshatrapa Lord Jayadaman ; his son, king and £238} Maha- 
Kshatrapa bhadra-mukha Lord Rudradlaman ; his son, king and Maha- 
Kshatrapa bhadramukha Lord Rudrasiha (Rudrasirhha); his son, king and 
Maha-Kshatrapa Lord Rudrasena. This is the longest pedigree of the 
Kshatrapas of Surashfra and Malava contained in a single record. It will 
be noticed that the title bhadra-mukha, ‘of gracious appearance,’ is added 
before the names of some of the Mahia-Ivshatrapas, but not before the name 
of the only Kshatrapa mentioned in the record, or before that the last Mafia- 
Kshatrapa named here, viz. Rudrasena, in whose reign the inscription was 
engraved. The reason for the omission in the last case is not apparent; it 
would seem, however, that the title was used with the names of Maha- 
Kshatrapa only. The names of Damaysada 1. and Jivadaman, who had 
reigned before Rudrasena, but who were not in the direct line of descent, arc 
not included in this list, which is purely genealogical. 

The inscription is dated in the year 127 (or 126) on the fifth tithi of 
the dark half ofi the month of Bhadrapada. The era to which the date is 
to be referred is undoubtedly the Saka era ; accordingly the date of the 
record may be taken to correspond to 127 (or 126) -h 78 = a d. 205 (or 
204 ). 
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The record contains no geographical name. 


TEXT.7 

1 [Va]rshe 100 20 [7J [Bhiajdrapada bahulasa 5 [|*] R[a,]jfto 

mahakshat [ r, ] apasa 

2 bhadra-mukhasa svarnfa] Chiashtana-putra-papa.u[t]trasya rajno 

Ksha[tra*l'pasa 

3 svami-Jayad [a]ma-putra-pautrasya rajno maha-Kshatrapasya 

bhadra-mukhasya 

4 [ sva ] ma-Rud [ r ] adama-pau [ tra ] sya rajno ma [ ha ] -Ksha, [ tra* ] pasya 

bhadra-mukhasya svla[m]i- 

5 RudrasSha [-putra*]sya najho maha-Kshatrapasya swami-Rudra- 

senasya [ [ * ] idam satram 

6 M^asa-sa-got [ r ] asya Pra [ tla ] i^ka-putrasya Khara [ r^ ] patthasya 

bhatrabhih utthavita[rn] sva[rga] 


Remarks on the Transcript.^ 

L. 1. The reading 7 is uncertain ; it may be 6'. DRB reads 5. L. 2 
D and H -mukhasya svami-. The slanting lines below the sa of the first 
word is an abrsision and not the subscript y, L. 3. D and H Jayaddma. 
bhadra-mukhasya is continued in a slanting direction above the level of the 
same line. L. 4. No trace remains of the i in svdmi, if it was marked at all. 
L. 5. D and H mahd-. DRB Sakri (for satram)^ which is very doubtful. 
L. 6. Hoernle’s reading -mdua[m]tu Ttmgdtras[y]a is out of the question, 
and need not be discussed here. D prandlhaka- (the previous syllable is read 
by him as Su-), and H Pratd[ra]thaka (for Pratasaka), boUi of which are 
inadmissible. The second syllable may, perhaps, be nd ; but the third one 
cannot be tha, as tha doels not contain the vertical bar in the centre which 
our letter shows; the shallow stroke at the lower end of the letter is an acci¬ 
dental mark, of which the rock has many. D and H Khara-pautrasya, but 
the fourth syllable is clearly ttha and not tra ; cf. the same ligature in a 
subsequent word of the same line. DRB Kharapitthasya. D and H bhrdt- 
ribhih (for bhatrabhih). It is doubtful if the medal rt would be marked 
{2393 <Iiffer€ntly from the subscript r by the writer of this inscription. DRB 
bhdttrabhih- D utthavitdsva and H utthavitdst{i\. The top of the fourth 
syllable is no doubt somewhat thick; nevertheless the sign of the length 


^ From a set of estampages. 

® Explanation of abbreviations :—D = Bhau Daji, Jour. Bo. Br. Roy. /t.s. 
Soc., Vd. VIII, pp. 234 f. ; H = Hoernle, Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, pp. 32 f. ; DRB 
— D. R. Bhandarkar, Prog. Rep. Arch. Surv. of India, W. Circle, 1914-15. 
pp. 67-8. 
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cannot be looked upon as having been marked. A part of our bracketed 
[rga^] is lost in the crack and not distinguishable on the facsimile. DRB ends 
line 6 with utthavita sva-y and then gives an additional (seventh) line 
[rggasukhartha]y which we were not able to trace on the stone. 

TRANSLATION. 

On the fifth (tithi) of the dark fortnight of Bhadrapada in the year 100, 
20 [7J, (during the reign) of the king, the Maha-Kshatrapa Lord Rudra- 
sena, [son*] of the king, the Maha-Kshatrapa Lord Rudrasiha (Rudrasirhha) 
of auspicious appearance {bhadra-mukha^) ; (and) son’s son of the king, the 
Maha-Kshatrapa Lord Rudradaman of auspicious appearance {bhadra- 
rnukha) ; (and) grandson of the son of the king, the Kshatrapa Lord Jaya- 
daman ; (and) great-grandson of the son of the king, the Mahia-Kshatrapa 
Lord Chashtana of auspicious appearance (bhadra-mukha) \ —this satra^^ was 
erected by the brothers of Khara[rjpattha, the son of Pratasaka of the Manasa 
gotra . heaven . 

III.—JuNAGApH Inscription of the time of the grandson of the 

Kshatrapa Jayadaman. 

This inscription was first edited, with a translation and a photograph, 
in 1876, by Buhler in Arch. Surv. West. Ind., Vol. II, pp. 140 f., and Plate 
XX; the block is rather small and almost useless for purposes of study. In 
1895 Buhler’s text was republished, with a few minor alterations accom¬ 
panied by a facsimile of an inked impression, and a translation of the text in 
the Collection of Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscriptions^ Bhavanagar, p. 17, No. 1, 
and Plate XV. Rapson gives an abridged bibliography of the inscription, 
and summarizes briefly its contents in his Catalogue of the Coins of the 
Andhra Dynasty^ etc., p. Ixi, No. 40. The most recent notice is by Prof. 
Luders in his List of Brahmi Inscriptions (Appendix to Epigraphia Indica, 


9 Bhadra-mukha literally means ‘ lucky-faced,’ but is here used specifically 
as the title of some of the Maha-Kshatrapas. 

This word has not been met with elsewhere and its meaning is uncertain. 
Bhau Daji renders it with ‘ tank ’ without assigning any reason for doing so ; the 
dictionaries do not support this meaning. Hoernle suggests that it is a Prakrit 
form of satra, which denotes ‘ a kind of expensive Soma sacrifice extending over 
many days ’ ; to satra of our text he assigns accordingly the derivative meaning of 
‘ liberality, munifiicence,’ which does not convince us. It was remarked above that 
Prof. Luders refers' in this connection to the word sata (? scat) occurring in a 
Buddhist Cave inscription. Mr. R. D. Banerji looks upon the word as a Prakrit 
form of satra and would translate it as ’ almshouse,' which meaning that word has 
ill most of thq dialects of North India. Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar reads the word 
as Sakri and, cxinnecting it with the following -mdnasa-, regards Sakrimanasa as the 
go^ra-name, an explanation which does not commend itself to us. It may be noted 
that utthavita clearly implies that we have here to deal with a structure that was 
raised, elevated, erected, and not dag or sunk. 

15 
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Vol. X (1912), No. 966), where we find a complete bibliography of the inscrip¬ 
tion, a reading of the date (.probably from the facsimile in the Bhavnagar 
Collection oj Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscriptions) and a summary of its 
contents. 

The inscription was discovered, during excavation, in front of one of the 
cells of an extensive complex of caves situated to the east of JunlagacJh, close 
to a modern monastery known as Bavia Pyita’s Math. Regarding the mis¬ 
chances that fell to its lot after its discovery we have the following account 
by Burgess. While extricating it, he writes, “ the workmen damaged one 
end of it, but, to add to the misfortune, some one carried it off to the palace 
in the city, and in doing so seriously injured it at one comer. When I went 
to photograph it, I had a difficulty £240} in tracing it; at length, however, 
it was foimd lying in a verandah in the circle in front of the palace.”^^ For 
some time previous to its transference to the Museum the stone used to be 
kept in the State Printing Press at Junagadh. The misfortunes which have 
fallen to the lot of this stone since its recovery did not end with those des¬ 
cribed by Burgess. As a result of some fresh accident, it is now in two 
halves, probably having split along the fissure which is noticeable in the 
facsimile publishing in the Bhavnagar Collection of Sanskrit and Prakrit 
Inscriptions, and referred to in the! letterpress accompanying the facsimile. 

The inscription is engraved on one of the faces of a dressed slab of soft 
calcareous stone about 2 feet each way and 8 inches thick. The epigraph con¬ 
tains four lines of writing, covering a space of about 1 ft. 9 in. in width by 
about 6 in. in height. The average size of such letters as w, m, p, and b is 
about J". Much of the writing is seriously damaged. The two middle lines 
are in a fair state of preservation ; but the greater part of line 1 and a good 
bit of line 4 are illegible. Moreover the inscription is fragmentary. The 
slab has lost a large fraction of its length : how much it is not possible to say. 
Buhler assumes that lines *2-4, at their left ends, are almost intact, only a 
couple of syllables being necessary in each to complete them. This is, how¬ 
ever, far from bdng certain. As far as we can judge, there is nothing to 
show how much is missing on either side of the preserved portion. We can 
only say that the lost portion of 11. 2 and 3 must have contained, at least, 
the names of the son and grandson of Jayadaman as well as the year in 
which the record was dated, expressed possibly both in words and numerical 
ideograms. 

The characters closely resemble those of the Gunda inscription of the 
time of the Kshatrapa Rudrasimha, which have already been minutely des¬ 
cribed above. It will, therefore, suffice to draw attention here only to a few 
outstanding features of the alphabet of this inscription. The syllable me in 
1. 3, it will be noticed, shows that tlie sign of e in me was attached to the con- 

Arch. SuTV. West. Ind., Vol. II, p. 140. 
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stricted part of the letter. The same line offers a specimen of the numerical 
figure 5. The sign of the medial u \n su (1. 1) is seen to open towards the 
left; in iw (1. 3), on the other hand, it opens towards the right; of the 
medial u markJed by a short horizontal stroke appended to the long vertical 
of a letter this inscription contains no specimen. We have here only one 
initial vowel, namely i (1. 3); it is denoted by three dots, of Which two are 
placed in a vertical line on the left side of the remaining one. In s the middle 
bar, which is attached only at one end, is almost vertical. The letter y shews 
the simple bipartite form. [In regard to the language we may note the irre¬ 
gular genitives {e.g. ksha[trapa]sya, 1. 2 as in Inscriptions Nos. I and II.-- 
Ed.J—As regards orthography the only point worth noting is that the inscrip¬ 
tion offers no instance of the phonetic doubling of consonants. 

The inscription must belong to the reign of a Kshatrapa or Maha-Ksha- 
trapa who was the grandson (or rather son’s son) of the king, Ksliatrapa 
Lord Jayadaman, and great-grandson of Ch&sh'tana ; the name of the ruling 
prince is lost with the portion of the record which is missing. This Satrap 
to whose reign the record referred itself was therefore either Damaysada I 
or Rudrasirhha I (the brother and successor of the former). The purport of 
this fragmentary inscription cannot be determined, as the portion containing 
the object of the record is lost. It may be added that from the occurrence 
of the expression kevali-jnana-sam[pmpta] (‘who had arrived at the know¬ 
ledge of the kevalins') in 1. 4 it may be surmised that the inscription pro¬ 
bably had something to do with the Jainas, since the word kevalin occurs 
most frequently in Jaina literature. 

The inscription is dated on the fifth (5th) day of the light half of 
Chaitra in a year which, like the purport of the record, cannot be ascertained, 
as it is lost in a lacuna of the text. 

{241} The only locality which the record mentions is thft well-known 
Giri-nagara, which was the ancient name of Junagadh, and which survives 
in that of the adjacent hill of Girniar. 


TEXT12 

1 .s = tatha sura-gajn[a] . [kshatra],narh 

pratha[ma]. 

2 .Chashtanasya pra[paultrasya rajfiah ksha- 

[ trapa ]sya-svami-Jayadama-p[au]trasya rajfio ma[ha] . . . . 

3 .[Chaijtra-suklasya divase parhehame 5 i[hal 

Girinagare dev asura-niaga-ya [ ksha] -ra [ ksha ] s-e. 


^2 iprom a set of estampages, 
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4.-thap[u]ram = iva .... k§vali-[jfiia] 

na-sairh . . . t}M\ . . -jara-maraaila]. 

Remarks on the Transcript. 


L. 1. GB reads in the first line .... ktji . raga . . kshatrapa 
, . . . ; BI stathd suraga .... kshatrapa. L. 2. GB adds 

svdmi in square brackets before Chdshlanasya. The bracketed syllable in 
-p[au]trasya has broken away and become illegible. GB potrasya ; BI 
pautrasya. Tlie medial vowel of the first syllable is quite uncertain. L. 3. 
GB, BI, and L read paksHasya after °sukla. The mistake had its origin in 
Buhler’s faulty transcript. GB, BI, and L read panchame for pamchame. 
We do not see the ncha ; the sign below cha, we believe, is only an abrasion ; 
in any case hcha is by) no means certain. GB and BI °rdkshasendri . . . 

. . L. 4. GB. prakaO)miva pa . kevali-jndna- 

samprdptdndm jita-jara-maTondnam (?). 

TRANSLATION. 

.Also .... the divine hosts 

. . . . the first among warriors (kshatra) . 

On the fifth (5th) day of the light half of Chaitra in the year .... 

(during the reign of).king Ma[ha-Kshatrapa] . . . 

. , son's son of the king Kshatrapa Lord Jayadlaman, the great-grandson of 


. . . . Chashtana. Here in Giri nagara.the 

gods, asuras, ndgas, yakshas, and rdkshasas .... city (?) . . . 


, . who had arrived at the knowledge of the kevalins .old 

age and death. 










V.—TWO KADAMBA GRANTS FROM SIRSI^ 

The copper-plates bearing the subjoined inscriptions, which are now 
edited for the first time, belong to Mr. Subbay a Nagappa He(;dei of Ajjibal 
in the Sirsi Taluka of the North Kanara District. They have been in the 
possession of Mr. Hegde’s family for a very long time; so long, in fact, that 
nothing is now known as to when and under what circumstances the plates 
came into the possession of the family. I obtained them on loan through 
the good offices of Mr. Shankarrao Karnad, High Court Pleader, Bombay, 
who, at my request, kindly induced his colleague Mr. V. G. Hegde, B.A., LL.B., 
Sirsi (a son-in-law of the owner), to send the plates to me for inspection and 
to allow me to take impressions from them. I am thus editing the grants 
from the original plates, which were on loan with me for about six months 
during 1918, and from a set of inked impressions prepared from them in the 
office of the Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Western Circle. The 
annexed facsimiles were subsequ^tly prepared under the supervision of the 
Government Epigraphist from the impressions supplied by me. The trans¬ 
cript given below has been carefully compared (in manuscript) with the 
originals before the latter were returned to the owner. My sincere thanks 
are due to Messrs. Karnad and Hegde for this opportunity of offering here a 
description of these interesting records of the reigns of the Kadamba kings 
Ravivarman and Krishnavarman of VaijayantI (Banavasi). Their chief 
claim to our attention lies in the regnal years in which they are dated. The 
grant of Ravivarman was made (if my reading of the date is correct) in 
the thirty-fifth year of his reign, and that of Krishnavarman in the nineteenth 
year. 

A.—PLATES OF RAVIVARMAN : THE[3]5TH YEAR. 

These are three copper-plates, the first and last of which are inscribed 
on one side only, and each of which measures roughly 5|" long by 3" broad. 
They are quite smooth, their edges being neither fashioned thicker nor raised 
as rims. Although the plates are fairly thin, the engraving, not being very 
deep, does not show through on the reverse sides. The letters show evident 
traces of the working of the engraver’s tool. The entire inscribed surface of 
the first plate is more or less corroded, but only at a few places has the 
engraving thereby been so far affected as to have become quite illegible. The 
second plate is, in a sense, in a worse condition, as three of its edges are 
eaten away; and with them the greater part of 1. 6, about a third of 1. 17, 
and some syllables in 11. 11 and 16 are completely lost. The third plate is 


* [Ep. Ind, 16. 264-72.1 
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fortunately quite untouched ; and the engraving on it is in almost perfect 
state of preservation. The most deplorable part of the havoc wrought on 
these plates by the destructive agency is that in line 11 some of the letters 
comprising the words expressing the date are damaged in such a manner that 
the reading of the date (which is by far the most important element of the 
record) has to be based on a conjectural restoration from which the element 
of uncertainty cannot entirely be eliminated. Of no great consequence is, 
on the other hand, the damage to line 6 ; for fronn the preserved fragments 
of letters we may;, I think, safely conclude that the line contained nothing 
more than a eulogistic phrase or two, which, even if restored, would have 
added nothing of importance to our stock of knowledge concerning the history 
of the Kadambas. The plates are pierced by a circular hole so as to receive 
the ring and seal which arc attached. The weight, including the ring and 
seal, is 38^ tolas. The ends of the ring are securely soldered on to the back 
of the seal. About an eighth of an inch of the edge of the latter is raised so 
as to form a rim ; the recessed space, which is oblong in shape, is devoid of 
legend or emblematic design. 

The characters, which show great uniformity throughout, belong to the 
southern variety, and have close affinities with those of other grants of the 
Kadamba kings, especially with the {265} HalsT plates of the Kadamba 
Ravivarman, published by the late Dr. Fleet. The letters t and n, alike 
whether used singly or in conjunction with other consonants, are devoid of 
loops : nevertheless they are clearly distinguishable from each other. For 
in n the right limb of the letter is regularly drawn in continuation of the 
slanting (or vertical) stroke ; whereas in t the upright stroke is much shorter 
and distinct from the lower part of the letter, which forms a horse-shoe 
(sometimes with unequal arms), and to which the short vertical stroke is 
attached at the top. It may be added that owing to this characteristic even 
the upper half of the letter t is sharply distinguished from the corresponding 
portion of v, in which the vertical stroke is regularly drawn in continuation 
of the right limb (as in n), a fact whose importance will be apparent when 
we shall turn our attention to the subject of the reading of the date of the 
record. The difference between the forms of t and t/ may be studied in the 
following examples : Haritr and pratiknti^ in line 3, °patupratimah 1. 7, 
tithau 1. 12, ^rakshati 1.19, Phavati 1. 20; and ^vijaya"" 1. 1, °vipula’' 1. 8, 
and ""vimya^ and "wisurada 1. 9. In 11. 7 and 10 occurs an initial a; in 
11. 10, 12 <2; in 1. 20 w ; in 1. 19 final k ; ini 14 final t ; and in 11. 17, 21 final 
m. For final consonants, as is usual in these records, the full forms are 
used in reduced size, written on a slightly lower level than the rest of the 
letters of the line. The medial vowel in tid is written by bending back the 
last downward stroke in an upward direction, e.g. in lines 2, 3, etc.—The 


1 7mf. AwL, Vol. VI, pp. 25ff. 
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language of the inscription is Sanskrit, and, with the exception of the impre¬ 
catory and admonitory verses at the end (11. 20-23), the text is in prose. The 
document, it may be added, begins and ends somewhat abruptly. The grant 
proper is couched in very terse language. The preamble does not mention 
any of Ravivarman’s ancestors, and the epithets coupled with the name of 
Ravivarman himself, which are of the stereotyped form, are, relatively speak¬ 
ing, few in number. They contain no new historical information regarding the 
royal donor. In its brevity the record resembles closely the Nilambur^ plates 
of the Kadamba king of the same name.—nThe orthography does not call 
for any particular remarks. 

The inscription is one of the Dharnta-MaMraja Ravivarman of the 
Kadamba family. We! have already the Halsi and Nilambur plates of a 
Kadamba Ravivarman. The highest regnal year recorded in these grants 
is the eleventh. The present grant records (11. 10-19) that on the fifth tithi 
of the bright half of the month of Karttika in a specified regnal year (the 
reading of which is uncertain and will be discussed later on) Ravivarman 
granted to the Mahadeva temple of his beloved physician, the des-fmatya 
Nilakaintha,'^ four niv ax tanas of land in the village of Sare (or Sara), of 
which further specifications will be found in the appended translation. In 
this portion of the record (11. 16, 17) there is a lacuna, in which some further 
details of the donation are lost. 

The genealogy of Ravivarman is not given. But, as the writing of the 
present record does not differ in any essential points from that of the Halsi 
and Nilambur grants of the Kadamba king of the same name, we may on 
palseographic grounds tentatively identify him with Ravivarman, the son of 
Mrigesavarman and grandson of iSantivarman. 

The reading of the regnal year is, as stated above, uncertain. The year 
is expressed in words only (as irf all the records of this dynasty that liave 
come under my notice), which I read as pancha [trim]sat\tame], ‘in the 
thirty-fifth.’ The comiX)und indubitably contains the element pancha-, which 
is clear, and another word, expressing a multiple of ten, which is obliterated. 
The second syllabic of this partly defaced word contains again unquestionably 
a s. The choice, therefore, lies between -vimse and -vmsatitami\ or -trimse 
and -trimsattame. As, moreover, the sign of e does not appear to have been 
added to 5 , the intended akshara must be taken to be sa. This circumstance 
further reduces the possible alternatives at our disposal to -vimsatitame {266} 
and -trimsattame. Further, the remnant of the akshara after sa appears 
most to resemble a deformed t, very faint, indeed, but still distinguishable 
on the plate, a conclusion which is in harmony with the above supposition 
that the longer form of the ordinal {vimiatitama or trimsattama) has been 

2 Above, Vol. VIII, p. 147, and Plate. 

^ See below, p. 268, foot-note 10. 
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used here, and not the shorter {vimia, irimsa). Let us now turn our atten¬ 
tion to the syllable preceding sa. The preserved portion appears to consist of 
the medial i and a short vertical stroke added at the top of a mutilated horse¬ 
shoe. Therefore, from what I have said above regarding the shapes of v 
and f, it follows that this defaced akshara can only represent a vi and not ti. 
lliis result also fits in with our former observation that the third missing 
syllable is a deformed ta (and not ti) ; for an initial t requires the restoration 
-trimSattame (containing ta in the third syllable), while an initial v would 
necessitate the reconstruction, -vimsatitame (with ti in the third syllable). I 
have, therefore, for my part, no hesitation in reading the preserved portion 
of the first damaged akshara as /f, and supplementing the lost subscript r 
under it. The second syllable is, as already remarked, sa beyond doubt. Then I 
read t[t]a, after which there is just sufficient space for the inclusion of wg, 
which syllable, however, is completely obliterated. The complete restored 
regnal year would, therefore, be pancha-trim§attame'^ ' in the thirty-fifth year.' 
It may be added that, if the reading proposed by me is not accepted, the only 
possible alternative is pancha-vim^titame, which in my opinion is extremely 
doubtful. 

The village Slare (or Sara), which is the object of the grant and which 
is mentioned without any specification of its whereabouts, remains unidentified. 

TEXT.® 

[Metre of two verses in 11. 20-23 : Sloka (Anushtubh).] 

First Plate. 

1 II 

2 » »i ^* imi gv:q T q i (*n ?) (ii) *n*iww[ ]- 

3 orf si%RR5n[ ]- 

4 q < q » a1«wiuiw" ^ ]’- 

5 s i a m s pi wq []. .* 

Second Plate; First Side. 



^ [The form trayas-trimsatime occurs in a Telugu record from Draksharama : 
No. 349 of the Epdgraphical Collection (Madras) for the year 1893.—^H. K. S.) 

5 From the original plates and a set of impressions. 

c Read 

7 The br^eted letters are conjecturally added ; at this point the plate is 
worn almost to the depth to which the letters were indsed. 

® The last two or three syllables of line 5 have worn away and become com¬ 
pletely illegible. 

» The upper edge of this side of the middle plate is eaten away; and, with 
it, the upper portions of the letters in 1. 6 are either effaced or completely lost. It 
is needless to add that the vowel signs are almost all completely obliterated, and, 
in the reading given above, only conjecturally supplied. 
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8 [ s 

£267} 9 i^'qwn^^WSJSW- 

10 “«R«ng^ «naT^ [«-] 

11 «4jw4»th^ ^rroft to'* [ ] w [ ^ ] 

Second Plate ; Second Side, 

12 «S [ I ] (^»4TraggW^ TO«lf SIPJPT:''* 

13 fJral^ sftwi?'® J?fI* 

14 [ ^ ] ?ipra!!T«i [ \* ] «rKrra[*® 

15 [ fir f ^ 

16 . . . ^ , 

17 . . . »ilTO [i] [sf* ] q . . 

Third Plate. 

19 [ ii"^ ] ^Wirorfir 

20 *tqfir [ II* ] 3^ [ I* ] q?fqr qr ql qg- 


10 Here, and in other places below, the rules of samdhi have not been observed. 

11 The sign of the visarga is defaced. 

12 Read vnfSTO^. 

i‘^ I can make no sense of the syllables 3{5fqtg(j^, Read ^ [^*] 

See below, p. 268 n. 7. [ == 28 infra] 

1** The lower portion of all the remaining letters of this line are more or less 
defaced. Of the bracketed syllables, the preserved portion of the first, I am fully 
persuaded, can be nothing but ti (see above, pp. 265-6); the next syllable, §a, is 
quite distinct and unmistakable, both on the plate and in the impression ; further¬ 
more, I believe, it is possible to discern on the plate very faint, but unmistakable, 
traces of a diminutive t (which must be a part of a ligature) and somewhat uncer¬ 
tain traces of m. I have, therefore, no hesitation in supplying the missing subs¬ 
cript r below the ti, and I may say that I look upon the reading trirhsa as more or 
less certain. 

15 The subscript ma is rather faint, and appears to have left no trace on the 
impression paper. 

18 Read 05 j°. it Or R|^ qi%, 

18 The final t (for which the full sign is used), written below the line, is 
faint; but it can be made out on the original plate quite unmistakably. 

Or 

20 The sign Off the medial i in the bracketed syllable appears to have been 

crowned out of its natural position (which is a little more to the left, over the 
hollow of pa) by the subscript ya of the ligature immediately over the styllable 
in question. [Possibly the reading is K, S.] 

21 A short space is left between ^ and 
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21 [ I* ] 5R% [ n* ] 

22 ^ ?rsr5^«mff^: [ ] 

23 ^ ^ ^ [ II* ] 

{268} TRANSLATION. 

(Line 1.) Hail ! At (the city of) victory, the glorious Vaijayanti, the 
Dhmm(i^Mahardjar^—^{oi the family) of the Kadambas, anointed after medi¬ 
tating on Svami-Mahasena and the assemblage of the Mothers; belonging to 
the Manavya gotra ; descendants of Hariti : studying the requital (of good and 
evil) as their sacred text,**^*-—the glorious Ravivarman before whose prowess 
(are) prostrate all-"’ .... similar to the great leader of the armies of Kadam- 
ba,-® (the excellence of-‘) whose body had been produced by great religious 
merit acquired in numerous births, well-versed in (rules of) statesmanship and 
decorum, highly righteous and deeply devoted to his father, on the fifth tithi 
of the bright half of the month of Karttika in the [thirty]-fifths® year, in un¬ 
interrupted succession,-® augmenting his life and sovereignty, has given®® .... 
four nivarttanas (of land) in the plough-land called Barhdupukrofpi] (or 
Barhdu°) below Diasa-tad-aka (and) above Matmbare-tadiaka,®^ (situated) in 
the village of Sare or (Sara), to the temple of Mahadeva (Siva) of his be¬ 
loved physician named Nilakaiutha, the des-dmdtya^- ; two parts of it (are 
given) .for maintenance.up to the temple .... to Arya-svamin and 


22 Read 

23 Here used as a title. Its literal meaning is : the Maharaja who is devoted 
to the performance of duty (dharma), 

21 I have adopted Kielhorn’s rendering of the difficult phrase pratikrti°-, and 
I may refer the reader to his note on the subject, Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 15, note 3. 

The rest of the sentence is lost. 

2® Compare the epithet Kadamba~sendm-brihad-anvaya-vy\d]ma-chandramdh 
O' the full moon in the firmament of the great lineage of the Kadamba leader of 
armies ’), applied to Kakusthavarman in the Tajagunda pillar inscription of Ka- 
kusthavarman, ed. Kielhorn, Ep, Ind., Vol. VIII, p. 31. 

27 I suppose we have to supplement here some such words as these. 

2« See above, p. 267, note 3. [i= 14 supra]. 

2*-^ I propOvSe to amend the text and read ana[pd*]y —dnupurvyd. The un¬ 
interrupted succession refers naturally to the king’s regnal years. I have not come 
across the phrase elsewhere ; but the emendation gives, in my opinion, quite a satis¬ 
factory sense. 

3® There is a lacuna in the text here. 

The expressions adhastdt and upari may have been used with reference to 
the level of the field under description. 

32 DH-umdtya literally means ‘the minister of the country (or province),’ 
but it may have a more specific meaning here. Cf. with this expression the modern 
surnames Deshmukh, Beshpande, which are undoubtedly derived from original titles 
of functionaries. Or should we take Nilakaiptba as the name of country ? 
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R^upata belonging to the Kaigyapa gdtra and the Bharadvaja gotra ({res¬ 
pectively) . 

(Line 19.) He who protects it will have a share in the merits accruing 
from it. 

(Line 20.) It has also been said :— 

[iHere follow two of the customary admonitory verses.] 

B.—PLATES OF KFdSHNAVARMAN II : THE 19TH YEAR. 

These plates, which are in a much better state of preservation than the 
foregoing, are also three in number. They measure roughly long by 2|" 
broad. They are quite smooth, their edges being neither fashioned thicker 
nor raised into rims. The plates are thin ; but the engraving being shallow, 
though otherwise quite good, the letters do not show through on the reverse 
sides at all. The letters show the characteristic marks of the working {269} 
of the engraver’s tool. The grant is engraved on the inner side of the first 
and last plates, and on both sides of the middle one. The plates are pierced 
by a circular hole in order to receive the ring and seal, which are attached. 
The ends of the ring are, as in the case of the plates of Ravivarman, soldered 
on to the back of a seal, which, in this instance, is oval in shape and bears 
a device. The seal has a raised rim, and inside this there is shown in low 
relief the figure of a quadruped (perhaps a horse) facing left. The weight 
of the plates, including the ring and seal, is 52 tiolas. Each engraved side 
contains four lines of writing ; there are thus sixteen lines in all. Excepting 
isolated letters which are worn away and now become partly illegible, the 
record is in a perfect state of preservation, and can be deciphered without any 
uncertainty. 

The characters belong to the southern variety, and have close •aftinities 
with those of other grants of the Kadamba kings. They differ palpably from 
the characters of the grant of Ravivarman described above and appear 
to belong to a later paiaeographic epoch. The vowel a in na is written by 
bending back the last downward stroke in an upward direction ; e.g. in II. 2, 
3, etc. One notices the tendency of the vertical lines to slope, a feature which 
later develops into the spiral formation of Haja-Kannada letters. Noteworthy 
is also the doubling of the left limb of g (11. 1, 2, 6, 8, etc.) and s (11. 4, 7, etc.). 
This record contains the earliest specimen hitherto known, in a southern alpha¬ 
bet, of the initial ri (1. 8). Initial a occurs in 1. 5 ; initial d in 11. 4, 6 ; 
initial u in 11. 11, 13 ; initial e in 7 ; the sign of final t in 1. 7, and final n 
in 1. 11. One ligature, with the word containing it, has remained undeci¬ 
phered in 1. 10 ; I have never come across the sign anywhere before and can 
suggest no reading for it.—The language of the inscription is Sanskrit, and, 
with the exception of the imprecatory and admonitory stanzas at the end, 
the text is in prose. The main part of the text (11. 1-11) forms a single sen- 
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tence and states, like the foregoing grant of Ravivarman, without much cir¬ 
cumlocution the object of the record. The attributes of the donor are of the 
stereotyped form. In its brevity this record resembles the grant of Ravi¬ 
varman described above. 

The inscription is one of the Dharma-Mah^aja Krish^avarman of the 
Kadamba family. The hitherto known records of the Kadamba dynasty have 
levealed the existence of two Krishiaavarmans in the family. And, as the 
present record neither gives the genealogy of this king nor mentions any cir¬ 
cumstance which would help to establish his identity, it is difficult to affirm 
with certainty whether he is to be identified with either the one or the other 
Krishoavarman already known, or whether he is a new king altogether; but 
on palaeographic considerations this king may tentatively be identified with 
the second Kadamba king of that name, whose Bannahalji (now (HaIljebi<J) 
grant,^3 dated in the seventh year of his reign, has already been published. 
The grant proper records (11. 6-11) that on the full moon day in the month 
of K|arttika, in the nineteenth year of his reign, Krishiijavarman granted Kal- 
makapalli in the Girigada village {grama) of the Karvannad district {visha- 
ya) to a Bil^maiiia of the Vai^hi go/rc, named Soma-svamin, who waisi a 
student of the Rig-veda, and a performer of the Soma sacrifice, making the 
village free from all taxes and dues. 

To the proposed identification of the KrishiDavarman of our record with 
the Krishuavarman of the BannahalU grant it may be objected that the title 
DharnuhMahardja, which is here used along with the name of the donor, is 
not found coupled with the name of Krishoavarman II. in any other record ; 
thus, for instance, in the BannahalU grant itself, which is dated in the seventh 
year of the reign, only the shorter title Maharaja is prefixed to Krishiiavar- 
man's name. On the other hand, the earlier Kfishnavarman is invariably 
styled Dhmma-Mahmdja in the preambles of the later Kadamba grants. The 
objection is not valid ; for it should be noted that Krishfiavarman I. was, ac¬ 
cording to all accounts, performer of a {270} horse-sacrifice. If our Krish- 
poavarman is to be identified with this king, how are we to explain the silence 
of the record regarding the sacrifice said to have been performed by him? 
On the other hand the expression asva-medh-dbhishikta, herein applied to 
the Kadambas as a class, shows that in the time of our Kfishpavarman the 
epithet asva-medha-ydjiri had become a hereditary title of the Kadamba 
family, a fact which can be explained only on the assumption that some pro¬ 
longed interval of time separates the actual performer of the sacrifice from 
our Kjrishoavarman. Moreover, there is at least one other instance of the 
indiscriminate use of the titles Mahdrdja and Dharmd-Mahdrdja, namely, 
in the case of Mrigie&ivarman. Both titles are found used in connection with 
this king in epigraphic records.®* 


38 Ep, Ind^, Vol. VI, p. 18 and plate. 

3* Kielhorn^s List of Inscriptions of Southern India, Nos. 604 and 605. 
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A word may be added regarding the localities mentioned in the record. 
The object of the grant is stated to be Kamakapalli, situated in the Giri- 
gaxja village {grama) of the Karvannadga district {vishaya). None of these 
places can be identified with certainty. Mr. Hegde, owing to whose good 
offices the plates were made available for publication, is a resident of Sirsi 
and has favoured me with the following topographical details, which throw 
some light on the question. He writes : “ Sirsi talukd (which used to be call¬ 
ed SunKja tMukd) was formerly divided into a number of md^ane, each of 
which consisted of a number of villages. One of such md^gne went by the 
name of Karur magane, deriving its name from Karur, a village included in 
the mdgane. Another such village was called Girigadide. Both these villages 
still bear the same names.” The proximity of Girigadde to Sirsi favours the 
identification of the former with the Girigada of the plates, which, as stated 
above, come from Sirsi itself. Also, in regard to the great and often inex¬ 
plicable changes which many place-names have undergone, the identification 
bf Karvannadga with Karur is not an impossible proposition. 

TEXT.^*‘ 

[Metre of the two verses in 11. 14-15 : §ldka {Anustubha).] 

First Plate. 

2 on3«n?»T ( jh ?) [ i f 

Second Plate ; First Side. 

5 ?ra [ :* ] [ ??c ] dqi [ J [ ? ]- 


35 From the original plates and a set of impressions. 

33 Read (The author may have meant this word to be in the ablative 

case. Cf. V$jaychSkandhdvdrdt of other inscriptions.—H. K. S.] 

37 The length of md is added at the top of the akshara. 

38 Read 

38 The length of md is added to the constricted part of the aHhara, Read 

®iTFfoq?PTt5rnjrt. 

Read Wf. 

The Ravivarman plates above read Here, and 

in other places below, the rules of samdhi have not been observed. 

« Read 5Tt. « Read 

The insertion of the vharga is an afterthought, 

♦» Read 
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C2713 7 mw- 

8 ftwihW SR^ [ I* ] OTW 

Second Plate ; Second Side. 

9 wr 

10 w? , . 

11 af^a [ ii* ] 

12 « swrass^Tpvrafit «T«iq* 

Third Plate. 

13 ^ [ I* ] [ :* ] 

14 33TO ^fir [ :* ] miif^f^ [ ^ ^ 

15 ft? [ :* ] ^ vfs^^ [ n* ] 

16 [ i"*" ] sn^ ftrfJr: [ ii* ]. 

TRANSLATION. 

(Line 1.) Hail! At (the city of) victory, Vaijayanti, the Dharma-Ma- 
h^dja ,^^—(of the family) of the Kadambas, anointed during a horse-sacri¬ 
fice®^ after meditating on Sv^i-Mahasena and the assemblage of the Mo¬ 
thers ; belonging to the Manavya gotra ; descendants of Hariti; studying the 


“♦o The final t is written below the line. Read 

-*8 Read The length of md is added at the top of the akshara. 

(The last syllable of the name of the district appears to be IT, not y. —H. 

K. s.r 

The last but one akshara remains undeciphered ; the very last one of the 
line is either va or cha, with or without an anusvdra. [In my opinion the unread 
letter is Ikd ; and maikava, like hifanya, must be a technical term indicating some 
source of village income. In the Nilambur plates of Ravivarman (text 1. 9) the 
same term occurs in the form malkdvu and Mr. T. A. Gopinath Rao has taken it as 
the name of a hamlet.—K. S;1 

The final n is written below the line. Red 

53 The sign of the secondary d seems to have been also added erroneously to 

bhu, 

5^ Read qfJ55. Read 5® Read M. 

” Read =» Read "211. =” Read fft:. 

®® Here used as a title. Its literal meaning is ‘ the Maharaja who is devoted 
to performance of duty (dharma)' 

61 An ancestor of the donor of the present grant is spoken of as having per¬ 
formed a horse-sacrifice; cf. the Bannahalli plates of Kp8h!i;iavarman H., ed. 
Kielhorn, Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 18, 1. 5 
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requital (of good and evil) as their sacred text^^. ^nd looking to the Mothers 
of Mankind for protection,—^the glorious Krishpavarman, who during count¬ 
less births has accumulated an abundant store of religious merit, who has 
gained fame and the fortune of royalty by virtue of successes in many battles, 
in the nineteenth year of his prosperous {272} (reign) of victory, on the 
full-moon (day) of Kiarttika,®^ for the religious merit of his father and 

mother, has given with pouring-out of water, with gold, {income) and- 

(and) with every exemption, Kamakapalli in the village {grdtm) of Girigada 
in the district (vishaya) of Karvvannladga to the S5ma sacrificer Soma-sva- 
min, belonging to the Vja'iTahi gdtra, who has completely studied the I?g-veda 
and who follows (the moral and ethical duties known as) yama and niyama. 

(Line 12.) He who shall protect this (charity) will share in the merit 
(attaching to the making of it); and he who shall confiscate it will be (guilty) 
of the five great sins. 

[Here follow two of the customary admonitory verses.] 


62 I have adopted Kielhorn's rendering of the difficult phrase pratikrita''y and 

may refer the reader to his note on the subject, Ep, Ind., Vol. VI, p. 15, note 3. 
'[The next attribute has been translated by Mr. Gopinath Rao, 

perhaps more correctly, ‘who were {like unto) mothers to people {who were) 
depeifdent {on them)\ above, Vol. VIII, p. 148.—H. K. S.] 

63 The full-moon day of Karttika, as a day on which donations were made by 
the Kadamba kings, is mentioned also in the Nilambur plates of Ravivarman {Ep. 
Ind.y Vol. VIII, p. 145) and the Hals5 plates of Mig^varman {Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, 
p. 24). 



VI.—A VAKATAKA INSCRIPTION FROM GANJ* 

This inscription, which is now brought to notice for the first time, was 
discovered by my friend Babu Rakhaldas Banerji, Superintendent, Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of India, Western Circle, in 1919, during one of his tours of 
inspection in Central India. The excellent estampages from which the ac¬ 
companying blocks have been prepared were made under his direct super¬ 
vision, and very kindly placed by him at my disposal for publication. 

The inscription, Mr. Banerji tells me, is engraved on a dettached slab 
of stone which he found lying at the bottom of a donga, adjoining a hill called 
Maluhia-tongi near Ganj in the Ajayagadh (Ajaigarh) State in Bundelkhand. 
Close by is a ruined stone structure, probably a dam to hold the waters of 
the stream passing along the donga. The find-place of the record is not far 
removed from the ruined city of Kuthiara, where Cunningham discovered 
in 1883-^4 the Nachaneki talal inscription, which was first brought to notice 
by him, in 1885, in Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. XXI, pp. 97 f. and 
re-edited by Fleet in Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 233 ff. and PI. xxxiii B. The 
Ganj inscription, like the one discovered by Cunningham, is one of the 
oldest records of the Vakataka dynasty, and as such is worthy of being care¬ 
fully preserved. 

From the subjoined transcript it will be vseen that the text of our ins¬ 
cription is practically identical with that of the Nachane-kl-talm record of 
the reign of Maharaja Prthivishhia, edited by Fleet in Gupta Inscriptions ; 
it differs from the latter only in the length and the number of lines, and in 
the spelling of a couple of words. But our inscription is in a much better 
state of preservation than that edited by Fleet ; at all events the stone has 
yielded an impression far superior to the one from which the block accom¬ 
panying Fleet’s article was prepared. Consequently we can study the forms 
of the letters in the subjoined facsimile much better than in that of the Na- 
chane-ki-talaf version. Moreover, the writing of this inscription being per¬ 
fectly distinct, we can give a transcript which is more reliable, and which at 
the same time discloses certain minor inaccuracies in Fleet’s transcript, errors 
which even then could have been avoided by a more patient study of the 
available material. 

The writing covers a space about 25^' broad by 12" high. In the centre 
of the first line of the inscription there is a sculpture of a wheel, of which only 
a part is visible in the facsimile. The average size of such letters as m, p and 
V is about 2".-—The characters belong to the ‘ southern' variety of alphabets, 


[Ep. Ind. 17-12-14.] 
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of which the distinguishing features, in our inscription, are the hooks at the 
lower ends of the verticals of k and r. In particular, we may say that the 
letters are a specimen of the Central Indian alphabet of the period, which on 
account of the peculiar ‘ box-headed * tops of the letters is known as the ‘ box¬ 
headed * sub-^variety of the southern alphabet.^ In our specimen the boxes 
are very conspicuous, and uniformly hollow. The letters are unequal in size 
and uncouth in appearance. It may be added that they betray a conscious 
effort to substitute angles for curves in the configuration of letters. The 
letters t and n are sharply distinguished from each other : the latter has al¬ 
ways a knot at its lower end.—The language is Sanskrit, and the inscription 
is in prose.—As regards the orthography the only point calling for remark 
is the phonetic doubling of the d of dh, in ""d-d{m)nuddhydtd° (1. 2), before 
y, and of the t of th, before r, in punyd-rtthe (1. 3). 

{13} The inscription, which is a record of the reign of Maharaja Piithivi- 
shepa (I.) of the Vakialtaka family, states merely that a feudatory of his, 
Vyaghradcva by name, had made something or other for the sake of the reli¬ 
gious merit of his parents. The exact nature of this act of piety has been 
left unspecified, just as in the other version discovered by Cunningham. 
The silence of these records on the point leads us to infer that the slabs on 
which the inscriptions are inscribed must have been built into that the 
making of which they were intended to record. 

Our information regarding the Vakafaka dynasty is unfortunately very 
scrappy. All the important events in its history known to us have been sudr- 
cinctly summarized by Kielhorn- in his.article on the Balaghat plates of 
Prithivishqna II.; we can even now add nothing of consequence to what has 
been said there. We do not possess exact dates for any of the kings of this 
family, nor can we form any clear idea of the extent of the country ruled over 
by them. Regarding Prthivishena 1. we know that he was the son of Rudra- 
sena I. and the great-grandson of Pravarasena I., the latter being either the 
very first king or one of the early kings of this house. It should seem that 
the VakjStaka king at whose hands the ‘ lord of Kuntala ’ had suffered de¬ 
feat, as recorded in the Vakataka stone inscription at Ajanta,'^ was this same 
Prithivishepa. Beyond these few facts we know nothing of much conse¬ 
quence regarding the king referred to in our record. 

About Vyaghradeva, the feudatory of Pfithivishena, we know still less. 
Indeed, Vyaghra appears as the name of chieftains in several well-known ins¬ 
criptions but it is not possible to identify our Vyaghradeva with any of 
them. 


1 See Buhler, Indische Falseographie, p. 62. 

2 Above, Vol. IX, pp. 26i8f. 

3 Arch. Surv. West. Ind., Vol. TV,, p. 124, verse 8. 

^ Kielhorn’s List of Inscriptions of Northern India, Nos. 270, 387 and 509. 
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Buhler^ assigns the copper-plates of the Vakataka Pravarasena II., the 
grandson of Pfithivish^a I, to the fifth or sixth century A.D.; it is not known 
to me on what grounds. I have examined the inscriptions of the Vafcatiaka 
dynasty and compared them with the allied inscriptions engraved during the 
time of the Guptas,® of the kings of Sarabhapura,^ of Tavara,® of Kdsala and 
of the early Kadamba kings,® without being able to arrive at any definite 
conclusion regarding the age of the Vakataka inscriptions. Buhler’s date, 
however, appears to me to be far too early. My impression is that there can 
be no objection, on palaeographic grounds, to assigning this record of the Va- 
katakas to as late an epoch as the seventh century a.d. I conclude this short 
notice by drawing attention here to the remark of Kielhorn that the Balia- 
ghat plate of Prithivisheua II., who was the son of the great-grandson of the 
PrithivisheiDa of our inscription, “ may be assigned with probability to about 
the second half of the eighth century a.d.” 

TEXT.ii 

1 ^^Vtakatakaioa mahariaja-4rii®. 

Prthivish^na-pad-a (rh) nuddhyato Vyaghradc- 

3 vd miatapitr5[h*] ^^puny-artthe ^%rtam = iti [||’*’,] 

£14} TRANSLATION. 

Vyaghradeva, who meditates on the feet of the Maharaja the illustrious 
Prithivisheiia, (of the family) of the Vak^lakas, has made (this) for the sake 
of the religious merit of (his) parents. 


® Indische Peda&agraphie, pp. 62 f. 

® Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. I, Nos. 2-3. 

^ Gupta Inscriptions, Nos. 40-41. 8 Ibid., No. 81. 

® Ind. Ant., Vol. VII, pp. 35-7. lo Above, Vol. IX, p. 270. 

From a set of estampages prepared and kindly lent to me by Mr. R. D. 
BAr^ERJI. 

12 Read Vakalakdndm. Fleet in his transcript has wrongly spelt this word 
with the dental n in Gupta Inscriptions, Nos. 53-54. 

Read hft. 

1* Read putty^rtthe. Here also Fleet has wrongly transcribed the word, both 
as regards the dental n and the case-ending. In Cunningham’s version the word 
is spelt exactly as here. 

1® The construction is faulty. The verb should be in the active voice. 
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I edit here two new Valabhl copper-plate grants (one complete and one 
incomplete) which were presented, in 1918, to the Trustees of the Prince 
of Wales Museum, Bombay, by the Bhavanagar Darbar, which is ever ready 
to further the cause of epigraphic research by placing ungrudgingly the 
materials, as they are discovered, in the hands of students of Indian history 
for investigation and publication, and, when possible, by having them ex¬ 
hibited in centrally situated museums. The plates under reference were 
discovered at the bottom of a small tank outside the ISatruhjaya Gate at 
Plalitana while the tank was being drained during the time of the late Thakor 
Saheb of that State.^ 

A.— Plates of Dhruvasena I.; [ValabhuI-SamIvatJ 207. 

The plates, which are inscribed on one side only, are two in number, 
each measuring roughly Hi" broad by 6|'' high. The edges are just slightly 
raised in order to protect the writing, which (excepting portions of 11. 1-4) 
is in a state of perfect preservation. The plates are of fair thickness; but 
the letters, being deep, show through on the reverse sides. The engraving 
is well executed. Each of the plates has two holes bored irt it. A ring of 
copper passing through one pair of them serves to hold the plates: together 
at one end. The seal, which is an invariable accompaniment of such plates, 
is missing. The aggregate weight of the plates is about 102 tdlas. Each 
plate contains twelve lines of writing; the last line but one of the second 
plate contains the date. 

From the foregoing description of the plates, as well as from the fac¬ 
similes of them appearing with this article, it will be evident that this record 
does not differ in any striking particular from any of the hitherto published 
records of the same king. Only in the portion dealing with the grant proper 
does the text of this inscription differ, for example, from that of other plates 
of this king which were discovered some years back also at Plalitana, and 
have been edited by Dir. Sten Konow in a former issue of this Journal.^ 
The royal donor, Dhruvasena, as well as the dutaka Mammaka and the 
writer Kikkaka, are names well known to the Indian epigraphist. It will. 


* lEp, Ind. 17, 105—1,10.1 

1 My friend Pandit Girijasankar Vallabhji of Rajkot, Curator, of the Prince 
of Wales Museum, Bombay, informs me that the five PSlitSnia plates edited by 
Prof. Konow (above, Vol. XI, pp. 104 ff.) were discovered at the same place and 
at the same time as the plateal here described, 

2^bove, Vol. XI, pp. 104 ff. 
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therefore, be unnecessary to go here into a minute description of the char¬ 
acters and orthography of this inscription. It will suffice to observe that 
the alphabet offers a specimen of final t (1. 15), final m (1. 23() and the 
numerical idec^rams 200, 7, and 5, and that the name of the founder of the 
dynasty is spelt a Bhatakka (1. 3). At the end of line 12 is to be found 
a horizontal stroke, about long, evidently drawn with a view to fill up 
the empty space remaining at the end. The reason for leaving the space 
vacant appears to be that the writer did not wish to commence, at the end 
of the line, a long word the whole of which would not have been contained 
in the short space that was left over. 

The inscription is one of the Maharaja Dhruvasena [I.] of the Maitraka 
d 5 aiasty, and the grant contained in it is issued from the city of Valabhi. 
The object of the inscription appears to be to record the confirmation by 
Dhruvasena of the donee, a Brahmaina named Mladhava, of the '^unaka 
gotra, student of the Chhandoga School, and resident of the village of lyesh- 
thanaka (stated to be AkshaseLT^ka-pravesya) in the Hastavapra-harani in 
the possession of some £106} land already enjoyed by him in the village of 
which he was a resident. Besides Hastavapra, which is the modern Hathab 
(6 mileSi. south of Gogha in the Bhavnagar Stale), and Valabhi, which is 
commonly identified with the modern Vala (situated in 21° 52' N. and 71°57' 
E.), none of the places can be located. The date of the record is the year 
207 (given as usual in numerical ideograms), and the 5th (tithi) of the dark 
fortnight of VaiMkha, The year when referred to the Gupta-Valabhi era 
yields a.d. (207 320) - a.d. 527. 

There are two expressions in this inscription, both occurring in the por¬ 
tion dealing with the grant proi^er, which deserve some comment : they are 
Akshasaraka-pravesya ^ (1. 12) and sa-saibaram (1. 16). The latter we will 
consider first. 

Being mentioned along with the well-known technical expressions sa- 
hhany-ddeyam and sa-bhdta-vdta° sa-saibaram must be a term of like 
nature, i.e. a technicality of the lawyers ; but what its significance may be I 
am unable to surmise. There can be no question regarding the correctness 
oi the reading ; the letters are perfectly distinct. The word saibara is not 
to be found in dictionaries!; nor have I come across it elsewhere. I can 
only think that it may be, as it stands, a clerical error ; but I am unable to 
suggest any plausible emendation for it. 

The word prdvesya in the other expression referred to above is also one 
that presents some difficulty to the interpreter. Here it is used in a com¬ 
pound with Akshasaraka, evidently a place-name, and serves to locate more 
definitely the village Jyeshthianaka situated in the Hastavapra-Affroti^. As far 
as I know, the word prdveSya has been met with only twicd before : once in 
5 ^nother Valabhi grant, occurring there in a compound with the same place- 
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name Akshasaraka, and once again in the Khariar grant of Mahasudeva, 
compounded with the word Navannaka, which is also a place-name. 

The former record forms one of the five Valabhi grants from Palitana^ 
edited by Prof. Sten Konow, and is a grant of Dhruvasena I., dated in 
Samvat 210. In that connection Prof. Konow rightly points out that the 
phrase Akshasaraka-/7r«t;€sya of the grant corresponds to the Akshasaraka- 
prdpiya in a third Valabhi grant,^ viz. the Gane§gad (Baroda) plates of 
Dhruvasena, dated Sarpvat 207. Hultzsch, when editing the latter grant, 
translated the phrase by ‘ which belongs to the Afcshasaraka-/rr^/?fl.* Prof. 
Konow, who regards prdvesya and prdp^ya as synonyms, rejects Hutzsch’s 
rendering of Akshasaraka-/>r«/nyfl and advances the suggestion that prdvesya 
in this connection means the same thing as in the phrase a-chafa hhaia- 
prdvesya and accordingly translates tlie phrase by ‘ which can be entered from 
(i.e. which borders on) Akshasaraka.' I cannot, in the first place, admit that 
the expressions a-€hdta-bha(a-prdvesya and Akshasaraka-/>rfli;e5yfl correspond 
exactly. For in the former the first member of the compound comprises the 
logical subject of the verb contained in prdvesya ; but such cannot be the 
case with the second expression, even if we assign to it the meaning which 
Prof. Konow does. Secondly, I do not understand what is meant by say¬ 
ing that a village could be ‘ entered' from such and such a place. If, more¬ 
over, prdvesya meant the same thing as ‘ bordering on,’ as Prof. Konow 
asserts, I cannot help thinking that the writer would have employed a simple 
word like samtpa or pdr^va-vartin, which lie at hand, to express that simple 
idea of proximity rather than use the circumlocution of prdvesya or prdpiya. 
Hultzsch, on the other hand, appears to me to be -undoubtedly on the 
right track. He looks upon prdpiya as a derivative of pr'dpa, which he takes 
to be a word denoting a territorial division smaller than an dhdra. Similarly 
the analogous term prdvesya should also be looked upon as a taddhiia of 
prdvesa. That this derivation is correct may be seen from the Khariar plates 
of Mahasudeva, in which a village is described (1. 4) as Kshitimad-dhdriya 
and Navannaka prdvesya. No one will dispute that dhdriya is derived from 
dhdra (-district,’ ‘province’) by the addition of the suffix, -tya. That sup¬ 
plies us with the clue to the explanation of the other words under considera* 
tion here. All these words are derived £107} by the addition of the second- 
Jtry ‘{i)ya to the strengthened forms of the roots d-hriy pra-{d-) vis and pra- 
{a-ydp (‘bring to,’ ‘carry to’), words with only minute differences of mean¬ 
ing. I feel, therefore, constrained to reject the interpretation of Prof. Konow 
in favour of the other. Prdpiya I take to be ‘that which belongs to the 
prdpa' and prdvesya ‘that which belongs to the prdvesa (or pravesa) ’ ; 
both prdpa and prdvesa I regard as territorial divisions smaller than the 
dhdra. 


8 Aj^ve, Vol. XI, pp. 104 ff.„ and Plates. 
4 Above, Vol. Ill, p. 320, and Plate. 
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TEXT.® 


10 

11 

12 


Plate Ai- 

q*n qq? FWqfll??">q?q¥WWI^5q" 


Plate /Ij. 


13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 


s^OTspqi^ qi^iq^ q^qf^ qftmrq"' jnqq"*qgq«: 

OTtqmf 3!#rasnrai(»mi*- 5ipjffnviq^^g3qTnq«'®(:) wRnftqr- 


goqrjqiqqiqrqrqi'' 

r rs rs. rv _ 




qs^qf^qjpi^ g?pfiqFqq»Tt3q'“ ^[i*] oqi^q «»iqqi- 

qsRqiqf^igw'’ 

qq^i^rawfoi q?^ qa: qqi qs^f^qqn ^swi'" 

fqai qfemia"'’ 

^q^qitqiqqi'^^ ftqRoii qi q ^eqi- 

^Jdiq^oqftq? qiq«q 


qfig qqi q "^ qigqi^- 


?5aiq [;i*] (q) qaf^gsqn* 


s From the original plates, and a set of estampages. 

® Up to this, the text is practically identical with the text of the Palitana plate 
of Dhruvasena I. (dated sarrivat 206), published above, Vol. XI, pp. 106 ff. The 
only varicB lectiones are unimportant mistakes of orthography, which it would be 
unnecessary to register individually as the facsimiles are there for reference. 

7 Read sRead °^JTg-. 

oin the original a short horizontal stroke after 3?. Read 


11 A short vacant space between ^ and ©31. Read JTTWI^Ecls^l”. 

12 Read °qiftqr qi?jq°. 

13 Read The anusvara is written over the line between and 

The letters purvvd-bhujyd-bhujyamdnakah have been engraved over some 

faintly incised letters. 

1"* Read 5T. i® Read i« Read 331. 


17 Read t. 
2® Read 
23 Read q(. 


13 Read 8. 

21 Read ”qiqr. 
21 Read »j. 


i»Read qstqf. 

22 Read ?r. 

23 Read qqrf^a^iqrf^®. 
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£108} 20 w ’m wnwftm: 

*ra^ii [II*] 

21 ^ i*] ?i^ 5Rq ?i?i 

’R® [h*] qr ^ ^ 

22 qg«i?f [i*] »WT wTOfRJw f«i[;*] [ii*] «j?^- 

^ qMiPir gfW(:) [i*] 

23 ^ [ll*] [ll*] 

« q*<» « l5Tra^® ^ H [ll*] 

24 «»r *ifRiqnii[q*]5iPi^ [ii*] feftrat [ii*] 

TRANISLATION. 

[Ll. 1-11 contain the usual preamble ; for translation, cf., for instance, 
that of the opening lines of the PSlitaria plates, No. 1, edited by Prof. KONOV.^ 
Ep. Ind., Vol. XI, p. 108.1 

(Ll. 12-16.) Be it known to you that for the purpose of increasing the 
religious merit of (my) mother and father, and for the sake of the attainment 
of the desired reward both in this world and in the next, I have confirmed, 
as brahma-deya, with libation of water, (the enjoyment of) one hundred and 
sixty padavarttas, on the northern boundary of the Jyeshthianaka village be¬ 
longing to the Psksh^sdLXdka-prdvesya in the Hastavapra-^crrorwl, which had 
(formerly) been and are (still) being enjoyed (by the donee”^-), for (tfie 
benefit of) the resident of the same village, (namely,) the Brahman Madhava 
of the iSunaka gotra, a student of the Chhandoga School,—to last for the same 
time as the moon, sun, ocean, earth, the rivers and mountains, to be enjoyed 
by the succession of his sons and sons' sons,—with (?) saibara, with gold (and) 
adeya, with bhula, vdta, and (?) surety of holding (pratydya). 

(Ll. 17-19.) Wherefore, no enquiry should be made or obstruction caused 
(to him) by any one, while he is, according to the proper conditions of a 
brahma-deya, enjoying, cultivating, or assigning (it to others). And this 
our gift should be assented to by those bom in our lineage, and by future 
good kings, bearing in mind that power is perishable, the life of man is 
uncertain, and that the reward of a gift of land is common. And he who 


Read 

27 Over SFT there is a peculiar sign, the meaning of which is not apparent. [I 
think it is upadhmdntya. —Ed.) 

2* Read q. 29 Read |f. a® Read l^irai. 

31 Read 

32 The construction of line 14 is somewhat confused ; it is not clear who the 
donee was, or who, at the time of the grant, was in possession of the. land which 
is the object of the grant. As it stands, the text does not make any sense ; my 
rendering is conjectural, 
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confiscates it or assemts to its confiscation incurs the guilt of the five great 
sins together with the minor ones. 

(LI. 20-22.) There are also two verses sung by Vyiasa about this. 

[Here follow two of the customary verses.] 

(L. 23.) The dutaka is the pratihara Mammaka. (Dated the) 5th 
ilithi) of the dark (fortnight) of Vai^kha (in the) year 200 7. 

(L. 24.) (This is) the sign-manual of me Maharaja Dhruvasena [I.]. 
Written by Kikkaka. 


B.—ANOTHER PLATE OF [DHRUVASENA I.]. 

This plate, which contains only the opening portion of a land-grant of 
the Maitraka king Dhruvasena I., is inscribed on one side only and measures 
roughly 10|'' broad by 6i^' high. The {109} edges are just slightly raised, 
in order to protect the writing, which is in a state of excellent preservation 
throughout. The letters, which are deeply incised, show through on the 
leverse side of the plate. The engraving is well executed. The plate has a 
pair of holes bored at two adjacent corners and intended for receiving the 
ring and seal, which are missing. Its weight is 56 tdlas. It contains fifteen 
lines of writing. The letters are of the period to which the plate refers itself, 
and of the type met with on other plates of the Maitraka dynasty. In short, 
this record is exactly like any of the large number of grants of Dhruvasena I, 
that have latterly been brought to light. A detailed description of the char¬ 
acters, language and orthography of these plates, or even an English render¬ 
ing of the text, seems superfluous. We may take it for granted that the 
dutaka of this grant was the pratihdra Mammaka, and the writer Kikkaka. 

The grant was issued from Valabhl by the Mahdsdmanta Maharaja 
Dhruvasena [I.] to the Brahmana Santisarman of the Atreya gotra, [a student 
of] the Vaji[saneya] School and a resident of Nagaraka, either bestowing 
upon him or confirming him in the possession of one hundred pdddvarttas of 
land on the south-eastern boundary of the village of Bhadrepika, situated in 
Surashtna. 

I am unable to identify Bhadranika. Nagaraka is probably Va^nagar, 
the home of the Nagar Bilahmans. 


12 

13 


TEXT.33 


Plate B. 







33 From the original plate, and a set of estampages. 

3^ Up to this the text is practically identical with the text of the Palitana Plate 
of Dhruvasena I. (dated 206), published above, Vol. XI, pp. 105 ff. In 1. 
6, read t-pdd-dhhiprandma'' for °t-pdbhiprai^ma ; and Manvddim for ""dim, 
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14 




15 







POSTSCRIPT. 

A PLATE OF DHRUVASENA DATED SAM. m. 

Since writing the above I have come across a new Valabhl plate con¬ 
taining the concluding portion of a grant of Dhruvasena dated in sam. 206, 
about which I should like to add a few words in continuation of the above 
note on the Bhavnagar plates. This new plate was placed in my hands for 
decipherment by Mr. J. C. Chatterjee, Dharmadhyaksha (Secretary in the 
Ecclesiastical Department) to the Government of His Highness the Gaikwar 
of Baroda. It was sent to him, he told me, officially from Kathiawad for 
decipherment : that is all that I could elicit from him regarding its previous 
history. The plate is lU inches long by 6i inches broad ; the edges are raised 
to protect the writing, which is in a state of perfect preservation ; and the 
characters belong to the period to which the plate refers itself : in one word, 
the grant is similar in every respect to the records of the Valabhi king that 
have hitherto came to light. {110} The inscription is one of Maharaja Dhru* 
vasena [I.] and records the grant of a village (of which the name must have 
occurred in the missing portion of the grant and is therefore now lost) to a 
Brahmaina named Rotghamitra of the Vrajagana gotra, a student of the 
Chhandoga School, and resident of Sirhhapura, for the maintenance of certain 
sacrifices. The grant is dated sarh. 200 6, Aisvina iukla 3. The samvat year, 
when referred to the Valabhi era, yields a.d. (206 + 319) 525. The dutaka 
was Mammaka, and the writer Kikkaka, as usual. 

The only point worthy of notice in this grant is the vllage-name Simha- 
pura, which is mentioned in it as the residence of the grantee. It is tempt¬ 
ing to identify it with SIhdr in the east of the Kathiawad peninsula, a junction 
on the Bhavanagar-Wadhwan Railway, not far from Vala, the ancient Valabhi. 

[KATHIAWAD PLATE OF DHRUVASENA [1.] 

TEXT,37 

1 n>nava-kshiti-sarit-pa,rvvata-sthiti-8amakalinaim putra-pautr-anvaya- 

bhojyam bali- 

2 charu-vai§vadev-adyan^ kriyaa?^ samutsarppari-arttharh Sirhha- 

pura-vlastavya brahmapa-Rdtghamitraya 


35 Read 

3® The rest of the inscription is missing. 

37 From the original plate and a stet of impressions. 
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3 VrajagaiDa-sa-gatraya (Ch) Chhandoga-sa-brahmachariTje brahma- 

dayarh nisifishtarh [ * ] yatd = sy = ochitaya brahma- 

4 deya-sthityia bhurhjatah kfishatab pradisatah = karshapayata§ =-cha 

na kais = chit = svalpapy = ahadha vicharana va 

5 karyy = asmad-va!riisajair'= agurhmi^s-nripatibhi^ = chanityany 

= ai^vairyyajoy = asthiram manushyarh ch = avekshya samanyaiii 
cha 

6 bhumi-dana-phalam = avagachchhadbhir = ayam = asmad-dayo 

numantavyd yas = ch = achchhindyiad = achchhidyamanam 
V = anumodet 

7 sa pahchabhir = mahla patakais •= s-opaplatakais = sairhyuktas = 

syad = api ch — atra Vylasa g5tan slokau 

8 bhavatah [ | * ] shashtirh [ * ] varsha-sahasraini svargge modati 

bhumidahl!*] achchhettia ch = anumanta cha tany =eva narake 

9 vaset [!| *] sva-datt^ para-dattajirh*] = wa yo hareta vasun- 

dharMi Ij*,] gaVairh ^ata-sahasrasya hantulh*] prapn ti 

10 kilbisham[!|*J = iti sva-hastd mama maharaja-Dhruvasenasya 

[||*] dutakah pratihara Mammakah [|1*] 

11 likhitam Kikkakena [|1*]' sam 200 6 Asvayuja su 3 [H*] 


3^ (Read dgami,—Ed,] 



VIII.—ON THE HOME OF THE SO-CALLED ANDHRA 

KINGS* 


It is many decades since the discovery of certain Brahmi inscriptions, be¬ 
longing to the early centuries of the Christian era, led to the recognition of a 
dynasty of kings claiming to belong to the Satavahana family or tribe. ^ The 
inscriptions themselves yield very little direct information regarding the home 
or the sphere of influence of this family of ruling princes. But it was soon 
discovered that the names that were gleaned from these inscriptions (agreeing 
in part with those inscribed on certain coins which were almost simultaneous¬ 
ly brought to light) had their analogues in the names of certain other kings 
who, in the Puranic geneologies, are called Andhras.^ And as there was no a 
priori reason why the Satavahanas should not be Andhras, scholars, who were 
assiduously collating every scrap of information bearing on the history of this 
dynasty, were not slow in availing themselves of this help, meagre as it was ; 
straightway they adopted the Puranic nomenclature and labelled these kings 
Andhras. That proved to be a good starting-point for further speculation 
regarding their history. The name Andhra suggested at once a connection 
with the land of the Andhras, which roughly corresponds to the modem 
Telugu country, and with the Andhra people, of whom there are notices in 
yet older inscriptions, and in the chronicles of foreign travellers and histo¬ 
rians. Round this fragile frame-work, connecting the Satavahanas with the 
Andhras, was built up an edifice of Satavahana-iAndhra history, and a dog¬ 
matic version of it (for instance, the account of the Andhra dynasty in Vin¬ 
cent Smith’s Early History of India)’^ was placed before the publHc as an 
authentic account of the fortunes of {22} the family. So long as a historical 
narration does not contradict the few directions that are enclosed by a limited 
number of indisputable records, and contains no inherent improbabilities, there 
is every chance of its passing muster and of its being accepted as a fact. Thus 
it comes about that after its formulation it has never occurred to any one to 
challenge the Andhra affinities of the Satavahanas set forth in the text books, 
based as it is on the flimsiest of foundations. Here and there it is quite 


* [Annals BORl 1. 21-42]. 

1 The following list gives all the inscriptions that can with greater or less 
degree of certainty be ascribed to these kings. Luders, List of Brahmi Inscriptions 
{Epigraphia Mica, Vol. X, Appendix) Nos. 346, 987, 994, 1001, 1002, 1024, 1100, 
1105, 1106,, 1112-18, 1122-26, 1141, 1144, 1146, 1147, 1248, 1279, 1340, 1341. 

2 See Rapson’s Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, etc., (B. M. 
1908), Introduction ; and Pargiter’s The Purana Text of the Dynasties of the Kali 
age (Oxford 1913) under the Andhras. 

3 Early History of India (1914), p. 206 ff. 
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patent to the reader of these accounts, that the author is stretching a point; 
but a little latitude is always allowed to the constructive historian for the 
play of his imagination. Now and again he comes across an unsupported 
assertion that on reflection may be found to fall considerably short of the 
truth ; as, for instance, Vincent Smith’s view that Sri-Kakulam (on the lower 
course of the Krsna) was the capital of these ‘ Andhra ’ kings, a view which 
is based on a piece of thoroughly worthless evidence, as is shown by P. T. 
Srinivas Iyengar in his article entitled ‘ Misconceptions about the Andhras.’ ^ 
But there are yet larger discrepancies which only a rigorous and unbiassed 
examination of the entire material—epigraphic, historical, numismatic, and 
legendary—^will disclose, such as I had to undertake in connection with the 
editing of a new inscription of Vasisthiputra Sri-Pulumavi,^ discovered in 1915 
in a little-known village in the Bellari District. In that connection I was 
confronted with the question whether the facts of the Satavahana history 
necessarily demanded that the home of the Satavahanas should be placed, 
as has hitherto been done, in (what was later called) the Andhradesa. The 
results of the investigation and the successive steps by which I arrived at them 
are set forth in the sequel. 

The Hira-Hadagalli copper-plate grant® which was issued by the Pallava 
Siva-Skandavarman for the purpose of confirming and enlarging a donation 
made by the Maharaja Bappasvamin to certain Brahmanas, incidentally sup¬ 
plies us with a very interesting place-name, to wit, Satahani-rattha, which rattha 
(province) is there said to include the settlement named Cillareka, of which 
the Brahman donees were bhojakas (i.e. probably, freeholders). Buhler, 
{23} who edited the grant, did not succeed in identifying the localities men¬ 
tioned in it.^ Indeed the villages remain still unidentified. But we can now 
claim to be able to locate the province named in the grant, which we hre' 
enabled to do on account of the discovery, already mentioned, of an inscrip¬ 
tion inciscTl in the reign of Sri-Pulumavi, which contains another place-name 
having evident affinities with the name under reference. This inscription® of 
Pulumavi (referred to in the sequel as the Myakadoni inscription) is incised 
on a boulder situated midway between the villages of Myakadoni and Cinna- 
Kadaburu at a distance of about eight miles from Adoni in the Bellari Dis¬ 
trict. The object of the inscription is to record the sinking of a reservoir by 
a certain householder {gahapatika), who was resident of the village of Ve- 
pudaka situated in the province (janapada) called Satavahani-hara, a name 
which at once recalls to our mind the Satahani-rattha of the copper-plate 
grant mentioned above. The inscribed boulder is a perfectly sure landmark 
fixing a point situated in the ancient province {janapada) of Satavahani-hara, 

4 Indian Antiquary, 1913, pp. 276 ff. 

s Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XIV, p. 153 ff. 

« Luders' List No. 1200. ^ Epigraphia Indica, Vol. I, p. 2ff. 

^ For transcript and translation see the Appendix to this article. 
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a point which roughly corresponds to the modem Adoni, the headquarters of 
a Taluqa of the same name in the Bellari District. 

From the copper-plates themselves we can elicit nothing regarding the 
situation of the province mentioned in them; for, as already stated, the vil¬ 
lage-names also, which might have given us an indication regarding the loca¬ 
tion of the province containing them, have hitherto defied all attempts at 
identification. But we shall bring to bear on this question the scrap of topo¬ 
graphical information gleaned from the Myakadoni inscription, namely, that 
the modem Adoni was included in the province of Satavahani-hara, and see 
what result the comparison yields. 

At the time when the plate were edited the signification of the word 
Satahani-rattha had remained obscure. But now it is quite evident that 
this name stands in close agreement with the Satavahani-hara of the inscrip¬ 
tion. Satahani and Satavahani mean one and the same thing : the former 
is only a corruption of the latter. Both placd-names are derived from the 
tribal name of the soi-called {24} Andhra kings, who, as was stated above, 
all claimed to belong to the family or tribe of the Satavahanas (or Satava- 
hanas.9 Whether the opceas Satavahani-hara and Satahani-rattha are identi¬ 
cal or not is a question more difficult to answer. Rattha (rostra) is generally 
used to denote a province, realm, empire, or even a country (as in Maharastra, 
Surastra, etc.) The word hara (i.e., ahara), on the other hand, which is 
often used indiscriminately to denote a district or country, applies, as a rule, 
to a smaller territorial division than what we understand by a kingdom or 
province; that is, 4 t generally refers only to a district. Apparently there¬ 
fore, the geographical names in the two records, as they stand, do not cor¬ 
respond exactly with each other. But the precise connotation of the word 
ahara in the Myakadoni inscription appears to be given by its being speci¬ 
fically called a jampado ; and a janapada, I think, very nearly conveys the 
same meaning as rattha (rastra). Moreover, it should be remembered that 
Hira-Hadagalli, the village where the plates were purchased, is also situated 
in the Bellari district; and it is probably not a matter of mere coincidence 
that the find-place of the copper-plate charter and the spot where the Myak¬ 
adoni inscription stands, should both be included within the small compass 
of the Bellari district. If the find-place of the grant may now be supposed to 
be not far distant from the object of the grant (which is by no means invari¬ 
ably the case), then the modern Hira-Hadagalli may be taken to mark ap¬ 
proximately another point situated within, or in the neighbourhood of, Sata- 
vahanihara-Satahanirattha. We should at any rate not go far wrong in 
assuming that the two place-names are terms which, if not synonymous, were 
the names of areas situated within or close to each other. 


^ In the sequel I have adopted the spelling Satavahana, 
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However that may be, we have here an unquestionable proof of the 
existence of a proviso called after the Satavahanas, a country that extended 
at least as far west as Adoni, and perhaps even further up to the western 
boundary of the modern Bellari district. The province must evidently have 
been so called on account of some intimate connection between the land and 
the people concerned. Of what nature can this relation be? A glance at 
any map of £25} ancient India will supply the answer. It will show us how 
common at one time the practice of naming the country after its early in¬ 
habitants was. The Matsya lend their name to the Matsya country, the 
Magadhas to Magadha, the Kosalas to Kosala, the Ratthas (or Rastrakutas) 
to Maharastra. The kingdoms of the Kalingas, the Colas, the Pandyas and 
the Keralaputras, which owe their names to the early inhabitants of those 
cormtries, preserve these names up to quite modem times. Examples of this 
usage may be indefinitely multiplied, not only from the history of India but 
from that of other countries as well. The intimate connection referred to 
above must, therefore, be one of original occupation. And we may, on ground 
of the evidence so far considered, not unreasonably surmise that the country 
had taken its name from the Satavahanas because these people had since very 
early times, probably already in the pre-historic i^eriod, established them¬ 
selves there. As an alternative solution it may, conformably to the theory 
of the Andhra origin of the Satavahanas, be proposed that the early kings 
of this dynasty had proceeded thither from their home in (what in mediaeval 
times was known as) the Andhradesa, made themselves master of the country, 
and renamed the land of their conquest after themselves. The answer to it 
is that there is no precedent to justify such an assumption. The Satavahanas 
had carried their conquest far and wide in India, both to the north and south 
of the Narmada. In the Nasik inscription^^^ of the Bala-Sri, Sri-Satakarni 
is called the king of Surastra, Aparanta, Vidarbha, Akaravanti; many other 
lands and mountains are named besides ; but all of them retain their names 
known to us from other sources. The Satavahanas had not ventured to alter 
the names of the countries of their conquest. These considerations lead us to 
look upon the province known then as Satavahani-hara (or in later times as 
Satahani rattha) as the original habitat of the Satavahanas, a conclusion 
which, I fear, will not find favour with scholars as it militates strongly against 
the accepted view on the subject. It is customary to interpret the history of 
the Satavahanas as though it were a migration from the east to the west. 
Thus Vincent {26} Smith,^^ apparently voicing the unanimous verdict of 

scholars on the point, says : ‘ The Andhras [i.e. the Satavahanas] . 

set up as an independent power under the government of a king named 
Simuka. The new dynasty extended its sway with such extraordinary [italics 
mine] rapidity that, in the reign of .the second king, Krishna (Kanha), the 
town of Nasik; near the source of the Godavari in the western ghats, was 


JO l.t)DERS’ List No, U83, 


11 


Early History, p. 207, 
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included in the Andhra dominions, which thus stretched across India/ It may 
not be superfluous to point out that these two heroes, Simuka and Kanha, 

‘ whom eternal night holds unwept and unhonoured,’ owe the resuscitation of 
their glories purely to the inventive! genius of a historian. For, if the truth 
be told, nothing more is known about these kings beyond the bare fact that 
the name of the one occurs in an inscription at Nanaghat and of the other 
at Nasik ! 

Owing to the heterodox nature of the above conclusion regarding the 
home of the Satavahanas which is arrived at merely from a consideration of 
certain topographical information supplied by two inscriptions, it wll be 
necessary for me first to refute the established theory of the ‘ Andhra ’ afflni- 
ties of the Satavahanas from an independent standpoint. This I shall do 
by showing that the hypothesis is in entire disagreement with the other known 
facts about the Satavahana kings, facts which fall into their correct perspec¬ 
tive only when we assume that the Satavahanas formed a tribe which was 
originally not even remotely connected with the Andhra country.^^ 

In order to avoid every misunderstanding on the point I must state at 
tlie outset that I am not here concerned with the larger question of the home 
of the Andhra people. My contention is merely that the home of Simuka. 
Krsna and their descendants was not the Andhradesa, which is commonly and 
rightly identified with the country of the basins of the Godavari and Krsna. The 
attempt £27} to seek (as one writer^^ does) in the passage from the Aitareya 
Brahmana in which the Andhras, Pundras, Sabaras, and Pulindas are referred 
to as Dasyu tribes living on the fringe of the Aryan civilisation, an indication 
of the Andhras’ being a Vindhyan tribe appears to me to be a vicious circle. 
For, neither do we know the habitat—at least not-the original habitat—of 
the Pundras, Sabaras, and Pulindas, nor have we any information as to the 
exact limits of Aryan domination in those days. The Andhras have, on the 
other hand, in literature, been far oftener associated with the Kalingas, Colas 
and Pandyas and as these appear to have from time immemorial occupied 
approximately the same geographical positions in which we find them at the 
dawn of history, it is not unlikely that the Andhras might have done like¬ 
wise. Everything points to their having occupied from very early times the 
same place as in the time of Varahamihira’^^ and Hiuen Tsiang^^*" (ca. a.d. 


Here I emphasise the point that the arguments set forth in the sequel to 
discredit the Puranic statement are absolutely independent of the above hypothesis 
that Satavahanihara'-Satahanirattha was the home of the Satavahanas and that it 
lay outside the Andhradesa ; in no way do they imply or necessitate its assumption. 

^3 P. T. Srinivas Iyengar, Indian Antiquary, 1913, pp. 276 ff. 

See for instance Sabhaparva, Chapter 31, and the passage quoted by Sir 
R. G. BhAndarkar from the Ramayan'a on p. 4 of the Early History of the Deccan, 

14a Brhatsamhita (ed. Kern)' Chapter 14, v. 8. 

14b Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World (Triibner's Oriental Series, 
Popular Edition), ii. 217ff. 
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630, when for the first time we come across a definite statement regarding the 
situation and extent of the Andhra country), but one cannot be absolutely 
certain. It is true that in the Asoka inscriptions the Andhras are once (Edict 
XIII) placed in a class different from their Dravidian neighbours, and reck¬ 
oned with the Bhojas, Pitinikas, and Pulindas. That does not help us further. 
For, the habitat of the Bhojas is unknown, that of the Pitinikas doubtful, 
and of the Pulindas (which^appears to be a name used vaguely for savage 
hill-tribes) uncertain. Moreover it should seem that the principle underlying 
the grouping of these people in the passage under consideration is adminis¬ 
trative,—in other words, one depending on the. degree of independence enjoy¬ 
ed by the rulers of these countries—and not topographical.^^ The classifica¬ 
tion is therefore for our piurpose without significance. 

{28} We shall now turn our attention to the genesis of the assumption 
Uiat the Satavahanas are Andhras. The very earliest source that connects 
the Satavahanas with the Andhras is the Puranic literature ; and it may be 
added that outside the Puranas there is not a single independent authority 
that asserts, or in any way implies, this relation. One thinks confusedly of 
Greek authorities in this connection. It may therefore be emphatically stated 
that nothing that the Greek historians have to say on the matter can be 
looked upon as lending colour to the Puranic statement, as any one who 
takes the trouble of examining the original text may without difficulty con¬ 
vince himself. The fact of the matter is that those passages from Greek 
authors which explicitly mention the Andhra country and the Andhra people 
contain no reference to the Satavahanas ; while on the other hand, those in 
which certain Satavahana kings are mentioned teaches us that the Satavahana 
kings have nothing to say about the Andhras. It is only constructive history 
which teaches us that the Satavahana kings mentioned in one place are the 
same as the Andhras spoken of in another, a fiction at the bottom of which 
lies the very same Puranic authority. Of the Chinese pilgrims, I believe, only 
Hiuen Tsiang describes the Andhra country at length ; but he has nothing to 
say about any one of the so-called Andhra kings, an omission which is imma¬ 
terial as it may satisfactorily be explained on the ground that the Buddhist 
pilgrim visited the country more than three centuries after the extinction of 
this line of kings. The Andhra (Telugu) literature is also easily disposed of. 
We learn with surj^rise that the Andhras themselves have preserved no 
memory, not in any shape whatsoever, of those illustrious ‘ Andhra ’ kings 
whose dominions stretched across India and who had succeeded in holding 
sv/ay over a large part of Southern India for the unusually prolonged period 
of nearly four centuries. 

Regiarding the Puranic material itself a word may be added. ‘ A glance 
at the formidable list of varia0 lectiones published with the text of extracts 


See Rapson's Catalogue , p. xvi, ifoot-note 2. 
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collected by Pargiteri® will convince anyone of the futility of trying to get 
a reliable and in every way satisfactory text. I shall not dwell on the variant 
lists of kings, nor on the divergent {29} figures given for the lengths of their 
reign ; nor, lastly, on the ingenious attempts made by scholars to reconcile 
these discrepancies,^^ as it is not necessary for my purpose. It is amusing, 
however, to note that there is no unanimity among the Puranas even as to 
the name to be applied to this line of kings. Some of the Puranas call these 
kings Andhras; others call them Andhrabhrtyas; and there are others still 
that call them by both names.^* The majority of the Puranas, however, 
distinguish between the Andhras and the Andhrabhrtyas and state that the 
Andhrabhrtyas succeeded the Andhras ; most of them agree in applying the 
term bhrtya to them, implying that these kings were originally feudatories 
of a paramount power. The hopeless confusion on the point whether the 
Satavahanas were Andhras or Andhrabhrtyas will be made still more apyparent 
when it is remembered that while, on the one hand, Sir Ramakrishna Bhan- 
darkar calls these kings Andhrabhrtyas throughout his account of that dy¬ 
nasty in the Early History of the Dekkhan,^^ on the other hand, Vincent 
Smith never so much as mentions that name in his Early History Rapson 
is undecided. Sometimes he uses the term Andhrabhrtya to denote the main 
branch of the Satavahana family, and sometimes the feudatories of these! 
Thus p. XV footnote 1, while referring to the Satavahana dynasty he says 
that it * was called also Andhrabhrtya or Satavahana ’ ; and subsequently 
while speaking about certain coins from the Chitaldrug district, he observes 
that these may * have been struck by the feudatories of the Andhras {Andhra- 
bhrtyah) who rose into power in the western and southern districts after the 
reign of Sri-Yajna 


Now if the term Andhrabhrtya is taken to mean ‘ dependents or feuda¬ 
tories of the Andhras,’ there is evidently a deal of difference in meaning bet¬ 
ween the epithets Andhra and Andhrabhrtya : the feudatories of the Andhras 
need not necessarily be Andhras. But the ambiguity of the expression covers 
the difference of meaning, as £30} the compound may be equally well treated 
as a Karmadharaya (as is done by Sir Ramakrishna) 22 and then taken to 
mean ‘ Andhras who were feudatories,’ naturally of some other power. How¬ 
ever, this ingenious way out of the difficulty does not appear to have appeal¬ 
ed to other scholars ; and with due deference to the veteran Orientalist, it 
must indeed be admitted that, though from the point of view of the gram- 


Dyrtasties of the Kali Age, pp. 35 ff. 

17 Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Early History of the Deccan, (^884), p. 23 ff. 

18 See Pargiter Dynasties of the Kali Age, 1. c. 

See p. 17, and passim, 20 See the Index. 

21 Rapson’s Catalogue, p. Ixxxiii, foot-note 2. 

22 Op, dt., p. 18. 
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marian the solution proposed by Sir Ramakrishna is unexceptionable, it would 
be more natural to treat the compound as a Dependent Determinative (Tat- 
purusa), especially in regard to the parallel phrase Sungabhrtya^^ applied to 
the Kanvas and occurring also in the Puranic genealogies, in which Sir Rama- 
krisihna-'* also sees a pointed reference to the Kanvas being the servants of 
the Sungas. 

Having establislied that the theory of the Andhra connection of the 
Satavahanas rests upon the uncorroborated, and at the same time equivocal, 
statement of the Puranas, we shall now turn our attention to other facts of 
their history with a view to ascertain if the statenient of the Puranas is borne 
out by these facts. 

We shall in the first instance turn to the epigraphic material. The first 
thing we notice is that in none of the inscriptions (about two dozen in num¬ 
ber) engraved during the r^ime of these kings is there any reference to their 
alleged affinity with the Andhras. In these records they are invariably re¬ 
ferred to by their kula name Satavahana or a variant of it. The Hathigumpha 
inscription^® of Kharavela, the Gimar inscription^® of Rudradaman, and the 
Talagunda inscription'^^ of the Kadamba Kakutsthavarman, which are among 
the contemporary records mentioning various Satavahana kings, never refer 
to them as Andhras. If the Andhra nation, whichl was reputed ‘ to possess 
a military force second only to that at the command of the king of the Prasii 
Chandragupta Maurya,’ {31} had evoked the admiration even of foreign 
chroniclers,-s one naturally wonde^rs at this conspiracy of silence regarding 
this illustrious lineage on the part of the contemporary documents. The in¬ 
evitable conclusion might still be ignored by some critics on account of tlie 
negative character of the evidence on which it rests. Let us therefore also 
examine some positive evidence and see what that yields. The Hathigumpha 
inscription of Kharavela tells us that the Kalinga king, ‘without entertain¬ 
ing any fear of Satakani, sent a large army to the evidently with a view 

to invade the dominions of his powerful enemy. Were we now to take a map 
of India in hand and try to explain why Kharavela should send a large army 
to the west when his enemy, who is alleged to be the king of the Andhra 
country, lay due south of him, the incongruity of the Andhra theory will 
become manifest. Provided that Kharavela was at war with the Andhra 
king, the fate of the invader who indulged in the quixotic attempt of sending 
his army to the west, would not have been a matter worthy of glorification. 
In any such attempt the invader would inevitably have exposed his flank to 


Vayu Purana : catvarah Sungabhrtyas te nrpah Kanvayam dvijah. 
Op. cit„ p. 24. Luders’ List No. 1345. 

26 Luders' List No. 965. 

27 Ed. Kielhorn, Ep, Ind, VIII, p. 24 ff. 

2« Elliot, Coins of Southern India, pp. 9ff. 

20 Luders’ List No. 1345. 
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a murderous attack all along the contiguous frontier of the enemy king; and 
it will not be seriously suggested that he could have advanced by a circuitous 
northern route to attack an outlying western p)ossession of his southern neigh¬ 
bour. That would have been equally disastrous. The expedition of Khara- 
vela, I maintain, can only be explained on the assumption that, in Kharavela’s 
time at least, the kingdom of the Satavahanas lay entirely, or at any rate 
principally, to the west of the Kalinga country. 

The next point to be considered in this connection is the geographical 
distribution of the inscriptions of the Satavahanas. By far the largest num¬ 
ber of their inscriptions is at Nasik, where there are eight records engraved 
in the reigns of different kings : there are five at Kanheri, three at Karle, 
two at Amaravati, one large and several very short ones at Nanaghat and 
one each at Bhelsa, Myakadoni, Cina, and Kodavolu. Of the nearly two 
dozen records mentioned here there are exactly four from the Andhradesa ! 
Thus the {32} topographical distribution of Uie inscriptions hitherto discovered 
supports, in my opinion, emphatically the view that the centre of gravity of 
the power of the Satavahanas lay in the west of India. 

A study of the distribution of these inscriptions in point of time relative 
to the locality is still more instructive. The following is a list (approximately 
chronological) of the inscriptions of the Satavahana dynasty, giving the find 
places and the regnal years. All but three (viz. Nos. 6, 20, and 21) of these 
inscriptions are such as either were engraved by order of a ruling prince of 
this dynasty or refer themselves to the reign of one of them ; the three inscrip¬ 
tions which are mentioned as exceptions were engraved by persons in the 
employ of these kings. 


{33} INSCRIPTIONS OF THE SATAVAHANA DYNASTY 


Name of king or queen. 

Find-place. 

Regnal year 

L Simuka Satavahana 

Nanaghat 

(No date) 

2. Krsna3o 

Nasik 


3. Sri-Satakami; Devi 
Naganika, queen 
of Sri-Satakarni 
and igother of 
Vedi-sri andSakti- 
srimat (Hakusiri). 

Nanaghat 



Remarks. 

(The numbers refer to 
Luders’ List, Ep, Ind. 
Vol. X, App.) 


No. Ilia. An image of 
king Simuka. 

No. 1144. 

Nos. 1112, U14, and 

1117. Along with these 
are to be taken the 
inscribed images of 
Kumara Satavahana 
and others.31 


30 Krsina appears to have ruled before Sri-Satakarni. See Rapson, Op. cit., 
p. xix. 

31 These have not been enumerated separately, as it is not certain whether the 
persons concerned had actually reigned. 
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f341 INSCRIPTIONS OF THE SATAVAHANA DYNASTY—(Continued) 



1 


Remarks. 

Name of king or queen. 

Find-place. 

Regnal year 

(The numbers refer to 
Luders* List, Ep. Ind. 




Vol. X, App.) 

4. Sri Satakami 

Bhelsa 

1 

No. 346. Probably an 


• 

early king. His place in 
the chronological list 





is uncertain. 

5. Madhariputra-svami 

Kanheri 

8 

No. 1001. The name is 



read as Sakasena, 
which is probably a 

mislection.32 The first 

part of this word is 






probably siri. Chro¬ 
nological place doubt- 




ful. 

6. Do. 


(Year lost) 

No. 1002. See the re- 



marks! against No. 5. 

f341 7. Gautamiputra 

Nasik 

18 

No. 1125. 

Sri-Satakami 




8. Do. 

Karle 

1 [8] 

„ 1105. 

9. Do. 

Nasik 

24 

„ 1126. 

10. Vasisthiputra - Sri- 


2 

M 1147. 

Pulumavi 




11. Do. 


6 

„ 1122. 

12. Do. 

Karle 

7 

„ uoo. 

13. Do. 

Myakadoni33 

8 

Epigraphia Indica, Vol. 



XIV, p. 153 ff. 

14. Do. 

Nasik 

19 

Nos. 1123, 1124. 

15. Do. 

Karle 

22 

No. 1124. 

16. Do. 

24 

„ 1106. 

17. Do. 

Amaravati 

(Year lost) 

„ 1248. 

18, Vasisthiputra - Sri- 

Kanheri 

No. 994. 34 The king 

Satakami 



mentioned therein is 




not to be identified 
with the previous king. 
Chronological place 

doubtful. 

r351 19. Sri-Sivamaka 

Amaravati 


No. 1279. 

Satakami 




20. Gautamiputra Sri- 

Nasik 

7 

„ 1146. 

Yajna Satakami 




2^1. Gautamiputra Sri- 

Kanheri 

16 

„ 1024. 

Yajna Satakami 




22. Gautamiputra Sri- 

Cina (Krishna 

27 

„ 1340. . 

Yajna Satakami 

Distt.) 



23. Gautamiputra Sri- 

Kanheri 

(Year lost) 

„ 987. 

Yajna Satakami 




24. Vasisthiputra Sri- 
Chanda (or Chan¬ 

Kodavolu 

? 13 

„ 1341. 

dra) Sat^ami 





Rapson's (Op. cit., p. xlvii) correction is extremely doubtful. 

For transcript and translation of this new inscription stee the Appendix at 

the end. 

34 The connection in which the queen is named in this inscription is not 
apparent. Vasisthiputra-Sri-Satakami is commonly identified with the famous 
Vasisthiputra-Sri-Pulumavi, see Rapson, Op. dt., p. li. But to me it is extremely 
doubtful whether one and the same king can be assumed to bear both the names 
Satakami and Pnlumavi; it appears to me that the terms are mutually excluwve. 
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£36} Of course the discovery of new inscriptions in unexpected quarters 
might scatter to the winds all the fine theories based upon our present knov/- 
ledge. But the above list, as it stands, it seems to me, supports my conten¬ 
tion in an unmistakable manner. The earliest inscriptions are all from 
Western India; and it is not until the time of Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumavi, 
ll;e [Siro]-Ptolemaios of Ptolemy (ca. a.d. 150), tliat we meet with an 
inscription of any king of this dynasty from the Andhradesa. Bhelsa, it may 
be remarked, stands high in the list; then follow Amaravati, Cina (Krishna 
Dist.) and Kodavolu. The Satavcihanas had undoubtedly overrun and con¬ 
quered the Andhra country ; but their earliest possessions were, tiie inscrip¬ 
tions seem to tell us, in Western India. I have suggested above that the 
tribe to which this line of kings belonged must be regarded as the autochthons 
of the inland province named Satavahani-hara, a tract of land which has 
not yet been identified with certainty but which lay, probably, considerably 
to the west of the Andhra country. We may now proceed onel step, further 
and say that the Satavahanas, who were settled in Satavahani-hara, had first 
made themselves masters of the northern portion of the western Ghats, and 
even subdued some part of Malava before turning their attention to the con¬ 
quest of the Andhradesa. 

It might have been expected that in that highly interesting inscription^"’ 
from the Nasik Pandu Lena of Bala-sri, the mother of Gautamiputra, we 
should find definite information regarding the extent of the Satavahana domi¬ 
nions. Unfortunately the topographical information to be gleaned from it 
is very meagre, partly on accoimt of our inability to identify satisfactorily 
all the place-names mentioned in it, and partly because the terms in which 
the relation between the lands named and their overlord is couched leave it 
doubtful whether the list is intended to represent the extent of Gautamiputra’s 
entire pjossessions or that of his conquests merely. Moreover, on account of 
the ambiguity attaching to the term Daksinapatha, which in its widest signi¬ 
ficance includes the whole of the peninsula south of the Vindhyas, and in its 
narrowest the country between the Narmada on the north and ‘ a variable 
line £37} along the course of the Krsna exclusive of the provinces lying to 
the extreme east,’^^ the geographical data of the inscription remains for us 
enveloped in an impenetrable mist of vagueness. Indeed it is not possible to 
identify with certainty even the country round Nasik (where the inscription 
itself) with any of the countries named in Ifie record unless it be included 
in the capacious folds of Daksinapatha ; it is probably intended to be conveyed 
by the mountain name Sahya (Western Ghats). It may, however, he re¬ 
marked that the kingdoms recognising the suzerainty of this Satavahana king, 
so far as they can be identified, are all in Western India, and include not a 


85 LuDERS' List No. 1123. 

8« Bhandarkar, Early History of the Deccan, pp. 1 ff. 
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single ccwintry definitely identifiable with any portion of the Andhradesa,— 
again with the exception of the Daksinapatha, which, as remarked above, 
may indeed imply any part, or even the whole, of the Indian Peninsula south 
of the Vindhyas.®^ 

A word may be added here regarding the language of these inscriptions, 
which is either Sanskrit or some form of Prakrit; no Satavahana inscription 
written in a Dravidian tongue has yet come to light. This fact has the ap¬ 
pearance of supiporting my contention that the Satavahanas were not Dravi- 
dians. Such is however not the case. The earliest Telugu epigraphic record 
known, I understand, is an inscription of the Eastern Calukya king Jayasimha 
1 and dates from the sixth century a.d. It may therefore be that, at the 
period under consideration, Telugu was not yet raised to the dignity of a 
literary dialect, a fact which would sufficiently account for the use of Prakrit 
or Sanskrit in the inscriptions of the Satavahanas even though the latter had 
been unquestionably Dravidians. 

The conclusions regarding the home and the movement of the Sata¬ 
vahanas to which we are led by a consideration of the epigraphic material 
are corroborated in a remarkable manner by the numismatic evidence. The 
earliest coins of this dynasty, we find, were all picked up in Western India. 
If we open Rapson’s Catalogue of the coins of the Andhra dynasty, etc., the 
very first coin on the register {38} will be seen to be that of Sri Sata (identi¬ 
fied by Rapson with Sri-Satakami of the Nanaghat inscription) of which 
we are told that it show's the Malava fabric and was picked up ip Western 
India. Coin No. 2 which is of the same type as coin No. 1 was found in 
Western India ; No. 3 was also picked up in Western India, but it is doubtful 
if it belongs to this series. Then follows a coin (No. 4) which will be. dis¬ 
cussed presently. The subsequent coins (Nos. 5—32) are like Nos. 1—3 
from Western India. Thus all the early coins (Nos. 1—32) with the ex¬ 
ception of No. 4 were picked up in Western India and presumably were cur¬ 
rent only there. The exception is a coin of—Vira found in the Andhradesa. 
Why Rapson should have placed this coin here more than anywhere else 
is a mystery, unless the reason be supposed to lie in Rapson’s reluctance to 
leave the Andhradesa entirely unpresented in the early period of the Sata¬ 
vahana regime. The obverse of the coin is loerfectly plain; on the reverse 
is figured lion standing 1, The inscription has not been completely decipher¬ 
ed. So far as it can be made?*out it reads : rano [-] va{?)(rasa, and is 

therefore unlike any Satavahana legend. Vincent Smith,^® we are told by 
Rapson, ‘ attributes these coins provisionally to Gautamiputra Sri Yajna 
Satakarni ’ ! Further comment seems unnecessary. We can proceed to tlie 
next lot of coins (Nos. 33—46), which are stated to be found in the Andhra- 


37 Rapson, Op. dt. p. xxxv, foot-note 4. 

38 ZDMG, 1903, p. 625. 
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(iesa ; they are hesitatingly ascribed by Rapson to a king for whose name the 
alternatives Sakasada and Sakas^a are proposed. A careful study of Rap- 
sons' remarks concerning the inscriptions of these coins will repay the trouble. 
About coins No. 42—46 he confesses that it is not always easy to distinguish 
them from certain coins attributed to Sri-Pulumavi. That leaves a balance 
of only ten coins of this doubtful species ; in none of them has the inscription 
been completely read. Of these ten, only four coins show * uncertain traces' 
of three or four aksharas each, the inscription on the remaining six being 
completely illegible. With this datum Rapson reads the legend as being 
either Sakasada or Sakasena. It will, I think, be generally admitted that 
Sakasada is an incredible name; and I may add there are reasons for believ¬ 
ing {39} that the Sakasena of certain Kanheri inscriptions on the strength of 
which Rapson puts forth the other conjectural reading, is probably a mis- 
lection ; however, I do not wish to add a third conjectural reading, especially 
as I personally have seen neither the coin nor the inscription. With the 
material at our disposal, namely four coins with uncertain traces of three or 
four syllables on each and five similar coins which cannot be distinguished 
from certain others attributed to Pulumavi, it would be hazardous, to =ay 
the least, to attempt identification. In any case it will have to be admitted 
tliat there is nothing to show that the coins in question have to be attributed 
to any of the early Satavahanas. Thus it becomes evident that of the coins 
from the Andhradesa, the earliest that can with assurance be assigned to a 
known king of this dynasty are those of Vasisthiputra Sri-Pulumavi (Rapson's 
Catalogue Nos. 88—89), he is the same king of whose inscriptions it was 
noticed above that they are the earliest of all Satavahana inscriptions to be found 
in the Andhra country, a significant fact which, it should be noted is in entire 
harmony with my surmise arrived at on independent evidence that the field 
of activity of the early Satavahanas was confined to the west of India. 

At this stage it may be conveniently pointed out that the Jainas have 
preserved a very clear recollection of the connection of the early Satavahanas 
with Western India. For in Jaina legend, Paithan (the ancient Pratisthana) 
on the Godavari in His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Dominions, is the 
capital of Salivahana and his son Saktikumara, who have been rightly identi¬ 
fied with Sri Satakarni and his son Haku-siri of the Nanaghat inscriptions.^^ 
We know, moreover, that Paithan continued to be the capital of the Sata- 
vananas, at least until the time of Sri-Pulumavi. The Greek geographer 
Ptolemy is, as is well known, our authority for this supposition. His words 
(vii. 1. 82) Baithana, Basileius [sfro]— tolAmaiou can only be taken to con 
vey* that Paithan was the capital of Sri-Pulumavi. 

The arguments set forth above and the conclusion to be drawn from 
them may be briefly summarized as follows : 


39 Rapson, Op . cit . p. xxxix. 
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{40} The Myakadoni inscription of the time of Sri-Pulumavi mentions 
the janapada Satavahani-hara, and the Hira-Hadagalli copsper-plate grant of 
the Pallava Siva-Skandavarman supplies us with the place-name Satahani- 
rattha. These places, which are possibly identical, point definitely to the 
existence of a province or kingdom situated in the neighbourhood of the 
modem Bellary District, and named after the Satavahanas, which must have 
been so called on account of its being the original habitat of this tribe. The 
latter conclusion is at variance with the orthodox view that the Andhradesa 
is the home of the Satavahanas. This view, however, appears to be based 
merely upon the fact that in the Puranic genealogies the kings Simuka, Krsna, 
and others succeeding them are called Andhras.—It was also pointed out 
that while some of the Puranas styled these kings Andhras, there are othervS 
which called them Andhrabhrtyas. The latter term is commonly regarded as 
synonymous with Andhra, but may clearly also mean the ' feudatories of the 
Andhras,’ which is quite a different thing.—The Puranas are, it was sub¬ 
mitted, our only authority for the assumption of the Andhra origin of the 
kings in question ; there is nothing in the writings either of the .Greek or 
of the Chinese chroniclers that may be adduced in support of this.—The 
oft-quoted passage from the Greek geographer Ptolemy has undoubtedly 
rightly been interpreted to mean that Paithan (the ancient Pratisthana) was 
the capital of the Satavahana Sri-Pulumavi. This statement not only finds 
partial corroboration in the Jaina legend that makes Pratisthana the capital 
of the king Salivahana (Satavahan) and his son Saktikumara, but fits in 
better with what we may surmise regarding the habitat and activity of the 
Satavahanas from a consideration of the geographical distribution of their 
inscriptions and the provenance of their coins. We are, therefore, led to con¬ 
clude that the connection of this dynasty of kings with the Andhradesa has 
been considerably antedated ; properly regarded it is the result of a migra¬ 
tion jrom the west to the east ; the home of the Satavahanas has to be placed 
in the south-western parts of the Dekkan plateau. On this assumption it 
becomes intelligible why Kharavela, who boasts that he was not afraid of 
Satakarni (evidently a Satavahana king), should send a large army to the 
west ; on the same assumption it becomes still clearer why the Maharathis 
£41} (a western tribe) should be often closely connected by family ties 
with the ruling princes of this house. When we place the capital of the 
Satavahanas at Paithan, we can also understand better why the Buddhist 
caityas at Nasik, Nanaghat, Kanheri, and Karle (which on this hypothesis 
would naturally lie in their home provinces) should monopolise the patro¬ 
nage of these princes to the exclusion of Amaravati, the classic tktha of the 
Andhra Buddhists, situated in the heart of the Andhradesa. 

If we admit the above conclusion (i.e. if thel activity of the early Sata- 


40 Contra Rapson (Op. cit. p. xxi) and others. 
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vahana kings be regarded as being restricted to the south-western and western 
comer of the Deccan plateau, and if they are supposed to have no connec¬ 
tion with the land which, in later times, is called the Andhradesa), how are 
we to reconcile with this view the Puranic statemdnt that the Satavahanas 
were Andhras? There are two possible ways of answering the question. 
If the Puranic statement be literally correct and the Satavahanas have to be 
looked upon as belonging to the tribe of the Andhras, then we must assume : 
either that this branch had separated itself early from the main stock of the 
Andhras (which was settled in the region of the deltas of the Godavari and 
the Krsna), even before the time of Simuka and Satakami, and settled in 
the west : or that the Andhras themselves had at first occupied the part of 
the plateau surrounding the province named Satavahani-hara, and then mig- 
lated before the historic epoch, from that centre, towards the west and to¬ 
wards the east. But it is afteir all conceivable that the Satavahanas may 
not have been Andhras ; and it is quite probable—this is the alternative expla¬ 
nation referred to above—that the correct designation of this dynasty is really 
Andhrabhrtya (which was later wrongly abbreviated by some of the Puranas 
into Andhra), a germ of genuine history being preserved in the appellation 
^Andhrabhrtya. In this case, however, the latter compound is properly re¬ 
garded as a Sasthi-Tatpurusa, and taken to mean ‘ the feudatories of the 
Andhras.’ For there is nothing improbable in the assumption that the foun¬ 
ders of Satavahana dynasty were originally the vassals of the Andhra sove¬ 
reigns, of whom it may with assurance be affirmed that at or about the time 
of the rise of the Satavahanas they were the most ]X)werful potentates in the 
Etekkan. 

{42} APPENDIX 

TEXT OF THE MYAKADONI INSCRIPTION OF THE TIME OF 

SRI-PULUMAV I 

1. [Si]dha[m] [11*] Rano Satavahanam S[i]ri-Pulum[a]-visa sava B 

hema [2] diva 1 

2. [masa] mahasenapat[i]sa Khamda[na]kasa janapade S[a]-tavahani 

hare 

3. mikasa Kumaradatasa game Vepurake vathavena gahapatikena 

[Komjtanam [Sambejna 

4. talakam khanitam [11*]. 

TRANSLATION 

Success! On the first day of the second [fortnight of] winter in the 
eighth year (of the reign) of Siri-Pulumavi King of the Satavahana (family) 
the reservoir was sunk by the householder {gahapatika) .... resident of the 
village of Vepuraka belonging to the Captain (gumika) Kumaradata (Kiuna- 
radatta), in the province (janapada) of Satavahani-hara belonging to the 
Oreat General (mahasempati) Khamdanaka (Skandanaga). 



IX.—BESNAGAR INSCRIPTION OF HELIODOROS**^ 

Ever since the providential discovery by Sir John Marshall of the 
writing hidden beneath the thick crust of vermilion covering the shaft of the 
Garuda column of Besnagar, that little Prakrit record has engaged the at¬ 
tention of a number of distinguished scholars interested in Indian history,^ 
and their patient research has succeeded, it may now be confidently asserted, 
in elucidating completely the import of the inscription. The scholarly edition 
of the text from the pen of Dr. (now Professor) J. Ph. Vogel, published in 
an issue of the Annual of the Director-General of Archaeology in India, ^ 
cor^ains a succinct review of the readings and interpretations proposed by 
different scholars in their articles and notes on the subject, and in this 
edition the labours of previous workers in the field may be said to have 
culminated. Respecting the investigations of these scholars it may be re¬ 
marked that the historical interest centring round the name of the Gjraeco- 
Indian king Antialkidas, and the fact of the conversion of a Greek ambas¬ 
sador in India to the cult of Vasudeva, preponderates in them so far over 
every other consideration, that the language and textual criticism of the 
inscription have not received that share of attention and scrutiny which they 
deserve. It may, therefore, be permitted to me to supply the want by add¬ 
ing to what has been already accomplished a few observations on this topic, 
and incidentally to elucidate a new aspect of this—in many senses—unique 
record. 

The text (A), given by Dr. Vogel in the article just alluded to reads 
as follows : t 

1. Devadevasa Va[sude]vasa Garudadhvaje ayarh 

2. karite.Heliddoren Bhaga- 

3. vatena Diyasa putrepa Takhasilakena 
{60}4. Yonadutena agatena maharajasa 

5. Arhtalikitasa upa[trh]ta sakasa[.rh] rano 

6. Kasiputasa Bhagabhadrasa tratarasa 

7. vasena catudasena rajena vadhamanasa.^ 

* [Annals BORI 1. 59-66]. 

See Luders’ List of Brahmi Inscriptions Nos. 669 and 670 (Appendix pp. 63, 
64 and 176). To the literature given there is to be added, as far as I know, only : 
1912 Vogel, Annual Report of the Archxological Survey of India, 1908-9, pp. 128 ff. 
and Plate; and 1914 Rapson, Ancient India, p. 156 f. and Plate VI. 

2 Above, 1908-9, p. 126 ff, 

t [Diacritical marks restored from original typescript found in Sukthankar*s 
Analectc^-IE.±] 

3 As the following remarks refer chiefly to this inscription only, it is imneces- 
sary to reproduce here the Gatha (commonly de.signated as text B) incised below it, 
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Now, in the first place, with respect to the reading kdrite (in line 2 of 
the text), which is adopted by most of the previous interpreters and accept¬ 
ed by Dr. Vogel, it may be remarked that it is not altogether free from 
objections. According to it, in this dialect the Nominative Singular of a 
thematic stem would end in—a conclusion which is a priori inadmissible 
in the case of a Western dialect. Furthermore, the facsimile appended to the 
various editions of the inscription all show quite distinctly that the final 
syllable of the word in question is to, as correctly read by Eh. Bloch in 
the editio princeps ^ the two inked impressions filed in the office of the 
Archaeological Superintendent, Western Circle, which were examined by me, 
also show on their reverse sides a deep dent corresponding to the sign of 
length {^-kdra) in that akshara. There can be, therefore, no doubt that 
the short horizontal stroke appended jto the right of the vertical was inten¬ 
tionally incised by the engraver, and the correct reading is kdrito. In this 
instance the medial lo is marked by a zig-zag sign, which rep;roduces quite 
faithfully the form of the initial o. Other examples of this usage in the 
inscription before us are do in Heliodorena (line 2) and no in ratio (line 5) ; 
but an instance of the later cursive form, with the bars at a uniform height, 
is supplied by Yo in Yonadutena (line 4): the two forms occur here side by 
side as in other early Brahmi inscriptions.'^ The to of kdrito being admit¬ 
ted, we are constrained to look upon dhvaje (line 1) as a lapsus plumx 
for dhvajo ; the small stroke corresponding to the length which should have 
been added to the loop of ja has either been left out entirely or is not 
traceable on the impressions. 

In order to accommodate the final vowel of kdHto to that of dhvaje^ 
it has been suggested that the small slanting stroke across the sign £61} of 
length in the to of kdrito is meant to delete that length. To this I have to 
say that to my mind the chances of the engraver’s having omitted to add 
the sign of length to the loop of ja (in which case, the slanting stroke across 
to will have to be looked upon as a fortuitous mark on the stroke) and his 
having incised to by mistake for te are about equally balanced. But in re¬ 
gard to the locality of the inscription, I am inclined to look upon je as the 
incorrect syllable. The question could have been finally settled by refer¬ 
ence to another Nominative Singular of a thematic stem in the same ins¬ 
cription : unfortunately there is no other instance of it in text A. But it 
may be noted that the text B which appears to be intimately connected with 
A, supplies at least one clear example of the requisite form, name|y> apra- 
mddo,^ The vowel marks of the final syllable of dama and cdga are not 

4 four. Roy. As. Soc., 1909, p. 1055. 

5 Buhler, Indische Palasographk, p. 37. 

® The bar across the top of da clearly marks the subsidiary o in that akshara. 
It is true that Dr. Vogel read damo, cdgo and apramada, which readings serve my 
purpose equally well, but see the transcript of the text of the G&tha by Drs. Venis 
and Barnett, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1909, 1910. 
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clear : this much is, however, certain that neither of them ends in -e. Thus, 
if the inscriptions A and B are to be looked upon as being linguistically 
connected with each other, the reading kmito and the correction of dhvaje 
to dhvajo become inevitable. 

After karito some scholars read in the succeeding gap a word i[a] and 
render the latter by Skt. iha. In early Brahmi inscriptions the reality of an 
initial i is always attended with some degree of uncertainty, especially when 
the inscribed stone is abraded as ours is; moreover the impressions that I 
have been able to examine fail to show any definite traces of the succeeding 
syllable. Thus every reading of a word intervening between karito and 
Heliodorem must be looked upon as open to question. With reference to 
the identification of ia with iha, I must remark that there are no certain 
cases of the loss of an intervocablic h in Prakrit known to me : one {62} 
would have to restore, in my opinion, iha (less likely idha) rather tlian ia. 
But, it appears to me, that the arbitrary insertion of a word like iha is in 
this instance utterly unjustified. For, what is meant by saying that ‘ Garuda 


7 The alleged examples (Jour. Roy. As. Soc. 1909, p. 1089) of ia from in¬ 
scriptions all occur in the Kharosthi versions of Asoka’s Edicts : four times in the 
Shahbazgarhi, and once in the Mansera version. Two analogous instances of 
‘ even a shorter form ’ are cited from the Girnar inscription. The references are 
as follows :— 


Shahbazgarhi Ed. VI, 1, 6 ia ca 
{62} Shahbazgarhi Ed. IX, 20 
IX, 20 

„ IX, 24 

Mansera VI, 31 

Girnar XI, 4 

„ XIII, 12 


ia-loka 

lh]ia or “possibly” 

io-loka or “ possibly ’ 

ia-ca 

i-loka 

i-lokika 


hialoka 


The two instances from Girnar need not have been quoted in this connection 

as, in this instance, there is no question of any loss of h. In i-loka, i is the de¬ 

monstrative pronoun, and i-loka or i-lokika is equivalent to “ this world ” or “ of 
this world.” With regard to the examples with uncertain h, it will have to be ad¬ 
mitted that they cannot be looked upon as certain instances of the alleged loss. 
Thus the evidence adduced reduces itself to the statement that out of the scores of 
instances in which the word iha or its Prakrit equivalents ocairs in Asoka Edicts- 
Buhler had read in Kharoshthi records in three presumably certain cases ia in the 
sense of “ here.” The evidence is not overwhelming ; and in view of the extreme 
similarity of the signs for i and hi in the Kharoshthi alphabet, I hold that a re¬ 
examination of the inscription in situ will be necessary before a definite opinion 
can be pronounced one way or the other. For the pwesent I shall content myself 
by remarking that the forms current in the northern dialects appear to have been 

hia and iha. The form hia is, however^ not an instance of the total disappearance 

of the intervocalic h. What has happened here the following. Iha forms a 
doublet hiha with the same adscript h as in Asoka hevam for evam. Then, as the 
rules of Indian phonetics do not permit aspirates in consecutive syllables (Grass- 
mann's Rule) one of them (here the second for obvious reasons) is merged : hence, 

the form hia .As to the alleged instances of the loss of intervocalic h in literary 

Prakrit, see Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, para. 226. 
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column was made here by (the order of) Heliodoros' ? Heliodoros was sure¬ 
ly not a manufacturer of Garuda columns! Clearly iha can only be used 
with a word like sthdpita : with kdrita it is essentially inappropriate. 

In line 3 it has been customary to read the last word Takhasildkena. 
The correct reading clearly is Takhasilakena, as there is no room for the 
sign of length (marked in this inscription with a prominent horizontal stroke) 
between the syllables la and ke, which, as it is, almost touch each other. 
The irregular projection to the right of the vertical of la is no more intend¬ 
ed to signify the length {63} than a similar appearance in the very first 
akshara of the same line, which for that reason is not read as vd but as it 
ought to be viz. va. Grammatically the form Takhasildkena is indefensible, 
at least in the sense ‘resident of Taksasila,' whereas Takhasilakena (for 
Takkhasilakena) is a tadbhava of the Sanskrit Taksasilaka or Tdksaiilaka 
(the form commonly found in Buddhist Sanskrit Literature), in the same 
way as Mdthura{ka) is formed from Mathura : cf. the Kdsikd to Panini 
IV, 3, 93. 

A glaring fact which has been, it appears to me, totally overtobked by 
previous editors is the peculiar construction of the only sentence of which 
the epigraph consists. The sequence of the words in the sentence is indeed 
so thoroughly im-Indian that I cannot account for the fact that none of the 
distinguished indologues who have commented on the inscription has re¬ 
marked upon it. The sequence of words in Sanskrit or Prakrit, it must be 
admitted, is, on account of the synthetic form of the languages, theoretically 
quite free. Notwithstanding, practice has prescribed certain rules regulat¬ 
ing the relative position of words in the sentence, which are not departed* 
from in prosa without sufficient reason.® As a grammatical principle it may 
safely be laid down that the qualifying word visesana almost invariably 
precedes the word which it qualifies visdsya : the Genitive stands before the 
word which it governs, the dependent noun before the preposition, the object 
and other adjuncts before the verb, etc. In particular, participial adjectives, 
should, unless used predicatively, precede the word they qualify. If we test 
our sentence in the light of this rule, it will be found to stand in flagrant 
contradiction to it. Now one may think what one likes about tl[he position 
of the words Bhdgavatena, Diyasa putrena, and TakhOisilakena, which are 
in apposition to Heliodorena. But there are two instances of wrong se¬ 
quence in this sentence which must be considered very remarkable, and they 
are firstly, the use of dgalena after Yonadutma, and secondly, the position 
of vadhamdnasa (following on Bhdgabhadrasd, of which it is an attribute) 
at the very end of the sentence, A Prakrit sentence ending with a present, 
participle is an anomaly. Indeed, it was at one time thought that {64} the 


8 See Hermann Jacobi's remarks on the subject in the introduction to hia 
Ausgewdhlte Erzdhlungen in Mdhdrd^tri (Leipzig, 1886). 
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seventh line was not the last line of the inscription; but we are now assured 
that the whole of the inscription is before us, and no further lines have been 
worn out or lost. 

It will be remarked that the participle vadhamanasa and agatena 
occupy the same position as finite verbs in dependent clauses. Does it' not 
appear as though the latter mode of sentence construction is peculiar to the 
style of the writer, a mode which is foreign to the genius of the language in 
which he was writing ? If so, how are we to account for this anomaly ? The 
key to the situation is, I think, supplied by the phrase Yomdutem agatena 
Mahdrdfasa Amtalikitasa upamtd (lines 4 and 5), the construction of which 
becomes intelligible only when we remark that it is word for word a Prakrit 
rendering of the Greek upd presbeuton elthdntos para ton megiObasileos 
Antalkidou (cf. HelL, 1, 3, 9 ; An., 1, 1, 5), which in Greek is quite correct 
and natural. The sequence of the words of the above Prakrit phrase being 
settled by this consideration, the chiastic use of the prepositions places the 
noun governed by sakdsam (line 7) in the position actually occupied by it, 
with the result that the adjectival phrase beginning with vasena (line 7) is 
pushed to the very end of the sentence. To change the epigraph into cor¬ 
rect Prakrit we must set it upside down. Prakrit idiom would necessitate 
the following 

22 23 24 25 18 21 19 

vasena catudasena rdjena vadhamdnasu ratio trdtdrasa kdslputasa 
20 17 14 15 16 13 

Bhdgabhadrasa sakdsam mahdrdjma Amtalikitasa upamtd agatena 
12 7 

Yonadutena ... .Heliodorena etc. Before passing on to other questions I would 
here draw attention to the striking similarity in point of construction between 
Bhdgabhadrasa .., . rdjena vadhamanasa and the Greek expression kurou 
bdsileuontos (Cyro regnante) without wishing to say definitely whether the 
latter has been of any moment in determining the shaping of the unfamiliar 
Prakrit phrase. 

If I am right in explaining the anomalies of construction referred to 
above as Hellenisms, or in other words if we assume that we must look to the 
Greek syntax and Greek mode of thought for an explanation of the abnorma¬ 
lities of construction, and peculiarities £65} of phraseology (if not of all, at 
least of some of them), then some other anomalies become also clear. Consi¬ 
der, for instance, the use of the biruda trdtdrasa {soteros) with the name of 
Bhagabhadra. I am not aware of any king of Indian extraction who had 
assumed that title, and it would be surprising if Bhagabhadra, whoever he 
may be, provided he was an Indian) had done so. Its use would cause no 
surprise, however, if the writer of the inscription were a Greek; for, in that 
case, we could very well understand his tacking on to the name of an Indian 


9 The numeral above eadi word indicates its position in the original sentence. 
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prince a royal title which was commonly assumed by Greek kings of his time. 
Consider again the position of the verb kdrito. Although the sequence Gfli- 
ru4adhvajo ayam kdrito Heliodarem is not faulty,—^not by any means : there 
are instances of it to be found in other inscriptions as well—the normal Prakrit 
construction would be ^yam Garudadhvajo Heliodorerj^a kdrito. But in the 
Greek sentence the position of the verb (which would be a verbum finitum) 
between the subject and the object would call forth no comment. Further, 
for Prakrit I find the sequence HeliodorerM. .. .Diyasa Putrena somewhat 
harsh ; but again, it would be the most natural mode of expression for a 
Greek who is in the habit of saying parusatis, e ton kurou met^. These 
facts bear out in an unequivocal manner the correctness of the above hypo¬ 
thesis explaining the position occupied by dgatena and vadhamdnasa in the 
sentence, which was the starting point of our enquiry. 

The writer of the inscription who thus on my showing must have been 
a Greek may have been Heliodoros himself. For, it does not require any 
great stretch of imagination to believe that this worthy Greek who was a 
convert to the Vasudevic cult of Bhakti worship, and who had gone to the 
length of erecting a Garuda column in honour of Vasudeva, had also ac¬ 
quired a working knowledge of the local Indian dialect which was, perhaps, 
for him the language of the scriptures also. 

The last line of the inscription is clear as regards its import, but not 
quite so in point of its construction. Various attempts have been made to 
explain it, but none of them is entirely satisfactory. One of the chief diffi¬ 
culties has been the phrase rdjena vadhamdnasa, for, it was not realised by 
any of the previous interpreters that the {66} expression is not merely gram¬ 
matically irreproachable, but even highly idiomatic.^^ The root vrdh (often 
combined with distyd) is regularly construed with the Instrumental to ex¬ 
press gratulation, as in the phrase [distyd] mahdrdjo vij\ayena vardhate, 
which means literally ‘Your (His) Majesty [fortunately] prospers with vic¬ 
tory.’ Thus rdjena vadhamdnctsa means ‘ prosperous with reigning,’ or as 
it is commonly and correctly translated ‘ gloriously reigning.’ A real diffi¬ 
culty, however, is presented by the expression vasena chatudasena. The In¬ 
strument of Time has in Sanskrit (and I presume also in Prakrit) a special 
significance^^ which, however, cannot have been intended here. Gn the other 
hand, as this oasus obliqus does not exist in the Greek language, that source 
of explanation seems to be closed in this instance. It may be that the writer 
of the epigraph had not fully grasped the force of the Indian Instrumental 
of Time, and wrongly employed it here ; or may it be that it is an instance 
of anomalous attraction by the following rdjena ? Perhaps some scholar who 


Thus rdjena is wrongly put equal to Skt. rdjye by Br. Vogel, above 1908-9, 
p. 128. ' 

Panini, 11, 3, 6 : apavarge trtlyd. 
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is better acquainted with the Greek idiom than I am, may be able to assign 
a reason even for this apparent anomaly. 

I append a transcript prepared by me from a set of excellent impres¬ 
sions filed in the office of the Archaeological Superintendent, Western Circle, 
embodying the corrections in the reading of the text proposed above. 

Text A. 

1. Devadevasa Va[sude]vasa Garudadhvaje^^ ayam 

2. karito . .. Heliodorena Bhaga- 

3. vatena Diyasa putreioa Takhasilakena 

4. Yonadutena agatena mahiarajasa 

5. A[tm]talik [ijtasa uparhta safcasarh rano 

6. Klaaputasa^^ Bhagabhadrasa tratarasa. 

7. vasena cha[tu]dasena iiajena vadhamanasa. 


12 Read €aru</adhvajja. 

13 A gap large enough to contain two itkskaras. 

1* Perhaps we have to read the second member of the compound as putrasa, 
unless the irregular depression below the sign ta is caused by an accidental abrasion 
of the stone at the point. It is worthy of note, however, that in this inscription 
the subscript r is retained in every other case in which it appears as the second 
member of a ligature, to wit putretM (line 3), Bhagabhadrasa and tratarasa (line 6). 



X.—PALAEOGRAPHIC NOTES* 

In the field of the palseography of Northern India the beginning of the 
sixth century of the Christian era is marked by the advent of a new epoch of 
alphabet, which is chiefly characterised by the acute angles that show them¬ 
selves at the right or lower ends of letters, as well as by the wedges which 
are superimposed on the tops of the vertical or slanting lines, and which is, 
therefore, variously styled as the ‘ Acute-angled ’ or ‘ Nail-headed ’ alphabet.^ 
The epigraphic documents of the period from the sixth to at least the begin¬ 
ning of the eighth century form an unbroken record of the use of this alphabet 
in Central and Northern India. This type was in course of time supplanted 
by a rival alphabet; and the characters of the inscriptions of the next cen¬ 
tury present the incipient stages of the Northern Nagari, the fully developed 
forms of which may be seen in the Kauithem (Miraj State) copper-plate 
grant" of the Oalukya king Vikramaditya V (A.D. 1009). The distinguishing 
feature of this type is the substitution of horizontal covering strokes in place 
of the wedges, and right angles in place of the acute angles of the previous 
variety. The general course of the evolution of Nagari out of the acute- 
angled alphabet is evident enough but the determination of the actual 
period of transition is a problem which naturally presents certain difficulties. 
The earliest forms of the transition alphabet are differentiated from those of 
its predecessor merely by the flattening of the above-mentioned wedges. These 
forms are supplied by the characters of the Multai (Central Provinces) plates 
of the Ri^trakuta Nandaraja Yuddhasura dated in the year corresponding to 
A.D. 708-9, and other inscriptions of a later date. In other respects the 
characters of the Multai plates link on directly to the acute angled {310} 
alphabet, and Buhler was therefore perfectly right in looking upon them as 
the last phase of this variety.^ The distinctive peculiarity of Nagari, it 
must be emphasised, lies in the widening of the acute angles into right angles 
as well as the addition of the flat top stroke which, so to say, covers the 
entire breadth of the^letters at their upper end. Both these characteristics 
are unmistakably manifest in the Kaiiheri inscriptions of the Silahara feuda¬ 
tories Pullajsakti and Kapardin II.'^ Thus upto the beginning of the eighth 
century (a.d. 708 : the Multai plates) the acute-angled alphabet was still 
current in Northern India ; on the other hand, as we see from the Kaitjheri 


[/?, G. Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume 309-22.) 

1 Buhler, Indische Palaeographie, p. 49. 

2 Indian Antiquary, Vol. 16, pp. 15 ff. 

^ Buhler, op. cit., pp. 50 f. ^ Buhler, op. dt., p. 50. 

5 Inscription Nos. 15 and 43; see Indkm Antiquary, Vol. 13, p. 135. 
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inscriptions (a.d. 851 and 877), Nagari had come to be used as an epigraphic 
alphabet by the middle of the nintli century. 

We might therefore set ourselves the question, at what period does this 
change set in ? Are there any records® written in Nagari, of a date earlier 
than the above-mentioned Kainheri inscription ? Buhler was inclined to 
suppose that the northern Nagari was in use at least since the beginning of 
the eighth century.^ The inscriptions which appear to lend support indirectly 
to this view form the following series the Samiangad grant® of the 

Ra§tra-£311}-kuta Dantidurga (Buhler, Palseographic Tables, Plate IV, 
Col. XXII), bearing a date corresponding to a.d. 754, from Western India; 
(ii) the Dighvia-Dubauli plate^® of Mahendrapala I, and (iii) the Bengal 
Asiatic Society’s plate of Vinayakapala^^ (of the Imperial Pratihara dynasty), 
believed by Buhler to be dated in the years corresponding to a.d. 761 and 
794-5 respectively, from Northern India. We shall presently return to a 
detailed consideration of the Samiangad grant, but let us first examine tl^e 
characters of the other two records a little more closely. It is true enough 
that we find here distinctly Nagari characteristics, e.g. (i) in the above-men¬ 
tioned right angles of gha (PI. IV, col. XXI ; 10), pa, (col. XXI ; 27), ma 
(col. XXIII ; 31), ya (col. XXI, XXIII, 32), and (col. XXIII ; 37), 
(ii) in the flat top stroke of pa (col. XXIII ; 27), ma (col. XXIII ; 31), 
ya (col. XXIII ; 32), sa (col. XXIII ; 37), and sa (col. XXIII ; 38). Of 
si)ecial interest is the form of ja (col. XXI, XXIII ; 14). In the Digliva- 
EHibauli plate it has entirely lost its original characteristic element of three 
parallel bars as, for instance, in the specimen^- quoted in the immediately 
preceding column (XX ; 14) of the same table ; but in the other grant the 
transformation is still more striking. The lower portion of the letter forms 


® I wiMi to exclude therefrom the signatures or facsimiles of signatures of 
Gurjara princes on the copper-plates of Kaira (of a.d. 628 and 633), of Dabhoi 
(a.d. 642) of Nausari (a.d. 705) and of Kavi (a.d. 736) appended to texts written 
in a southern alphabet. From these royal sign-manuals it does not necessarily fol¬ 
low that the alphabet in question was' used at that period commonly for epigraphic 
purposes. 

7 Buhler, op. cit„ p. 51. • 

8 The earliest of these is dated a.d. 754. But Buhler argued that as an 
inscription from the Kanarese country, viz. the Pattadkal pillar inscription of Kirti- 
varman II {Epigraphia Indica, Vol. 3, pp. Iff.), which was caused to be incised 
by a Brahman from Northern India, shows the mixture of the Nagari and acute- 
angled letters, we could assume the use of Nagari since the beginning of the eighth 
century. For my part, I must say, I have not been able to trace any Nagari letters 
in this' inscription. 

» Edited by Fleet, Indian Antiqu'ary, Vol, 11, p. 105. 

See Fleet, Indian Antiquary, Vol. 15, p. 106. 

11 Indian Antiquary, Vol. 15, p. 140. 

12 Multai plates; see Fleet, Indian Antiquary, Vol. 18, p. 231, 
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a clearly developed double curve, while the (originally horizontal) middle 
bar is all but vertical. 

Now with regard to these alleged specimens of early Nagari the follow¬ 
ing is to be noted. As far as the alpha;bet of the Dighva-Dubauli plate is 
concerned, the term Nlagarl seems to me to be applied to it with doubtful 
propriety.^® Buhler has classed it rightly as an instance of the acute-angled 
variety.^'* The absence of the covering stroke in gha (col. XXI ; 10), pa 
rcol. XXI ; 27), ma (col. XXI ; 31), ya {312} (col. XXI ; 32), (col. 
XXI ; 37), and $a (col. XXI ; 38) shows that it has not passed the transition 
stage ; while the sporadic acute angles, for instance, in ma (col. XXI ; 31) 
and perhaps sa (col. XXI ; 37) entitle it to be considered a phase of tiie 
acute-angled alphabet. This is, however, only a matter of nomenclature. 
No such doubt can be entertained with regard to the copper-plate grant of 
the Pratihara king Vinayakapala of Mahodaya, which is certainly one of the 
earliest instances (if, indeed, not the earliest instance) of the use of Nagari 
forms for epigraphic purposes as far as Northern and Central India are con¬ 
cerned. None the less is the conclusion of Buhler regarding the phase mark¬ 
ed by these two plates in the evolution of Nagari wrong ; the reason is that 
both these records were considerably antedated by him. The mistake lay in 
the erroneous interpretation put in his time upon the syllables samvaUro 
forming part of the date of the record. Here the ligature tsto (as was fiist 
pointed out by Dr. Hoernle) must be looked upon as consisting of the t 
of samvat and sro, which latter apparently stands for the multiplicative factor 
100, a conclusion which has now found general acceptance.’"’ The numerical 
symbols thus correspond to the figures 955 and 988, which when referred to 
the Vikrama era yield the dates a.d. 898 and 931, and, therefore, relegate tlie 
plates to the end of the ninth and the beginning of the tenth century res¬ 
pectively, that is, fully 137 years later than the date assigned to them by 
Buhler. 

The expunging of these two records from their place at the end of Plate 
IV of Buhler’s Tables has the effect of breaking up the series mentioned 
above, and with it disappears a solid block of evidence for the supposition 
that Nagari forms were commonly in use for epigraphic purposes since the 
beginning of the eighth century. It may be incidentally remarked that even 
from a consideration of the advanced forms of the plate of Vinayakapala, this 
£313} is a satisfactory conclusion, as the latter fits in much better in its 


It is called North-Indian Nagari by Dr. Fleet, Indian Antiquary, Vol. 15, 

p. 106. 

1* Buhler, op, cit., p. 50. 

15 An independent proof of the correctness of this view has now been supplied 
by the date of the newly discovered Partabgad Ins. noticed by Mr, D. R. Bhanpar- 
KAR in the In4ian Antiquary, Vol. 45 (1916), p. 12?, 
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new place near the SiadonP® inscriptions from Central India, the dates of 
which run from a.d. 968, than in juxtaposition with the Multai plates and 
the Baijanath^^ inscription. It is, however, an extremely fortunate circum¬ 
stance that in this instance th^ palaeographic conclusion finds a substantial 
corroboration from an independent source of evidence. 

But to return to the question of the earliest use of Nagarl, it may bo 
observed that the alteration in the reading of the date of the plates of the 
Pratihara grants leaves in the main the thesis of Buhler untouched ; for, 
in assigning the earliest known specimen of Nagari to the middle of the eighth 
century, Buhler^^ was relying on the Samangad granU^ of Dantidurga which 
purports to b^ dated in the year corresponding to a.d. 754 ; and it must be 
admitted that in these plates we find not the slightest trace of the wedge form¬ 
ation nor of the acute angles, but, on the other hand, the frequent use of 
top-strokes (which cover the entire breadth of the letters) and the right 
angles which, as remarked above, are so characteristic of Nagari. Moreover, 
as the reading of their date is beyond all doubt certain, the existence of these 
plates is prima facie evidence in support of Buhler’s view. But, on the 
other hand, one cannot entirely ignore the fact that these plates occupy a 
very isolated position in the progressive development of Nagari. For, the 
next earliest records in which we again find anything like Nagari forms belong 
to the beginning of the following century, viz. the Radhanpur and VanI 
copper plate grants of the Riai. 5 trakuta Govinda III issued in the year cor¬ 
responding to A.D. 808 but it may be pointed out that in this grant of 
Govinda III, the Nagari characters are used not exclusively as in the alleged 
grant of Dantidurga, {314} but side by side with others which are distinctly 
acute angled. This distinction is worth noting : and I shall shortly have 
occasion to refer to it again. 

As remarked above, there can be no possibility of doubt concerning the 
reading of the date of the Samangad grant : it is given both in words and 
nurnerical figures which tally with each other admirably. But this circum¬ 
stance does not exclude the possibility that the plates may not actually belong 
to the year to which they refer themselves; and, in my opinion, the date is 
too early by at least a hundred years, if not more. It is true that the space 
of a century often does not make an appreciable difference! in palaeograj^ic 
matters. Moreover, while tracing the minute changes in the shape of indivi¬ 
dual letters, even of co-eval documents, we are by the nature of the circum¬ 
stances forced to utilise for purposes of comparison alphabets from whatever 
locality they happen to be preserved, which is not the most satisfactory basis 


BOhler, op, cit., Plate V, col. VII. 

IT Buhler, op. cit„ Plate V, col. I. BDhler, op. cit., p. 51. 

Indian Antiquary, Vol. 11, pp. 106 ff., and facsimile. 

Indian Antiquary, Vd. 6, p. 59; Vol. 11, p. 153, 
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of comparison. We must further reckon with the personal indiosyncrasies of 
the engraver which are mostly an indeterminate factor. It is therefore right 
to add here that the following remarks regarding the age of the SamangacJ 
grant are made with the diffidence which the circumstances call for. 

We shall now turn to the alphabet of this alleged grant of Dantidurga 
and examine it more minutely with a view to determine the standard of deve¬ 
lopment reached by it. From what I have just said it follows that the best 
course would have been to select for comparison such documents as belong 
to the same epoch and are executed in the same part of the country. I should 
have preferred therefore to cite for comparison two copper-plate charters of 
the Ra§trakuta king Kp§namja I which have recently been brought to light ; 
the one found at Talegaon (Poona district) has been briefly reviewed in tlie 
Progress Report of the Archxological Survey, Western Circle^, for the year 
ending March 1910 ; but the other, found at Bhandak (Chimda District, 
Central Provinces), has as yet received no further publicity beyond the bate 
mention of its discovery. {315} It is regrettable, therefore, that it is not 
possible to reproduce them here and make them available for the examination 
of the reader, as no description can adequately take the place of a facsimile. 
Out of the plates which have already been edited and which lend themselves 
for use in this connection, the Daulatabad plates'-’’^ of the R'a^frakuta Sahkara- 
gaioa (dated in the (Saka year 715 corresponding to a.d. 793) are as suitable 
as any other. When these two sets of plates are placed side by side, it will 
be noticed at once that there is a wide gap separating their alphabets. The 
characters of the Samangad grant are far in advance of those of the Daulala- 
bad plates, which are executed nearly forty years later than the alleged date 
of the former grant. The difference between them is now the more difficult 
to explain as the advanced types of the Dighva-Dubaull and Vinayakapala 
plates are no longer available for bridging over the intervening gap. 

A comparison between the alphabets of the two plates reveals the follow¬ 
ing points of difference between them. In place of the covering stroke of 
the letters gha, pa, ma, ya and of the Samangad grant we have ornamental 
protuberances in the other plate. As regards gha it is worth noting that 
an example of the tripartite open form (in line 4, twice) of the Daulatabad 
plates can be seen in as late a record as the Pehva Prasasti,-- which is assign¬ 
ed by Buhler himself to cir a.d. 900. Characteristic of a later epoch is the 
form of ja in the Samangad grant which originally and even in the Multai 
plates (A.D. 708-9)1 consisted of three nearly parallel bars connected at one 
end. Subsequent development of the letter is as follows. The lowest bar 
develops a notch at its free end, and the middle inclines downwards. Inci¬ 
dentally it may be observed that this is the form of ja in the Bhandak plate 


21 Ed. D. R. Bhandarkar, Eptgraphta Indica, Vol. 9, pp. 193 ff., and facsimile. 

22 Buhler, op. dt., Plate V, col. III. 

18a 
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of Kwaraja I (a.d. 772). In the Viniayakapiala plate the notch develops 
into a curve, so that the lower portion of the letter forms a £316} double 
curve, while the (originally horizontal) middle bar is all but vertical. Tlie 
change is perfectly gradual, and is, I think, a good index of the age of a 
document. The ja of the Daulatabad plates marks an intermediate stage 
between the two limits : the lowest bar is slightly bent backwards, while the 
middle bar, though inclined downwards, is near its point of attachment almost 
horizontal. In the Samangad plates, however, the typical ja shows further 
progress in so far as. the lowest bar is bent double, while the middle bar is 
well on its way to become vertical. Most noticeable and important are tlie 
characteristic acute angles in the Daulatabad plates as, for instance, in ma, 
yCy la and sa. In the Samangad grant, on the other hand, the acute angles 
have widened into right angles. Thus with respect to the Samangad grant 
the Daulatabad plates of Sahkaragajoa will have to be looked upon as a retro¬ 
grade type. But the latter is no exception in this respect. In fact, an exami¬ 
nation of the hitherto published records of the century intervening between 
the Samangad grant (alleged date a.d. 754) and the Kanheri inscriptions (cir. 
A.D. 850) will prove that it is not possible to produce a single instance of an 
inscription which is on the same stage of graphic development as the plates 
of Dantidurga. The alphabet of every other inscription of this period v/ill 
appear archaic or retrograde in comparison with the Saniangad grant.-^ 

It may be at once admitted, that there could be no exception taken to 
the circumstance that an inscription contains some forms which are slightly 
more advanced than those of other records of the same or even slightly later 
period. In the above-mentioned grants of Govinda III, for instance, we find 
side by side types with wedges and those £317} with long covering strokes, 
that is to say, a mixture of the aoute-angled and another more advanced 
alphabet. While on the other hand, the Gwalior inscription^^ of Bhoja, which 
is roughly fifty years later in date, shows forms which are on the whole acute- 
angled. This is quite natural. In the case of the Samangad grant, however, 
the outstanding consideration for suspecting its authenticity is the circum¬ 
stance that it contains not merely advanced forms, but that these should be 
used to the entire exclusion of others which must have been current at the 
epoch. The use of the advanced forms is not arbitrary : the regularity with 
which they recur shows that they had become fixed types at the time the 
document was concocted. The consideration that further search may bring 

23 See for in^ance, Kielhorn, List of imeriptions of Southern India, Nos. 
794, 808, 809, 835, 867. In these examples it will be found that the top stroke is 
attached to the left vertical of the letter and does not cover the entire breadth of it 
unless the vowel sign is appended to the letter, in which case the sign was drawn 
in continuation of the top stroke. Another feature is the sporadic presence of acute 
angles in the letters gha^ pa, ma, ya, etc, 

24 BUHLER, op, cit., Plate V, col. II. 
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to light other records which will supi^y thd missing links seems to me to be 
a futile consolation. At any rate I should say that an essential preliminary 
condition for re-establishing the impugned authenticity of this grant will be 
the actual discovery of a sufficient number of dated records that will supply 
forms which can bridge over the gulf between the epoch marked by, let 
us say, the Multal plates and the San^gad grant. Unless and until evi¬ 
dence of this nature is forthcoming, one might, in my opinion, legitimately 
doubt if the plates belong to the epoch to which they refer themselves. 

Another fact which corroborates the suspicion is the following. It is a 
matter of common experience that forged plates are generally very inaccurate 
as regards their orthography. The reason for this may be that the text which 
was being copied was not familiar to the executors of the forgery. Be that 
as it may, if this be any criterion, it will have to be admitted that the Saman- 
gad grant stands the test very badly, as the text of that record is in a lamen¬ 
tably corrupt condition. Dr. Fleet’s transcript does not show all the mis¬ 
takes of the original; for instance, the very first syllable of the first verse 
(line 1) Dr. Fleet reads as sa ; it is as a matter of fact a clear sa. In 1. 8 
the third syllable is va; Dr. Fleet transcribes it with vi. But {318} there 
are worse blunders than these in the text. The half-verse beginning with 
nitavadhe etc. (1. 17) has been mutilated beyond recognition, as a comparison 
with the Bhandak grant of Kp?iharaja will prove.2’’> But the most significant 
blunder is the one in the verse beginning with srmadyuva'" (1. 16). The 
first quarter of this verse must in the original have read something like 
Snmad-Bhuvagand ndma. The forger having misread the ligature dbhu as 
dyu, must have added conjecturally ti after va so as to complete the word 
yuvati and then in order to adjust the number of syllabic instants of the 
quarter, proceeded to convert the final ma into an anusvdra. In doing so, 
however, he obliterated completely the word Bhuvagaina, the name of the 
queen, a word which the writer probably did not know at all. Significant is 
also the fact that the Samiangad grant is the only eiarly Ra^trakflta grant, so 
far discovered, in which verses sabhruvibhanga etc., and Kdflctia etc. (11. 23 
ff.) occur in this order ; elsewhere the latter precedes the former. It is un¬ 
necessary however to labour the point any further. 


25 Indian AntiqiCary, Vol. 11, pp. Ijl2ff.— 

^unangad (Dr. Fleet's transcript) — 

nitdvadhe(?the)inivdse$ajagatah pdlitdyatilb*] I Dr. Fleet does not translate the 
dubious mtdvadhemiva ; the rest he renders with ‘ who protected the expanse of the 
whole world'! 

BhSndak plates (verse 12)— 

nitdvarthamivd§e^ajanatdprdrthitdyati[m] \ Translation : ‘ (From her he obtained 
a sKwi) like unto material well-bdng (artha) from (i.e. as a result of) righteous 
conduct (mti), a son who was, (as it were,) the future (prosperity) prayed for 
by the whole of mankind.’ 
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Lastly, I should like to call attention to the use of decimal figures in 
expressing the date of the Samiangad grant. Is this an anachronism ? That 
is no doubt a difficult question to answer. The Samangad grant is certainly 
no longer the earliest known specimen in which the decimal notation comes 
into use, as remarked by Dr. Fleet thirty-four years ago. But it would be, 
if genuine, still one of the few inscriptions of a date earlier than the ninth 
£319} century in which decimal notation is used.^c As far as the grants of 
the successors of Dantidurga are concerned, it may be noted that in both the 
(unpublished) records of I, the Alas plates^^ (a.d. 770) of Yuvaraja 

Govinda II, and all the plates of Govinda III upto the Saka year 735 (i.e, 
A.D. 813) and the majority of his other records,the date is given merely 
in words. A noteworthy exception is a record of the Ra$trafcuta Kakkaraja 
of Gujarat of the year a.d. 757, where the date is expressed both in words 
and numerical figures. In this instance the symbols which are employed, 
be it remembered, are not decimal as in the Samangad grant, but letter- 
numerals. But with reference to the use of the decimal notation I may add 
that in view of the mode of dating in the Gurjara inscription^® of the Kalacuri 
year 346 (a.d. 594), of the Valabhl inscription^^ of the Gupta year 365 (?) 
(i.e. A.D. 685?) and some others, one might surmise that the Gurjaras and 
perhaps their neighbours in Gujamt had adopted the more advanced system 
of decimal notation much earlier than their contemporaries further south. 
We know, however, so little definite about the early use of this notation in 
India that it would be unwise to formulate a solution which hap»pens to suit 
a particular case. I leave it, therefore, here as an open question whether we 
can legitimately assume the prevalence of the use of decimal notation in the 
heart of the Southern Maratha country as early as the eighth century, especi 
ally in epigraphic records which admittedly affected a certain amount of 
archaism. Worth noting, however, is the fact that even to Buhler the forms 
of the numerals in the Siamangad grant appeared to be ‘strongly modified 
cursive forms.'^! But here again we are on shaky ground for want of suffi¬ 
cient material on which to base a definite conclusion. 

£320} In this connection one is irresistibly reminded of the Dhipiki 
plate32 of Jaikadeva of Sauraigitra bearing the date V. [79] 4 corresponding 
to A.D. [73] 7. In this instance also, the numerals expressing the date are 
decimal and the alphabet is a well developed form of N^gari. The details 
of the date, however, leave (in the concurring judgment of Kielhorn and 


2« Buhler, op. cit., pp. 78 f. 

2^ Ed. D. R. Bhandarkar, Epigraphia Indica, Vol. 6, p. 209 and plates. 
28 See Kielhorn, List of the Inscriptions of Southern India. 

28 Ed. Dhruva, Epigraphia Indica, Vol. 2, pp. 19ff. and plate. 

Journal of the Bengal As. Soc., Vol. 7, p. 968. 

31 Buhler, op. cit., p. 79. 

32 Indian Antiquary, Vol. 12, p. 155 and plate, 
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Dr. Fleet) no doubt as to its being a forgery .s® It is unfortunate, therefore, 
that the details of the date of the Samingad grant are not capable of verifica¬ 
tion. 

Taking all things into consideration, the balance of evidence points, in 
my opinicxi, strongly to the conclusion expressed above, viz. that the Saman- 
gad grant is spurious. This conclusion, if granted, would have the important 
result of taking the epoch of the use of NSgari in epigraphic documents for¬ 
ward by at least a hundred years. For, as remarked above, if we leave out 
of consideraticMi the Samangad grant, the next earliest inscriptions which are 
written throughout in Nagari are the Kapheri inscriptions of the silahara 
princes Pullaiakti and Kapardin II. These nearly co-eval inscriptions exhi¬ 
bit the regular use of top-strokes covering the entire breadth of the letters, 
as well as rectangles (as opposed to the wedges and acute angles) in gha 
(Buhler’s Palaeographic Tables, Plate V, col. V; 13), pa (col. V ; 30). ya 
(col. V ; 35), $a (col. V ; 40) and sal (col. V ; 41). The Radhanpur and 
VapI plates of Govinda III., which contain a mixture of both the acute-angled 
and transition types, appear now in a different light. They do not represent 
a retrograde movement but a progressive one. Preceding as they do by 
about fifty years the earliest known inscriptions in which Nagari forms are 
exclusively employed, they represent a true transition stage. 

As the outcome of the analysis here undertakai, we arrive at the follow'- 
ing conclusion. The very earliest dated inscriptions hitherto known which 
are written throughout in Nagari characters are the inscriptions (cir. ad. 
850) of [321} the iSilahara princes, from the Kapheri Caves in Western 
India. These show (i) the top-stroke covering the entire breadth of the 
letter, and (ii) rectangular comers. Transition stages leading upto these 
forms have been already discussed. In these the top stroke never covers the 
entire breadth of the letters, while some characters retain their former acute 
angles; the form of ja is also a significant index. The subsequent course of 
the development of Nagari in Western India can be traced with the help of 
the below-noted inscriptions of the Rastrakutas of Malkhed and Lafta bdong- 
ing to the period cir. a.d. 850-950. A minute examinaticm of these records 
will also provide further support to the inference that the Kapheri inscrii> 
tions should be placed at the middle point of the evolution of the Nagari 
out of the acute-angled alphabet. Following are the inscriptions above re¬ 
ferred to; 

1. Kielhorn’s Southern List No. 77, Saka 789 (a.d. 867). Tire 
Bagumiia plates of tfie Maha^mantadhipati Dhravaifija II—Dh5r5vaipa- 
Nirupama of Gujarat—^regarding the alphabet of which BOhler remarks 


s® See references under Kielhorn, List of the Inscriptions of Northern ln4ia, 
No, 8, 
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{Ind. Ant. Vol. 12, p. 181) that the letters resemble those of the SaiMngat} 
plates. 

2. Ibid No. 81, (Saka 810 (a.d. 888). The Bagumrla plate of the feu¬ 
datory Ra^trakOta Kreaiaraja Akalavar§a of Gujaillt. In this instance the 
top-stroke covers the entire breadth of the letter, and rectangular comers are 
prominent. 

3. Ibid Nos. 86-87 Saka 836 (a.d. 914). The Bagumra plates of the 
Raisltrakuta Maharajiadhiraja Indra III. Here the development of Nagari 
along the tWo main lines indicated above is completed. 

4. Ibid No. 91, Saka 852 (a.d. 930). The Cambay plates of the 
Ria§ltrakuta MaharajMhiriaja Govinda IV. This superbly engraved record 
may be looked upon as a standard to which the Nagari of the tenth century 
was tending. 

5. Ibid No. 92, Saka 855 (a.d. 933). The Sahgli plates of the Rastra- 
ku!ta Maharajiadhiraja Govinda IV the cha-{322} racters of which are of the 
same type as the Bagumra inscriptions of Indra III. 

6. Ibid No. 94, Saka 867 (a.d. 945). The Salotgi (Bijapur District) 
pillar inscription of the reign of the Ra§ltrakuia Kp§aia III, Akalavar^a. The 
forms are perhaps somewhat more archaic than those of the plates mentioned 
above. 

Additional reference will be found in Buhler’s Indische Palaeographie, 
p. 51. 

So much for the earliest use of Nagari in Western India. Regarding its 
use in Northern India, I should like to add the following observation which 
arises directly out of a fact noted above. Buhler’s mislection of the date 
of the Vinayakap^la palate, as we have seen, led him into an error regarding 
the period at which this alphabet became an epigraphic alphabet in Northern 
India. Having thus erroneously dated this instance of the use of Nagari in 
A.D. 794-5 he found that the succeeding, that is the ninth, century was prac¬ 
tically bare of Nagari inscriptions, and had to admit that it was not till the 
middle of the tenth century that this alphabet comes again into general use 
in that part of India. Buhler was, I think, substantially right in saying 
that in Northern and Central India the Niagari appears first in the copper¬ 
plate grant of Vinayakapala, but that event has to be dated in a.d. 931. It 
remains to determine the transitional stages during the latter part of the ninth 
and beginning of the tenth century; but it would appear as if there are no 
Nagari inscriptions belonging to the eighth or even the early part of the ninth 
century from Northern India. 
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PART IV. 

EXPLORATION 
SIROHI STATE 

1. At the instance of Mr. Bhandarkar I resumed during the last cold 
season the work of preparing an inventory of the ancient monuments of 
Rajputana where it had been left by him in 1911. I had mapped out a 
programme for a five months* tour of exploration through Rajputana. I 
intended spending the first two months of the tour in visiting the places of 
antiquarian interest in the Sirohi State, and then devoting the remaining tliree 
months to exploring Jasvantpura, Jalor, Jaitaran, Sojat and a number of 
other districts of Jodhpur, a list of which was kindly placed at my disposal 
by Mr. Bhandarkar. Unfortunately the tour had to be cut down consider¬ 
ably, as on account of pressure of work at the headquarters I could devote 
barely three months to exploration work. I was not able to leave Poona 
before the beginning of December 1916, and I was recalled again in the first 
week of March 1917. As the whole of this i^eriodh—with two brief interrup¬ 
tions—was taken up with Sirohi itself, the rest of the programme had to be 
abandoned. 

2. Though Sirohi had been visited twice already by Mr. Bhandarkar, 
my object in placing this State first on the list was to fill up the lacunae in our 
collection of the inscriptions of the Paramaras of Abu, most of which, I may 
add, are located within the confines of the Sirohi State. The project was 
completely successful. And we have now in our office an entire sk. of the 
inscriptions of this dynasty accessible in Sirohi. With the material I have 
collected this season, along with that which was already on record in this 
office, it is possible to reconstruct a skeleton of the history of this family of 
Rajput chiefs from the middle of the eleventh century to about the middle of 
the fourteenth century a.d., a subject which I intend making the theme of an 
article for the Director-Generafs Annual of Archaeology. 

3. The most notable discovery of this year’s touring through the Sirohi 
State must be called the marble temple at Varmajp, dedicated to the Sun god, 
which can easily rank as one of the oldest Surya temples now standing. This 
monument is interesting alike from an architectural and iconographic point of 


• ITp. 69 - 72.1 
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view, and, though in a state of advanced ruin, is pre-eminently deserving of 
preservation. It is therefore to be wished that the Sirohl Darbar be approach¬ 
ed to take the requisite steps towards the conservation of this highly interest¬ 
ing relic of j^he past and look to its being kept in permanent good repair. 


OR. 

4. The first village to be visited was Or—the Ur of maps—three miles 
due north-east of Kharadi (Abu .Road). Besides the temple of Vishnu along 
with its subsidiary shrines standing on a high platform, the village contains a 
Jain temple, now dedicated to Par§vanlatha. Both are of a comparatively 
modem date and from the architectural point of view devoid of interest. The 
temple of Vithalji is a triple shrine, that is, a shrine consisting of three cells 
in a row. The middle cell contains an image of Vishnu, locally called Vithalji; 
while the other two contain iSiva Lihgas. Although this composite structure 
forms a single temple now, there can be no doubt that originally there stood 
in its place two separate small shrines at some distance from each other, 
which, at a subsequent period, were connected together by erecting side walls 
so as to form a third central cell. The so-formed triple shrine was then pro¬ 
vided with a common closed mm4apa, the outer wall of which is pierced by 
a finely carved doorway of marble. On the dedicatory block of the lintel is 
sculptured a figure seated in the conventional attitude of meditation. The 
superior workmanship of this member, which distinguishes it sharply from 
other parts of the temple building, betrays its Extraneous origin and places 
it in a class with those superbly carved fragments which one notices round 
about the village of Chandravati and which are thef sole material remains of 
the once flourishing capital of the Paramiaras of Arbuda-maiodala. On a 
pilaster of one of the side cells of the triple shrine is engraved an inscription 
(in a local dialect) dated in V. 1589 Bhadrapada-sudi 11, recording a money 
grant to the shrine, from which it follows that the latter was in existence 
before that date. The outer walls of the central shrines are pierced by niches 
which hold various Brahmanical deities. Worthy of note are the well-carved 
alto-relievos {60} of Lakulisa and iSiva (Photo Nos. 4578-9) placed in the 
niches in the walls of the shrine on the right. The nature of the object held 
in the lower right hand of the latter image (Photo No. 4579) is not evident 
at first; but a little reflection will suffice to convince one that it can be 
nothing else than a begging bowl. The image is carved out of the same kind 
of stone as the building material; the decorative elements of the niche are 
also in entire agreement with the style of architecture of the temple. There is, 
therefore, no reason to doubt that the image is contemporaneous with and 
forms an integral pajrt of the original fane. It was stated above that asso¬ 
ciated with the triple shriive there were smaller shrines standing on the same 
platform (Photo No. 4577). These contain marble or stone images of Surya, 
Vishipu-Qiaturbhuja and Siva and Parvati. Near the western edge of the 
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platform lies a fragment of the arch of a torana sculptured on both sides, 
the centre of which is occupied by the seated figure of the four-armed Siva 
as Yo^ndra. The lower pair of hands are folded together in the lap, while 
the uplifted hands hold a trident and skull. This fragment bears a striking 
lesemblance to the corresponding portion of a torana standing amid the group 
of temples on the bank of the well-known Mandiakini Kuniwja at Achalgad.— 
The only objectives worthy of notice in the local Jain temple are the two 
inscriptions dated V. 1242, engraved on the base of the images of dvarapalas 
which flank the doorway of the closed hall. TTiey contain a village name 
Odagrama, which is undoubtedly identical with that of the village under 
description. It thus appears that since the twelfth century the village has 
continued to be known under the name Od or Of. It also follows from the 
record that formerly the temple was dedicated to Mahavira. 

GIRVAR. 

5. Retracing our steps we turned westward in the direction of Girvar, 
which is eight miles due north-west of Abu Road. Girvar is noted for its 
ancient Vishinu temple of P^t-Narayajia, a name which imports as much 
sanctity as that of any temple on Mount Abu. Mr. Bhandarkar has already 
done justice to the antiquities of Girvar in the Progress Report for the year 
ending March 1907, and in particular to the two inscriptions (Inscr. Nos. 
2737-8), one of which throws a flood of light on the obscure history of the 
Paramaras who held sway over the country round Abu. We might, there¬ 
fore, pass on to the consideration of a, site (Photo No. 4581), from which 
there has been recently unearthed, among other things, a large Siva Lihga 
and pedestal. The massive dimensions of these objects of Siva worship may 
be gathered from the following figures. The diameter of the pindi is 15", 
while across the yoni the diameter measures nearly 3' 10"; the height of the 
pirtfi above the yoni is 20", but above ground level its height must have 
measured as much as 3' 6". As remarked above, tlie whole of this massive 
Linga was buried under a mass of debris, leaving only a portion of the polish¬ 
ed edge of the pindi exposed to view. The curiosity of the villagers, at first 
actuated, I suppose, by the evident traces of the ruin of a temple building 
with which the site abounds, led them to dig around the exposed edge of the 
pifj4l- Great was their surprise when they lighted upbn this Lifiga. Shortly 
after the discovery of the latter a well-preserved sculpture of Nandin was 
exhumed. These are clear traoete of there having stood on this spot a Siva 
temple, the antiquity of which is attestgjj by the massive proportions of 
the Lifiga and the style of decoration of the mutilated members that are 
lying around in abundance. These fragments are mostly well-carved and 
very carefully finished. The Liifiga, we are told, hasl not been moved. And 
as the pratpSlikd (water channel) pWnts regularly to the north it is possible 
that the Linga is even now nearly in situ. In the close vicinity of the site of 
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this ruin stands a brick structure which attracted our attention by the large 
size of its bricks. They measure on an average 16" X lOjJ’" X 2i". Of the 
same size are tlie bricks of a face of a wall exposed to view during the exca- 
vatiais carried out by the villagers, which from its position appears to have 
been the retaining wall of the plinth of the old Siva temple. The above 
mentioned brick structure serves now to shelter a nunAer of idols of Brah- 
manical goddesses, such as Kali, Indrapi, Brahmaipi and others. It is not 
clear what sort of a Hkhora the Siva temple had, if, indeed, it did have one : 
for, although I closely examined the exposed fragments, I foimd nothing 
which could with certainty be looked upon as having formed a part of 
£61} the spire. It might have been worth while exploring systematically the 
site, which within a circumference of about 80 or 90 feet from the Lifiga 
is studded with brick-bats and broken members of buildings. It is, therefore, 
a great pity that the villagers have already set about building a temple in 
which to enshrine the Svayarhbhu Siva (-) on the very spot where the Lihga 
was unearthed, thus obliterating all traces of the older temple. 

datani. 

6. Our next halt was at Datam, a village situated 6 miles north-west 
of Girvar. DatapI is believed to be the scene of the battle fought in V. 1640 
between Mahiailao Surtap of Sirohi and Emperor Akbar, in which the Maha- 
rao was victorious. There are three temples in the village, nc«ie of which 
contains any feature of architectural note. But the local iSiva temple of 
Siddhesvara contains a sculptured memorial stone which, on examination, 
turned out to be the record of a dread rite called kamd puja performed by 
one Suja in this very temple in V. 1688 Phalguna-sudi 2. The sculpture 
above the inscriiftian represents the figures of a man and his wife standing 
side by side, with hands folded together in an attitude of worship. It appears 
that the kamd-pujd culminated in the ofl'ering of the worshipper’s own head, 
which was severed by a crescent-shaped instrument specially devised for tlie 
purpose. The widow of this martyr immolated herself at the same time on his 
funeral pile. The motive of the suicide is not stated. 

makaval. 

7. While at Datapi we secured impressions of an inscription (No. 2739) 
of the Paramara Dharavarsha, the importance of which will be made clear 
presently. The inscription is engraved on a plain octagonal monolith of 
marble, about eight feet in height, standing on the brink of a small pond three 
miles due north-west of Datapi. ^e name of the adjoining village is Mak3- 
val. There is no other monument in sight; the pillar stands by itsdf. The 
inscription is dated V. 1276 ’SiSvapa-sudi 3 Monday. The stone is unfortunately 
very much the worse for weather action and the inscription is barely legible ; 
and so the purport of thel record cannot be made out. Clear, however, are 
the pam^ of Ph^rSvarshadeva and his capital of Chandravati, which data 
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enable us to aiscribe the record to the time of the Paramara Dharavarsha, son 
of Yasodhavala. The Vikrama year in which the record is dated, viz., 1276. 
becomes thus highly important, for this is the latest year so far found for 
Dharavarsha. His earliest record, the one from Kayadra (Sirohi State) is 
datied in V. 1220, and as this one bears the date V. 1276, it follows that his 
rule extended over the somewhat prolonged period of 56 years if not more. 
It is unnecessary to point out the importance of this piece of information in 
the matter of settling the chronology of the Paramaras. 

8. During the Christmas holidays I visited the Dilvi^ temples on 
Mount Abu and drew up notes on the work of repair going on there, for the 
guidance of the Superintendent in anticipation of his annual visit of inspec¬ 
tion, which had necessarily to be of very short duration as he was at that 
time busy excavating in Sind and had very little time to attend to work else¬ 
where. 


NITORA. 

9. About four miles to the north-west of Roheda Station is situated the 
village of Nitora, which contains several temples, of which only two are 
deserving of special notice, and they are the shrine of Surya and the temple 
of Parsvanatha. The former faces the east and stands along with several 
other shrines inside an enclosed court. Inside the cella there are two marble 
images standing on an elevated platform : one of them is Surya wearing 
Hessian boots, and the other, small in size, is the image of a two-armed 
goddess. In one hand she holds a lotus and in the other an object which 
looks like a kalasa. On account of the absence of any distinguishing vehicle, 
as also the paucity of symbols, it is difficult to identify the goddess. But 
there can be no doubt that she is in some way associated with Surya (and 
may be even the iSakti of Surya) ; for, the images exhibit similar decorative 
details, the same stiff attitude; in fact, the same technique throughout. It 
is worth noting that the legs of thd goddess are represented as slightly bent 
at the knee as though she were about to kneel. In the centre of £62} the 
small porch of this temple is a king of a chaumukh stand bearing on its top 
a polished circular slab of stone (Photo No. 4582). A curious aspect of 
the orientation of the square pedestal is that its comers point to* the cardinal 
directions. At Vasa, about a mile and half to the north-east of Roheda, 
there is a large Surya temple, in the porch of which is placed a similar chau- 
miikh stand; but the latter culminates in a “ flat full-blown lotus.” In the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, there are, I understand, two or three such pedestals 
with full-blown lotus on top. But in our specimen it is impossible to think 
that the circular disc above alluded to stands for a lotus. We must look 
for its explanation in some other attribute of Surya. It will be remembered 
that the car of Surya has only one whed ; in fact, ekachakra is one of the 
epithets of the Sun god. Such being the case I see no reason why the un- 
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decorated flat disc should not be looked upon as an emblem of the vehicle 
(vahana) of Surya (like Gaiu<(Ja of Vishjou and the Nandin of iSiva) which 
is, in fact, nothing more or less than the visible disc of the luminary.—^The 
only other temple in Nitora that is worthy of special mention is the temple 
of ParSvanatha. The cella contains the typical marble image of a Jain 
iirthamkara. But it is doubtful whether this image was originally meant to 
be one of Parsvanlatha; for, the embtem engraved on its pedestal is not a 
serpent, as is to be expected in the case of Plarsvanatha, but a wheel; which 
latter, by the way, finds no mention at all in the canonical list of emblems of 
the four and twenty tlrthamkaras. In the south-west corner of the enclosed 
aisle is a marble image with protuberant belly. LxKally the image is known 
under the name Babajii. On the mukuta of the figure is carved a representa¬ 
tion in miniature of a seated tirthathkara. The inscription on the base which 
reads : 

(1) Samvat 1491 varshe Vaisakha-sudi 2 Guru-dine 

(2) Y\aksha-bavd-kl murttit} .... subham bhuvatah j| 

shows that it is the representation of a Yaksha, an attendant of Kubera. 
The image has four hands : in the uplifted right he holds trident, in the 
lower right rosary ; while in the uplifted left there is a pdsa (noose), and in 
the corresponding lower hand kama^alu (water-pot). 

KOJRA. 

10, Our next halt was at Kojra, which is situated about 10 miles due 
north-east of Nitora. Opposite the Jain temple of Sairhbhavanatha stands 
the inscribed slab conveying the gift of the village to the Purohita of the 
royal household. The record belongs to the reign of the Chohan (Devatja) 
king Surataoa and is dated on the 9th of Ashadha-vadi V. 1634.. It states 
that the gift was made at the request of Dharabai, the queen dowager. In 
the middle of the village stands a temple of Vishnu, locally known as Parasu- 
rama, which is highly popular with the Kumbhars (potters). We were in 
fact told by a local Bhat that the temple was built in V. 960 by a Kumbhar. 
Although the chronicle may be right as regards the caste (i.e., profession) 
of the builder of the temple the style of the architecture does not support 
the claim to the alleged antiquity. I was interested to know what sort of 
image they make of Parasurama and so visited the temple early in the morn¬ 
ing in order to inspect the god while he was being bathed, as that is the 
only occasicMi on which the image is undraped. It was disappointing to find 
that the so-called Parasuriama was no other than the four-armed Vish,nu- 
Chaturbhuja.—Close by this temple, standing on an eminence is the Jain 
temple dedicated to Sairhbhavanatha. The oldest portion of the structure 
dates probably from the twelfth century, but many additions and alterations 
have been made in the intervening period. Even now the temple is imder- 
going elaborate renovation at the hands of the local Bania community. The 
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image which at present finds itsdf in the main shrine is undoubtedly that of 
Saiiibhavanathai as the Imchhana on the base of the image is a horse, and 
thus the temple is rightly called the temple of Sairiibhavanatha. But an 
inscription engraved on a pillar of the gu4haMa)t4^pa tells a different story. 
Only two lines of the inscription (No. 2740) are now visible from under tire 
coat of ckunam with which the pillar has in recent times been covered, and 
they are ; 

1. [Sam]vat 1224 Sravapa-vadi 14[Somel. 

2. §n Parasva^natha-deva-chaite Rand Rdva 

As there is every reason to believe that the pillar is in situ it follows that the 
temple was originally consecrated to Parsvanatha. 

£63} BAMANVARJI. 

11. Ten miles from Kojra and nearly as far from SiroM lies the popular 
tirtha of BamarivarjS, which attracts pilgrims not only from all over Sirohi 
but even from other states of Rajputania. The group of temples stands at 
the foot of one of the small hillocks which lie along the main road between 
Sirohi and Pifnidviada. A high wall encloses the temples and the secular build¬ 
ings built all around for the convenience of the pilgrims. The main temple, 
which is dedicated to Mahavira, locally called Bamaoviarji, belongs probably 
to the 14th or 15th century, but it has undergone extensive! additions and 
alterations in the interval. The pujdri has a fable—too fantastic to be repeat¬ 
ed here—to tell in explanation of the word Bamaiovarji. But in older inscrip¬ 
tions the place-name occurs as Bambhainavadagrama, containing the element 
vd^id) which occurs at the end of so many other place-names, e.g., Anhilvad, 
Dilvada, etc. Curiously enough, in the heart of this sanctum dedicated to 
Jain worship a Siva Lihga also finds a place, and, from all accounts, has 
occupied that place from time immemorial. Within recent years the Jain com¬ 
munity had attempted to oust this emblem of Siva, but its restoration was 
speedily brought about, we were told, by a royal mandate. From an archi¬ 
tectural point of view the temple is unimportant. An inscription (No. 2742) 
on the arohitrave of one from the row of small shrines that surround the 
courtyard records the dedication of that shrine in V. 1519 by a Pragvata 
(Porvad) Bania living in Viravataka. This village is to be identified witli 
Viravada (Birwara of Quarter Sheet 20 S. E.) situated a mile to the north¬ 
west of BamajoVarji. In the same inscription the tirtha itself is called Brdh- 
mdtiavdda-grdma’inahdsthdna ,—In the south-west comer of the enclosure oi 
the temple there is a small shrine dedicated to Mahadeva. Outside the shrim 
stands an inscribed stone (Inscr. No. 2743) built into the outer wall of tlie 
shrine. The edges of the stone are chipped and its lower portion is also 
damaged. In places the hollows have been filled in with cement. The record 
which is short, is dated in V. 1249 (a.d. 1192) and refers itself to the reign 
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of the Paramlara king Dhaiiavarsha. I have alluded to inscriptions of this 
king dated in V. 1220 and 1276. The inscription in Bamaiovarji gives us thus 
only an intermediate date. The stone being highly weather-worn, the con¬ 
tents of the record could not be made out satisfactorily. The language ap- 
pears to be a local dialect. The name Barhbhatiavada-grama is clearly dis¬ 
cernible, and thus probably the record is one of a gift either to this temple 
or some other temple in this village. The inscription begins as follows : 

(1. 1) Orh Samvat 1249 varashe Sri-Dkaralva*]rsha sam[ra\je 

Bdriib ha¬ 
il 2) navdda-grame .... 

balda. 

12. From Bama'ijvarjl we had intended to proceed directly to Sirohi. 
But on receiving intimation that Baida, a village only six miles away, con¬ 
tained a very old Jain temple, we turned away from our objective and made 
a detour of a coupjle of miles in order to visit Baida. Great was our disap¬ 
pointment when on arriving there we found that the “ very old Jain temple ’’ 
of which we were told was a temple of the 14th or I5th century with no 
pretensions to architectural interest. The temple stands on a high platform 
and consists of the main shrine, a large hall and an enclosed aisle of cells, 
which latter are empty. The main shrine contains an image of MahavSra 
installed in V. 1697. The temple is, however, much older than the image ; 
for, in the inscription (No. 2744) engraved on the lintel of the door opening 
into the cella, it is recorded that in V. 1493 Jyeshtha-sudi 7 Monday Guija- 
bhadra renovated the temple built by his ancestor Baladeva. Also at the 
same time an image of Mahavlra was installed there. The sum needed for 
getting the image made was subscribed by several pious Jains whose names 
are also recorded in the inscription. 

SIROHI. 

13. At Sirohi we made a short halt in order to lay in a store of provi¬ 
sions in anticipation of our protracted sojourn in comparatively wild tracts, 
and also in connection with certain slight differences that had arisen in our 
dealings with the local authorities, and that were happily adjusted through 
the kind mediation of the Dew^ Saheb. While there, I wanted to inspect 
the Vasantagadh inscription of Pumapala (dated V. 1099), which was re¬ 
moved from its find-place and brought {64} to Sirohi for safe-keeping 
However, as no one at the Darhar knew where it had since been housed, I 
had to abandon the pursuit in exchange of a promise on the part of the 
Secretary to the Musiaheb Ala to make further enquiries and let me know. 

KOLAR. 

14. At the foot of the eastern mountain range running from Sirohi 
northwards lie to the east of the cart track the remains of the old township 
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of Kolar (about five miles due north-east of Sirohi) which is all but deserted 
now. At present the only habitation there is that of the family of the pujdri 
attached to the temple of Adinatha and a few Banias. The temple has been 
restored in recent times by the Jain community of Plalaidi, which lies about 
five miles further north. It possesses no architectural features of note. Those 
of the images in the temple that bear dedicatory inscriptions date from the 
18th or 19th century of the Vikrama Era. Worthy of notice is the sculptured 
Makri^ lintel (Photo No. 4583) of the central bay of the pillared corridor 
adjoining the sabhdman^apa on the side of the entrance door of the temple. 
On this architrave is carved in high relief the pictorial representation of a 
legend, probably from the life of a Jaina tirthamkara, the full significance of 
which, however, is not evident. In the left comer of the sculpture is re¬ 
presented a queen reclining on a canopied couch. Then follow in succession 
from left to right the following fourteen objects : elephant, bull, sdrduln (or 
horse), Gaja-lakshmi (with elephants), an unintelligible symbol, the Sun 
and Moon, ankusa, kalasa, walled town, river (to be identified by the fish 
and tortoises swimming in its water), temple, sahasra-linga, and lastly ratha. 
The connection between these fourteen objects and the sleeping queen is 
elucidated by the following legend in Nagari characters of the 12-15th century 
engraved in the left comer of the sculpture : Mahdrdjnl Usalddevt chaturdasa 
svapmni pasyati : ‘ Mahaiiaipi UsaladevI dreams fourteen dreams.' The 
space above this picture is carved with a design of pointed leaves separated 
by ornamental chains of beads. On the soffit of the architrave is sculptured 
a row of rosettes arranged in narrow panels. This odd architrave of marble 
has been undoubtedly imported from the ruins of an older Jemple. It may 
be noted that Makrana does not otherwise come into use in the constmetion 
of the temple under description.^—^Kolar might have been a big-sized town 
at one time. Prominent among the mins are the dilapidated remains of the 
bastions and buttressed walls of a disused fort which overlooks the village 
from the crest of the adjoining hill. 


PALADI. 

15. Ptaladi is a large village situated about ten miles to the north-east 
of Sirohi. My object in making a halt in Plaladl was to secure impressions 
of an important Chahamana inscription from the local templd of Mahavira, 
an inscription which by virtue of its position is a piece of direct evidence of 
the gradual encroachment of the Chahamlanas of Marviar into the territory 
of the Paramiaras of Abu in the beginning of the 13th century a.d. The 
temple is in religious occupation of the community. It faces the north and 
consists of a gudha- and sabhdnm]4apa, an elaborate porch, and an enclosed 
aisle of cells, some of which contain images of tlrthamkaras. The sebhd- 
mm4(Jtpa has a domical ceiling supplorted as usual on an octagon of pillars. 
Betwe^ th^ monolithic shaft and the capital is inserted a short length of 
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ornamental necking consisting of a fluted vase resting on a fluted cushion in 
order to secure the Requisite height (Photo No. 4584). ISeven of the pillars 
are inscribed with short records giving the name (or names as the case may 
be) of the donor who.contributed the sum needed for erdcting the column. 
All the inscriptions (Nos. 2745—50) are dated on the same day, viz., Friday 
Ashadha-vadi 1 in V. 1248. In the gudhammidapa there is a marble image 
of standing dvdrapdla on either side of the shrine door,' and smaller images 
of tntharhkaras are placed in the niches of the eastern and western walls of 
the main shrine. The inscription (No. 2751) for which we came here is 
engraved on a stone of the outside wall near the porch of the temple. It 
is dated in V. 1249 Magha-sudi 10 Thursday and refers itself to the reign 
of Mahdrdjddhirdja iSri*Kelha|nadeva and his son Jayatas5ha-deva. It also 
mentions the latter’s chief minister Vilhana and another person named Raja- 
deva, son of Su(Bh'u ?)madeva, who was in some way related to Jayatasiha’s 
minister. {65} The abraded condition of the stone leaves unclear what it was 
that Riajadeva did to this temple of Mahlavira. The king Mahdrdjddhirdja 
Kelha|t>adeva, to whose reign the record refers itself, is undoubtedly the Chaha- 
rnana Kelhanja, son of Alhalna, whose capital was at Nadol (Naddula). Pandit 
Gaurishankar in his Hindi history of Sirohi {Sirohi-rdjya-ka liihdsa, p. 56, 
footnote) gives the date of this record as V. 1239. This is, however, a 
mislection as the details of the date (which were kindly verified for me by 
my learned friend Dewan Bahadur Swami Kannu Pillai) are correct only 
for the year V. 1249 and not for V. 1239. The date thus corresponds to 
Thursday, 14th January, a.d. 1193. As the name of the Yuvaraja is men- 
tioned in thd rwrd along with that of his father, it is possible that the 
Yuvaraja had been enjoying the country around Paladi as his hhukti. The 
real importance of the inscription lies, however, in the conclusion deducible 
from it that even before the end of the twelfth century the Chahamanas had 
penetrated into the kingdom of the Paramaras as far as Paladi, which is not 
more than forty miles direct distance from Chandravati, the capital of the 
Paramiaras. 


VAGIN. 

16. From Paladi we visited ViaOT which is about a mile away from the 
former village. The two Jaina temples of Vagfln stand side by side on an 
eminence surrounded by a high walled enclosure. One of these temples is 
consecrated to Adinlatha and the other to ISantinatha. The plan of both is 
exactly alike ; the temple of AdinSltha is, however, slightly larger than the 
other. The exterior of the temples is devoid of ornamentation excepting a 
narrow horizontal band decorated with lozenge-shaped leaves. Originally the 
temple of Adinatha, which may roughly be attributed to the 12th or 13th 
century, appears to have consisted only of the shrine, gudhamasti4opfi and 
porch, At some subsequent period the porch was extended by the addition 
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of a large open hall with a domed ceiling supported as usual on an octag<Mi 
of pillars and also by a pillared corridor adjoining this hall. There are in the 
temple of iS^tinatha three inscripti(ms (Nos. 2752r—54) : two short records 
on two of the pillars of the original porch are dated both in V. 1264, and 
contain the names of the donors. The insaiption on the architrave of the 
doorway of the main shrine is much later than these, being dated in V. 1359 
in the rdgn of Samamtasimha-deva and records the gift of a certain quantity 
of godhuma (wheat-flour) to the temple for the purpose of defraying the 
expenses incidental to the holding of the annual festival (ydtrd). The name 
of the village is given as (Vaghcrntfa) situated in the Nadduladesa. The word 
dhtvada occurring in the inscription is used in Marvar to denote a small 
araho^td (Persian wheel), irrigating only about half as much as the latter, 
while sdi is the name for a measure of 16 pdyalis. The importance of the 
inscription lies in its date V. 1359, which is later by five years than the 
latest date mentioned for Samairhtasirhha by Mr. Bhandarkar in his article 
on the history of the Chahamanas of Marva, which is the most up-to-date 
and detailed pronouncement on the subject. I may here add that even V. 
1359 is not the latest date for that king, for at Cthamaji (see next paragraph) 
I discovered another inscription referring itself to the reign of Sarhvatasimha 
which is dated in V. 1362. 


UTHAMAN. 

17. Not more than about a mile and a half to the north-east of Paladi 
lies the village now known as Uthama^i. In the Quarter Sheet No. 20 S. E. 
the name is shown as ‘‘ Utan ” which stands evidently for Utha|n. This dif¬ 
ference of pronunciation does in fact exist ; for even in the local inscriptions 
the name is spelt sometimes as uthaman and sometimes as Uthai) or Uthvin. 
In the local Jaina temple there is an inscription (No. 2755), on the finely 
carved marble pedestal of the image in the main shrine recording the gift of 
jalabatfui?) to the temple of Par^vaniatha by Devadharji, son of Dhaijasava 
by his wife Dharamati. In this record the temple is referred to as the Uthuna- 
chaitya. In the inscription (No. 2756) on the lintel dated V. 1251 the place 
is called Uthaipa. The small shrine standing on a high mound adjoining 
the hill at the foot of which Clthamajri itself lies is a temple of Mahader/a 
locally known as Uthamesar (Cthame^vara). Besides the shrine there is a 
gudhammddpa adjoining the simple porch. On either side of the doorway 
is ah inscription (Nos. 2757-580^ incised on the pilasters of £66} the porch 
dated V. 1256 Jyeshtha-sudi 14 Monday and referring to the reign of Sarh- 
vatasilmha. The language is Miarvari. The* purpose of the inscriptions is to 
record grants to the temple. Just outside the porch there is a third inscrip¬ 
tion (No. 2760) engraved on the faces of a dwarf pillar square in section. 
It refers itself also to the reign of a Samvatasimha of Naddula and is dated 
in the Vikrama year 1362. This Samvatasirhha can be no other than the 
19 -a 
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Chohan king of that name, son of CMchigadeva. The date of the inscrip¬ 
tion is, as remarked above, the latest hitherto known date of Saahvatasimha. 
Unfortunately the stone is highly abraded and the inscription is to a great 
extent illegible, though it seems almost certain that the record consists chiefly 
of an inventory of a large number of donations made to this Siva temple by 
various persons at the same time. Both the Jain temple (Photo No. 4585) 
and the temple of Uthamesar (Photo No. 4586) must be anterior to the 
inscriptions found there. The massive torus mouldings and the width of 
these and the other horizontal courses point to the 10th or 11th century as 
the period of their construction. The curvilinear sikhara of the Mahadeva 
temple is made of brick and has been roughly plastered over in recent years. 
The diaper relieving the outer walls of the shrine is preserved and, though 
simple in pattern, is executed with clearness and decision. In the Jain 
temple the torus moulding is somewhat more slender than in the other speci¬ 
men, and the former temple may perhaps on that account be attributed to 
a slightly later period. 


RARABAR. 

18. Midway between Plaladil and Rarabar, which is two miles east of 
Paladi, are to be seen on the bank of the river Sukti two small i§iva temples. 
A high wall surrounds the platform on which they stand. The locality is 
known as PMich-devali. The name would lead us to expect a group of five 
temples at that place. And in fact we are told that at one time some more 
shrines had stood there, some of which (were carried away during the inunda¬ 
tions of the river. However that may be, there are only the two above- 
named fanes to be seen there now. Above the doorway of one of the shrines 
there is an inscription dated in the V. 1231 referring itself to the reign of 
[the Chahamana] Mahdrajddhiraja Kelhariadeva.—At some small distance 
from Rarabar, lying in the folds of the mountains is a shrine dedicated to 
Maliadeva known by the name of Gangupiya. At the annual meld of this 
temple the Bhils and Marias of the neighbourhood assemble in large num¬ 
bers, make a confession of all their misdoings of the previous year before the 
Great God, and lay down at the same time a portion of the spoils at the 
God’s feet. And woe betide him who hides a secret guilt at this confession, 
for he lives not to see the year out! The confession is meant only for the 
ears of the God and no royal official dares to disturb the sinners in the midst 
of this confidential interview. So we were told by the pujdrt of the Pairhch- 
devaK shrines. 

LAS. 

19. Our next halt was at Lag, about ten miles due north-west of Paia^i, 
with which we reached the northernmost point of our tour. In Lag there 
are altogether five temples : two Jain and three Hindu. None of them show 
any architectural features of note. One of the Jain temples dedicated to 
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Adinlatha is undergoing repairs. The old sabhamaniapa has been completely 
dismantled and a new one is being erected in its place. The only object of 
antiquarian interest of the locality is a much mutilated but well-carved sculp¬ 
ture standing supported against the outer wall of the Lakshmi-NarayaDa 
temple. The sculpture represents a standing figure of a four-armed god and 
his consort. Only the (proper) left arms of the god are intact; one of them 
passes round the slim waist of his consort, while in the other he holds a lotus 
bud. As the emblems in the other hands of the male figure are broken away, 
it is difficult to say with certainty what deities the fragment represents ; but 
the probability is that the group is a representation of Lakshmi-Narayarja. 
On its base is an inscription (No. 2762) dated both in Vikrama year 1344 
and isaka 1209 and referring itself to the reign of Maharajddhiraja S^vata- 
sirhha, the Chohlan king, several of whose inscriptions have been mentioned 
above. In 1. 2 we also find the name J&h^ipura—the sanskritised form of 
Jalor—which stands in all probability for the capital of the said Chohan 
chief, although on account of the abraded condition of the stone it is not 
possible to affirm this with certainty. 

£67} GOL. 

20. From Las we proceeded to Gol, which is about eight miles due 
south of it. Gol contains only two temples worthy of note—the temple of 
Amba Mata (Photo No. 4587) and the Chaubhuj temple (Photo Nos. 4588- 
89)'. The former stands on a high platform built of ashlar masonry. The 
small quadrilateral porch over the entrance steps widens out into an oblong 
hall with a flat roof supported on twelve pillars, two of which are in the 
centre of the hall. One of the six bays into which the ceiling is thus divided 
culminates in a richly sculptured domical roof, while the others are merely 
covered by an arrangement of one square slab and three triangular slabs 
resting symmetrically on the architraves. The massive mouldings running 
round the outside of the shrine wall indicate an age much higher than that 
of the poorly sculptured image of the goddess inside the shrine, on the base 
of which is incised the date V. 1752. In the niches in the southern and 
western walls there are placed images which are replicas in miniature of the 
principal image inside the shrine. Curiously enough on the north wall there 
is no niche and the transverse courses run straight on undisturbed. The 
goddess locally known as Amba Matia is portrayed standing with a §mdula 
on either side. In the two (proper) right hands she holds a trident and 
rosary and in the lower left a kamand'alu. The object held in the upper left 
hand is not quite clear but looks very much like a bell. On the right door 
jamb there is an inscription in a local dialect, dated in the V. 1752, like the 
one on the base of the principal image, and records probably repairs to the 
temple and the installation of the image. The temple shows signs of having 
again undergone repairs in very recent times.—The temple of Chaubhuj 
Stands on a high plinth and consists of three cells in a row, all of the same 
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size. The curvilinear sikhma of the central shrine is larger than those of 
the side shrines. In the middle cell there is an undated image; but the 
image of Surya (on the left) and that of Vishnu (on the right) in the other 
shrines are both dated in the year 1741 and refer to the reign of Verisala 
[Vairi^la] I, chief of Sirohi. The temple is built out of odd members 
belonging to other and older temples. A low parapet runs round the plat¬ 
form on which the shrine stands. The skew brackets embedded in the front 
wall of the shrine indicate that the open* space in front was intended to be 
covered by a domical roof. The niches at the back of the temple contain 
images of Brahma, Vishnu and the Sun; those of Camera and the Sun are 
placed in the niches of the lateral walls. Lying near the parapet adjoining 
the shrine of Vishnu I noticed a low marble stool, ix)lyhedral in section, 
about a foot in height and eighteen inches in diameter. The sides are cover¬ 
ed with a bold diaper-pattern and the top is carved in the form of a con¬ 
ventional lotus. It is the lotus emblematic of the Sun-god. 

21. From Gol we moved to Jiaval (Zawal of Quarter-Sheet 20 S. E.) 
and from there we visited Deldar and Manidvaria. But none of these places 
contains anything worthy of notice. En route from Javial to Sanvatja we 
halted at the village of Ki^andri about six miles south-west of Javal. Be¬ 
sides a modern temple of Vishpu there is at Javial a Jain temple dedicated 
to Mahavlra, of perhaps the fourteenth century. In the main shrine of 
this temple there is placed a sculptured panel representing in high relief a 
worshipper (updsaka) in the act of feeding a pigeon, a representation which 
has probably reference to some incident in the life of a tirthamkara. Worthy 
of note is the short record of four lines below the sculpture, which is an 
unequivocal testimony of the prevalence of religious suicide in the fourteenth 
century. The inscription, which is dated V. 1389 Phalguna-sudi 8 Monday, 
records that on that day the whole of the Sarhgha committed suicide by 
abstaining from food {}anasamna divam gataht). The names of the pro¬ 
minent members of the Sarhgha who immolated themselves in this way are 
given. The name of the village is given as Klalamdrahl. 

22. At Sanvadla about fifteen miles due south of Kalandri we halted 
in order to visit the neighbouring villages of Tokara, Asiava, and Devakhetar, 
the antiquities of which will now be described in succession. 

TOKARA. 

23. TokaiS, which lies about two miles to the south-east of SanvBda, 
cannot now^^boast of more than a few isolated huts of shepherds, though at 
one m time it must have been a large flourishing village. On the brink 
of the rivulet that^ streams through the hamlet, stands on a natural elevation 
a n^ected group of shrines, the principal one of which is dedicated to the 
SotlScMri Mal^deva. In the south-west comer of the courtyard stands a 
dilapidated little shrine consisting of a cella and porch (Hioto No. 4590), 
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On the architrave of the door-frame is sculptured the image of Gaoapati. 
The curvilinear sikhara of stone is ornamented with a design of elongated 
horse-shoe shaped chaitya windows. The finely carved dmalaka is entire and 
in position. The shrine is empty and serves as a store-room for chunam. 
On the left door jamb of the sanctum is engraved the following inscription 
(No. 2763) : 

1. Sauhvatu 1232 Phaguipa-vadi 6 

2. deva-pratishtd Rdo Vija4u kard-^ 

3. pirn. 

It thus attributes the “ establishment of the god " in that shrine to one 
Rao Vijadu. Now, among the places of antiquarian interest described in his 
Hindi “ History of Sirohir Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha has included Tokai*^* 
There Pandit Gaurishankar speaks of a short record incised on a pillar of a 
shrine situated in the enclosure above alluded to. The inscription, he says, 
is dated V. 1333 Phalguina vadi 6 and adds that the shrine was built by 
Rava Bijada, the Chahamana king of that name. The Pandit proceeds to 
conclude from this that previous to the said year, viz., V. 1333, the Devatjas" 
(the Chahamana family to which the present rulers of Sirohi belong) must 
have extended their sway as far as Mount Abu, evidently because (as he 
imagines) the Chohan (Devada) king Bijad had erected a shrine at Tokara. 
It will be noticed that all the details of the inscription described by Pandit 
Gaurishankar agree with those given above by me except in the matter of the 
reading of the year. The date as given by the Pandit is 1333; while I have 
no doubt that the inscription I found on the very same spot bears the date 1232. 
This is a serious discrepancy, what might be possible in 1333 is certainly not 
possible in 1232. Moreover, assuming for the sake of argument that the 
year as given by Gaurishankar is correct, even then, the absence of any royal 
title (such as Maharaja or Yuvardja, etc.), coupled with the name of the 
donor, would be, I think, a serious objection to any attempt at identifying 
Rao Bijadu of the inscription with any royal personage whatever. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that the abbreviation Rao of the inscription 
may stand for Raval or Rathod or any similar clan-name beginning with Ra. 
Unless therefore the Pandit has through some oversight confounded the date 
of the inscription described above by me with some other inscription, it must 
be said that the learned Pandit is mistaken in his view regarding the extent 
of the possessions of the Devadas in the thirteenth century. 

ASAVA. 

24. About two miles to the south-east of Sanvatja is the village of 
Asiavjai, with which hangs a story of the slaughter of Brahmaipas and the 
subsequent act of atonement for this transgression. It is narrated that Ham- 
irara, the younger brother of Jagamala of SiroM, was both avaricious and 
impetuous. Blinded by his greed he attacked and seized by force several 
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villages belonging to his brother. During a raid on the village of Asava he 
slaughtered several Brahmanas; whereupon their widows immolated them¬ 
selves over the corpses of the victims of this aggression. Subsequently through 
the intercession of the relatives of this Hamnura, the village of Asava toge¬ 
ther with a large part of the adjoining land was handed over in V. 1545 to 
Brahmanas as Brahmadaya, free of taxes and every other due. No royal 
official was ever to enter the village. Such is, I believe, also the purport of 
some Nlarvaifi inscriptions of the sixteenth century outside the local temple 
of Vishrju. In this same village there is a well-carved image of Hanumat 
'(about 5 feet high) of which the chief interest lies in the fact that it bears 
a date. From an inscription on the base we learn that it was fashioned for 
Bhuihna, son of Vira^ha, in V. 1355 Magha-sudi 10 (Inscr. No. 2764). 
The resinous oil poured over the image by countless devotees has formed 
such a thick crust over it that it is not possible to get a clear idea of the 
contour of the original sculpture (Photo No. 4591). 

{69} devakhetar. 

«s 

25. Not more than a mile away from Asava lies the village of Deva¬ 
khetar and about two miles to the east of the latter are situated the ruins 
of a group of temples within an enclosing parapet wall. Devakhetar was 
visited by Mr. Bhandarkar in 1906 and its antiquities are described by him 
in the Progress Report for the yeaT ending March 1907. I shall, therefore, 
restrict my remarks to the description of three short inscriptions discovered 
by me within the temple precincts. One of them, which is incised on a pillar 
of the sabhamandapp of the large Siva temple, records the obeisance of the 
Sutradhiara and incidentally gives the name of the god as Sidhesar (Siddheo- 
vara). One often comes across short records containing salutations of sutra- 
dhdrm engraved on different portions of religious buildings. These names, 
I may add, are not of some sutradhdra or other who had come there on a 
pilgrimage, but of the plarticulat sutradhdra who had planned and built the 
edifice. For, such records are not confined to religious buildings, but are 
found in connection with secular buildings also, as, for instance, in the Tower 
of Fame (Kirtham) at Chitorgad. The second inscription which appears 
to be dated V. 1230 (or 1234 ?) is engraved below an image of Siva and 
Parvati. It has suffered severely from the effects of weather and is almost 
illegible. It contains the name Devakhetar, from which it follows tliat the 
name of the locality has remained unchanged during the intervening nine 
centuries. The third and last inscription is a fragmentary record in a local 
dialect, engraved on the base of a column pertaining to the porch of the main 
temple. The inscription is of some importance for the reconstruction of the 
history of the ParamSras, as it refers itself to the reign of the PararnSra king 
Sumasiha (Somasiimha) and bears the date 1293, which is the latest date 
hitherto fo\ind for him. The earliest date is that which we gather from ^ 
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record in the temple of Vastupala on Mount Abu dated in V. 1287 corres¬ 
ponding to A.D. 1230. 


HATHAL. 

26. Hathal, called Hathalacji in the plates of the Paramara Dhara- 
varsha found at the place, is situated two miles north-east of Haoadra, the 
headquarters of the Tahsil. On a low mound close to the boundary of the 
village of Hathal stand the ruins of the two temples and a highly dilapidated 
small shrine. The site, which is covered with a profusion of carved fragments 
of various members of temple buildings, is now used as a public latrine! 
Across the slanting face of the mound cow-dung cakes are put out for drying. 
The above-mentioned shrine appears to have been dedicated to Siva but the 
Lihga is missing. The shrine includes a water channel on its north side, while 
the fragment of a Nandin lying close by leaves no doubt as to the god en¬ 
shrined there. The two temples alongside of this shrine are so hopelessly 
mutilated that it is no longer possible to say with certainty to whom they were 
dedicated. The remains of the lowest courses which are still in situ show that 
they were both surrounded by an enclosing wall. Within living memory onecf 
these shrines contained an image of Brahma which, having brought ill-luck 
to the village, was, we were told, despatched to the neighbouring village of 
Sakhav where it is still duly worshipped. The third temple of the group is 
stated to have contained a representation of Surya. Among the sculptures 
surviving I noticed the following : an image of Brahma broken in two halves, 
a rudely carved image of Surya and a fragment which might have belonged 
to an image of Vishnu. There are several Marvari inscriptions in the village, 
but no impressions were taken of these, as the inscriptions are of a compaia- 
tively modern date. In records of the 15th century the name of the place is 
given as Brahma-sthana which indicates that the village was held as inam 
by Brahmaiiias. In fact we learnt that it was made over to Brahmanas during 
the regime of the Paramiaras of Abu about V. 1215 (a.d. 1158). From that 
time date the stones engraved with representations of Siva Lihgas, Sun and 
Moon, cow and calf—all emblematic of Dharma—which are to be seen 
buried at intervals along the boundary of the village in order to mark off its 
limits. This is a novel idea. 1 do not remember having seen boundary stones 
of that type elsewhere or even heard of them. 

DHANDHAPUR. 

27. From Hahadna I visited also the small village of Dhandhapur 
situated about two miles south-west of Hai?adra. Several Paramara inscrip¬ 
tions of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries are to be found there, but most 
of them are so {70} weather-worn as to be absolutely illegible. In these old 
records the name of the place is given as Dhandhukapura, probably so called 
after the Paramara king Dhandu(ka). Resting against the wall of a square 
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chhabutrd in the village is a memorial stone on which is sculptured in high 
relief a mounted rider armed with a spear. Below is a short record of three 
lines giving the date V. 1347 and the name of him in whose memory the stone 
was set up, viz., Arjuna, son of Paramlara Patala. Paramara is a very com¬ 
mon clan name among the Rajputs. So there does not seem to be sufficient 
reason for identifying this Paramara Patala with the Paramara chieftain 
Pratapasimha and investing the latter, on the strength of it with a son of the 
name Arjuna, as one antiquarian has done. 

UDRAT. 

28. While at Dhandhapur I was told that there were at a distance of 
not more than a couple of miles some ruined temples which were well worth 
a visit and so I set out to look for them. After some hours of careful search 
in the wilderness I lighted upon the wreckage of two temples. The site is 
(Xjvered with lintels, columns, bases and capitals lying in a wild confusion as 
though the ground on which they were standing had been convulsed by an 
earthquake. Portions of the masonry plinth of one temple are still intact 
and in the debris lying around I discovered the fragment of a large slab 
forming part of the man4ovara that was sculptured in high relief with the 
image of a tirthamkara seated in an attitude of meditation. It may thus be 
that a Jain temple had stood there once upon a time. Not many yards away 
lie the remains of another temple, conspicuous amongst which are the deeply 
carved fragments of the stone sikhara. The presence of the isiva Lihga pedes¬ 
tal is evidence of its being once a temple dedicated to Siva worship. From 
the character of letters engraved on the fragments, the temple may be ascribed 
loughly to the eleventh or twelfth century, a conclusion which is not at dis¬ 
cord with the style of the ornamentation of the sikharas which arc deeply 
sculptured Iwith a design consisting of chaitya windows. 

JOLPUR. 

29. On leaving Haioadra we halted at Revadhar so as to be able to 
inspect conveniently some villages in the neighbourhood of the latter town. 
The first village to be visited from here was Jolpur situated about four miles 
from Revadhar. The only temple in the village is in a state of advanced ruin. 
It consists of three shrines standing on a solid masonry plinth. The porch 
is in a highly dilapidated condition. The middle shrine contains a iSiva Linga 
which goes by the name of Kalesar (Klalesvara). The doorway of this shrine 
is elaborately carved. To judge from the general style of workmanship the 
temples cannot belong to a date anterior to the twelfth century.—^But about 
a mile or so from Jolpur are standing the remains of a complex of highly 
dilapidated temples which are several centuries older than the one just des¬ 
cribed. The group, as it stands, consists of two large shrines and three sub¬ 
sidiary shrines standing at a short distance behind the former. One of the 
larger shrines contains fragments of a massive pedestal of a Siva Linga of 
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which the yoni lies just outside the porch. Near the remains of the pedestal 
is lying what appears at first sight to be a dwarf pillar with section changing 
from a square to a circle througTi an octagon. But as its dimensions agree 
exactly with those of the internal section of the* above-mentioned yoni and 
pedestal, there can be no doubt that this shaft was once fitted into the circular 
opening of the yoni and is the actual Linga. The other large shrine sheltered 
one whole and another mutilated image of Mahishasuramardinl. The broken 
icon is fashioned out of granite—a stone not usually met with in these parts 
—and though not unlike the other image, which is of soft limestone, exhibits 
much finer workmanship and greater finish of detail. Of the three subsidiary 
shrines, one is completely demolished (only the lowest course remaining in 
situ), while the other which is better preserved is empty. The third subsidiary 
shrine contains a well-carved image of Surya, broken in twain across tlie 
knees. The stone sikhara of most of these fane^ have fallen in ; but wher¬ 
ever isolated blocks of these are still standing in position, their ornamenta¬ 
tion is seen to consist of repetition in miniature of deeply carved chmtya 
windows and fagades. Many stones of the debris showed the same design. 
The size of the sikUara may be judged from the fragmentary sector of an 
amalaka with a radius of twelve feet six inches. For the antiquity of the 
temple speak the large size of the undecorated stone blocks £71} of which the 
walls are built, the massive size of the plain moulding and the large clear 
horse-shoe shaped chaitya windows which form part of the designs of the 
deeply carved sikhara (Photo No. 4596-A). 

JIRAVAL. 

30. About five miles to the north-west of Revadhar lies the village of 
Jiraval. In inscriptions of the 14th century in the local Jaina temple situated 
at the foot of a hill to the west of the village the! name of the village occurs 
as Jiraiila or Jirala. The sanctum of this temple contains an image of Nemi- 
natha characterised by his Idhchhana of the conch. But it is amply dear 
from the inscriptions (Nos. 2773-80) engraved on the jambs and lintels of 
the doorways of the subsidiary shrines that the temple was originally conse¬ 
crated to Par4vanlatha, a fact which is well known to the inhabitants of the 
village of Jiraval, who give the following reason for the change of denomina¬ 
tion. They narrate that during the regime of a Muslim king (whom they 
called Bokadia Pladashiah) the temple was attacked, desecrated and plundered 
by a band of Muhammadan troops. During this raid the image of Par^va- 
natha was pulled down and smashed to pieces by the bigotted iconoclasts. A 
long time after, when the temple was resuscitated, an image of Neminatha 
was made and installed in the place of the old image. The subsidiary shrines 
which form the enclosed aisle are all empty. The jambs and lintels of over 
forty of them are inscribed with dedicatory inscriptions giving the names of 
^he honors, the quondam pontiffs, etc. The earlfet of thefii is dated in 
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V. 1421 and the latest in V. 1483. The donors seem to have been all Osval 
Banias; and this is the class to which the present Bania community of the 
village belongs. Visalanagara and Kalavanagara appear among the names 
of the places of residence of some of the donors. It is well-known that at 
Visalanagara there was a large colony of Osval Banilas. The temple which 
is probably of the same date as the above-mentioned inscriptions, viz., the 
fourteenth century of the Christian era, contains no features of architectural 
note. 


VARMAN. 

31. The village of Varman lies along the main road leading from Deva- 
dhar to Maiodar, a little to the west of the Sukli river which is a tributary of 
the Banas. The place seems to have been at one time of considerable import¬ 
ance, but now it has lost its grandeur and is reduced to the condition of an 
insignificant hamlet. About a mile to the north of the village there is a gigan¬ 
tic Vata {Ficus indie a) tree which together with its off-shoots covers quite 
an acre of land and must be a growth of untold generations. To the south 
of the village stands on a high Eminence a Jain temple dedicated to Mahavira. 
The main shrine is empty. But a large image of Mahlavira which is awaiting 
ceremonial installation is placed temporarily in the gudhamandapa, which 
contains also several other smaller images. Among these is a finely sculptured 
image of Kubera. In the pillared corridor to the east of thd mhhdmandapa 
there is a sculptured ceiling panel which bears an inscription dated in the 
year V. 1242. The central figure of this slab is Gajalakshmi with elephants 
pouring water. The original temple is probably not older than this sculpture. 
The sikhara which is very high, and therefore a prominent land-mark, was 
erected, we were told, within the last century. Quite recently a large sabhd- 
mandepa was added to the temple, as also a high wall enclosing the latter 
on all sides. The columns of the sabhdmandapa are not uniform and betray 
the fact of their having been brought over from the ruins of older temples 
In the enclosing parapet are built in on the inside two coarsely sculptured 
panels, in one of which the central figure is that of Neminlatha and in the 
other an unidentifiable tlrthamkara. The village also contains a Siva temple 
called the temple of Varmesar (Photo No. 4617). In the enclosing wall of 
this temple are built in sculptured figures which had once formed a part of 
the local Surya temple. Noteworthy is a large sculpture of Gajalakshmi 
placed in the courtyard of this temple. Water drawn by dwarfs from the 
reservoir is passed on toi women sitting on a higher level, who are represented 
as handing it over to elephants standing above them ; these in their turn 
pass it on to a pair of elephants standing on a still higher level, which empty 
the kdasas over the head of the goddess seated on the kamaldsana. This 
scjulpture;, the design and execution of which are extremely happy, deserves 
(0 be transferred to and exhibited in a central musiehim. But the object of 
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antiquarian interest for which Varnnafu is justly famed is the {72} marble 
temple dedicated to the Sun-god which even now in its decay is an impos¬ 
ing structure (Photo Nos. 4598-4616). The careful finish of its carving, the 
proportion of its members and the parsimonious use of decorative detail, all 
tend to show that the building must have been constructed at a time when 
temple architecture was a vitally living art. The temple, which faces the east, 
consists of the shrine, sahhdmandapa, pradakshind and porch. The oblong 
outline of plan is broken by projecting niches and windows from the mandapa 
and the circumambulatory (see drawing No. 1392). The sikhcra of the shrine 
has fallen aiway and the roof of the porch and man4<^pa is also partly de¬ 
molished. Where the foundation has subsided or the pillars given away the 
loosened stones have slid off one another and are lying scattered round the 
ruin (Photo No. 4598). In the debris I discovered a standing image of Surya 
(broken clean across the knees) which must have occupied the main shrine 
(Photo No. 4612). I discovered also finely carved but partially mutilated 
images of the navagrahas, and the eight dikpdlas (Photo Nos. 4615-16). The 
finest piece, howeveir, is a mutilated group, the principal figure of which is 
the form of the Sun-god called Surya-Narayana (Photo No. 4609). To this 
group belongs the pedestal resting in the niche in the western wall of the 
sanctum (Photo No. 4600). The pedestal is sculptured in the form of a 
chariot drawn by seven steeds which is a marvellous piece of realism. Un¬ 
fortunately most of the sculptures found here are fragmentary, and even tlic 
fragments are highly mutilated. Several of the pillars of this temple are 
engraved with inscriptions (Nos. 2782-87) in which the god of the temple 
is referred to as Brahmana-svlamin, One of the inscriptions belonging to the 
reign of the Paramara Purii>ap!ala, son of Dhandua (Dhandhuka), states that 
in V. 1099, Jyeshtha-sudi 30 Wednesday, Nochaka, son of Sarama, repaired 
the temple. Another dated V, 1076 Chaitra-sudi 7 {ratha-sctptaml) records 
(that Sohapa, while on a visit to the temple, presented to the god two fields. 
A third inscription belonging to the! “ prosperous and victorious reign ” of 
Mahdrdjakula Vikramasirhha, and dated in V. 1356 Jyeshtha-vadi 5 Monday, 
gives the place-name clearly as Brahmania-mahasth'ana. There can be, there¬ 
fore, no doubt that Brahmaija is the sanskritised form of Varman. Three 
oilier records are dated resiiectively in V. 1315, 1330 and 1342. 

32. As it would not be possible to do justice to larger questions of 
architectural and iconographic interest connected with this temple without the 
help of drawings and illustrations which cannot be reproduced here, I intend 
contributing an illustrated article to the Director-Generars Annual of Archaeo¬ 
logy where these subjects will be discussed in detail. 


July 1917. 


V. S. SUKTHANKAR, M.A., PH.D., 
OQg. Assistant Superintendent, 
Archeological Survey, Western Circle, 
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PART II. 

EPIGRAPHY AND NUMISMATICS. 

(A) Epigraphy. 

/.—Hindu and Buddhist Inscriptions. 

1. In December last Dr. Sukthankar received from Mr. Subaya 
Nagappa Hegde of Ajjibal in the Sirsi Taluka of the North Kanara District 
two sets of copper-plates for inspection. The plates have been preserved as 
curiosities in Mr. Hegde’s family during several generations ; so that it is 
not definitely known now how they came into the possession of the family. 
One of the plates refers itself to the reign of the Kadamba king Ravivarman, 
and the other to that of Krishnavarman (probably the second king of that 
name) belonging to the same family. The regnal years in which the grants 
are dated are worthy of particular notice. The plate of Ravivarman (if Dr. 
Sukthankar’s reading is correct) is dated in the thirty-fifth year, and that 
of Krishnavarman in the nineteenth year, of the kind’s reign. It should be 
remarked that the only other hitherto known grant of Krishnavarman II. 
refers itself to the seventh year of his reign ; while the highest regnal year 
recorded in the copper-plate records of Ravivarman is the eleventh. The 
uncertainty regarding the date of Ravivarman’s grant is due to the fact that 
the words comprising the date have been almost completely eaten away. 
We have, therefore, to depend upon a conjectural restoration of the words; 
but Dr. Sukthankar’s conjecture has every probability in its favour. Both 
the plates have their rings and seals attached. The seal of Ravivarman’s 
plate is blank, but that of the other plate bears a horse as device. Ravivar¬ 
man’s grant, which is dated on the fifth tithi of the bright half of Karttika 
in the [thirty]-fifth regnal year of the king’s reign, records that on the speci¬ 
fied day Ravivarman of the Kadamba family granted four nivarttanas of 
land in a village called Sare (or Sara) to the temple of Mahadeva of his 
beloved physician Nilakantha. Some further specifications of the donation 
are lost in a lacuna. The grant of Krishnavarman records that on the full- 
moon day of Karttika in the nineteenth year of the king’s reign, he granted 
Kamakapalli in the village of Girigade situated in the Karvannadga District 
From the topographical information supplied to Dr. Sukthankar by Mr. 
Hegde, he concludes that the Girigade of the grant is to be identified with 


[Pp. 35-37.1 
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the modem village of Girigadde in the Sirsi Taluka, while it is conjectured 
that Karur, which is the name of a neighbouring village, may not be uncon¬ 
nected with the district name Karvannadga of the grant. 

2. To the keen interest taken by Mr. P. B. Gothoskar, Librarian of 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, in the 
Pla^ search of Indian antiquities, we owe the recovery of two 

interesting copper-plate charters purporting to be issued 
by the Chaulukya Kjarnadeva of Anahilapataka. It was after a great deal 
of trouble that Mr. Gothoskar succeeded in obtaining the loan of them from 
him for the purpose of photographing them. The negatives have been pur¬ 
chased by me for this department, and will be filed in my office. It is in¬ 
tended to contribute a detailed descriptive note on them to the Journal of 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Dr. Sukthankar, in 
whose hands the photographs have been placed for publication, in his report 
on them, says that both the sets refer themselves to the reign of the Chaulu¬ 
kya Kama and are dated respectively on Tuesday, the eleventh day of the 
bright half of Margasirsha in the Saka year 996, and on the eleventh day of 
the bright half of Karttika in the Vikrama year 1131. The curious circums¬ 
tance regarding these grants which are dated on different days is that both 
of them are made in favour of the same person and convey the very same 
village. The wording of the grants is, however, quite different in the two 
plates. Moreover there is also great difference in the writing : while on one 
the letters (to judge from the photographs) are deeply cut and uniform in 
size, though their shapes are neither good nor neatly finished* on the other 
they are shallow and very poorly cut and their shapes are distinctly ill-made. 
Again, while the first grant begins with a salutation to Vasudeva and a 
mmgala stanza, the other begins abruptly with the genealogy of the Chaulu¬ 
kya kings. It is as difficult to give a reason why two grants should have 
been made conveying the same village to the same person as to explain the 
difference in the dates and the writing. It does appear though, as if the 
first set, namely, the one that is evidently the better of the two, is the original, 
genuine document; the other seems to have been made later in imitation of 
it, as a substitute for it. The grant was made by the Mnharmndalesvara 
Durlabharaja belonging to a feudatory Chaulukya family of Nagasarika 
(Nausari) which acknowledged the suzerainty of the Gujarat Chaulukyas of 
Anhilvada. The preamble of one of the grants contains the genealogy of the 
donee up to three generations. Durlabharaja, we are told, was the son of 
Chandraraja, and the grandson of Gamgeya of the ancient lineage of the 
Chaulukyas. The donee was the Brahmana Pandita Mahidhara, son of 
Rudraditya of the Mandavya gotra who had come to Nausari from Madhya- 
desa. The object of the grant was the village Dhamalachchha, situated ap¬ 
parently in the district of Talabhadrika Thirty-six. The boundaries of the 
village are given as follows :—^to the east, Kalagrama ; to the south, Torana- 
20 
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grama ; to the west, Avala (or Amvala) sati-grama; to the north, Kachch- 
havali-grama. The Atlas sheet gives two villages called Dhamadachchha and 
(to its south) Tarangam as situated in the Nausari District. In regard to 
the fact that the donor was a Jagirdar of Nausari, as also that the plates are 
now stated to belong to a resident of Dhamadachchha there is no difficulty 
in the way of identifying Dhamalachchha with Dhamadachchha and Torana- 
grama with Tarangam. The other place-names remain unidentified. It is 
perhaps worth noting that in the grant which is above held to be the original 
document, the portion containing the boundaries is written at the very end 
of the document and was added secunda manu, which is palpably different 
from that in which the rest of the grant is written, and which rather resem¬ 
bles the clumsy lettering of the other grant under reference. The problems 
raised by this pair of grants cannot tlius all be looked upon as solved. 

3. A set of two copper-plates was sent to this office for examination by 

the Bhavnagar Darbar, which the Darbar has since pre- 
Two Valabhi sented to the Trustees of the Prince of Wales Museum. 

PI3.LCS 

Dr. SuKTHANKAR, in whose hands the plates have been 
placed for decipherment and publication, reports that they are dated in 
samvat 210, and were issued by order of the Mahasamanta M\aharaja Dhru- 
vasena I, the Maitraka king of Valabhi. The seal, which is attached, bears 
the usual Maitraka device and legend. The charter records the gift made 
by Dhruvasena of certain lands at the villages of Chhedakapadraka and 
Malakara in the Hastavapra-aharani to a certain Nanna residing at Vala- 
padra, for the .performance of sacrificial rites. The exact date of the grant 
is the 13th tithi of the bright fortnight of Sravana in the year 210, which 
year when referred to the Gupta-Valabhi era yields a.d. 529-30 as the ap¬ 
proximate date of the charter. At Baroda, Mr. J. C. Chatterji, the 
Dharmadhyaksha of the Baroda State, showed to Dr. Sukthankar a single 
copper-plate which was sent to the Dharmadhyaksha from Kathiawad for 
decipherment. The plat6 on examination was found to contain the latter 
half of a Valabhi charter dated samvat 206, Asvina-sukla 3, and issued, like 
the previous one, by order of Dhruvasena I. The donee was Rotghamitra 
of the Vrajagana gotra, a resident of Simhapura, which place is to be identi¬ 
fied with Sihor, near Bhavnagar, a junction on the Sihor-Palitana Railway. 

4. Dr. Sukthankar has in hand for editing two interesting ins¬ 

criptions engraved on the pillars of an old grammar 
school called the Bhoja Sala at Dhar, from the time of 
the Paramaras of Dhar. The inscriptions are known 
as sarpabandha, because they are engraved in the form of intertwining ser¬ 
pents with their bodies twisted lengthwise and crosswise leaving oblong spa¬ 
ces within for letters. One of the inscriptions is a chart of the Sanskrit 
alphabet and the other of verbal terminations. The latter are taken from 
a chapter of the Sanskrit grammar called the Katantra which was ^ecially 
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intended for the instruction of people who did not care to penetrate too 
deeply into the complicacies of the Sanskrit grammar. It is worth noting 
here that the first few chapters of this simplified grammar are still learnt 
by heart in the indigenous vernacular schools of Malwa, Gujarat and some 
other parts of India. Alongside of one of the tables is engraved a pair of 
stanzas which contain the names of the Paramara Naravarman and Uda- 
yaditya of Malva and imply that the tables were engraved by order of Uda- 
yaditya {m, a.d. 1150). 

5. In August lj917 I proceeded to Sanchi to examine and take estam- 

pages of a short stone inscription which was discovered 
Sanchi inscrip- ^ village near by. The inscription proved to be 
tion of the time of a very interesting one. The first line opens with an 
Svami Jivadaman. eulogy of Skanda the Commander of the celestial army 
and ends with the name of Jivadaman. The second 
and third lines record the name of a General or Judge (Mahadandamyaha) 
Sridharavarmman the Scythian (Saka) and the thirteenth year of his reign. 
The object of the inscription is to be found in the last line (in a verse, only 
a part of which is extant), namely, the excavation of a well. The record 
is in a very bad state of preservation ; the first part of 1. 1, and the major 
portions of 11. 5-6 have entirely disappeared. The last verse is followed 
by two numerical symbols which I read as 200, 1. These symbols are very 
much like those us(ed in the dates on the coins of the Western Satraps of 
Saurashtra, They are not preceded by any words or symbols that usually 
introduce a date and therefore their import is far from clear. There was a 
Svami-Jivadaman whose son Svami-Rudrasimha II succeeded the Kshat- 
rapa Visvasena in Saka 226-(27. As his son’s date is S. 226-27, it is quite 
possible that the numerals in the Sanchi inscription denote a date in the 
Saka era. If I am correct then the Sanchi inscription provides a date and 
a location for Svami-Jivadaman, the father of the founder of the third Dy¬ 
nasty of Satraps in Saurashtra, who was hitherto known to us from the 
coins of his son only. 

6. During the year under review I was engaged in deciphering a new 

dated inscription in a small cave near Asoka’s edict at 
Cave inscription Dhauli in Orissa, which records the visit of a pilgrim 
at Dhauli, Orissa, reign of a king named Santikaradeva, who is 

known from another votive record in the Ganesa Cave Khandagiri. The 
only interesting feature of the inscription is that it is dated ; but the date 
cannot be referred to any known era except that of the Eastern Gangas. I 
was cilso engaged in editing two copper-plate grants found in the Native State 
of Baudh for the Epigraphia Indica at the request of the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa. A summary of their contents by Mr. H. Krishna Sastri 
has already appeared in the Annuel Report of the Supenntendent, Archae¬ 
ological Survey, Eastern Circle, for the year 1916-17, 
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II,—Muhammadan Inscriptions,* 

7, A large number of Muhammadan inscriptions were copied during 
the year. The majority of these are unpublished and some even unnoticed :— 
' (a) Sultans of Malwa .—An inscription of Sultan Alauddin Mahmud 
Shah Khilji was discovered by Cunningham in a modem 
Lohangi Pir. Masjid on the top of the hill near Bhilsa railway station 
on which the tomb of Lohangi Pir stands. It records the erection of a 
Masjid by one Khojendi who bore the titles of “The sword of the State*' 
(Saif’Ul-mulk) and “The Lord of the east" (Malik-ush-Sharq) during the 
reign of Sultan Alauddin Mahmud Shahi Khilji in the year 862 a.h. (1457 

A. D.). Cunningham read the date as 864 a.h. The Jami Masjid at Sipri, 

the summer capital of the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior, 
Jami Masjid, vvas built a few years earlier. The inscription on this 
monument was pointed out to me by Mr. M. B. Garde, 

B. A., Inspector of Archaeology, Gwalior State. Unlike the majority of the 
Muhammadan inscriptions of India this record is incised. It records the 
erection of the Jami Masjid during the reign of Sultan Mahmud Shah Khilji 
in the year eight hundred and forty-five (1441 a.d.) by Muhammad Tarkan 
and Ahmad Tarkan. The date of this record is given both in words and in 
numerals. 


(b) Sultans of Gujarat .—The only dated inscriptions still to be found 
among the ruins of Champaner are those on the two 
Cl^paner gateways of the citadel. Each of these gateways, now 

called Halol and Godhra gateways, bear inscribed slabs. 
The inscriptions on both of the gates are identical. The latter half of that 
on the Godhra gate has become illegible in many places, but it has an ad¬ 
ditional line incised vertically which gives us the name of the scribe. Both 
of the inscriptions contain the name of Sultan Nasir-ud-din Abul Path Mah¬ 
mud Shah, son of Muhammad Shah (II), son of Ahmad Shah (I), son of 
Muhammad Shah (I), son of Muzaffar Shah, and the date, which is the 
month of Zi-l-qada 889, a.h. (1484 a,d.). 


(c) Sultans of Bijapur .—The majority of ancient monuments in the hill 
fort Panala are still intact and what is still more interesting, the inscriptions 
on almost all of them are still in position. The ruins on this fort, which was 
the scene of great revolutions in the history of Deccan, are mentioned in 
CouSENS Revised List but not in detail. Nome of them appear to have been 
surveyed prior to my visit in September 1917. Some of the inscriptions are 


* [In the original file copy of the reprint Dr. Sukthankar has entered his 
signature just before this section. It is, therefore, not clear if he is responsible for 
the present section ; but it is reproduced here, in view of the fact that his author¬ 
ship of the section is not improbable/--Cf. his Catalogue of Antiquities in the Bija¬ 
pur Museum, —^Ed.J 
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mentioned in the Bombay Gazetteer, but none of them ap^peaY to have been 
properly noticed or published as they are not included in Dr. Horowitz’s list 
of Muhammadan inscriptions published in the Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica. 
They were copied for the first time in 1917. The oldest of them is an 
insCTiption found in the Somala tank which records the erection of a tank 
(hauz) during the reign of Sultan Mahmud Shah Bahmani by a nobleman 
named Adil Khan Ghazi. Unfortunately the date of the inscription is miss¬ 
ing which makes it impossible for us to identify this 

X^OnQ IQ 

Adil Khan. The rest of the inscriptions were incised 
during the rule of the Adilshahi Sultans of Bijapur and most of them contain 
their names. The outer gate of the Tin-Darwaza bears 
Tin-Darwaza. which records the erection of the Fort of Panala, 

which is called the Gate of the Kingdom (Dar-Us-saltanat) in the year 954 
A.H., (= 1547 A.D.), during the reign of Ibrahim Adil Shah 1. A small 
spring on the hill-side was converted into a walled re- 
Nagjhari. servoir by one Daud Aqa, evidently an Abyssinian, in 

the next year (955 a.h. 1548 a.d.) during the same reign. A large tank 
(hauz) was excavated near the site of the Char-Dar- 
waza by one Malik Jafar during the reign of Ibrahim 
Adil Shah I in the year 964 a.h. (= 1556 a.d.). It is one of the largest 
reservoirs excavated on the top of a hill. An inscription built into the 
walls of a modern Hindu temple near the site of the Char-Darwaza gate 
records the erection of a tower (burj) during the reign of Ali Adil Shah I 
by one Shamsuddin Shahaswar in the year 985 a.h. (= 1577 a.d.). A large 
inscribed slab belonging to the Char-Darwaza gate has 
Char-Darwaza. fixed on a modern tomb in the courtyard of the 

Mausoleum of the local Muhammadan saint, Sa’ad-ud-din, familiarly called 
Sadoba. It records the erection of a gate of the fort by one Maqsud during 
the reign of Ibrahim Adil Shah 11 in the year 994 a.h. (= 1585 a.d.) . The 
residence of the former Qiladars is now used by the 
Qiladars Palace, of Kolhapur as a guest house. An inscription, 

now placed in the walls of one of the chambers, records the erection of a 
palace {mahal), by one Maqsud Aqa, during the reign of Ibrahim Adil 
Shah II in the year ICKX) a.h. (= 1591 a.d.). The builder of this place, 
Maqsud Aqa, appears to be the same person as the one who built the Char- 
Darwaza gate of Panala Fort six years previously. 


(B) Numismatics. 

No coins having any special significance were discovered in the Pro¬ 
vince during the year under review. The Treasure 
Trove coins sent to me for examination by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bihar and Orissa contained some unique coins. 
,The most important among these is a copper coin of the type which is called 
Puri-Kushan by Numismatists. This coin with several others of the same 
20a 
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Inscribed Puri- 
Kushan Coin. 
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type were sen^t to me for examination by His Honour the Lieutenant Cov- 
emor of Bihar and Orissa and were found among the collection of the late 
Chief of Baudh. Coins of this type are found in large numbers in Orissa 
but hitherto no inscribed specimen has been discovered. The coin found 
in the Baudh State is unique inasmuch as it bears a legend. This legend con¬ 
sists of two syllables only : tanka “ a coin The characters belong to the 
north-eastern variety of the Indian alphabet. Incidentally the coin helps us 
to fix the date of the Puri-Kushan coinage for which we had no reliable data 
so far. 

A find of 448 silver coins of Farid-ud-din Sher Shah found in the Shah- 
bad District was sent to me for examination. This find 
New Mints. contained some specimens from a new mint : Pmduah. 
There is a town of the same name which for sometime was the capital of 
the Mussalman sovereigns of Bengal. This town was a mint town during 
the reign of the Independent Sultans of Bengal on whose coinage it appears 
as Firuzabad. It is situated a few miles to the north of Gaur or Laghnauti, 
the ancient capital of Bengal. The same hoard‘contained a few specimens 
of the issues of Sher Shah from the mint at Chunar. Half a century ago 
Mr. E. Thomas had published an unique coin of Sher 
and types of the Shah of the same mint. On his coin the mint name is 
Chunar but on all specimens in this find it is spent 
Chanarh, which is to be pronounced either as Chanadh 
or as Chanara. The find contained a new type of the Kalpi mint, which 
has a circle of arabesque work on each side instead of the plain circle. 
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AN EXCURSION ON THE PERIPHERY OF 
INDOLOGICAL RESEARCH * 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Indology is, as you all know, the discipline which has for its object the 
study of Indian literature, history, philosophy and kindred subjects. Indo- 
logical studies, in the widest acceptance of the term, may be said to date 
back to the distant period of hoary antiquity which witnessed the birth of 
those truly remarkable specimens of linguistic analysis, the Nirukta of 
YSska, the Sik§as, and Pratisakhyas, which contain such a wealth of 
significant phonetic, etymological and grammatical observations on the Vedic 
Sarhhitas. The beginnings of linguistic study in India must be even older 
than these works; but the results of those early speculations had probably 
not crystallized into systematic treatises; and if they had they have certainly 
not been preserved. 

The tradition of these scholastic pursuits had been carried on, more or 
less uninterruptedly, during the intervening centuries or rather millennia ; 
and we can look back with pride, admiration, and gratitude, on the massive 
literary monuments left to us by our ancestors, by—^to mention only a few 
well-known names—able grammarians like Panini, Katy%ana, Patanjali, and 
Hemacandra ; commentators like Asvaghosa, Mallinatha, and Sayapa; 
rhetoricians like Bharata, Bhamaha, Dandin, and Vamana ; historians like 
Vakpati, Bilhania, and Kalhana ; not to speak of the unknown compilers of 
Puranic genealogies, the writers of the history of the Buddhist and Jaina 
churches, the chroniclers ofl the lives of saints ; and, lastly, thf 3 keepers of 
the records of Hindu cloisters and monasteries. 

This vast store of fact and fiction, accumulated through the critical, 
exegetical, and historical, activities extending over centuries has been studied 
and re-studied in recent years by successive generations of scholars. This 
thesaurus has finally {94} been turned into a searchlight, and made to 
illuminate the obscure periods of the history of our country, and to con¬ 
tribute its quota to the elucidation of problems thrust on the threshold of 
our consciousness by the Memory of a half-forgotten Past, in other words, 
by G)mmunal Memory. In our own times and here in our midst, the torch 
has been kept alight through the zeal for learning of scholars like Bhag- 
vanlal Indraji, Sir Ramakrishna Bhandarkar, and Shams-uUulma Dr. 


* [A discourse delivered on 20th August 1923, at a gathering of the Institute, 
on the 14th Anniversary of the late Mr. K. R. Cama. —Journal, 1924, pp. 93-104. | 
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Jivanji Modi, men who have nobly consecrated their lives to the work of 
unravelling the history of India, of interpreting Indian life and thought, 
and have worthily upheld the scholarly traditions of this Land of 5?is. 

Within the last two decades the domain of Indology has extended by 
leaps and bounds; it has expanded, so to say, both vertically and horizon¬ 
tally. 

The advance made in the comparative study of language literature, 
mythology and art, the exploration and excavation within and without the 
confines of India, has each served to advance our knowledge of the past 
in multifarious ways. While this advance has happily solved certain old 
riddles, it has in turn given birth to others that are entirely new. I have 
proposed to myself to take you out this Evening for an excursion on what 
may be termed the periphery of Indology, in contradistinction to the centri¬ 
cal portion which concerns itself with the interpretation and reconstruction 
of the past from sources purely or chiefly indigenous. I propose to acquaint 
you with some of the results of research and explorations in fields lying on 
the horizon of our cultural influence, indicating briefly those problems that 
have arisen in the wake of the progress of our research. 

I will commence my review with a survey of topics which are not exactly 
new, but which lie outside the conventional grooves of Indian research, as 
the term is understood in India. 

It has been surmised that long before the commencement of the Chris¬ 
tian era, the Dravidian races had developed independently considerable 
culture of their own. Some of these Southern kingdoms carried on, for a 
protracted period, a thriving trade first with Western Asia and Egypt, and 
then with the Greek and Roman Empires. Literary evidence appears to 
suggest that the Tyrians imported from South Indian seaports ivory, apes 
and peacocks. And we have also evidence to show that at a still later 
epoch India—^to a great extent South India—exported rice, spices, precious 
stones, and a large quantity of cloth, muslin and silk. Who were these 
adventurous traders pn the Indian side ? How did they solve the problems 
of transport and exchange?. How long did that trade continue, and what 
stopped it in the end? These are some of the questions one may readily 
ask. They are not however as easily answered. The question of the early 
commerce of India with Babylon was examined at length by Kennedy in 
JRAS., 1896. In recenit years Egypt and the sites of ancient Assyria and 
Babylonia have been systematically explored, and objects of antiquarian 
interest have been recovered from those sites on an unprecedented scale. We 
have therefore every reason to hope that when the new material has been 
thoroughly sifted and studied by experts, the results of their investigations 
will confirm the surmises and conclusions based on literary evidence, and 
throw additional light on the obscurities relating to the early intercourse 
between Indi?^ ^nd the Western World, 
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We will next turn to a field where the intercourse between India and a 
foreign country, if not so ancient, was evidently much more extensive, and, 
lying as it does within the historical period supplies far richer material for 
study and investigation. 

One cannot imagine a more fruitful field for a study of the) evolution 
on foreign soil of Indian thought, and Indian art and architecture, than the 
little island of Java. The ascendancy of Indians is really the first great 
epoch in the history of Java. The Javanese temples which still bear the 
name Cha|i?di Btma, Chanidi Kali, Chaindi Durga, Buro Buddur and the like 
tell their own story, which in part is set down on stone in indelible letters. 
The island abounds in splendid templeis and viharas of the Hindu period, 
and they are noteworthy examples of an architecture which attained, as in 
India, a high standard without the use of mortar and arches. 

A 

The most important of these ruins is the temple of Buro Buddur, which 
has justly been characterized as a great picture Bible of the Mahayana creed, 
and which ranks among the architectural marvels of the world. Buro Buddur 
is not really a temple, but rather a hill encased with imposing terraces con¬ 
structed of hewn lava blocks surmounted by a dagoba, and crowned with sculp¬ 
tures illustrative of the Mahayana doctrine. The subjects treated in the 
lowest enclosure are of the most varied description, forming a picture gallery 
of landscapes, scenes of outdoor and domestic life mingled with mythological 
and religious designs. As one proceeds, the subjects grow {96} in depth 
and complexity. It would seem that the architect had intended gradually 
to wean the devotees from things of this world. When they once begin to 
ascend from stage to stage of the temple hill, they are introduced to the 
realities of religion, and, by the time they reached the dagoba they had passed 
through a process of instruction and were ready with enlightened eyes to 
enter and behold the image of the Buddha, symbolically left imperfect as 
beyond the power of human art to realize or portray. 

The ruins in Java are by no means exclusively Buddhist. There are 
temples devoted to the cult of ISivaism also. Here we come across sculptured 
panels representing Siva as a Yogi and again as Kala or Time the Destro>^, 
reminiscent of similar panels at Elephanta. 

Col. Yulie has pointed out that there are distinct traces of a fine coat of 
stucco-covering on the exterior and interior of Javanese buildings, and he 
has compared in this respect the cave walls of Elura, the great idols at 
Bamian (a once renowned town of Afghanistan) and the Doric order at 
Selinus (an ancient city on the southern coast of Sicily). 

The Indo-Javanese remains have been in part photographed and studied 
in recent years by Ehitch archaeologists. But it is desirable—and it is liigh 
time—that these ramifications of Indian culture should be studied from an 
Indian view-point by Indian archaeologists, who are familiar with Buddhist 
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and Hindu mythological and religious lore, and are conversant with the deve 
lopment of Indian art and architecture. It is needless to emphasize the im¬ 
portance of these archaeological remains for a study of Buddhism or of the 
ancient and mediaeval Hindu art. 

Important results are likely to be obtained in other fields as well from a 
study of Javanese antiquities. The Mahabharata was translated into tlie 
Kavi language about 1000 a.d. And in this translation we find embedded a 
large number of Sanskrit verses, and hemistiches; the prose narrative, more¬ 
over, reproduces very frequently Sanskrit words and phrases. As we happen 
to know the exact date of the translation, it is a very valuable asset in Maha¬ 
bharata criticism. In our gropings in the dark recesses of Indian history, 
we have to accei^t gratefully even such feeble and precarious guidance. This 
Kavi version is, I may add, being used with great advantage in the prepara¬ 
tion of the new and critical editiorf of the epic undertaken by a sister Institute. 

£97} We shall next turn to Iran. With Iran our connection dates back 
to prehistoric times. We are all familiar with the evidence which establishes 
the connection between the Hindus and the Iranians, through affinities in 
language and tradition, religious beliefs, ritual observances and even 
manners and customs. In more recent times further evidence has been 
placed in our hands by certain cuneiform inscriptions on clay tablets which 
the German Professor Hugo Winckler discovered in 1907 at Boghaz-koi (the 
ancient Pteria) in Cappfadoccia. I shall not go into the details of this find, 
because the subject was dealt with at length in the course of a learned dis¬ 
course on ‘ Indo-Iranian migrations in the light of the Mitani tablets,’ deli¬ 
vered in this very Institute on a similar occasion not many years ago by the 
late Dr. Gune of Poona, I may be permitted, however, to refer to the find 
briefly as it falls within the province mapped out by me for survey. The 
tablets contain a record of treaties concluded between the king of the Hittites 
and the king of the Mitanis about 1400 b.c. The only fact that concerns us 
here is that the treaties include the invocations of the tutelary deities of the 
respective kings for protecting the solemn agreements contemplated ; and 
among the gods called to witness are deities common in part to India and 
Persia. We find here the names Mi-it-ra, U-ru-wna, In-da-ra, Na-sa-at-ti-ia. 
One easily recognizes in them the Vedic gods Mitra, Vanina, Indra and the 
NSsatyS respectively. The inscriptions, as I have said, date from about 1400 
B.c. and the names appear not in the Iranian form but, so far as we can judge 
from the imperfect orthography of cuneiform inscriptions, in the form which 
they show in the hymns of the Bgveda. We may ask : Are the four deities 
invoked in these Mitani tablets proto-Iranian or Vedic or Aryan ? Were they 
the gods of a tribe which was on its way to India, or of a tribe which had 
retraced its steps and returned to an earlier home? Or were they again 
merely borrowed gods ? Did the king of the Hittites or the Mitanis worship 
Vedic gods? Unfortunately this tantalizing find suggests many nior^ 
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questions than it answers. There is nothing to be gained by 
dogmatizing over the results of this discovery, though it is galling to realize 
and acknowledge our helpless ignorance. All that we have to go upon is that 
in the 15th century b.c. four gods who figured conspicuously in the Vedic pan¬ 
theon were in the region round Boghaz-koi considered, for some' reason, 
fit to be invoked as supernatural witnesses to a solemn and important state 
treaty. ThisI information is clearly too flimsy for the erection of any solid 
superstructure of theory. But it may be pointed out that the mention of the 
Vedic gods in these treaties is but the crystallization at one particular point 
£98} of a diffuse complex, which could not have subsisted unsupported, so 
to say, hanging in the air. It necessarily implies reflexes, reactions and rami¬ 
fications, which it will no doubt be possible to isolate with the increase in our 
knowledge and the refinement of our instruments. We may reasonably hope, 
may expect, that these discoveries are but the first fruits of a rich harvest 
which may be reaped by patient study and untiring exploration. 

We shall pass on to another field where we shall be on more solid ground. 
TJiere was a time when Pali was regarded as a subject lying on the fringe 
of oriental scholarship. And our worthy University, faithful to the old- 
world standards, probably still regards Buddhism as a heterodox religion. 
And yet in Pali, it may be said, lies enshrined much of—not only Indian— 
but Oriental culture. The spread of Buddhism from India to Central Asia 
and thence to the Far East is probably one of the most important contribu¬ 
tions India can claim as having made to the general uplift of mankind. 
Having discarded Buddhism as a religion, we are apt to overlook the fact that 
this religion, which had its birth in India, is still the religion of China, Japan, 
Siam, Burma, Ceylon, and Nepal. It is still the credo of millions of men 
and women. Gandharan art, which was adopted by the Buddhists of Nortli- 
ern India as a medium for expressing its ideals in plastic form, was carried 
by Buddhist missionaries in painting and sculpture to the cases of Central 
Asian deserts and thence to China, Japan, and Korea. 

Outside India Buddhism found the most fertile soil in China. An inti¬ 
macy with the Chinese language lias long come to be regarded as an essential 
pre-requisite for a thorough study of Buddhism ; in fact it may be said tliat 
nowadays one cannot do justice to Buddhistic studies without a first-hand 
knowledge of Chinese sources. But Buddhism reached the Middle Kingdom 
not directly from the land of its birth but, as I have already hinted, by the 
route of Central Asia. Thus in following the outward and onward march 
of Indian culture, our eyes are first turned towards Central Asia, and especi¬ 
ally to the highlands of Pamir, and to the oases of the Gobi and the Talkla- 
makan deserts. 

The first convincing proof that the arid soil of Chinese Turkestan lield 
buried valuable archaeological treasures was furnished by the series of finds 
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of Sanskrit manuscripts, of which almost the first was the Bower Manuscript 
discovered accidentally in 1890. Apart from their philological interest, these 
manuscript finds had value in showing that Sanskrit, the sacred language 
{99} of the Brahmans, wasi cultivated, and assiduously cultivated, even in 
those distant regions beyond the Hindukush, at such an early period. The 
expectations raised by the discovery of these manuscripts have been amply 
justified. In fact it may -he said that during thei last thirty years no other 
undertaking has been more fruitful for the study at once of Indian, Iranian, 
and Far Eastern history, has opened out wider vistas for research, laid bare 
higher treasures of ancient cultures, and, lastly, afforded, deeper insight into 
the ancient intercourse between East and West as the archaeological explora¬ 
tion of Central Asia. 

An earlyj appreciation of the importance of these finds for philological, 
historical, and archaeological studies led the Russian, French, British, and 
German Governments, as also some learned societies, to send organised ex¬ 
peditions—^they were p)eaceful penetrations, the army of explorers being armed 
with nothing more frightful than spades and pickaxes and a plentiful supply 
of writing materials and packing cases—^to explore those little-known regions, 
and to recover objects of archaeological interest from the sand-buried sites of 
the ancient cities of Chinese and Russian Turkestan. Undoubtedly the most 
successful of these explorations have been those financed by the Goveirnment 
of India, and carried out under the direction of that patient, thorough and 
indefatigable archaeologist Sir Aurel Stein. Through an inborn love of enter- 
piise and adventure, through the rigorous discipline he underwent as a stu¬ 
dent in a German University, through prolonged study of Indian languages, 
tradition and history, he was eminently qualified to undertake the gigantic 
operations involved and carry them to a successful termination. By laying 
bare the regions which had served as the main channel for the interchange 
of the civilisations of India, China and the West, his explorations have once 
for all shattered the illusive barriers which it was once thought had separated 
the east and the west. 

The task of an explorer in those inhospitable regions is no bed of roses. 
His task is very different from that of the scholar, comfortably lodged in his 
snug study, deciphering manuscripts, examining art treasures, discovered by 
the explorer, and weaving his fabric of theories. The great archaeologist tells 
us that just when he was completing his exploratory task, by an ascent to tlie 
ice-clad summit of the main Kun-lun range, at an elevation of about 20;000 
feet, he suffelred a severe frost bite, which cost him the toes of his right 
foot. It was as a helpless! invalid that he had to get himself {100} carried 
somehow over the three hundred miles of rough mountain track on the 
Karakoran route with its high passes reaching to over 18,000 feet before 
medical aid could be obtained. The capital importance of Sir Aurel Stein's 
services to science was recognised, among other bodies, by the Royal Geo- 
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graphical Society in 1909 with the award of the highest distinction in its 
gift, the Founder’s Gold Medal. 

However, to return to the spoils of these expeditions. Strings excava¬ 
tions of 1900-1 at the ruined sites in the Taklmakan desert round Khotan 
established beyond all doubt the great historical importance of that ancient 
culture which, as the joint product of Indian, Chinese and Westeqy influences 
once flourished in the oases of Chinese Turkestan. Khotan was but a step¬ 
ping stone in the march of Indian culture eastwards, but the bygone culture 
of Khotan, as has been irrefutably established, r^ted mainly on Indian 
foundations. In the fine statuary exhumed in or near Khotan, it is easy 
to recognise the influence of the same Grseco-Buddhist art which was deve¬ 
loped in Gandhara, and the modem Peshawar valley. In the pictorial relics 
of those regions we find again the leading features of that school of Indian 
painting with which we have been made familiar by the frescoes at Ajanta 
in the Nizam’s Dominions. These remains will have a special appeal to 
students of Indian art, since in India itself little has survived of early Indian 
painting. 

The discoveries of these evidences of Indian cultural influence in far 
Turkestan recalls an old tradition recorded by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen- 
tsiang, and repeated in old Tibetan texts, to the effect that the territory 
of Khotan was conquered and colonised about the second century b.c. by 
Indian emigrants from Taksa^ilS (Greek Taxilla), that is roughly Peshawar 
District and the Frontier Province. This old tradition has now been con¬ 
firmed through the discovery in that region of manuscripts in Kharoshthi 
sciipt, which attest the use, for ordinary practical purposes, of a Middle 
Indian dialect. In the report on Stein’s second tour of exploration (1906- 
8), he tells us that from ruins now situated at a distance of fully 100 miles 
fiom the nearest supply of drinkable water, he recovered conclusive evidence 
that the use for administrative purposes of the same Indian dialect extend¬ 
ed in the first century of the Christian era as far as the most remote corner 
of Central Asia. 

I will not describe the mass of Chinese, Uigur, and Tibetan manuscripts, 
in part still undeciphered, and the historical and philological interest that 
attaches to them since they lie [lOlJ outside the scope of the present dis¬ 
course. I will restrict my remarks to a few important finds, which are of 
special interest to the Indo-Iranian student. 

I have already referred to the Bower manuscript. This manuscript is 
written in a Central Asian form of Brahmi, the script current in India dur¬ 
ing the centuries immediately preceding and following the commencement 
of the Christian era. The manuscript contains portions of an Indian medi¬ 
cal treatise. The Ayurvedic system of medicine appears to have been popu¬ 
lar in Central Asia in the first millennium of the Christian era, and it would 
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not be surprising if some of the Indian formulse had travelled thence further 
eastwards. Subsequent to the find of this manuscript, portions of anotlier 
medical treatise were discovered by Stein in the Caves of the Thousand 
Buddhas, situated in the most remote corner of Central Asia. This second 
manuscript is even more interesting than the first; for it contains besides 
the Sanskrit text, a literal translation into a hitherto unknown Iranian dia- 
lect. It has been surmised that this language is the Tokharian, the language 
of the Tokhari tribe. Other works written in the same dialect have been 
discovered in the same region; but these works are all fragments of Bud^ 
dhist religious and philosophical texts. Owing to its secular character the 
medical fragment is helpful for the elucidation of such Tokharian words of 
secular import as are not met with in the translations of Buddhist texts. 

The majority of manuscripts recovered from the ruined sites of Chinese 
Turkestan are however fragments of well-known Buddhist works written in 
various languages and dialects, some known and some still unknown : Among 
the manuscripts discovered by that intrepid and ill-fated French explorer 
Dutreuil du Ruins is a Prakrit version of the Buddhist psalmody Dham- 
mapada. The Prussian Turfan expedition succeeded in rescuing from obli¬ 
vion a ISanskrit version of the same text. These taken along with the old 
Pali text furnish three different versions of that beautiful collection of en¬ 
nobling gathas. The discovery of bilingual and trilingual versions of Bud¬ 
dhist texts has had one consequence of far reaching importance. It has led 
us to perceive that the Sanskrit and the Pali canons are both traceable to 
a common source, and we must therefore conclude that the original Buddhist 
canon was written in a third dialect, which must have been an Eastern 
Middle Indian dialect, a Prakrit of the province which was the chief scene 
of Buddha’s activity. 

As I remarked above, the explorations in Chinese Turkestan has brought 
to light many a language unknown till then, one of £102} which I have men¬ 
tioned already. I should like to draw your attention to one other which 
is of special interest to Iraman scholars. This dialect, by some called the 
North Aryan, appears to have been the language of the Sakas of Indian 
tradition and Sakae of the Greek. In this dialect we have portions of the 
Buddhist works Vajracchedika, Prajnapilramitfi, and Aparamitayussiitra, and 
possibly others. To the two well-known Indo-Aryan dialects, the Indian 
and the Iranian (in other words, the Sanskrit and the Avestan), this new 
dialect is related in a peculiar way. Phonetically the language of the manus¬ 
cripts is dearly Iranian, but in the matter of its vocabulary it is strongly 
influenced by the Indian branch; in other words, it is Indianized Iranian. 
Genetically an Iranian dialect, having for centuries stood) under the cultural 
influences of Sanskrit, it borrowed the religious and philosophical termini 
from the more advanced sister dialect, which is an illuminating commen¬ 
tary on the spread of Buddhism and Buddhist culture. 
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But I suppose the most remarkable manuscript find, the last one that 
I am going to speak about this evening, consists of the fragments of Buddhist 
dramas which were found by Dr. Von le Coq, the EHrector of the Prussian 
Turfan expedition, in one of the cave temples of Ming-Oi by Kysyl, west 
of Kuja, on thej fringe of the Taklamakan desert. Despite the epoch mak« 
ing importance of its contents, the publication of the manuscript ha^ awak¬ 
ened little interest in India! The pjalm leaf fragments were edited in 1911 
by Geheimrat H. Luders of the University of Berlin in a facsimile entitled 
‘‘Fragments of Buddhist Dramas.'* The largest fragment, which is made 
up of 8 or 9 smaller pieces, is not more than 34*5 cm. long. The minute 
pieces were fitted together with infinite care and patience by Geh. Luders 
with the assistance of his wife, who is an equally ardent student of Indian 
Literature. The fragments, which number nearly 150, yield a not inconsi¬ 
derable portion of two Buddhist plays in Sanskrit and Prakrit. The char¬ 
acter of the writing, which is an incontestable evidence of their age and 
authenticity, is identical with that of the inscriptions of the Northern Kshat- 
rapas and Kushanas ; it also clearly shows that the manuscripts were pre¬ 
pared in India. One of the dramas was an eillegorical play, introducing as 
characters the personified qualities of Buddhi, Dhiti and Kirti. In another 
the author introduces the figures of Sariputra, Maudgalyayana, two of 
Buddha’s pupils, and of the Elightened One himself among the dramatis 
persons. Evidently they were Buddhist plays. It is interesting to note 
that the characteristic figure of the Vidfi§aka, the Clown of the Hindu 
drama, is not absent from these plays. This is not the £103} place to 
enter into the bearing of these plays on various literary historical problems. 
They contain the usual alternation of Sanskrit and Prakrit, and the passages 
in prose are punctuated with verses in artificial meters. In the Prakrit 
passages we can distinguish three dialects, ISauraseni, Magadhi, and Ardlia- 
magadhi. From the linguistic point of view the most important feature of 
these plays is that the Prakrit they contain is in a stage much older than that 
which is stereotyped in the dramas of the classical and the post-classical 
age. From a colc^hon of another fragment, which was discovered a little 
later, we learn that the author of one of the dramas was no less a personage 
than Asvagho^a, that prodigy of learning who has left his mark on every 
branch of literature and philosophy he touched. Some of the plays tiius 
belong definitely to the first century of the Christian era. They supply us 
with an incontestable proof that in the first century a.d. the Hindu drama 
had already assumed its characteristic form, a conclusion which has an 
important bearing on questions relative to the origin of the Hindu drama, 
or at any rate of the Sanskrit drama. These fragments, picked up in Turke¬ 
stan and now housed in a Berlin museum, are portions of the oldest Hindu 
drama and almost the oldest Indian manuscripts available uptil now. It 
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is therefore difficult to overrate their importance for the study of Indian 
palaeography, linguistics, and dramaturgy. 

This hurried survey has, I hope, served to give you an idea of the nature 
and scope of some of the problems lying on the fringe of Indological research. 
These are not more important than what I call the centrical problems. And, 
of course, no hard and fast line can be drawn between them ; they are not 
mutually exclusive, but merely complementary to each other. Both are 
equally important, each in its own way. It is to be hoped that the rising 
generation of Indian orientalists will distribute their time and energy evenly 
over the whole field. The excellent work done in the past by the K. R. 
Cama Institute fills one with the hope that the scholars associated with it 
will turn their attention also to the solution of the new problems that have 
arisen with the birth of the present century. 

Will the results repay the trouble? A certain number of people will 
answer the query with a shrug of shoulders, and some even in the emphatic 
negative. To me the study of the Past seems to be a categorical imperative 
of civilized life ; I shall not try to justify it otherwise. I am fully persuaded 
that under all conditions of civilized life there will always be found people will¬ 
ing to “ waste *’ either their own time and incidentally {104} the time of others 
by applying their energy to a study of the Past, to a study of dead languages, 
buried antiquities, and civilizations by-gone. These unselfish silent workeis 
will be encouraged in their arduous labours by the sincere homage and gene¬ 
rous appreciation of men like Mr. Damodhardas Sukhadvala. These men 
are not satisfied with acting as spectators in the academic inquiry whether 
the aims and objects of historical research are wise or otherwise; they attest 
their lively interest in the work of scholars with the seal of material and 
munificent assistance. So long as our country produces such generous and 
unselfish donors, we need not fear for the future of Indological Research in 
India. 


V. S. Sukthankar. 



MISCELLANEOUS NOTES ON MAMMATA^S KAVYAPRAKASA 

I.—THE TWO AUTHORS OF THE KAVYAPRAKASA* 

Tradition ascribes the Kavyapraka^ to Mammata and Mammata is 
for all intents and purposes the single author of the Kiavyaprakasa (KP.). 
Another tradition reminds us, however, that the KP forms one of the few 
exceptions to the efficacy of the Nandi to ensure the nirvighnaparisamdpti of 
the undertaken work ; in other words, that its author never lived to com¬ 
plete the work he had begun. This last tradition by itself carries some 
weight, in so far as the old Hindus were so ticklish about confessing to any 
such exceptions, that a rumour of this nature could not possibly acquire the 
currency it has, were it not grounded on fact. These two conflicting 
traditions are reconciled in light of the evidence of the author of Nidarsana 
—one of the older Vyakhyias of the KP.—who confirms the latter statement 
and tells us that up to the Alarnkara Parikara the KP. is the work of Mam- 
malta—and that includes all the nine chapters, together with nearly two- 
thirds of the tenth and the last chapter; he ascribes the rest of it to one 
Allata, about whom nothing more is known. In support of the view he 
adduces two verses composed by two different authors, which refer to the 
tradition, according to which M. left his work unfinished. The first of 
these is quoted in Jha,lakikara’s edition^ of the Kavyapraka^a at p. 852 : 

krtah srlmcmmatucaryaparyaih, parikaravadhihi | 
prabandhah puritah se^o vidhdydUatasurifji^ 


* [ZDMG 66. 477-4901. 

^ Kavyapraka^, a treatise on poetics by Mammata, edited by JhavakIkara, 
Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series, Bombay 1901. References throughout this 
article are made with respect to the figurings of this edition. A single figure fol¬ 
lowing KP. denotes the page and double figures denote the numbers of the Ullasa 
an(d the Klarikia respectively. 

2 Peterson first called attention to this stanza {JBomBrRAS XVI, p. 23). 
Being misled by an evidently corrupt passage in the commentary of one of the 
manuscript copies of KP., he had acquired, he was led to imagine that the “ met¬ 
rical portion ”, the Karikas alone, belong to M., while the prose commentary is the 
work of Rij&naka Ananda. Prof. Buhler's reconstruction of the corrupt passage 
in question clearly pointed out Peterson’s mistake {Ind. Ant, XIII, {478} pp. 30, 
31). Prof. Buhler remarks in the course of the same article : ” Though I am 
unable to accept Prof. Peterson’s main theory, I think that he has done a ser¬ 
vice to the history of Sanskrit literature by showing the existence of an old tradi¬ 
tion, according to which the KP. is the work of two authors. I do not see any 
reason for doubting this statement.” An independent proof of the common au¬ 
thorship of the Karikas and Vrtti is afforded by the Kiarika maid tu purvavat in 

21 
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£478} This fact—quite probable in itself—has, to my knowledge never been 
further investigated; and the two facts just quoted are the only ones on 
which the theory of the double authorship of KP. so far rests. A compa¬ 
rison of the Kavyiaaiipkara (KL.) with, on the one hand, the part of KP. 
attributed to M. and on the other, that attributed to Allata, as I intend to 
show, sets the matter beyond the pale of doubt. Such a comparison discloses 
the different sources which the two authors have used. While the author 
of the latter end of KP. depends for his whole material practictally on KL., 
and does not hesitate to borrow expressions and phrases verbatim from the 
latter, M. himself makes use reservedly of the new ideas brought into the 
AlaipkaraSastra by Rudrata and looks for his authorities amongst writers 
older than Rudrata. 

From Parisaqikhya on to the end of the portion dealing with iSuddha 
Arthailaiiiki^as—which, for convenience of reference, I will name the 
“second"’ part of Ull^ 10, in contradistinction to the remaining portion 
of the same Ulliasa which will accordingly be referred to as the “ first ” part 
—there follows a set of new Alanifcaras nearly all of which are borrowed 
from KL. ; and in the following I will try to show that the definition in 
KP. agree word for word with those in KL., or at best, offer only a para¬ 
phrase of the latter. A camparison of the number of illustrations in KP. 
borrowed from Rudrata’s work shows us that there are in the “ second ” part 
as many as 15 out of a total number of 48 illustrations borrowed from the 
KL., while in the “first*” part there are only 18 out of a total of 378. 

The following is a synopsis of the points of agreement between KL. 7, 72 
to the end of that adhyaya and KP. 10, 118—131, comprising the nine 
Alairpkaras : 1. Parikara ; 2. PariJamkhya. 3. Karapamala ; 4. Anyonya ; 
5. Uttara; 6. S^a ; 7. MUita ; 8. EfcavaB ; 9. Visama. As, in the KL. one 
whole cryd is devoted to the definition of each single Alaipkiara, while in 
the KP. the style of enunciation is much tenser, only the significant portion 
of each will be cited for purposes of comparison : 

1. Parikara (KL. 7, 72 ; KP. 10, 118): 

KjL. definition : sabhiprdyaih vise^anaih vastu visi^yeta | 

KP. has sdkutaih instead of sdbhiprdymh and the definition runs : 
vi§e^fl 9 jpir yat sdkHtmr uktihi | 

£479} Rudrata mentions four varieties of parikara according as the 
vise^ya is a dravya, gitfja, kriyd, or jdti. In KP. it is not further divided. 
This is the last verse attributed to Mammata. 

2. Parisamkhyd (KL. 7, 17 ; KP. 10, 119) : 


the Alazplcdra RQpaka^ where purvavat must refer to malopama, which has been 
mentioned in the Vrtti on Upama, as it can refer to nothing else in the Karikh, 
themselves, mala never being mentioned in them. 
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KL. definition : 

pr^t<itn apx^tW sad gu^ddi yat kathyate kvacit tulyam j. 
anyatra tu tadabhdvafy pratlyate seti pari'' |1 

KP. definition : 

kiifi cit prH'O^ aprUdVft vd kathitmri yat prakalpate ] 
td47W»nyavyapohdya parisamkhyd tu sd smrtd 1| 

KP. tddfg^ corresponds to KL. tulyam anyatra tadabhdvaljL. —Kavya- 
pradipa explains, in fact, tddrg tulyam j vyapohdya vyavaccheddya I KP. 
illustration 1 is built on the same pattern as KL. illustration 1 ; and KP. 
illustration 3 = KL. illustration 2. 

3. Kanatjmidld (KL. 7, 84 ; KP. 10, 120): 

KL. definition : 

yathdpurvam eti kdranatdm arthdndm purvdrthdt | 

KP. definition : 

yathottaram cet purvasya purvasydrthasya hetutd | 

KP. illustration jitendriyatvam etc. embodies the same idea as KL. 
illustration vinayena bhavati etc. Possibly both are made in imitation of a 
common model; more likely however as KP. illustration is quoted by Mam- 
mata again in Ulllasa 7 to illustrate a dosa, the latter is an older verse and 
R, has transformed it into an dXyd. 

4. Anyoyna (KL. 7, 91 ; KP. 10, 120—121): 

KL. definition : 

yatra parasparam ekah kdrakabhdvo 
*bhidheyayoh kriyayd sarnjdyet ] 

KP. definition : 

kriyayd tu parasparam vastunor janane | 

Here the resemblance is obvious. 

5. Uttara (KL. 7, 93 ; KP. 10, 121—22): 

KL. definition ; 

uttardvacanaSravcmdt unnaymam yatra 
purvavacandndm ... praSndd api | 

KP. definition : 

uttarasrutimdtratab prasnasya unnayanam yatra kriyate [ 
tatra vd sati ... 11 

{480} Here again the similiarity is striking. The structure of KP. 
illustration 2 kd vi^amdi ... is the same as that of KL. illustration 2 kim 
^vargd .., 
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6. Sdra (KL. 7, 96; KP. 10, 123): 

KL. definition : 

yatTC yathdsamuddyM yathaikade&am kramem gurmad iti | 
nirdhdryate parmadhi niratiiayarn tad bhavet sdr<m || 

This complicated definition of this simple alamkdra of R. is compressed 
into half an dryu with the retention of all the significant elements of R/s 
definition : 

litfarottaram utkar^o bhavet s&rah pardvddhib j 

KL. yathdsamtuldyat yathaikadesam gunavat implies the same idea as 
utkar^ah and krametiu = uttmottaram. Pdfdvadhi is the same in both. 
Further, KL. illustration = KP. illustration. 

7. MUita (KL. 7, 106, KP. 10, 130): 

KL. definition : 

samdnacihnena har^akopddi | 

aparena tiraskriyate nityendgantukendpi \ [ 

KP. definition : 

samena lak^mand vastu vastund yan niguhyate | 
nijendgantund vdipi ... 11 

In this definition, KL. samena cihnena is the exact equivalent of KP. 
samena lak^mand, tiraskriyate of niguhyate, nityendgantukendpi of nijend¬ 
gantund vdpi. 

Ekdvm (KL. 7, 109; KP. 10, 131) : 

KL. definition : 

ekdvaUti seyam yatrdrthaparampo^'rd yathdldbham | 
ddhiyate yathotimavise^atjd sthityapohdbhydm |1 

KP. definition : 

sthdpyate 'pohyate vdpi yathapurvarn paramP^^Tam ) 
vise^anatayd yatra vastu saikdvali smrtd || 

Here KL. paratjtp^a, yathottaravisesa^id, sthityapohdbhydm are exact 
equivalents of KP. pmam paranif yathd purvarn visesanMayd and sthdpyate 
'pohyate vdpi respectively. 

KP. illustration 1 is taken from Navasahasikacaritam and illustration 2 
(to which KL. illustration 2 is not at all unlike) is from the Bhattikavya. 

Here we will also consider 

9. Vmma (KL. 7, 47—55 and 9, 45-47 ; KP. 10, 126-127). 

In its natural sequence it comes in both the works after Sara and be¬ 
fore MUita. I did not however consider it there, as it differs £481} from 
the other eight beginning with Parisathkhya, in so far as it is an darpkdra 
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with several varieties,—described by R. once under Vastavya and again 
under Atifeiya alarnkaras—dW of which have not been adopted in KP. The 
varieties, however, which are common to the two show as striking points 
of similarity as the other eight. Only the varieties which are common to 
both are here quoted. 

KP. variety 1 : ktmid yad ativaidharmym na sle^o ghafanamiyat | 
and Vftti to it dv^yor ^ymtavilak^ancttaya yad anupapadya mdinatctf- 
yaiva yogaff. | 

KL. 7, 49 asar/tbhdvyobhdvo vd abhidhdyate | which is to be taken in 
conjunction with KL. 7, 47 vaktd vighatayati kam api satftbmdham j 

The illustrations in both are formed with kva-kva. 

KP. variety 2 : kartuh kriydphddvdptir naiva ndrthMs ca yad bhavet j 

KL. 7, 54 : yatra kriydvipatter na bhaved eva kriydphalant tdvad \ 
kartur mcxrthas ca bhavet ... ] | 

KP. variety 3, 4 : gvmakriydbhydm kdryasya kdranasya gfimktiye | 
kramena ca viruddhe yat sa e^a vi^'tno matah |] 

KL. 9, 45 : kdryasya ca kdratjmya ca yatra virodhah pmasparatjfi 
guhayoh | tadvat kriyayor athavd .... 11 

Further as in KL, illustration 1 (9, 46) so in KP. illustration 3 ( = 
Navasiahasikacaritam) the properties of objects ‘"sword” and “fame” bear¬ 
ing the relation of cause and effect, are contradictory to each other. KP. 
illustration 4 = KL. illustration 2 (9, 47). 

These nine Alarpkaras with the exception of Vi§ama follow each other 
in the same order both in the KP. and KL. as may be easily verified by 
comparing the numbers indicating the order in which they appear in the 
two works quoted above ; further, there are no other Alaipkaras in the first 
part of the tenth Ullasa, which agree in wording so minutely with the cor¬ 
responding Alaipkaras in KL. A comparison of the analysis of these nine 
with those immediately preceding them should leave us in no doubt as to 
the difference of authorship of them respectively. 

The above Alaipkaras from 1—8 do not follow each other in KL. un¬ 
interruptedly in the same order. Rudrata mentions six more Alaipkaras bet¬ 
ween Parikara and Ekavali viz., Parivrtti, Vyatireka, Avasara (= KP. 
Udatta) and Hetu, Sufc§ma and Lesa (KL. 7, 77. 86, 82, 98, 100, 103)', 
which remain to be noticed. Of them the first three have been dealt with 
by Mammata himself in the “first” part of the tenth Ulliasa (KP. 10, 113, 
105, 115) and so do not come properly under our consideration here. In 
passing, however, it may be mentioned, that a comparison of the treatment 
of Parivrtti and Vyatireka in KL. and KP. offers a significant contrast to 
21a 
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the Alaipkaras just examined. In the definition of Parivrtti although 
Mammata does not bring us anything new which is not {482} there already 
in Rudrata’s definition, still the two definitions are uttoly unlike each other 
in wording. In Vyatireka, moreover, while quoting Rudrata’s own illustra¬ 
tion (7, 90) of this Alarnkara Mammafa points out that it has been wrong¬ 
ly classified by the former ; and in fact, in opposition to Rudrata, he main¬ 
tains that there can never be in good poetry a superiority (ddhikya) of the 
standard of comparison (Upamiana) over the object compared (Upameya). 
Further, he mentions sixteen varieties of Vyatireka against Rudrata’s four. 

Hetu, Suksma and Lesa form a characteristic group in the Alamkara- 
slastra. Bhamaha uncompromisingly rejects them^ ; Daodin, on the other 
hand, most emphatically claims great excellence for them*. Vamana and 
Udbhata do not mention any of the three. Rudrata again has all three, but 
his Suk^ma i^s different from that of his predecessors. In KP., Le4a is not 
mentioned at all, Hetu is explicitly denied, Suk§ma alone is recognised. As 
regards Suk$ma and Hetu the other author of the KP. shows the influence 
of M. R.'s Hetu has been identified by the former in the vrtti to Karapamala 
(10, 120) with Kavyalifiga ; but in doing so, he quotes R’s illustration'^ to 
Hetu and observes, so to say as an apology to R., that the verse (although 
it is no illustration of Hetu) deserve to rank as good poetry in so far as it 
contains a Komalanuprasa. In his treatment of Suk^ma both his definition 
and the VTtti show that our author borrows his material from Da^odin’s de¬ 
finition KD. 2, 260. KP. illustration 2 is in imitation of KD. 2, 261. This 
treatment of Hetu, Suk^ma and Lesa must be looked upon as a characteris¬ 
tic of the school to which M. belonged and be not allowed in any way to 
affect our conclusions with regard to the remaining Alamkaras. Here ends 
the list of the Vastava Arthalarnkaras of Rudrata from Parikara to the end 
of Adhyaya seven. 

To summarise the results of the foregoing analysis, taking our stand¬ 
point at R.’s Parikara all the remaining fourteen alatrikdras have been ac¬ 
counted for. Of these, eight follow each other in the same general order 
in both the works; the definitions of seven of them have been copied in KP. 
without any significant alteration ; three of them have not further been 
noticed in KP. as they are already dealt with in the first ” part of Ull^a 
10; three more, viz. : Hetu, Suk^ma and Le^a, have been treated admitted¬ 
ly differently. The different numberings of these in the two works depend 
chiefly on these very facts and on the addition of two other Alaipkaras, 
Vi^ma and Sama. Of these Vi^ama has already been noticed ; {483} Sama 


8 Cf. Bhamahalaipkara (Appendix VIII to Pratapanidraya&)bhusana ^ 
Trivedi BSS. LXV) 2, 86. 

* KSvyadanga (= KD.) 2, 235. 

* Cf. Section III of this paper (Heft IV). 
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appears for the first time in KP. and is there defined as the converse® of 
Vi§ama. 

Next come under our consideration the fifteen remaining Alaipkaras in 
K.P.—^ten of which are met with for the first time with Rudrata, two more 
(Vyajokti, Samadhi) for the first time in KP.---at least under these names. 
They are the following : Vyajokti, Asarpgati, Samiadhi, Adhika, Pratyanika, 
Samaraajia, Bhrlantimian, Pratipa, Sami^ya, Vi^esa, Tadguioa, Atadguoa, 
Vy&ghata, SaimsiT§ti, Saipkara. These Alarnkaras differ in the two works un¬ 
der consideration from the others earlier examined in so far as they do not 
fdllow each other in the same sequence in the two works; in KL. they are 
spread over AdhySyas 8 and 9 according as they are upameya or 
AtiSaya Alaupkiaras: on the other hand, in the KP. they are jum¬ 
bled together anyhow. It may, however, be noticed, that (1) nearly in 
every doubtful case our author mentions in the vjtti whether the Alaihkara 
in question is based on an upamd or an atihaya ; (2) that our author does 
not borrow wholesale from R. (as he did the Vastava Alarnkaras) but that 
he picks and chooses his material and often freely paraphrases R.’s expres¬ 
sions, It is, however, noteworthy that out of a total number of 18 new 
Alarnkaras introduced by the author of Kavyalarnkara in Adhyaya 8 and 9 
eleven find acceptance in this part of Ullasa 10 of KP. in more or less un¬ 
altered condition. 

Of the fifteen Alarhkaras above enumerated, four : Vyajokti, Samadhi, 
Atadgupa’ and SairpsT§ti are not known to R. ; Pratyanika, Pratipa, Vya- 
ghata are treated differently in KP. and KL. and Saipkara is considerably 
elaborated in KP. Out of the remaining, seven agree with each other in the 
two works very closely—sometimes even in wording. We will consider first 
these last seven following the order in which they occur in KP. 

10. Asamgati (KL. 9, 48-49; KP. 10, 124): 

KL. definition : 

vispaspe samakdlam kdrariam anyatra kdryam anyatm ! 

KP. definition : 

bhimadesatayd 'tyantam hdryakdra^bhutayoh | 
yugapad dharmayob khydtih H 

The samakdlam corresponds to yugapat, anyatra anyatra to bhinna- 
deiatayd, kdraruim .... kdryam to kdryakdranayoh. These are all the im¬ 
portant elements of the definitions. The vrttikdra observes that the Alaip- 
kSra is based on an atisaya, 

» In the younger AlaipfcaraiSastra, some new Alaipkaras were obtained by 
simply inverting the old ones; thus Sama is obviously the converse of Vii§ama, 
Atadgui>a otf Tadguipa ; more remotely Vinokti of Sahokti. 

7 Atadgwa is the converse of Tadguj;ia. See note 1, 
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[484} 11. Adhika (KL, 9, 28 ; KR 10, 128): 

KL. variety 2: 

yixtra *dhdre sumahcHy ddheyam ctvcsthitaifi tamyo'pi | 
atiricyate katham cit tad adhikam ... 11 

KR definition : 

mahator yon mahiydrjtsdv dsritdsrayayoh kramat ] 
aSr^yd^rayinau syatam tanutve'py adhikam tu yat || 

note the vftti, dtritam ddheyam | dirayah tadddhdrah- KP. illustration 

1 = KD. 2, 219 to Atisaya. 

12. Smarma (KiL. 8, 109. 110 ; KP. 10, 132): 

KL. definition : 

Wistu vise^atfi dfslivd pratipattd smarati yatra tatsadrsam | 
kdlS^tardnubhutam vastv anantaram ity adah smarmiam || 

KP. definition : 

yathd 'nubhavam arthasya dnte tat sadfse smjtik j smarati^arfi. 

Here, dr^tvd, dTste, smarati, smrth tatsadjsam, tatsadfse, kdldntard- 
nubhiitam, yathdnubhavmn form the parallel series in the two. 

13. Bhrdntimm (KL. 8, 87. 88; KP. 10, 132): 

KL. definition : 

arthavUe^ar/t pasyann avagacchad anyam eva tat sadrsam | 

KP. definition : 

anyasaifivit tat ttUyadarsane | 

ArthaviSe^am pa§yan and tatsadrsam avagacchet correspond to tulya- 
darsane, myascufivit. The terms, prdkaranika and aprdkarariika in the vftti 
show that the Alarpk&ra is based on an upamd and in fact the vrUikma 
expressly states that it is not an ati§<»ya : na ca e^a rupakarn prathamdtisa- 
yoktir vd. 

15. 14. Sdmdnya and Tadguna : 

To understand properly the relation of these we must examine the 
genesis of these Alaipkaras. These two figures run into each other very 
closely and they appear in the two works considerably mixed up. They 
were forcibly separated by Rudrata and although this separation is not 
accepted without reserve by our author, he betrays Rudrata’s influence quite 
distinctly. The older Alaipkara writers knew an Atisaya which was, the 
desire to depict some quality of the matter in hand (prastuta vastu) which 
surpasses the commonly acknowledged limits, cf. Dapdin, KD. 2, 214 : 

vivak^d yd viSe^asya lokasimdlivartinah | 
asdv atiiayoktih sydt alafftkdrottamd yathd jj 
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{435} to which the classical illustration was the description of the whiteness 
of the moon, which makes invisible the white-clad abhisarikas, with white 
garlands, anointed over with candana (KD. 2, 215). The same we meet 
with again in Vamana’s AlarpkarasutravTtti 4, 3. 10 : 

sambMvyadharmatadutkar^akalpand 'tisayoktih 1 

The illustration (which is very likely a quotation) plays on the same 
idea of the moonlight and abhisdrikds. Daiidin knows an ottisayopaaidt 
which he illustrates but does not define. It is based on the idea that (as 
an Ati^yokti) the upamana and the upameya would be utterly undistin- 
guishabld from each other, but for some accident or for some one trifling 
property, which is always present in the upamdna or the upameya, cf. KD. 
2, 22, where the moon is said to be different from the face only because the 
moon is to be seen in the sky and her face on herself. Rudrata, who has 
an atiiaya and an upamd but no atisayopa^nd, sees in Danidin’s illustitation 
to AtiSaya a state of things in which there is a description based on Atisaya 
of two objects, which when placed side by side are no longer distinguishable, 
the! same property being present in each (tadguna) ; while in Dajndin’s 
Atisayopamia he sees only an extreme similarity {sdmya) and no AtiSaya. 
In KP. we find that the KL. Tadgujna variety 1 (= Dandin's Atisaya) cor¬ 
responds to KP. Samianya illustration 1 and KL. Samya variety 2 (- 
Daodin’s Atisayopama) corresponds to KP. Samianya illustration 2 ; while 
KL. Tadguna variety 3, which is a new Alamkara takes in place in KP, as 
Tadguna. 

KL. Tad gum variety 1 (KL. 9, 22) : 

yasminn ekagundndrjt arthdndm yogalaksyarupmidm | 
satrisarge ndndtvam na lak$yatS( tadguna sa iti || 

KP. defines it as an aupamya alamkara (KP. 10, 134). 

KP. definition : 

prastutasya yad anyena gtmasdmyavivik^ayd | 
aikdtmyam badhyate yogdf tat sdmdnyam iti smjtam 1| 

R.*s illustration is an imitation of the old model and KP. illustration = 
Vamana’s illustration to the Sutra above quoted. Further cf. vrtti ; prastuta- 
tadanyayor anyundtiriktatyd nihaddham dhavalatvam ekatmahetub, ^ta eva 
pjrthagbhdvena na tayor upalak^cniam, which reminds us of R.’s definition : 
ekagtptdndm arthmdm ndndtvam lak^yate, 

KL. Sdmya variety 2 (KL. 8, 107) : 

sarvdkdtam yasminn ubhayor abhidhdtum anyathd sdmyam | 
upameyotkar^akaram kurvita vise^am anyat yat || 

is not further defined in KP.; but cf. illustration 2 to SamSnya and tlie 
prathamapratipannam abhedatfi na vyudasitum ut~[^S6^’SahaU 
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(„cannot do away with the antecedent apprehension of identity"'). It is 
an upama-atamkdra in both. 

The other Tadgutja defined by R. is faithfully copied, almost word for 
word, by M.'s successor. 

KL. Tadguj^ variety 2 (9, 24) : 

asammagur^am yasminn atibahalagunena vastund vastu [ 
sarifisr^taifi tadgumtdm dhatte 'nyas tadgu^h sa iti || 

KP. 10, 137 : 

svam utsrjya gut^tn yogdd atyujjvalagunasya yat [ 
vastu tadgunatdm eti bhanyate sa tu tadgunab jl 

Here we see that the KL., atibahalagunena corresponds to KIP. ujjvala-* 
guitasya, tadgunatdm e'ti to tadgunatdm dhatte and sam^fitam to yogdt. 

16. Vise$a (KL. 9, 5—10; KP. 10, 135 and 136): 

The three varieties of R. are identical with those in KP. 

KL. variety 1 definition : 

kirn cid avasyddheyam yasminn abhidheyate nirddhdram | 
tddfg upfllabhyatndnam vijneyo 'sou vise^a iti || 

KP. variety 1 definition : 

vind prasiddhanr ddhdram ddheyasya vyavasthitih 1 
KL. illustration = KP. illustration 1, 

KL. variety 2 definition : 

yatraikam anekasminn ddhdre vastu vidyamdnatayd | 
yugapad abhidhiyate ... 11 

KP. Variety 2 : 

ekdtmd yugapad vfttir ekasydnekagocard | 

KL. illustration embodies the same idea as KP. Prakrit illustration. 

KL. variety 3 : 

yatrdnyat kurvdno yugapat kdrydntaram ca kurvtta | 
kartum asakyam kartd vijneyo 'sou vise^o 'nyah || 

KP. variety 3 : 

anyat prakurvatafjL kdryam asakyasydnyavastunah ] 
tathaiva kdranam ceti ... 11 

Here the similarity does not need to be pointed out. In the vrtti the 
author paints out that this AlaimWara is based on an Ati&iya. 

There remain to be considered the three new Alamkaras Pratyanika, 
Pratipa and Vydghdta which occur both in KL. and KP. and which still are 
4ifferently treated by the two authors. Thd Pratyanlka and Pratipa of KP. 
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have indeed some similarities {[487]} with those of R.; but their treatment 
is widely divergent from that of the 16 Alamkaras above considered. In 
Pratyamka (KL. 8, 92. 93; KP. 10, 129) an angry opponent (in KL., the 
upamdna wishing to conquer the upameya; in KP. not the upamana at 
all) persecutes an innocent third party (in KL. any third party; in KP. the 
ally of the invincible offending party). In Pratipa both in KL. and KP. 
there is disparagement of the upifmdna ; but the result is arrived at, accord¬ 
ing to the two authors, in two different ways. In KL. (8, 70—78) the 
upameya is censured or pitied, as the case may be, on account of its com¬ 
parability with the upamdna which comparability is made possible only by 
the presence of some temporary flaw obscuring the excessive beauty of the 
upameya. On the other hand in KP. (10, 133) it is Pratipa, when the 
upflmdm is condemned as being useless, since the upameya is quite capable 
of serving its purpose or else when the upamdna is turned into an upameya, 
R.’s illustration garvam asatnvdhya etc. (8. 78) is indeed quoted in KP. as 
an example of the same figure ; but the author explains it in a slightly dif¬ 
ferent way if, as I take it, dUXavastha is a necessary condition in R.’s defi¬ 
nition. KP. has not „ duravastha " and he sees in the verse only the turn¬ 
ing of the lotus {upamdna) into an upameya which, according to him, con¬ 
stitutes its condemnation : upameyikaranam eva utpaldndm anddarah | The 
figure Vydghdta, which we meet for the first time in KL. and which is the 
last figure but one mentioned by R. (excluding, of course, the separate chap¬ 
ter on isle$a, which does not come here in consideration) is also the last one 
of the iSuddhalarrikiaras in KP. Beyond the! names, however, the two Alaip- 
karas have nothing in common. In KL. (9, 52. 53) it is Vyiaghata when 
a cause does not produce its [natural,] effect, even when not hindered by 
other causes—which would otherwise explain the absence of the effect follow¬ 
ing that cause. The underlying idea is an Atisaya. On the other hand in 
KP. (10, 138) there are two agents; and by the! very means by which one 
of them accomplishes an act, the other one undoes it. The underlying idea 
here is Virodha. The definition reads : 

yadyathd sddhitarn kendpy aparetjta tadanyathd | 

tathcdva yad vidhiyeta sa vydghdta iti smjtah I1 

In the Vrtti we find sddhitavastuvydhatihetutvdt vydghdtah, “ it is V. 
because it is the cause of the frustration of an end already achieved ” ; and 
in my opinion, Bhattoji quite rightly efxplains : kdryavaijdtye kdranavui- 
jaiyam prayojakam. I do not find any of these things in R.’s definition of 
V.; nor have I been able to identify the V. in KP. with any of R.’s Alaip- 
karas. 

We will now^ turn to the “first’* part of Ullasa 10 of KP. The most 
cursory comparison of the Kiarikas 87 to 118 of KP. together with the Vjtti 
to them with Adhylayas 7, 8, 9 of KL. in {[488} which R. deals with the cor- 
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responding Alarpkaras convinces us that though it would be quite incorrect 
to assume that Mammaita ignores Rudrata’s work altogether, still we are 
justified in saying that he did not take! the latter for his model. He lias 
indeed borrowed R.'s illustration®, and even adopted some of the Alairifcaras, 
which we meet for the first time with the author of KL.; but on.' the whole 
M. shows an individuality of treatment and even in the cases of the Alarp* 
karas, which arei directly borrowed from R.* we find them presented in KP. 
in a distinctly different garb. 

Rudrata was, so far as we at present can say, the first writer on Poetics 
who cat^orically classified all Alarnkaras so as to make them finally rest on 
a simple description of Vastu (Adhyiaya 7), or on an Upama (Adhyfiya 8), 
or an Atisaya (Adhy&ya 9) or a l§lei§a (Adhyaya 10). Thus there arises a 
series of parallel^ Alaipkaras sometimes bearing different names which are 
to be regardeU as vdstava or aupamya according as we look at them as 
implying a coordinate description of two different things which may have 
some common properties—and in that case it is a vdstava —or we consider 
it as a description of only one of the objects (i.e. the prastuta) to which the 
other with similar properties (i.e. the aprastuta) is compared. This craving 
after an almost mathematically precise analysis characterises the whole work 
KL. This is not the only instance in which R. forsakes the trodden path. 
In the KL. he introduces a row of new Alarplcaras and adds new varieties to 
tlie old ones; on the other hand, follows the older school and his woik 
betrays the influence of Udbhaita, who himself was a follower of Bh^naha. 
He treats KL. in no kindly spirit. When he quotes R., it is to show that he 
is wrong,with the single exception of the verse KL. 4, 32 which he quotes 
with approbation naming at the same time the author. Compare here the 
Alaipkara Samuccaya, which, as a Vastava Alaipkara, we meet for the first 
time with R. R. defines three varieties; M. accepts only two of them. In 
the Vrtti he specially mentions that those who try to make out that there is 
a third variety are wrong^i—^here he must have R.’s classification in mind, 
for the reason above mentioned—in so far as that variety is included in his 
first. That both the authors understand the first variety in the same sense 
follows from M.'s illustrations and Vrtti to them. M.’s definition is different 
fiom that of R. and it must be admitted that the former is better than the 
latter. R, defines Samuccaya, KL. 7-19 : 

yatraikatrmekam vastu param sydt sukhdvahddy evc^ ] 


^ I think there is no doubt about the fact that R. illustrated hi^ rules exclu¬ 
sively by examples composed by himself. See further on. 

» cf. Sahokti (KL. 7, 13—18 and 8, 99—102) ; Samuccaya (KL. 7, )19—22; 
and 8, 103. 104) ; S^ya (KL. 8, 105) and Tadgupa (KL. 9, 22—23) etc. 
cf. KP. 834. 838. Samuccaya; KP. 784 Vyatireka. 
cf. Section II of this article. 
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£489} M/s definition is (KP. 834): 

totsiddhihetav dikasmin yatrdnyat tatkaraip bhavet | 

This latter definition applies to R/s illustrations equally well. In each 
of the three illustrations : in 7, 20, kini atra vo hdsyapade mahad bhayam, 
in 7, 21, sukham idam etdvad, in 7, 22, astratvam adhasyan, from the pros- 
tutakarya of M. (see Vrtti) corresponding to katham nu virahah sodhavyaiji. 
Here we see that the definition^ although bringing no extraneous element, 
is worded differently from R/s definition. In variety 2(= KL. variety 3) 
M/s definition leaves out R.'s vyadhikarane and eVtasmin dese —which are 
two of the most important elements of R.'s definition and which in fact 
exactly define the points in which this variety differs from variety 1—^which 
virtually alters the Alairikara ; the Vrtti justifies the omission giving examples 
of Samuccaya which are not vyadhikarane or ekasmin dese. This typifies 
the cases of R.’s Alaipkaras which are borrowed directly by M. Now we 
will consider the six Alarpkiaras with which R. commences the seventh Adh- 
yaya : Sahokti, Jati, Yathasaipkhya, Bhava, Paryaya, Anumana (KL. 7, 
13-18, 30-33, 34—37, 38-41, 42—46, 56—63). They appear in KP. 
in the following order : Yathasarnkhya KP. 803 (then follow two other 
Alarnkaras); Svabhavokti = R.'s JMi KP. 814 (then one more) Sahokti 
KP. 817 (then follow seven others) Paryaya KP. 842 and Anumana KP. 
847. The wordings of these Alarpkaras in KP. and KL. with the exception 
of Yathasarnkhya offer the widest contrasts ; we may again notice here that 
even when M. does not add anything new to them, he does not simply para¬ 
phrase R.’s definition. I refer the reader further to the brilliant monogram 
” Beitrage zur alteren Geschichte des Alainkara^stra “ (Dissertation, Berlin 
1911) of my friend Dr. Johannes Nobel, in which he has exhaustively analys¬ 
ed the eight Alarpkaras : DIpaka and Tulyayogitia Vibhavana and Vi4e§okti, 
Aprastutapra^arpsia and Samiasokti, Nidarsana, and Arthantaranyasa follow¬ 
ing them successively as they appear with Bhamaha, Danidin, Vamana, Ud- 
bhata, Rudrata, Mammata and Ruyyaka and particularly to p. 75 where, 
with reference to M.’s treatment of Arthantaranyasa, he says : „ Ganz von 
Rudrata abhangig ist Mammata, was um so beachtenswerter ist, als er sonst 
wenig auf das Kavyalamkara Riicksicht nimmt “and in note 14 Sonst 
folgte Mammata meist Udbhata, wie wir bei den vorangehenden Unter- 
suchungen sahen “. 

From a consideration of these facts I consider I am justified in drawing 
the conclusion that although Mammata lies under obligation to Rudrata 
for a great many of his ideas, he has shown a distinctive individuality in 
the treatment of the ideas he has borrowed and that his work can in no sense 
of the words be called 9;^slavish imitation of Rudrata's KavySlariikara. 

In conclusion, I may mention a fact which by itself would £490} have 
been thoroughly iriconclysive, namely, that in the “second’' part of the 
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tenth Uliasa there have been borrowed six illustrations (out of a total number 
of 84) from the little known Kavya Navasiahasikacaritam^® while of the pre¬ 
ceding 518 illustrations there is not a single one which is traceable to that 
Kavya. 

In view of these facts taken all together, I think we are justified in 
assuming for true the tradition regarding the two authors of the Kavya- 
prajkS&i and I am inclined to think that the statement of the author of 
NidarSana agrees correctly to the very verse, as Parikara is just the hinge 
where the two parts are most likely to hd joined together. 


II.—A NOTE ON MAMMAJA’S SAMUCCAYA.* 

In the following it is intended to point out that a portion of the Vrtti to 
the definition of the Alaipkara Samuccaya, in the Kavyapraka^a, does not 
originate from either Mammata or Allata and that it must be regarded as 
a later interpolation. Mammata defines two varieties of Samuccaya. The 
definition of the first variety KP. 10. 116 runs as follows : 

Definition : 

tatsiddhihetav ekasmin yatrdnyat tatharam bhavet samucmyo 'sau | 
“When there is already one cause for its production (viz. of an effect) there 
are also others doing the same (i. e. producing the same effect) it is S.“. 

Vrtti : 

tasya prastutasya kdryasya ekasmin sddhake sthite sddhakdntardni yatra 
sarttbhavmii sa samuccayah | 

“ When, there being already present one cause of an effect in question other 
causes are present, it is S.”. 

^ Illustration 1. 

durvdrdhL smaramdrgmidh priyatamo dure mono 'tyutsukarft 
gadham prema navatn vayo 'tikathindb prdnah kularn nirmalam [ 
sMtvotfi dhoiryavirodhi manmathasuhjt kMalj, kjtdnto 'ksamo 
no sakhyai caturdlj, katham nu virahah sodhavya tithaift sathalj^ ||i 

“ Irresistible are Madana’s arrows; the beloved is at a distance; the heart 
is full of longing, love deep, age young, life painful, family stainless ; woman¬ 
hood is the reverse of firmness ; the Season is tfie friend of Madana ; Death 
is inexorable ; the friends are not shrewd ! How is this perfidious separation 

to be endured.”’ 


12 For this data I am dependent on the alphabetical index of the illustrations 
in the KP. at the end of JhalakIkara’s edition of the work, as the Mahakavya 
is a3 yet known only in MS. 

* (ZDMG 66. 533-43!, » Sarhgadharapaddhati 3753, 
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£534} Vjtii : 

ntfQ vitchdsdhctvofi sifddyQtt/iQxgc^a eva kurvctnti tadupari ptiydtwno- 
durasthityddi updttam [ 

‘‘ Here, Madana's arrows by themselves make the separation unbearable; 
over and above this (such other causes, as) the fact of the lover being away, 

etc. are mentioned.” 

Vrtti : 

e^a eva samuccayaJj^ sadyoge 'sadyoge sada&adyoge oa paryavasatUi na 
prthak lak^yate | tathd hi || 

“This same S. includes (that variety), where there is a sadyoga, asadyoga, 
and sadasadyoga and hence the latter is not separately defined by us; for 
instance ”. 


Illustration 2. 

kulam amalinam hhad^d murtir matih srutisdlini 
bhujahalam alarn sphitd lak^mth prabkutvam akharjL(fitam | 
prakftisubhagd hy etc bhafvd amtbhir ayarri jano 
vrajMi sutardm dmparjt rdjams ta eva tavdnkusdl} || 

“Family stainless, appearance noble, mind enriched with (the knowledge of) 
the kuti, strength of arms adequate, wealth abundant, lordship undivided; 
these conditions are naturally charming; though this one owing to them 
becomes conceited, these same, o king, are your goads (which keep you on 

the path of virtue).'’ 

Vrtti : 

atra tu satdrrt yogali | uktoddharan^ tv asatdtn yoga\i ((! 

“ In this there is a combination of good things {satdrn yogah) ; but in the 
example (first) mentioned there is a combination of bad things {asatam 
yogah):' 

Illustration 3. 

sasi divasadhusaro galitayauvmd kdmini 
saro vigatavdrijam mukham anak^cnarn svdkfteb | 
prabhur dhanapardyoj^ab satatadurgatah 'sajjanah 
nrpdngc^agatafjL khalo manasi sapta salydni me ||2) 

“ The moon pale during day, a woman who has lost her youth, a pond devoid 
of lotuses, the illiterate mouth of a handsome person, a patron who is entirely 
devoted to money, a good man always in difficulties, an evil man at a king’s 
court: these are the seven darts in my mind.” 

2 Bhartrhari's Niti6. 45 = Ind. Spr. 6434. This is the only occasion on which 
a verse from the Niti4. is quoted in the KP. 
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Vrtti : 

<itra sasini dhusare ialydntardmti sobhandsobhamyogah ) 

£535} Here the pale moon being already one dart, there are other darts 
as well ; thus there is a combination of good-bad things {sobhandiobhanayo- 

Samuccaya means a “ multitude ”, collection ”, “ heap ” ; the essence 
of the figure Samuccaya is a heap of causes all (in equal degree) leading 
to the same effect, which latter forms the theme {pmstutaknyd). Thus far 
it is clear enough. With the words na prthak lak^yate, the Vrttikara evi¬ 
dently wishes to justify the position of the Karik^ra in not admitting a 
further subdivision of a stf/-, asat-, and mdasat-Samuccaya on the ground of 
the latter variety being already included in the defined S. ; the following 
three verses apparently illustrate what “ others ” understand by those terms. 
It is essential for our investigation to determine precisely what these three 
terms mean or can be taken to mean, and as the Vlrttikara does not explain 
them any further, we will next see how the commentators interpret them. 

Govinda the best commentator of the KP. expresses himself thus : 

kulamiti j atra kulddindm samimidndm eva yogab j durvdrd ityddy 
uktoddharat^ smaramdrgatjMindm asammndndm \ sa^ti | atra sadasator 
yogab I durjmasydsattvdt sasyddindm sattvdt | etac cintyam | purvam dura- 
siMtyMivise^a^^na dhusaraivddind 'trdpy asamyaktmm iti. | 

(In the verse) kulam etc. | Here, there is a multitude of good things 
only such as kula etc. (viz., kula, murti, mati, which are good], honourable, 
desirable). | In the illustration (commencing with) durvdrdb, which has been 
mentioned, (there is a multitude) of bad things only, such as smaramdrga^a, 
etc. (viz., smaramargandb, utmkarn manab, navarn vayab, etc. which are all 
causes of pain, grief, etc.). In the verse sasi etc. | Here there is a combina¬ 
tion of good and bad things {sadmator yogob) | on account of the wicked¬ 
ness of the wicked man and the goodness of the moon etc. | this deserves 
consideration. | For as in the previous illustration {durvdrdb etc.) the “bad¬ 
ness” of the lover etc. results on account of (the attribute), “being at a 
distance” etc., so here also (the “badness” of the moon must follow) from 
the state of being dim during day,” 

The Prabha understands the last sentence in Govinda's Commentary in 
the same way as I do. There the commentary runs : 

cintyatve hetum dha | durvdrd ity uddhararie ity arthab | vise^ariendsa^ 
myaktvam ity anvayab | tatrdpi priyatamdsya sattvam eva durasthitivise^a- 
mna param asattvam | ihdpi svatab sundarasya iasino dhusar&tvenety asad- 
yaga evety arthab | 

NSfeojibhatta in his Udyota, after distinguishing the Alatrikara under 
consideration from Samadhi and Kavyalinga and explaining the illustrations 
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1 and 2 in detail thus commentates Govinda’s remark, atra sadasator . 

sattvat : 

idam cintyam | evam hi sahacmabhinnatd sydt | sarvatra vise^yasya 
sobhanatvafn vise^o^asydsobhanatvaifi ca pmkrdntam £536} iti bhagnapra- 
kramatd vd sydt | tasmdn nrpdngatpam asadyutam iti pdfho yuktah | sadasad 
iti ca karmadhdrayo yuktah \ 

“ This deserves consideration | Thus there will be “ Dissimilarity of the 
Associated’’ (sahacambhinnatd)^ I or there will be a “breach of the uni¬ 
formity of expression” (bhagnaprakramatva) inasmuch as everywhere 
(i.e. in all the cases except khda) the object qualified is “good”, and the 
attribute is “ bad ” | Hence it would be better to read mpanganam asadyutam 
I it is better to regard sadasat as a Karmadlwaya^ compound (santas ca te 
asantas oa, te^dufi yogaJp and interpret it* as Conjunction of things that are 
both good and bad) ” | 

Thus the Udyota points out that if with the Pradipa the compound 
sadasat were taken as a Dvandva, it would occasion the “ breach of uniform¬ 
ity”. He therefore proposes to take it as a Karmadharaya, both members 
of which are adjectives and interprets it as a combination of things which 
are both good and bad : good naturally, bad on account of some particular 
qualifying attribute. Further he points out that the illustrations 1 and 3 are 
really different, inasmuch as, in illustration 3 the objects which by them¬ 
selves are “ good ” are represented as being “ bad ”, while in illustration 1 the 
objects have no goodness at all in so far as they always are causes of pain 
to a woman in separation from her lover. Cf. also Prabha : 

durvdrdhi sasity anayoh kathani bheda iti cet ittham | durvdrd ity atra 
virahdsahimulayd priyatamddindm satdm apy asattvena vivak0 | iha tu 
sobhanasya sato dhusaratvddind asobhanatvam afnti vivaksd j 

What the Commentators then say is the following : We might under¬ 
stand sadyoga as that in which there is a combination of all “ good ” things 
—things desirable, praiseworthy ; asadyoga as that in which there is a combi¬ 
nation of all “ evil ” things ; and sadasadyoga as a combination of some 
things which are ‘"good”, pleasure-giving etc. together with other things 
which are “ bad ”, unpleasant etc. This is logically irreproachable ; but 

3 An example of Sahacarabhinnata is given in KP. 486 : 
sYutem buddhir vyasanena murkhatd madena ndrt salilena nmnagd | 
wiifl iasdnkena dhxHh samadhind nayena cdlamkriyate narendratd 1| 

Here excellent things such as sruta are combined with things dissimilar viz. 
vyasana etc. 

* Vi^e^aajobhayapada Karmadharaya. P. 2, 1, 57. vUe^ye^ bahulam, 

is quotcid by JihavakIkara in support. (?) 

22 
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unluckily it offends the canon of the Alaipkaraslastra and commits the fault 
of sahacarabhifmatd, apart from the fact that the illustrations do not whdly 
justify this interpretation. Thus illustration 2 should be a collection of all 
“ good things and we find accordingly that kulam amalinani bhadrd mur- 
lih etc. down to prabhutvam akhan^itam are all “good” things. Illustra¬ 
tion 3 should be a multitude of good objects and £537} bad objects as well. 
Tire objects mentioned are sasin, hdmim, saras, svdkrti, prabhu, sajjana and 
khala. It can be argued that the first six are “good” and the khala bad 
ipso facto ; therefore we have a combination of “ good ” and “ bad ” things ; 
but this solution fails altogether when we proceed to illustration 1 . That 
should be in accordance with our hypothesis a multitude of “bad” things 
only ; we might explain the durvdrdlp smaramdrganidk as being an unquali¬ 
fied misfortune and equally so the priyatamo dure, but we cannot rationally 
say that gd4hantpT^^^> navaifi va^ah, nirmalain kulam, stntvam and sakh- 
yah as being unconditionally “ bad ”. We see thus that our first hypothesis 
does not by any manner of means conform to the condition of the illustra¬ 
tions. The compound sadasadyoga, it is suggested, can, however, be treated 
as a Karmadharaya Compound and may be taken to mean a multitude 
of things which are by themselves “ good ” but which on account of some quali¬ 
fying attribute are “bad” {dharmaviie^asatnporkdd asobhandb). Then we 
have a more rational explanation of illustration 3 ; we have, for example, 
sQsin kdmim etc. “ good ” in themselves, “ bad ” on account of the particular 
circumstances with which they are accompanied. This explanation commits, 
however, the fault of the bhagnaprakramatva, in so far as while enumerat¬ 
ing things which are “ good ” by themselves and “ bad ” on account of some 
casual attending circumstance, we come suddenly to the khala who is “ bad ” 
in himself and can be only looked upon as being “ good ”, being at the royal 
court—at best not a very satisfying explanation. We proceed, however, to 
illustration 1 and we find that the villainous priyatama, preman, kula, which 
we had hypothesised as being “bad” are so, also in virtue of some casual 
attending circumstance; thus the principles exemplified in illustrations 1 and 
3 are identical. One way of getting over this difficulty has been already con¬ 
sidered in connection with Nagojibhatta; another one will be considered in 
connection with Ruyyaka. That the three verses are examples of Samuccaya 
and that they are already included under the definition of the same in the 
KP. is clear enough; what is not clear, and what the commentators have 
not been able to explain, is the fact, how either the terms, sadyoga etc. or 
the illustrations 1, 2, 3 are to be interpreted so as to fit each other. Mam- 
mata defines another variety of S., with regard to which we only need to 
consider the Vrtti: 

dhunoti cdsim tanute ca Jdrtim ityddeb kfpd^pdtfii ca bhavm rar^a- 
k^itau sasddhuvdddS ca surdb surdlaye ityddeS cd darSandd vyadhikara9^ ili 
ekasmin deSe iti ca na vdcyam | 
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“ It should not be said that (S. is possible only) when the substrata of the 
simultaneous actions are differait; nor (should it be said that it is poesiWe 
only) when the region is one and the same; for (such verses as) dhunoti 
etc., and krpdnopdojUh etc. are found.” 

In Ruyyaka’s Alamkarasarvasva the subject is dealt with on £538} the 
same lines as laid down in the KP.; all the five illustrations to the two 
varieties of S. are repeated by himi and with illustration 3 he has the same 
difficulty which we saw pointed out by Govinda. To the objection, that on 
the supposition that if the sadasadyoga were taken to mean a multitude of 
things which are good in themselves and bad only on account of the attend¬ 
ing circumstances, the illustration durvdrd^ and iasi cannot be differeii- 
tiated from each other, he replies: ‘‘(In ^aM) it is intended to re¬ 
present as bad those things which are good by themselves; while, in the 
other example, only such as are wholly bad; for this reason, in the one it is 
suimnarised with the words ‘‘there are the seven darts in my mind” on 
account of their causing pain to the mind even when they have entered the 
mind as objects of beauty; while in the other case, where the situation is 
summarised with the words, ‘‘how can it be endured”, it is intended to 
express the idea, that the objects from all points of view are bad ” ! 

This exposition is more brilliant than convincing; it is, however, quite 
clear that this interpretation was not in the mind of the Viltikara ; were it so, 
he would have himself mentioned it, as, to say the least of it, it is not very 
obvious. To make a rough guess at what the Vrttilcara did have in his mind 
I should say that he meant sadasat as a Dvandva Compound and under¬ 
stood it in the sense in which Govinda does. 

In passing, I may mention that Syiityadarpajja brings nothing new to 
the subject except some illustrations; the “ Sadasadycga ” is, however, illus¬ 
trated by the classical example from Bhartrhari, which we have already met 
with twice before. The same difficulties are encountered and the author’s ex¬ 
planations do not throw any more light on this perplexing question. 

Beginning with Mammata, we thus see, there is a uniformity in the 
treatment of the Samuccaya. Whether we take the Compound sadasat as 
a Dvandva or as a Karmadharaya the logical incongruency remains; and 
be it remembered, that this spurious variety is rejected in KP. not on account 
of any inherent contradiction which it involves, but on the ground, that it 
does not need a special mention, it being already included in the defined 
variety. The persistently uniform treatment of this subject after the pattern 
of the KP. by the younger writers on Alamkaraiastra suggests to us the fact 
that this is again one of those cases, where though a commentator did perhaps 
perceive a contradiction in the old teaching, he would not admit the contra¬ 
diction but would every time interpret it away—certainly without being 
convincing for us. I have for this reason intentionally considered in detail 
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the views of the various commentators, who have done their best to explain 
away this contradiction, but who did not possess the key to the solution 
of the puzzle, and who were not honest enough to admit its existence. 

£539} We will now follow the Alaapkara toi its source. We find, of the 
old AlaiTik^a writers neither Bhglmaha, Daiodin, Vamana nor Udbhata know 
the Vastava Samuccaya. It makes its appearance .first with Rudrata who 
has treated it exhaustively in Kavyalarrikara 7, 19—29. There we find the 
sadyoga, asadyoga, and sadasadyoga, as well as the vyadhikma^TM referred 
to towards the end of the V|tti on S. in KP. There is no doubt that the 
Harifcakara had adopted the new Alamkiara of Rudrata and that the Vrtti- 
kiara in his polemical remarks means to hit at Rudrata and Rudrata only. 
But there a surprise awaits us : Rudrata understands the three terms sad- 
yoga, asadyoga, sadasadyoga, quite differently from what the Vittifcara re¬ 
presents him to do; the difference is, in fact, so great that unless the latter 
intentionally intended to misrepresent Rudrata, we must assume that he 
had thoroughly misunderstood him ; so much so that it appears to me ques¬ 
tionable whether he knew of Rudrata's illustrations of the second variety of 
his S. at all. 

Rudrata’s definition and illustrations of S. 7, 19-29 are as follows : 

Defimtion : 

yatraikaWmekam vastu param sydt sukkdvahddy eva | 
jneyah samuccayo 'sau tredhdnyafi sadasator yogah || 

‘‘That is called Samuccaya where several pre-eminent objects, are (found) 
together which cause happiness etc. By the joining together of “ good'' and 
“bad” (objects), (we have) another, which is threefold. 

Illustrations : 

durgarri trikutarri parikhd payonidhih 
prabhur dasdyaJt subhatds ca rdk^asdh 1 
naro 'bhiyoktd sacivaik plavarngamaik 
kim atra vo hdsyapade mahad bhayam || 

“ The Trikuita mountain is the castle, the ocean is the moat, RSvalija is the 
lord, the Raki^asas are the soldiers, Man is the enemy with Monkeys for 
ministers; where is for you any great fear in this matter for lau^ter ? ” 

Next follow three verses which do not specially concern us here; and 
then a verse wh^ch Namis&dhu introduces with 


5 We can join “good” and “bad” objects in three ways: (1) two good 
objects together; (2) two bad objects together ; or (3) pairs of objects of which 
one is good and the other bad Cf. KL. 3, 23, where R. uses the dual Dvandva 
vyastasamaste for two vyasta varieties and one samasta variety. 
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atha ^tor yoga ^— 

sdmode madhu kusume jananayandnandane sudhd candre | 
kvacid api mpavati gurid jagati sumtafjt vidhdtur idem H 

{540} “ Honey is the fragrant bower, nectar in the moon, the delight of the 
eyes of the world. At least in some beautiful things there are virtues—that 
is well-ordained of the creator ! 

athdsatoT yogak — 

dlingitdh, kariraih samyas tapto^apdmsunicayena | 
maruto 'tikhard grl^me kim ato 'nyad abhadram asiu marau 

“ The Sami^ trees embraced by the (thorny) Karira creepers; the exces¬ 
sively sharp winds (mixed) with clouds of hot sandy dust! What can be 
more unwelcome than this in a desert in summer ? 

atha sadasator yogah — 

kamotavane^u tu$dro rupavUdsddisdlini^u jard | 
rammiA^v api duscaritam dhdtur lak^rms ca nlce^u || 

“ Snow amongst lotuses; old age in women possessing beauty, amorous 
charms etc. ; wealth with the mean : that is ill-ordained of the creator! ” 

In the first of the last three illustrations there is a samuepaya of (i) 
madhu and kusuma (ii) sudhd and candra ; in the second, of (i) karira and 
Sam and (ii) taptosap^jtsunicaya and nmuta; in the third of (i) kamala^ 
vana and tusdra; (ii) ramatfi and jard (iii) lak^m and nlca. These, with¬ 
out any eixtra distortion of the premises, resolve themselves into, 1. two 
pairs of “ good ” objects, 2. two pairs of “ bad ” objects, and 3. three pairs 
of objects, and in each pair one object is good ” and the other “ bad 

Rudrata’s Samuccaya 2 is nothing like that mentioned by the V|ttikara 
of KP. It is certainly different from Samuccaya 1 in so far as in 1 there is 
a single “ heap " and in 2 there is a double heap There is no question 
of “ thingswhich are “ good “ by themselves and “ bad “ on account of 
some qualifying circumstance''. Nami Sadhu in his Commentary to 7. 24 
has rightly observed : sdmodakusumddisu madhvddindni satdtji yogah : in 
this S. there is a union of two good things; and further on in 7. 25 miSrl- 
bhutdb* There is an actual mixture, combination, union. In “Sadyoga" 
there is a heap of pairs of good things; in asadyoga there is a heap of pairs 
of bad things, in sadasadyoga there is a heap of pairs of things, one of 
which is good and the other bad. This is a perfectly logical arrangement; 
and to any one who knows of Rudrata’s treatment of Yamaka and of his 
partiality for just such mathematical divisions, the explanation offers no 


® The Sanu trees are asat (unpleasant) because of their containing fire. Cf. 
Sakuntala (ed. Cappeller, p. 42, I 17) agnigarbhm Samim iva, 

22k 
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difficulty. It is indeed questionable whether this variety deserves to be speci¬ 
fically distinguished from the first variety—for it may be argued that if 
there be only a heap required, it may be a “ heap ” of single objects or of 
double objects;—^but not for the reasons appearing in the {541} Vftti in tlie 
K.P., because in the illustrations of the Vfttikara there is not the slightest 
trace of a reference to the “ double ” nature of the 2nd variety. The illustra- 
tiais 1, 2, 3 are illustrations of Rudrafa’s first variety and not of his second : 
tlie adi of sukhavahddi KL. 7, 19 includes duffkhavaha. 

Enough has been said in the earlier part of this paper to leave any doubt 
as to the fact that Mammata himself was thoroughly acquainted with 
Rudrata’s Kavyalaipkara. His successor Allafa we have seen is wholly 
dependent for his material on Rudrata’s work. So it is impossible for either 
of them to have made this mistake. Again, as it scarcely can be supposed 
that any one would wish maliciously to misrepresent the views of an anony¬ 
mous person, malice in this matter is out of question. Does not the solution 
rather lie in the supjposition that it is a case of simple misunderstanding: 
and that we ought to look upon the part of the Vjtti beginning with iathahi 
to hbhanaSobhamyogab as an interpolation—an interpolation by some one 
who only from hearsay knew of the existence of the varieties “ sad-, asad-, 
and sadasadyoga ” of another school of Rhetoric and nothing more; for the 
rest, howevefj the interpolator had depended upon his own fertile imagina¬ 
tion as to what they ought to be. This is, in any case, imaginable in the 
case of Rudrata’s work, which has remained unacknowledged and unhonoured 
by the younger school of Alarjikara writers. 

As the illustrations 1, 2, 3 in the Vrtti to the KP. have found their way 
in Ruyyaka’s Alaiipk&rasarvasva, (Kavyamala 35, p. 161, 162) the interpo¬ 
lation must be looked upon as being considerably old ; and if the fact of this 
interpolation be admitted, it will have one important consequence : we must 
allow enough elbowroom in the estimation of the chronological relationship 
between Mammata and Ruyyaka, respectively between Rudrafa and Ruyyaka, 
to make possible that, in the one case, such a significant interpolation in 
Mammata’s work and in the other, such an obvious misrepresentation of 
Rudrata’s work, should have been in Ruyyaka’s time an established fact. 


III.—ANOTHER CASE OF THE PRACTICE OF QUOTING NAMES 
MERELY HONORIS CAUSA 

Prof. Kielhorn in an article entitled “On the Jainendra Vyakarapa” 
{Ind, Ant. X. p. 75) pointed out that the names of the grammatical authori¬ 
ties mentioned in the Jainendra Grammar must not be looked upon as histo¬ 
rical data and in fact suggested that these names in all probatulity are wholly 
fictitious.' In a later volume of the same journal {Ind. Ant. XVI. p. 25) he 
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makes similar statements with regard to the S^atiayana Vyakaraioa, to quote 
his own words (ibid. p. 28). The names employed by him [iSakatayana] are 
given simply pujartham and they by no means prove that Sakatayana in the 
particular instances knew anything whatever of £542} the teachings of the 
scholars whom he mentions.” It appears that the practice of quoting names 
merely pujartham was followed even in later times and was not confined to 
the province of grammar alone. The facts to which I am referring are ad¬ 
mittedly not of such an assertive nature as those mentioned by Prof. Kiehorn, 
still the certainty in this case of their being false gives us a good opportunity 
of observing at leisure the danger of admitting too readily as historically true 
evidence of scattered facts, in particular, of the names of authors and autho¬ 
rities, such as occur loosely in commentaries, and which are not otherwise cor¬ 
roborated.^ 

The facts in question centre round the verse KP. 860 : 
aviralakamalavikdsah sakaldliniadas ca kokildnmdah 1 
ramyo 'yam eti samprati lokotkmthdkarah kdlah |1 

quoted in the Yrtti to the KaraiiiLamilia together with the following portion of 
the Vftti : 

ity (Mra kdvyarupatdm komaldnuprdsamahimnaiva ^amdmmskur na 
punar hetvalamkdrakalpartatayeti pmvoktakdvyalingam eva hetuh || 

** It is only on account of the Komalanupriasa in this verse that its nature 
of a Kavya is prescribed by tradition, and not on account of the presence of 
the Alarnkara Hetu. Hetu is in no way different from the aforementioned 
Kavyalifiga.’’’ 

From this alone if we knew nothing more about the verse, we might be 
led to conclude that it is an ” old ” ® verse, which in the opinion of some 
rhetoricians contains the Alaipkara Hetu, but which in the opinion of the 
author of the KP. contains no such AlaipWara ; however that may be, the 
Vrttik^a seems to say, the reputation of the verse as good poetry is left un¬ 
damaged, it being not wholly without some Alaipkara. This fact is taken in 
connection with the remark of SarabodhinI—one of the older commentaries 
on the KP. 


7 In the article, entitled “ Rudrata und Rudrabhatta ” ZDMG, 42, p. 426 
Prof. Jacobi pleads : ” Nun weiss man aber, was auf die Autoritat diesser Schrift- 
steller [der Kompilatoren und Kommentatoren] zu geben ist; da sie keinen literar- 
historischen Sinn haben, so nennen sie ihre Autoren ohne angstiliche Priifung, meist 
so wie sie es in ihrer Vorlage fanden, Daher wird nicht selten derselbe Vers ganz 
verschiedenen Dichtem zugeschrieben, Wie geringeres Gewicht hat dabei die Ver- 
wedislung zweier so ^nlicher Namen wie Rudrata und Rudrabhatta ! ” This is a 
case in point, and I must say I fully concur with Prof. Jacobi in treating such evi¬ 
dence as not conclusive. 

8 e.g. the half verse, gato 'stam arko bhdtlndur ymti v^ya pak^maft |, BhS- 
mahialaipkiara 2, 87, and Kavyadai^a 2, 244, 
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vastutas tv 4iviralakamalavikdsa ityadku vaicitryam anubhavasiddham 
evety Udbhaiddimatmfi samtcinam eveti navtndb |, leads us to believe that this 
verse or probably a similar verse was known to U.; at any rate, we may justly 
conclude, we are on safe ground in assuming that U. at least (amongst others) 
looked upon the Alarpkara Hetu as a legitimate independent AlaipkHra. £543} 
Probably d^)ending upon the Sarabodhini, Govinda—the author of the Pradipa 
to the KP.—boldly ascribes the half verse immediately preceding the verse 
above quoted, KP. 859 : 

hetumatd saha hetor abhidhdnam abhedato hetub | 
to Udbhata with the words : 

uktas cdyatn Bhattodbhafena hetumatd saha hetor . 

Another Commentator MaheSa Candra Nyiayaratna in his Calcutta edition 
(<1866) of the KP. going back on a good tradition — the same old tradition 
—also attributes the verse to Udbhata*^. The youngest commentator, the 
author of the Bombay Sanskrit Series Edition (1901) remains true to the 
tradition and further drags in the name of Bhamaha^^. Now Bhamaha ex¬ 
plicitly disavows the existence of the Alarnkara Hetu as we saw above 
(p. 482) ; and in spite of the overwhelming evidence of a succession of Com- 
mentators it is highly improbable that Udbhata — the Commentator and 
follower of Bhamaha — defined any Hetu ; it is certainly not included in the 
work of his Udbhatalamkarasarngraha, which is preserved for us. It is 
equally impossible that either Bhamaha or Udbhata could have expressed 
an opinion as to what Alarnkara the verse should contain ; because the half- 
verse hetumatd etc. is Rudrata's Definition (KL. 7, 82) and avirala etc. is 
also his Illustration^^ KL. 7, 83 of the Alarpkara Hetu. The mention of the 
names UdWiata and Bhamaha by the Commentators is merely pujdrtham. 

Supplementary note. 

As the first section of this article (Heft III, p. 477—-490) had to be 


® At p. 328 his comment on hetvalaTftkara in the Vrtti to KP. i$, Bhaftod- 
bhatt^pradariitah. 

KP. 860 (Commentary 1, 3), pracam hhdmahddindm _ and further on 

1. 18 Bhdmak&daya iti ie^ah. 

As Rudrata illustrated his rules by verses of his own composition [—cf. 
Introduction, p. IL Rudrata’s Crhf?Sratilaka ed. Pischel. I must here add that 
with Prof. jAioOBi (WZKM II) I firmly disbelieve in the alleged identity of Rud- 
rata and Rudrabhatta, postulated by Prof. Pischel ; nevertheless most of what 
Prof. Pischel tells us in his Introduction, about Rudrata, the author of the Srngara- 
tilaka^ is true not of Rudra, but of Rudrata, the author of Kiavyalaipk§ra .—] it is 
utterly improbable that the verse in question is an * old' verse, as one might be led 
to imagine from the remaiks of Allata in the Vftti. I cannot explain why Allata, 
who must have known the source of the verse perfectly well, refers to it in such 
ambiguous terms. 
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printed from the second proof for, correction a few errors of print could not 
be avoided. Please make the following corrections: 

p. 479, 1. 29 read, samjayeta for sami&yet, 1. 35, uttara'^ for uttara'^, and 
‘Smvatfad for “iravmat; p. 484, 1.19, Bhrantimat for Bhrantiraan ; p. 485, 
1. 37, ekatmalff" for ekSUmdt ; and p. 480, 1. 35, p. 481, 1. 24, p. 490, 1. 3, 
Navasahasahka” for Navasahasika*. 

Some minor errors of spelling in the English of the text are left here un¬ 
noticed. 


THE SATAVAHANAS* 

I am bound to form and express an opinion on the issues raised in the 
article “ The Home of the (Satavahanas ” published in a recent number of 
the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society (Bangalore), vol. 13, pp. 591 ff., 
in which the author, Mr, T. N. Subramaniam of Kumibakonam, dtes and 
criticizes a certain theory regarding the home of the so-called Andhra kings 
which, I believe, I was the first to formulate. In 1919 I published a short 
article in the first issue (pp. 21-42) of the Annals of the Bhandarkar Insti¬ 
tute, drawing attention to certain prevailing misconceptions about the Sata- 
vahanas. This article is the subject of Mr. Subramaniam’s criticism. While 
admitting the validity of my main contention that the Satavahanas are not 
Andhras and that their original home was not Andhrade^a, he takes exception 
to certain statements in the body of the article which, according to him, 
contradict the main thesis. It is not my intention to gO into details and to 
take up space which can probably be ill spared. I shall content myself with 
correcting the erroneous impression created by Mr. Subramaniam’s note, 
which in part misquotes my words and misrepresents my views. 

I have nowheire asserted that “ the Satav&hanas have to be looked upon 
as belonging to the tribe of the Andhras,” as Mr. Subramaniam appears to 
tliink (op. dt. p. 592). That is only one of the alternatives! considered and 
rejected by me. Assuming for the sake of argument that the Purajpc view 
is correct, I wrote ; “If" (in order to reconcile the PhrSinic statement with 
our condusion)^—“ If.. .the Satavahanas have to be looked upon as belong¬ 
ing to the tribe of the Andhras, then ” certain consequences will follow (ABI. 
1, 41). Further on in the course of the samd paragraph I reject the alter¬ 
native proposed as untenable, concluding the paragraph with the words: 
“There is nothing improbable in the assumption that the founders of the 
SatavShana dynasty were originally the vassals of the Andhra sovereigns, 
of whom it may, with assurance, be affirmed that at or about the time of 
the rise of the SBtavBhanas they were the most powerful potentates in the 
Deccan.” 


» [JBBRAS, New Series 1. 160-61; QJMS 13. 776-7). 
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{161} I must frankly admit, however, that the wording of the last 
paragraph of my article in question is rather abstruse and apt to confuse and 
mislead a casual reader. I welcome therefore this opportunity to restate my 
old views more lucidly as follows. I hold : (1) that no cogent reaswj 
having been shown for connecting the early Satavahana kings with the 
Andhrade§a, their activity should be regarded as restricted to the western 
and south-western pprtion of the Deccan plateau ; only later kings of this 
dynasty extended their siway eastwards, so that subsequently even the Andhra- 
de§a was included in the SatavShana dominions; the Satavahana migration 
was fram the west to the east ; (2) that the Satavi^anas are different from, 
and should not be confused with, the Andhras mentioned in Greek and 
Chinese chronicles; (3) that the home (or the early habitat) of the Sata- 
viihanas is to be looked for on the western side of the peninsula and is 
perhaps to be located in the province then known as Satavahani-hara—a 
province of which the situation is unknown or uncertain. 

I see at present no reason to alter my views regarding the date of the 
Myakadoni inscription, and I am not prepared to accept the date proposed 
for it by Mr. Subramaniam. I will admit, however, that Mr. Subramaniam 
has offered a very happy explanation of the Purajijic anomaly. He points 
out that even the oldest Puraijas are not older than the third century A.D. 
Thus at the period when the earliest Puraipas were compiled, the Satavahanas 
had been established firmly, for over a century, as a paramount power 
in the Andhradesa. Moreover it is highly probable that about that period 
they had been relieved of their possessions in the! west. The Puraiijic chro¬ 
niclers thus knew the Satavahanas only as rulers of the Andhradesa, and 
probably mistook them for Andhras. This explanation is much simpler and 
more satisfactory, on the whole, than those I have offered in my article. 

V. S. SUKTHANKAR. 


A(N ASSYRIAN TABLET FOUND IN BOMBAY* 

The Assyrian clay tablet here presented was discovered in the storeroom 
of a house in Girgaum, one of the wards of the city {143} of Bombay. 
Through my friend. Dr. Robert Zimmerman, S. J., Professor of Indie Philo¬ 
logy in St. Xavier’s College, BonAay, it came into my hands. I recently 
had the owxxtunity to announce the discovery before the Oriental Qub 
of New York, and at Dr. J. B. Nies’s sug^stion the tablet was placed in 
Dr. C. E. Keiser’s hands for decipherment. His reading follows. Dr. Reiser 
notes that of the two women sold by -zgr-uktn one was his slave and the 
other his daui^ter; the sihi and paquiramu officers who are always men- 


• [/AOS 40. 142-4], 
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tioned in these slave contracts apparently gave over the document guarantee¬ 
ing ownership. I may add that it is not known how the relic reached India. 

Transliteration. 

Obverse 

1 .-zer-ukin apil su §a "^samas-Stir ina hu-ud llb-bi-su 

[‘A] -sar-si-i-blti u %a-biti.p§n-kalam-ma-lu-mur-as su 
. . . -su a-na 16 siqlu kaspu a-na simi ha-ri-is a-na 
. . . -la (? )-a apil-§u sa ”‘‘Nabfl-z€r-ukrn apil “E-gi-bi id-din 
5. [bu-ut] si-hi-i pa-qir-ra-nu sa 'A-Sar-si-i-biti 

[h *In] a-biti-pan-kalam-ma-lu-mur-su m&rtu-su la-ta-nu-su 
.... -zer-ukin na-si ina a4a-bi sa *Ku-ut-ta-a assati-su 

.apil-§u sa “Sil-la-a 

.““^Naba nadin-sum 

Reverse 

10 .-tu 

.[apil]-susa '"'•Lugal-marad-da-ni 

.ut sa ™Ba-di-ilu 

.Gmu 22 ''«" 

14. sattu 2 *'“ '"^Naba-kudurri-usur Sar BSbili''’. 

Translation. 

. -zer-ukin, son of Shamash-etir, in the joy of his heart [i.e. of his 
own free will] Asharshi-biti and Ina-biti-pan-kalammalumurashshu his . . . 
for 16 shekels of silver, for a fixed price, to . . la, son of Nabfi zer-ukin, son 
of Egibi, gave (i. e. sold). (The document of) the siht (and paqirranu 
officers, which (was taken out over) Asharshi-biti (and) Ina-blti-pan-lumur- 
shu his daughter (and) his slave, . . . -zer-ukin bears. In the presence 
of Kfitta his wife. (Witnesses).son of $ilia ;.NabhO- 


nadin-shum;.-tu ;.son of Lugal-marad-£l44}-dani; 

.of Badi-ilu.month Shebet, day 22, year 2 of Nebucha- 


dressar, king of Babylon. 

V. S. SUKTHANKAR 


*'CHARUDATTAA FRAGMENT* 

Pandit Ganapati Sastri of Travancore, to whose indefatigable industry 
we owe the discovery and publication of the drama Chdrudatta of Bhasa,® 
takes evidently for granted that the four Acts of the play published by him 


MQJMS 1919.) 

* The CMrudatta of KrSsa edited with notes by T. Ganapati SSstr! (= Tri¬ 
vandrum Sanskrit Series No. XXXIX), Trivandrum, 1914. 
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form a drama complete in itself. Indeed, the assumption is not entirely 
groundless; for, one of the manuscripts upon which the play published by 
Ganapati Sastri is based, does conclude with the words : avasitam Charudat- 
tarn, (‘here ends the Chdrudatta'), which is a clear indication that the play 
should end there. But the other manuscript (MS. Kh. of Ganapati Sastri) 
contains no such words—a significant difference which clearly needs some 
explanation. The MS. Kh. is, moreover, as the editor himself tells us in the 
preface (p. i), comparatively free from errors.^ This ought to have roused 
the su^cions of the learned Pandit, but it apparently did not do so. He 
unhesitatingly follows the MS. K. and assumes that the drama ends with 
the fourth Act. 

The absence of the words avasitam Ckdrudattam, or other words of like 
meaning is perhaps, after all, not a matter of much consequence. Their omis¬ 
sion may be ascribed to the carelessness of the scribe. Yet another omission 
in the manuscripts under reference, namely, that of the Bharata-vdkyOi, or 
the benedictory stanza, found at the end of most of the dramas of Bhasa, 
is undoubtedly of a more serious nature. Neither of the manuscripts con¬ 
tains any such verse. But it may be urged that the absence of the Bharata- 
vdkya (as of the word avasita) cannot by itself prove that there are more 
Acts to follow. For it is easily imaginable that the benedictory stanza, which 
naturally stands at the fag end of the drama, may have been at first omitted 
by careless copyists and then entirely lost. Against this latter assumption, 
however, may be supported a number of arguments which tend to prove tlie 
theory advanced in this article, namely, that our Chdrudatta is a fragment; 
and these we shall now briefly discuss. 

Even a casual reader of the play will notice that the events narrated in 
the four Acts before us are of a very humdrum character and are deficient 
in the organic connection between Character and Plot, wanting in that attempt 
at grouping round a passion which is natural to a love-drama. In the first 
Act, Vasantaseira, in order to escape from the undesirable advances of ISakara 
and VHaj, takes belter in Chirudatta’s house, and utilises the pursuit as a 
very plausible excuse for leaving with Charudatta for safe-keeifing the orna¬ 
mental which she is wearing. In the second Act, Samvahaka (Charudatta’s 
former shampooer, since discharged), is rescued, first, through Vasantasena's 
generosity from the clutches of his clamorous creditprs, and then, by her 
s&vant from the tusks of an infuriated elephant. In the third Act, the orna¬ 
ments which were depDsited by Vasantasenla with the hero of the play are 
stolen by Sajjalaka (the impecunious lover of Vasanfasenfi’s maidservant), 
whereupon Charudatta’s wife (a minor character) noUy sacrifices a very 
valuable heirloom belonging to her in order to rdpay Ch&mdatta’s debt of 


® It may be added that many readings of Kh. which have been relegated to 
the footnotes by the editors deserve to be adopted in the text. 
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honour. All this is very interestingly told ; but the main story—the love 
romance of Vasantasenla and Charudatta—does not advance any further in 
either of the last two Acts. And in the text before us there remains only one 
more Act In this last Act, Vasantasenia, who has overheard the confession 
of the thief who has stolen her ornaments, accepts from Maitreya, with a 
degree of nonchalance, a necklace said to be worth a hundred thousand ” 
as a compiensation for the loss of a few ornaments which, she is told, liave 
been lost by Chlarudatta in gambling. Only in the concluding words of this 
Act is there any indication that the lovers meet once again : there Vasanta- 
sena signifies her intention of taking the necklace back to Charudatta, which, 
as the drama stands, remains merely an intention. 

What should one think of a drama which ends in this fa^iion ? There 
is no unity in the plot. Nowhere does the action reach a climax, as it does, 
for instance, in the eighth Act of the Mrchchakatika, in which Sakiara 
attempts to strangle the heroine, and, having all but killed her leaves her 
living in the royal park overcome by a heavy stupor, or in the ninth Act, 
where the virtuous Chirudatta is accused and convicted of the groundless 
charge of the murder of his own paramour. If, therefore, the Chdrudatia 
is to be looked upon as a work worthy of the pen of the author of the 
SvapnorVasavadatta and the Pratijnd-Yaugandhardyatfa, it must be assum¬ 
ed that the later Acts of the play which yet remain to be discovered complete 
with a worthy denouement that which was so well begun here. 

It was mentioned above that the concluding words of Vasantasenla ex¬ 
press her intention of going to Charudatta with the precious necklace given 
by him as a compensation for her lost ornaments. The reader naturally 
wants to know what Vasantasenla is going to do and say when she meets her 
lover ; he is curious about the attitude of Charudatta towards her, about 
any dramatic situation arising out of this, apparently limitless passion, 
things which are far more important than all the interludes connected with 
Sajjalaka and Samvahaka, which fill the second, third, and fourth Acts of 
the drama. Indeed, her acceptance of this priceless necklace would, by itself, 
be a puerile and reprehensible act and imply excessive meanness on her part 
She says as much (p. 81) : 

dhik-khu goi^idbhdvam | luddhatti* mam tuladu 
C Alas, my being a courtesan! He considers me avaricious.’ ) 

She finds hersdf, however, on the horns of a dilemmai, and therefore adds: 
fdi m padichchhe so evva doso hhavissadi. 

(* Should I not accept it, even then there will be trouble.*) 

* Text luddhatti. In the text tia is written for na and la for la, and inter¬ 
vocalic ya omitted in the Prakrit posteages throughout. 
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How she gets over the difiknilty is a problem that surely cannot be left 
entirely to the ingenuity of the reader to solve, as Pandit Ganapati Sastri 
would have us believe. It may be added that the words of the Cheti (p. 
69 ).: 

edcnh pwja ahhisaridsahdabhud^ diiddinam 

(‘ And now there is gathering an untimely storm, the ally of the woman 
going to meet her lover.*) 

lead us to anticipate a development of the situation somewhat in the manner 
of the fifth Act of the Mfiichchkakatika which anticipation, if the Chdru- 
datta were to end with the fourth Act, would be frustrated. 

One more point deserves to be mentioned here. The very last words of 
Vasantasena, addressed to her maid, (p. 86) : 

haddse md hu vad4hdvehi 
(Oh you stupid, donT be so pitffed up with pride.*) 

may be taken to mean that she is not so very confident about the success of 
her mission, and to hint dimly at some complications about to be introduced. 
Indeed, the course of true love never runs smooth. 

Let us for a moment, turn to the three dmracters Sakata, SajjaJaka, and 
Sarhvlahaka, and see what they have to tell us with regard to the point at 
issue. 

In the first place, let us inquire for what purpose this figure of Sak^a, 
the brother-in-law of the King, was introduced into the play. Surely not 
merely for affording Vasantasena the excuse for taking shelter in Charudatta*s 
house ; for, that is the only purpose he now serves in the Chdrudatta. If so, 
any ordinary swashbuckler would have served the author’s purpose equally 
well. Charudatta’s rival need not have been rdjasydlaka, who is not only 
a very important personage by virtue of his kinship with the king, but also 
one capable of much evil. Moreover, what about his dread threat (p. 24 ff) : 

nadaidtthid Vasanchasenid vdma ... ,tQva gdhampavitthd | id suve 
myyddidavvd md ddva tava, a mama a ddlut^o khoho hoditti va4ua 
mdliia idam cha bhat^dhi md ddHeputta vardvadagaiappavitfam 
via muiakandam stsakavdlam madamaddiiiani 

C* * A dancing girl called Vasantasena... .went into your house. See that 
you restore her to-morrow. Or else there will be a dreadful busit-up between 
you and me.*’ Manikin, my good sir, tdl him this also : “ Or else, you son 
of a strumpet, 1*11 chew the skull of ycnir head like a bulbous root caught in 
the gullet of a pigeon * **.) 

In the four Acts before us, we hear nothing more about this ddlf/in^o khoho 
Cdreadful bust-up*) threatened by the rdj^ydlaka. Was this threat then 
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held out in vain? In the fourth and last Act, moreover, we are told that 
Sakara sends his carriage to fetch Vasantasena, which clearly indicates that 
his passion for her had not in the least abated. The indignant refusal of 
Vasantasena very pertinently raises the curiosity of the reader to know what 
further steps Sakara takes to press his suit and to gain possession of Vasanta- 
sena*s heart or at least of her person. 

The second character alluded to above is Sajjalaka. This character does 
indeed serve to introduce a very amusing scene in the third Act, but his 
role cannot surely end there. Despite his profession, which he reluctantly 
pursues, he has noble instincts : and one does fed that he ought to step in 
once again in order to repay the deep obligation under which he is laid in 
consequence of the magnanimity of Vasantasena not only in overlooking the 
theft of her ornaments (for which she had, in truth, reason to be thankful), 
but also in emancipating of her own accord her slave girl and his sweet-heart, 
and thus fulfilling Sajjalaka’s heart’s desire. It is true that neither manus¬ 
cript of the Chdrudatta, which we have before us, contains any reference to 
the Aryaka and Plalaka of the Mfichchhakatika whose names are introduced 
for the first time in the fourth Act of the! play in the interlude immediately 
following upon the interviews of iSarvilaka (the Sajjalaka of the Chmudatta) 
with Vasantasena. But these characters are not essential to the main love 
story. And we can only surmise that if these individuals were not introduced 
by Bhasa at a later stage of the drama, he must have made Sajjalaka show 
his gratitude to Vasantasena in a way different from the one in which ISarvi- 
laka shows it in the Mjichchhakatika. But liis words (p. 85) : bholi kadd 
khalv asyafp ptatikartavyam bhavishyati (‘Oh, when shall I be able to repay 
her! ’) lead us emphatically to anticipate his re-entry later in the course of 
the play. 

Thirdly and lastly, Samvahaka has likewise been placed under an obli¬ 
gation by Vasantasena, and in the Charudatta he leaves her presence almost 
without saying a word of thanks in return. It is, therefore, to be! expected 
that he returns once more to pay off his debt of gratitude to the heroine; 
and, I am persuaded that the words of Vasantasena (p. 44) gachchhadu 
ajjo^ p^fj^amscRnm (‘Go, Sir, au revoir!') contain a distinct indication of 
the intention of the author to reintroduce the character at a later stage of 
the drama. 

I believe these facts justify us in concluding that our Charudatta is 
only a fragment. Whether the drama was in point of fact ever completed, 
or whether its author left it in a fragmentary condition are! questions which 
caiuiot be decided from the material at hand. The above facts entitle us only 
to conclude that the story is ‘to be continued.’ It is incrediWe that the 


® Text ayyo. See Pischel, Crammatik der PrakriUSprachen, para 284, 
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denouement of the love episode which is the essence of the plot of the Chdru- 
datta, the central point around which all the incidents ought to be grouped, 
should find no place in a play which is replete with many delicate touches, 
and which, but for this blemish, bears the unmistakable stamp of being the 
product of a master mind. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that the chief motifs which are 
necessary to complete the dramatic episode, and which are indispensable in 
tlic drama are the following : rendezvous of Vasantasena and Charudatta : 
Charudatta's being falsely accused of a crime committed by some one else 
(presumably iSakara) as foreshadowed in his melancholy reflection (p. 10) : 

pdpam karma cha yat pftrair apt kritam tat tasya sambhdvyate : 

(‘ And sinful deeds that others do are counted to him also.’) ; 

vindication of Charudatta’s character; final union of Vasantasena and 
Chlarudatta. We know how these incidents have been treated by Sudraka, 
but we must await another fortunate discovery which will reveal to us how 
tliese self-same motifs were handled by Bhasa, and how the denouement was 
worked out by him. 


CURIOSITIES OF HINDU EPIGRAPHY* 

The corpus inscriptionum Indicarum, which even thirty years ago was 
a negligible quantity, is to-day—thanks to the energy with which the 
laborious task of exploration and elucidation has been perseveringly pushed 
forward by a generation of enthusiastic workers—an opus of voluminous 
proporticMis. Extremely numerous and remarkably instructive are the in- 
scriptional remains of Ancient India which have in recent times been 
unearthed and examined. The themes with which these inscriptions deal are 
as varied as the languages in which they are written and the materials on 
which they are engraved. Though not so ancient as the Egyptian, or the 
Assyrian, or even the Greek inscriptions, they possess an interest and 
importance which is peculiar to themselves. For, almost the whole of our 
authentic knowledge of the historical period of Ancient and Mediaeval India 
is derived—^principally, if not solely—from inscriptional data. Some records 
are devoted to the propagation of religion and morality : others are merely 
vainglorious recitals of conquests and victories. Some are title-deeds of real 
property, records of the carrying out of public works, compacts of political 
alliance : others contain certificates of the right to duties, taxes, fees, and 
other privileges!, fiscal details, particulars of local self-government, etc., etc. 
Each of these themes could be made the subject of an independent thesis. 
Yet it is not with a view to evaluate this material, nor with the aim of 


*lThe Asian Review 1920 725-27; 857-60J. 
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solving any of the riddles which these records present, nor in fact for any 
other purely scholarly purpose, that this article is written. A learned 
dissertation would attract the attention, at best, of a very restricted circle 
of the emidite. The intention of the writer is to appeal to a much wider 
group of readers, and to bring to popular notice, in a series of articles, a 
topic of absorbing interest which has hitherto been regarded as the preserve 
of the savant. This article, which is the first of the series, contains brief 
notes on about a dozen inscriptions such as distinguish themselves from the 
rest of the ponderous mass of Hindu epigraphic documents by striking 
peculiarity, such as contain some element of ordinary, popular interest, 
{726}—in fact, such as are just curiosities and nothing more. 

An inscription of unusual value, both on account of its age and its 
historic associations, is the dedication of an urn containing the relics of the 
Buddha, which was exhumed about a quarter of a century ago on an ancient 
and historic site in North India. The inscription which is held by some 
to be the oldest epigraphic document discovered upto the present in India, 
may date back to the fifth century before Christ. The reliquary on which 
the dedication is engraved was excavated in 1897 from a very ancient memo¬ 
rial mound at Piprava, a village situated on the confines of Nepal. These 
relic urns of the Buddhist times, of which by the way quite a number have 
been excavated in various parts of India within recent years, contain 
besides the relic itself quite a collection of miscellaneous objects deposited 
in them by friends and relatives of the deceased. Here is a list of such 
votive offerings : ornaments in gold, flat pieces of gold stamped with figures 
of human beings or animals; flowers, both in gold and silver ; Buddhist 
tridents; pierced and drilled beads of various sizes and shapes ; pearls; 
topaz, amethyst, garnet, coral, crystal, etc., etc. Most of these urns are 
uninscribed : but the one under description bears a very important dedica¬ 
tion. It is engraved in an archaic form of what are called Brahmi charac¬ 
ters, which is the natne given to one of the oldest alphabets in use in Ancient 
India. The letters, which are roughly seven-sixteenth of an inch long, art 
very lightly incised. The simple dedication may be rendered as follows : 
“ This shrine for relics of the Buddha, the August One, is that of the Sakyas, 
the brethren of the Distinguished One, in association with their sisters, and 
with theif children and their wives'' We know from the canonical works 
of the Buddhists that the Sakyas of Kapilavastu had claimed and obtained 
a share of the earthly remains of the Master; and therefore it is more 
than likely that, as the dedication indicates, we have by accident actually 
hit upon, not only the remains of the Buddha, but the very memorial 
mound which was erected shortly after the Nirvana of the August One by 
his kinsmen over their share of the precious relics. The dedication thus 
helps us to identify a locality and a reliquary of exceptional interest to 
Buddhists and to students of Buddhism. 

23 
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Nowadays, here as in India, paper almost exclusively serves the pur¬ 
pose of writing material. But in ancient times, in India at any rate, that 
sahie purpose was served by a considerable variety of substances such as 
birch-bark, leaves, wooden boards, linen, skin, parchment, stone, terracotta, 
metals, etc. We are particularly concerned with metals here. Among 
metals copper was the one which was most commonly used. We come 
across all kinds of documents—private and domestic, official and public- 
committed to writing on plates fashioned out of copper. Specimens of 
short manuscripts and official documents written on silver plates and silver 
scrolls have also been preserved ; there is nothing very unusual in that. 
Many readers, however, will be surprised to learn that under circumstances 
even gold was not considered too precious for use as writing material. But 
there are on record a few epigraphic finds—for a very obvious reason their 
number is, comparatively speaking, rather small—which go to show that once 
upon a time gold plates were regarded as none too precious for the record¬ 
ing of golden thoughts. As an example we may here mention a pair of 
such plates which was discovered in the Prome District of Burma, and is 
now preserved in the British Museum. They were found embeded firmly 
in a brick which was accidentally brought to light during certain excava¬ 
tions carried out near the find-spot of this antiquity, and might originally 
have been deposited in a memorial mound erected at that spot. They 
weigh together nearly {727} 260 grains. Each of the plates has just three 
lines of writing; being thin they are inscribed on one side only. The writing 
which is fairly deep shows through on the reverse. The inscription consists 
of some well-known stanzas from the canonical works of the Buddhists in a 
Middle Indian dialect. Among these finds itself also the most famous 
Buddhist couplet which we come across engraved on thousands of votive 
tablets of the Buddhists : 

“ Of all the things that proceed from a cause. 

The Buddha the cause hath told ; 

And he tells too how each shall come to its end. 

Such alone is the word of the Sage.'' 

Perhaps we ought to explain here that according to the Buddhists every¬ 
thing proceeds from a cause. And the true method is to argue from one 
cause back to the next, from; that to the preceding one, and so on and so 
forth, without attempting to determine the final cause of all. It may be 
observed that though these inscribed' plates are a Burmese product, the script 
of the engraving on them is of purely Hindu origin. Prome, the find-place 
of these plates, was at one time a’ prominent seaport town, and it is more 
than likely that the Burmese written language was developed by early Indian 
colonists in Prome. 

A unique inscription throwing some sidelight on the intercourse between 
India and the Western World during the centuries just preceding the Chris- 
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tian era is the one engraved on a monolith known to Indian archaeologists 
as the Besnagar column of Heliodoros. Besnagar is the name of a small 
village in Central India where the monolith stands. The inscripticMi com¬ 
memorates the erection of a ‘standard' by Heliodoros dedicated to the 
Hindu god Vasudeva. Heliodoros, son of Dion, was the diplomatic repre¬ 
sentative sent by Antialkidas to the court of the Hindu king Bhagabhadra. 
The record is dated in the fourteenth year of the reign of the Hindu king. 
While the coinages of the Graeko-Indian kings, it may be observed, are 
remarkably abundant, all other records of their rule in India are surprisingly 
rar^ The exact date of Antialkidas is not known. But to judge from the 
testimony of coins he was one of the early members of the family of 
Eukratides, who was on th? throne in co. 175 b.c. The shaft of the 
column on which the inscription is incised is a monolith “octagonal at the 
base, sixteenth-sided in the middle, and thirty-two-sided above, with a 
garland dividing the upper and middle portions; the capital is of the Perse- 
politan bellshaped type with a massive abacus surmounting it.” The record 
is interesting as showing that the donor, evidently a Greek, had adopted the 
Vasudevic cult of Devotionalism. The Greeks were an electic race; 
especially the Asian Greeks. Therefore the adoption of an Indian faith by 
a Greek of the type of Heliodoros is not as surprising as it may at first 
sight appear. Whether the Greek was an honest convert, or whether his 
eclectism was only a diplomatic move cannot of course be decided from the 
materials at hand. 

Armenians would be interested and surprised to know that thousands 
of miles away from their land, in a little cemetery outside the city of 
Madras, there stands a memorial stone bearing an Armenian epitaph, which, 
by the way, is the only inscription in that language found up to the present 
in India. It is dated in the era of the Armenian patriarch Moses. On the 
south of the city of Madras there are three sites connected with the legend 
of St. Thomas. One of them is the village of St. Thome, which claims to 
guard the apostle’s grave; the second is the Little Mount, where the apostle 
is supposed to have suffered martyrdom; and the last is St. Thomas’s 
Mount, which is associated with a famous cross to which we shall presently 
return in connection with the inscription engraved on it. Now the church 
at the Little Mount is reached by a flight of stone steps, and at the foot of 
these is set up a stone which bears engraved on it a cross, and below the 
cross a record in the Armenian language and script. The inscription is 
dated in the year 1112 of the Arn^enian patriarch Moses, corresponding to 
1663 A.D., and is the epitaph of an Armenian merchant. 

{857} At this place we may conveniently describe some other records 
in non-Indian dialects. We will first turn to certain inscriptions round 
crosses in two of the churches of Southern India. One of these churches is 
no other than the one on St. Thomas’s Mount near Madras referred to ip 
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the last paragraph ; while the other is a small church at Travancore in the 
extreme south of the Indian peninsula. One* inscription which is in Syrian 
is, as far as I know, the only Syrian record discovered in India. It has 
been identified as the first part of Galatans vi. 14 : “ But jar he it from me 
to glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ The other inscriptions 
under reference are short records in a Middle Persian dialect called Pahlavi. 
These Pahlavi records, which appear to be all of the same import are not 
altogether free from uncertainty; but the following tentative rendering of 
them has been proposed by a celebrated Persian scholar : “ He whom the 
suffering of the self-same Messiah, the forgiving and uprai^ng, has saved, 
is offering the plea whose origin was the agony of this'' Regarding the 
date of the Syrian record nothing definite can be said ; but the other records 
may, in the opinion of experts on the subject, be assigned to the ninth or 
tenth century of the Christian era. 

Jhe spade of the explorer at work on the north-western frontier of 
India has restored to the historian much material which when properly 
worked up will add many chapters to the mutilated chronicle now available 
of a very interesting period of Indian history. One of the most remarkable 
of these discoveries is the fragment of an Aramaic inscription exhumed on 
the site of the ancient city of Taxila from the debris of a house of the first 
century B.c. The inscription was carved on an octagonal pillar of white 
marble of which only a small fragment has been recovered. Owing to the 
mutilated condition of the record its meaning is still enveloped in obscurity. 
The alphabet and the language, which are archaic Aramaic, are said to 
suggest a date somewhat later than Carpentras Stele and have considerable 
affinity with the papyri of the fifth and fourth centuries before the com¬ 
mencement of the Christian era. The discovery of this record enables us 
to trace with confidence the origin of a Hindu alphabet current in the north¬ 
west of India during the fourth and subsequent centuries b.c. It is per¬ 
haps necessary to point out here that though the Aramaic language was not 
—as is sometimes asserted to be the case—introduced as a lingua franca by 
the Persian empire, it was used by the Persian Government for official pur¬ 
poses. In much earlier times the Aramaic writing was in use for trade 
purposes side by side with the cumbersome cuneiform system, which in 
course of time was altogether supplanted in Persia by various forms of the 
Aramaic script. 

No list of Indian epigraphic curiosities can be complete without a men¬ 
tion of the monumental slabs from Central India on which lengthy poems 
and dramas have been engraved by royal patrons of literature and the fine 
arts. Bhoja {ca, 1050 A.D.), king of Dhara, was not only an enlightened 
patron of learning but himself a writer of some ability. Works on poetics, 
astronomy, architecture, and other subjects are attributed to him. Let into 
^ w^ll of a building which in his time had probably been an academy of 
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some sort were found inscribed slabs which are monuments of colossal in¬ 
dustry and {858} superb workmanship. First we will describe an inscription 
of eighty-three lines, which comprises two poems in a Middle Indian dialect 
containing together 218 couplets. The engraving has been done with such 
neatness and precision that this lithic record may rank as the most remark¬ 
able specimen of the stonecutter’s art of all times. The slab of polished 
black stone on which the record is encised measures roughly 5 feet 8 inches 
by 5 feet. It was found set up with the writing facing inwards in a wall of 
a Muhammadan mosque into which the academy of Bhoja was in subsequent 
times converted. The peculiar orientation of the slab was the work of the 
Muhammadans who had usurped the Hindu building for their own pur¬ 
poses, and, as remarked above, converted it into a mosque. The Hindu 
engraving was a work of the kafirs, i.e. the infidels, and' as such could natu¬ 
rally not find a place in the House of Allah. The bigoted iconoclasts were 
fortunately not blind to the value of a massive slab of polished stone, nor 
to the uses to which such a slab could be put. They replaced the slab in its 
original position with the inscribed face turned inwards, in which position 
it remained until a mere chance revealed a few years ago what was on the 
reverse of this slab as it then stood fixed in the wall of the mosque, and 
massive block of stone was turned over once again! so as to expose the 
inscribed surface. 

An inscription bearing a strong family resemblance to the preceding 
and containing a fragment of a dram^ was engraved in the reign of an¬ 
other mediaeval Hindu king, by the name of Arjuna, who was a descendant 
of Bhoja of Dhara mentioned in the last paragraph. Arjuna was apparent¬ 
ly asi great a lover of the belles lettres as his illustrious ancestor, and he 
also has the distinction of causing the chej d'oeuvre of his favourite court- 
poet to be committed to writing in indelible letters. The slab on which this 
inscription is engraved was found set up in the same mosque, and like the 
other with the writing facing inwards. The slab was taken out in IdOS" and 
is now kept framed at the mosque. The inscription, which is perfectly in¬ 
tact, consists of eighty-two lines of writing and comprises the first two acts 
only! of a four-act drama, in San^rit and Prakrit. It is to be presumed 
that the remainder of the play was set down in the same manner on another 
slab, but this other slab has not been recovered. It is interesting to note 
that the prologue of the record implies clearly that the play was enacted in 
the presence of the royal patron who had subsequently caused it to be 
engraved on stone. As the hero of the drama is no other than the king 
himself, it appears to be a reasonable presumption that the plot of the 
drama is not without a historical basis. The little fragment may thus with 
some probability be regarded as reflecting a more or less faithful picture of 
the court-life of the times. 

At Ajmer in Rajputana we have stone inscriptions which contain the 
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fragmoits of two other Hindu dramas in Sanskrit and Prakrit. The 
inscriptions are set down on four slabs of polished basalt. The slabs include 
together 156 lines of writing and measure respectively : 3 feet by 1 foot 10 
inches, 3 ft. 6 ins. by 1 ft. 11 ins., 3 ft. 2 ins. by 2 ft. 2 ins., 3 ft. 4 ins. by 
2 ft. The technical execution is faultless.* The dramas deal with the exploits 
of a mediaeval king of Rajputana, and are dated in a year corresponding to 
1153 of the Christian era. 

The fascination which the study of grammar has at all times exercised 
over the Hindu mind has materialised itself in one instance in the prepara¬ 
tion of certain engravings consisting of alphabetical charts and inflectional 
terminations of nouns and verbs. One scheme—the simpler of the two— 
takes count of thi letters of the alphabet and nominal terminations; while 
the other is devoted to verbal terminations {8593 exclusively. The first 
series is arranged so as to form a figure representing a serpent, the letters of 
the alphabet forming the body of the serpent, and the terminations its tail. 
The second series is a more complicated scheme including two intertwining 
serpents so arranged that the elongated bodies of the serpents cut each other 
at r^lar intervals and form little meshes in which the terminations are 
pigeonholed. 

In passing it may be pointed out that the Hindus have from the earliest 
period of their cultural existence shown their predilection for a systematic 
study of the grammar of their own dialects. Not only did they at a very 
early stage work out an alphabet which now ranks, in the opinion of those 
who are qualified to speak on the subject as the most scientific alphabet in 
general use at the present day, but they also perfected the science of gram¬ 
mar to an astonishing degree. The masterly way in which the Hindus 
formulated and solved grammatical problems has called forth unqualified 
words of praise from modem workers in the same field ; and it is not an 
exaggeration to say that the Hindu grammarians had in some measure anti¬ 
cipate the results of the modern science of comparative j^ilology. In fact 
it was the study of Hindu grammar which gave the initial impetus to the 
evolution of the modem methods of linguistic analysis. The above inscrip¬ 
tions, which on palaeographic and other grounds may be assigned to the 
eleventh century, must have been set up in a grammar school of the period 
to which they belong, no doubt with a view to place the important factors 
of Sanskrit grammar constantly before the eyes of the junior students. There 
are replicas of these engravings at two or three places in Rajputana and 
Central India. 

We will now proceed to the notice of a curious little archaic record 
inscribed on a wall of a temple in Central India, which quoting a veterinary 
authority enumerates the average duration of life among a number of 
domesticated quadrupeds. It is worthy of note that the respective a gpa 
assigned in this inscription to the different animals are in r^narkable accord 
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with the modern estimates of longevity of these animals. It should be borne 
in mind that exact records regarding the longevity of mammals are remark¬ 
ably few. The existing records are besides mostly those of animals in 
captivity, which must differ to some extent from those of the same animals 
in a free state of existence. The first animal in our list is the Indian elephant. 
Elephants are usually supposed to be capable of reaching great ages : our 
record assigns a hundred and twenty years to a healthy elephant. Actual 
records apparently do not reach above thirty or forty years. Our inscrip¬ 
tion further assigns thirty-two years to the horse, which is in fair agree¬ 
ment with the limit of thirty to thirty-five wihich is mentioned as the ave¬ 
rage duration of life of horses and zebras. Domestic cattle may, as is well- 
known, live from twenty-five to thirty years, and we find that our record 
assigns twenty-six years to cows and domestic buffalos. There appear to be 
no exact records of the duration of life of camels. In the absence of these 
it is interesting to note the age limit twenty-five which we find in this text 
for these animals. Sheep and goat live from twelve to fourteen years, and 
deers are reputed to live longer than sheep. Accordingly we find in our 
inscription rams and goats and deer classed together as animals which attain 
the age of sixteen years. Even dogs have received a notice in our table of 
longevities. The duration of their life is set down as twelve, which figure 
is perhaps just a little too low. 

In conclusion we will devote a few lines to the description of a record 
which is perhaps the only one of its kind in the world, and is certainly the only 
one of its kind in India. The inscription which is written in characters of 
the seventh century, is engraved on a massive block {860} of stone situated 
within the confines of a remote Independent Native State in South India. 
It consists of nothing less than the text of notes of seven typical modes 
(ragas) of Hindu music arranged for the Indian lute ! The record runs 
into thirty-eight lines, and refers to itself as the composition of a certain 
king, intended by him for the use of his pupils. A work scientifically 
tracing the history of Hindu music is yet a desideratum. This inscription 
which has preserved unimpaired the music of thirteen hundred years ago 
is a mine of reliable information for the historian of Indian music. The 
significance of many of the symbols used in this record is still involved in 
obscurity. We are moreover in the dark on the subject of the exact scale of 
notes which was then in use. Thus some pioneer work is necessary before 
we shall be in a position to do full justice to this remarkable find. But 
once the key to a satisfactory interpretation of this record is in our hands, 
the inscription may safely be relied upon to yield its secret of the forgotten 
melodies of a bygone age, 
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*An Account of the different existing systems of Sanskrit Grammar, 
being the Vishwanath Narayan Mandalik Gold Medal prize-essay for 1909. By 
Shripad Krishna Belvalkak, M.A., Ph.D. Pp. viii, 148. Poona, 1915.* 

In this little work the author seeks to provide a brief resume of the total 
output in the shape of Indian literature bearing on Sanskrit Grammar from the 
earliest times upto the end of the eighteenth century. This is a long period : and 
within the scope of 148 pages of the octavo volume Dr. Belvalkar may be said 
to have achieved a great deal. The “ Chronological Conspectus which is a 
synchronistic table, showing at a glance the relative positions in point of time of 
the various grammarians, as well as a very exhaustive and carefully prepared 
Index, enhance the value of the work. 

The book divides itself into short chapters devoted to the individual schools, 
in each of which an attempt is made to put together the available historical in¬ 
formation about the founder of the school, characterise briefly the nature of the 
work and then follow the subsequent development through the maze of the out¬ 
growth of exegetical literaiture. 

Dr. Belvalkar does not claim any originality for the viewsi expressed in the 
book. The work is a compaqt little summary—ridi in bibliography—of the labours 
of previous workers in the field, and serves the extremely useful purpose of collect¬ 
ing together in a ver>^ handy form the widely scattered material bearing on the 
subject. It should be indispensable to any one who intends writing, a more com¬ 
prehensive work, discussing in extenso the many controversial points which are 
either only touched upon lightly by Dr. Belvalkar or not noticed at all. In order 
to make my meaning clearer I shall give just one instance. It would have been, 
for example, interesting to know the views of the author with regard to the pro¬ 
blem of the Dhdtupdtha, The well-known American Inddogue, W. D. Whitney, 
alleged that the majority of roots contained in the Dhdtupdtha appended to our 
editions of Panini’s Ashtddhydyi is a purely fictitious product of the imagination 
of Indian Grammarians, who for some unknown reason took a perverse delight in 
multiplying their number almost ad infinitum. This is! at best a very unsatisfac¬ 
tory explanation of the undeniable fact that a very large fraction of the roots of 
this list is not met with again in the extant Sanslait literature. Paragraph 36 of 
Dr. Belvalkar’s book, which deals with the Dhdtupdtha contains, however, no 
reference to the question ; nor do I find from the Index any indication that it 
has been dealt with elsewhere. 

The earliest history of Indian Grammar, like that of other Indian sciences, 
is for us shrouded in the impenetrable veil of antiquity. And Dr. Belvalkar 
does well perhaps not to lose himself in vague speculations as to the origin of the 
science (regarding which there is bound to be a great divergence of opinion) but 
to reatrict himself mainly to the historical epoch. In the latter period the author 
distinguishes twelve distinct schools, each of whidi has been the focus of further 
independent development. The first grammarian on the list is naturally P^ini. 
A somewhat detailed treatment is allotted to this sdiool, which takes up nearly 
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one-third of the whole volume. But even the short notices of the less known 
schools, such as* the {107} Kramadisvara, Saupadma, SArasvata, etc., are wel¬ 
come, inasmuch as they contain information gleaned from sources which are not 
within easy reach of every one. 

In the portion dealing with Paijini and his school we read at p. 29 : K^tyH- 
yana's work, the vArtikas, are meant to correct, modify, or supplement the rfdes 
of P^ini wherever they were or had become partially or totally inapplicable,** and 
further on, p. 33: ‘*his [sciL Patafijali's] chief aim was to vindicate Panini 
against the! often unmerited attacks of Katy^yana.” It would appear from this 
that Dr. Belvalkar has overlooked a small brochure of Kielhorn's entitled 
** Kdty&yana and Patanjali : their mutual relation to each other and to Pdnini” 
(Bombay, 1876), written with the express purpose of combating this generally 
accepted but erroneous view and of demonstrating that many of Katy^yaha*s 
vdrttikas are meant merely to explain the full scope of the siitfas of the Ash[d^ 
dhydyt : while on the other hand, that Patanjali is not such a blind hero- 
worshipper as one is apt to imagine, but that the charge of captious criticism may 
often be laid at his door as well. 

The paragraphs dealing with Chandra and ^katayana take notice of a great 
deal of material scattered through various antiquarian journals, Indian as well as 
Continental. Some of the statements about the Jaina S^atayana call forth com 
ment. Dr. Belvalkar accepts unreservedly a theory propounded by Prof. Pathak 
in a somewhat lengthy article entitled “J'ain ^atayana, contemporary with 
Amoghavarsha I’* {Indian Antiquary, Vol. 43, p. 205ff.), containing copious quo¬ 
tations from all kinds of works, which speaks for the erudlition of the author but 
leaves the mind of the reader in unutterable confusion as to the issues involved 
and the solutions proposed. In this article Prof. Pathak elaborates the theory 
that the Jaina S^tayana wrote both the text and the commentary of the Amogha- 
vjitti which was composed in the reign of Amoghavarsha I between 5aka 736 and 
789, This statement involves two independent issues : (1) that S^tayana was 
the author of the Amoghavjitti and (2) that the Amoghavritti was written in the 
reign of Amoghavarsha I. The second of these propositions I shall leave aside 
for future consideration and restrict myself for the present to an examination of the 
first one. Was Sakatayana the author of the Amaghavjitti ? Of the reasons adduced 
by Prof. Pathak in support of his view, which deserve serious consideration, there 
are two; firstly, a conclusion to be drawn from certain statements of Yakshavar- 
man, the author of the Chintdmani, in combination with the fact that the Amogha¬ 
vritti and the Chintdmknjti contain many demonstrable phrases and sentences which 
are either identical with, or differ but very little from, each other; secondly, an 
explicit statement of Chid^nanda Kavi (ca, a.d. 17(X)) to the effect that ^a- 
t§yana was the author of the Amoghavritti, The first point requires further eluci¬ 
dation. In V. 4 of the introductory stanzas of the Chintdanca^i, Yakshavarman tells 
us that his commentary is merely an abridgment of another very extensive com¬ 
mentary. His words may be interpreted to mean that the author of the latter work 
was Slkat^yana himself. In fact, this is the view I expressed in my di^ertation 
on the SIkatllyana grammar (submitted to the University of Berlin early in 1914), 
which was already in press a long time before the appearance of this article of 
Prof. Pathak. But since hearing the opinion of sb experienced a scholar as Sir 
Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, that my interpretation (and incidentally that of Prof. 
Pathak too) though grammatically possible, was not in consonance with Sanstat 
idiom, I have given up my former view and hold now that the couplet in question 
is capable of an interpretation different from the one I gave to it, However, if 
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Prof. Pathak adheres to the view that the verse in question must be interpreted 
in the way in which he does, it would be difficult to dislodge him fromi his stand¬ 
point. But even granting that the Professor's explanation is correct, his identifica¬ 
tion of the author of the AmogHavptti with SIkatayana is by no means certain. 
For in substantiating this, Prof. Pathak relies mainly upon the identity of a large 
portion of the text of the Chintdmarii and the Amoghavritti, and attaches a totally 
wrong value to this circumstance. It is evident that, depending merely on the 
similarity of the two commentaries, it would be unsafe to conclude that the “ ex¬ 
tensive commentary abridged by Yakshavarman must have been the Amogha- 
vfitti and can be no other. The Jainas are such ardent copyists and have at all 
times exhibited such an utter lack of originality, that it would never do to lose 
sight of—in their case £108} not the remote, but the very near—^possibility of 
their both having copied from a common source. The Jaina grammarians! especially 
vie with each other in carrying this tendency to a nauseating degree. In evidence 
I need only point out that not merely the Amoghavritti and the Chintdmmi, but 
along with them also the Rupasiddhi of Ehiyapala and the Prakriydsathgraha of 
Abhayachandra Siiri, have in common not only short pieces of commentary on 
individual sutras, but contain even lengthy portions! of the text which are little 
more than exact reproductions of each other. Under these circumstances it is 
evident that it would be fatal to conclude arbitrarily that any one out of the above- 
mentioned works was a copy of any other chosen at random. 

This! may be said to be the negative side of the question. But a fact which 
speaks positively against this theory is supplied by Prof. Pathak himself on the 
very first page of the article in question. There the author of the AmoghavrUti, 
after commenting on the Mahgala stanza at the beginning of the Sakatayana sdtras, 
adds by way of introducing the patydhdra-sutras the following : 

evam krita>-mangata-rakshd-vidhdnah paripurtiam-alpagrantham lagh-dpdyam- 
iabddmsdsanath ^dstramtdam mahd-hamma’Samghddhipatir-hhagavdn-dchdryah 
Sdkatdyamb prdrabhate. 

The author of the commentary thus refers to Sakatayana with the words ‘ The 
revered Master (Grammarian) S^at^yana! This, I think, is the strongest positive 
argument in favour of rejecting the identification of Sakatayana with the author 
of the Amoghavritti. I am well aware that Indian authors are in the habit of refer¬ 
ring to themselves in their own works in the third person. A well-known instance 
w that of Vishnugupta, the author of the Arthasdstray subscribing his opinions with 
the words : iti Kaufilyah. But it will have to be admitted that there is a world of 
difference between the emphatic personal note struck by the words iti Kautilyah, 
added at the end of an epigrammatic saying, and the boastful self-praise conveyed 
by the bhagvdn-dchdryab Sdkafdyamh attributed to Sakatayana. I hold that it 
will not be possible to find within the range of the whole of the Sanskrit literature 
a parallel for the alleged instance of an author referring to himself as the “ revered 
master,"' or with like words. 

The second point brought forth as evidence by Prof. Pathak, viz., the explicit 
statement of Oiidinanda I^vi to the effect that Sakatayana is the author of the 
Amoghavritti has at first sight the appearance of being more reliable. But it must 
be remembered that although Chindinanda Kavi is nearer to our grammarian than 
we by something like two centuries, nevertheless, he was separated by a period of 
nine centuries from the probable date of SSkatfiyana, and is likely to have been 
•informed asi to) who the real author of the! Amoghavritti was, not any better than 
we at the present day. Until, therefore, some fresh and unequivocal evidence i? 
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brought to bear on the queaition, the authorship of this commentary will, in my 
opinion, continue to be an unsolved problem. 

To turn to other matters. At p. 69 we read : “ He [5)ci7. Kielhorn] inclined 
to the view that it was some modern Jain writer, who has presented his own 
grammatical labours under the auspices of a revered name, carefully trying to 
follow the views aittributed to him in ancient works and possibly having for its 
basis some of the teachings of the earlier Sakat^yana.” Dr. Belvalkar seems to 
have confoimded the opinions of Kielhorn and Burnell. It was the latter ( and 
not Kielhorn) who looked upon the Sdkapdyanorsabddnusdsma as an enlarged 
edition by a Jaina of a grammar of the pre-Paninean S^t^yana, and maintained 
that it would be possible to reconstruct the original grammar by discriminating 
between what is old and what is new in it. Kielhorn, however, was in no doubt, 
at least when his article in this journal ( 1837, pp. 24 ff) appeared, as to the real 
state of things, viz., that the work is an out and out modem compilation. Be that 
as it may, there can be no question about the name 8akatayana being a pseudonym 
adopted by some modern compiler; for, the principle on which the name is formed, 
viz., by the addition of the suffix -dyana to the strengthened form of the protonym, 
had long fallen into disuse at the time when the Jaina must have lived. Names 
such as Badarayana, Katyayana, S^atayana, etc., belong to quite a different 
epoch of the history of Indian names. 

V. S. SUKTHANKAR. 


Kalidasa’s Mechaduta or the Cloud-Messenger {a$ embodied in the 
Pdrsvdbhyudaya ) with the Commentary of Mallinatha, literal English translation, 
variant readings, critical notes, appendices and introduction, determining the dale 
of KalidAsa from latest antiquarian researches, edited by Kashinath Bapu Pathak, 
B.A. Second Edition, Poona, 1916. * 

The Pdrsvdbhyudaya is too well-known to Sanskrit scholars to need an intro¬ 
duction. An edition of KSlid^sa’s Meghaddta based on this metrical biography of 
P^r§vanatha by Jinasenacharya is undoubtedly a very valuable contribution to 
Indology, 

The first edition of Prof. Pathak’^* book, which appeared in 1894, was char¬ 
acterised by a rather indiscriminate use—or misuse—of diacritical marks in the 
transliteration of Indian words in the preface and notes accompanying the text. 
The present edition marks a slight improvement in this respect. Even in this 
edition, however, the number of the “ errata ” ( printed at the bottom of p. vi) 
has been considerably underestimated by the author, and the little booklet would 
have proved much better reading for a thorough revision of the spelling, which in 
many instances is quite unconventional. From the literal translation and the 
elaborate exegetical and explanatory apparatus accompanying the reprint of the 
Sanskrit text, it is evident that the edition is intended chiefly for the use of school¬ 
boys and junior college students : and there is no doubt that it will be greatly in 
demand with this class of readers. The more is the pity that sufficient attention 
has not been paid to typographical matters; for, this example of inaccuracy in 
minor details set by a veteran is likely to be unconsciously copied by the inexperi¬ 
enced young scholar in whose hands the book falls. No doubt the press comes in 
for its legitimate share of, reproof; but it must be understood that the responsibility 
of checking instances of su^ negligence lies entirely with the author. 


*[ln4. Ant. 1917, 79-80). 
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At p. vii, the subject-matter of the introduction is indicated by a head-line 
to be “the date of KSlidlsa.” This is indeed a very modest description of the 
contents of the introduction which treats of a great many things besides; so much 
so, that the reader experiences some difficulty in threading his way through the 
maze of (more or less interesting) digressions. The cannonade of diatribe run¬ 
ning throug^i the analysis of the ‘critical acumen' of Dr. Hultzsch (pp. xvii-xix) 
is distinctly one of the less interesting digressions, and might have been with 
advantage omitted in its entirety. 

The remarks bearing on the date of K^idasa have been reprinted with slight 
alterations from the author s article on the subject entitled “ Kalidasa and the 
Hunas of the Oxus^ Valley” (/nd. Ant,, 1912, p. 265), where an attempt is made to 
synchronise the composition of the Raghuvamsa with the advent of the Ephthalites 
in the Qxus Valley. To quote Prof. Pathak's own words (p. x of the £80} book 
under review) : “ KSlidSsa must have written his verses about the Hunas shortly 
after 450, the date of the establishment of the Hfina empire in the Qxus Basin, 
but before their first defeat (a.d. 450—455), when they were still in the Qxus 
Valley and considered the most invincible warriors of their age”; and all this, 
because it was on the banks of the Qxus (Vahkshu) that Raghu during the course 
of his digvijaya is represented by Kalidasa ( anachronistically, adds Prof. Piathak ) 
to have encountered the HOna hordes. It is no doubt possible to argue in this 
way; but the conclusion of the Profesisor is by no means inevitable. The Hunas 
are evidently introduced as a type of people who had impressed the minds of 
Indians as formidable foes on the battlefield ; and Prof. Pathak is perfectly right 
in implying that the Ephthalites belong to a category different from that of the 
classical enemies of the conquering hero, such as the kings of the Chola, P^dya» 
Kalinga and other kingdoms. But this estimation of their fighting qualities was 
hardly possible to be formed, unless the Indiansi. of K^lid^sa's time had known the 
nomadic hordes nearer at hand than from the remote Qxus Valley. To the same 
conclusion points the use of the phrase kapolapdtmvidesi by Kalidasa, in the same 
work (canto 4, verse 68), which discloses dose intimacy with the customs 
and manners peculiar to the White Huns. It would be, therefore, equally legiti¬ 
mate to assign K^idasa to an epoch of Indian history following shortly on the 
expulsion of the Huna hordes from the confines of India proper. This would be a 
time when the picture of their ferocious barbarity was still vividly present to the 
minds of the poet’s contemporaries and a reference to the rout of the Hiioas would 
have immediately and strikingly appealed to the imagination of the readers. Thus, 
even under these circumstances there would be nothing incongruous in the fact 
of the poet making Raghu encounter the retreating Hfiioas in their ‘ epic' home 
of the Vafikshu Valley. The upshot of this antinomian argumentation seems to be 
to exclude the possibility of referring Kalidasa to the period in which the Ephtha¬ 
lites occupied the position of paramount sovereigns within the limits of India. For, 
on the contrary supposition, with the Huiijas actually holding their own in the 
Panjab and parts of Central India, the statement that Raghu fought with these 
same people on the banks of the Qxus and defeated them there, would have been 
incomprehensible to Kilidisa’s contemporaries. The reference is, in any case, too 
vague to admit of exact chronological computations like those which Prof. 
Pathak attempts. 

The determination of the date of KAlid^sa is, as remarked above, offiy one of 
the questiona dealt with in the introduction. Another topic discussed there is the 
value of Vallabha's Commentary on the Meghaddta in settling the question of the 
spurious verses. The verdict of Prof. Pathak is not favourable to the commentator. 
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Dr. HulTZSOH, it would appear, misguided by the opinion of the Pandits Durga- 
prasad and Parab regarding the age of Vallabha, identifies him with Kaiyata’s 
grand-father of that name and assigns him therefore to the first half of the tenth 
century ( see Hultzsch’s edition of the Meghaduta, Preface, p. ix). Prof. Pathak 
would rather place him two centuries later, and the reasons adduced by him in 
support of his opinion are worthy of careful consideration. If it turn out that 
the Professor's surmise of the age of Vallabhadeva is correct, this circumstance 
would detract considerably from the value to which the commentary might other¬ 
wise be entitled on grounds of its supposed antiquity. In any event. Prof. Pathak 
attaches far too much importance to this fact; for it must be remembered that 
even the author of the Pdrwdbhyudaya is separated by at least two centuries from 
the time of Kalidasa,—a period which is long enough in India to engender interpola¬ 
tions. Each work represents the version locally current at the particular epoch to 
which the commentator belongs. And neither in one case the seclusion of the 
Ka^mir Valley, nor in the other, the proximity to the poet by—admitting Prof, 
Pathak's estimation to be correct—three centuries, is a sufficient guarantee of the 
entire purity of the respective texts. 

In reprinting the text of Mallinatha's commentary Prof. Pathak has intro¬ 
duced an innovation. He has expunged the remarks of the commentator regarding 
the spuriousness of certain verses, a procedure which, being misleading, is not 
commendable. 

V. S. SUKTHANKAR. 


The Journal of the United Provinces Historical Society, December 1923. 
Vol. Ill, Part I. Longmans, Green & Co, * 

The Journal is edited by the learned Professor of Modem Indian History at 
the University of Allahabad, Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan, Litt. D., M.L.C., who is 
also the Honorary Secretary of the United Provinces Historical Society. In the 
fascicule before us, Dr. Khan’s paper entitled “ Documents on Seventeenth- 
Century British India, in the Public Record Office, Chancery Lane,” a scholarly 
survey of a part of the documentary material available for the study of an interest¬ 
ing chapter in Modern Indian History, {168} is followed by the second instalment 
of an article dealing with ” Place names in the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh ” by Paul Whalley, Bengal Civil Service (retired), which is a study of 
place-names in those provinces from the linguistic and historical stand-point. The 
author begins his study by dividing place-names broadly into compounds and 
derivatives. The compounds are then sub-divided into three groups, municipal, 
rural and religious. Then the closely allied category of double names is considered, 
the analysis ending with an enumeration of the principal prefixes i.e. elements 
which can be prefixed to the descriptive portion of names, mostly giving them the 
appearance of double neimes. The names considered by Mr. Whalley belong, with 
insignificant exceptions, to the period posterior to the Muhammadan influx. “The 
history of a people,” says Mr. Whalley, “impresses itself upon its onomatology, 
and it would be an interesting task to illustrate this by following place-names down 
the path of history.” The author therefore explains that “if we reverse the pro¬ 
cess, taking the m^ern names first, it is because the nature of the material at our 
disposal compels! us to do so. We must mount up from the present to the past, 
because otherwise the past would be unintelligible.” 'This is undoubtedly true^ 


[/. B. B, R. A, S. (No.) 1, 167-73), 
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The object of the inquiry is ethnological and historical, though the point of view 
adopted by the author in the present investigation is grammatical. The author 
frankly admits his inability to do full justice to the question, since its grammatical 
aspect needs to be dealt with by one who has undergone a rigid philological train¬ 
ing. Some of the derivations and explanations proposed by Mr. Whalley are 
not wholly satisfactory. We cannot endorse, for instance, the derivation of kubja 
(in the place-name Kanyakubja) from kupa ' well'; it is equally difficult to fol¬ 
low the author in assigning the meaning ‘ new' to kmya or kanya,> which, accord¬ 
ing to him, is the hypothetical positive corresponding to the defective comparative 
Skt. kantyas : Gr. kainos (for * kainyos). Whatever its explanation, we think 
that the name is a compound of two elements meaning ‘ maiden ’ and ' humi>- 
backed'; compare the analogous formation KanyakumM, which evidently means 
‘ virgin damsel.’ It seems equally inadmissible to trace Auhccha to Skt. varsa ‘ a 
division of the world.* Notwithstanding a few £169} such shortcomings, the 
paper is full of wise observations and interesting derivations. We hope that this 
very suggestive essay of Mr, WhallEY will inspire Sanskritists to turn their atten¬ 
tion to this sadly neglected field of study.—The extract from a letter from Mr. H. 
Beveridgbi to the Editor, which follows, fails to throw any light on the mystery 
of the stone elephant at Ajmere.—^The next article, “ Indian Education in the 
Seventh Century a.d.” by Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji, M.A., Ph.D., Professor 
of Indian History, University of Lucknow, is an able and useful summary of 
information, gleaned from the itinerary of I-tsing (672-88 a.d.), regarding the 
condition of elementary and higher education as well as rules governing the educa¬ 
tion and organization of the monasteries, as given by the pilgrim. The adequac>» 
of dealing these questions together is explained by Dr. Mookerji on the ground 
that “the entire system of Indian education, whether Brahmanical or Buddhist, 
was based upon the principle of a personal touch or relationship between the 
teacher and the taught, whether the sphere of its working lay in the individual 
household of the teacher or in the collective establishment of the monastery.”— 
In a remarkably well-written article, Mr. S. Iftikhar Husain Saheb unfolds the life 
of “A Nineteenth Century Saint,*’ Haji Sayyad Shah Waris Ali Saheb of Dewa, 
a very famous Sufi (bom ca. 1235 a.h.). In dealing with the creed of Haji 
Saheb, the author has a few words to say on the cardinal prindplegj of Sufism, its 
origin, elevation and degeneration.—^The last paper in this issue, which is by Mr. 
W. H. Moreland, seeks to throw “Some Side-lights on Life in Agra, 1637-39.” 
The author has utilized for this purpose the original documents containing the 
expenditure accounts of the Agra factory fcr the years 1637-9, which now form 
Nos. 120 and 123 of the W. Geleynssen de Jongh Collection in the Public Record 
Office at the Hague. The documents at the disposal of Mr Morelaind do not 
show the commercial transactions of the Dutch factory in Agra, but detail what 
may be called the ‘overhead” charges. They give month by month the expendi¬ 
ture on diet of factors,, stable, servants* wages, messengers, etc. A patient and 
systematic study of the short entries in accounts and commercial documents, and 
a few continuous narratives, enables the author to gather valuable information 
bearing on the life of the Dutch factors, £170} the economic life and monthly 
prices in Agra, the means of communication, and the building costs of that period, 
and thus to give us a glimpse of the life* and activities of the Dutch factors and 
their contemporaries in Agra of the second quarter of the seventeenth century.-— 
The i^e before us contains much good material and the Journal is full of prey 
mise. We compliment the learned Editor on this fine achievement, which challenges 
comparison with the best conducted Journals of its kind. 


V, S. S, 
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A Practical Sanskrit Dictionary with Translation, Accentuation, and 
Etymological Analysis. By Arthur Anthony Macoonnell, M.A., Ph. D., Hon. 
LL.D., Boden Professor of Sanskrit, Fellow of Balliol College, Fellow of the Bri.- 
tish Academy. Oxford University Press, 1924. P^). xii 1 - 382 . ( Price 30 shillings.) 

The QxfoVd University Press has brought out a “ reissue, corrected,” of Pro¬ 
fessor MACDONELL's well-known Sanskrit-English Dictionary, which has been out 
of print for some time. The aim of the dictionary, we are told, in the Preface, is 
” to satisfy, within the compass of a comparatively handy volume, all the practical 
wants not only of learners of Sanskrit, but also of scholars for purposes of ordinary 
reading. The work probably does satisfy the modest wants of the learners of 
Sanskrit at the British Universities, but it is doubtful to us whether it meets the 
requirements of scholars, even for purposes of ordinary reading. 

Two radical defects that should have been removed in a reissue of the work 
are these : (1) the obsolete, unsightly and irritating system of transliteration 
which yields in the roman script such equivalents as KHRID of Sanskrit and 
ghsina-ghamya of Sanskrit and (2) the inadequacy of the publication to 

serve as a complete and satisfactory glossary even to the 120 Vedic hymns, 1 
Brahmana, 3 Sutra texts and about 40 post-Vedic works, for which, professedly, 
the dictionary h meant to supply a vocabulary. 

£171} The recourse to an anastatic reprint of Professor Macdonell’s dictionary 
appears at first sight to disparage the learned activities of the past generation of 
oriental scholars, because it seems td imply that during the last thirty years no 
significant additions have been made to Sanskrit lexicography, which is unques¬ 
tionably a progressive science and in which some progress has undoubtedly been 
made since the appearance of the first edition of the dictionary in 1892. But 
evidently no such disparagement is intended by the learned Professor or the enter- 
prizing Publisher. There is every indication that the work is designed principally 
to m<.*et the practical requirements of junior college students in England, and to 
them the advance made in the science of Sanskrit lexicography during the last 
three decades is, we suppose, a matter of little or no consequence. 

Many words and meanings appear in this dictionary with an asterisk 
(*) against them, precisely as in the original edition. This asterisk was affixed 
to them by the painstaking author for the purpose of drawing the attention of the 
reader to the important fact that the respective words and meanings are ” quotable 
only from native grammarians and lexicographers.” Users of the dictionary are 
therefore advised to refer, in all important cases, to the new revised edition of the 
St. Petersburg Lexicon, now being published jn Germany, where they may find 
quite good attestations for many of the words and meanings condemned, some 
thirty years ago, by the erudite Boden Professor. 

Even though the work may have been reprinted mainly to satisfy the practical 
needs of junior students of San^rit ait British Universities, the learned! doyen of 
Oriental studies at Oxford and the accredited publisher to the University would— 
we cannot refrain from remarking—have done greater service to the cause of Sans¬ 
krit learning by placing at the disposal even of these students a work from which 
the defects referred to above had been eradicated than by prolonging, by means of 
photographic reproduction, the life of an antiquated publication. 


V. S. S. 
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{172} Religious Life in Ancient Egypt. By Sir Flinders Petrie, F.R.S., 
F.B.A. Constable, London, 1924. Pp. x‘l‘22L 

This is an excellent little book—a ccMnpanion volume to that on the Social 
Life in Ancient Egypt—\o place in the hands of those who wish to learn something 
about the ancient Egyptian religion as part of the daily life and in its social connec¬ 
tions. “ The more primitive and popular beliefs,” we are told, in the Preface, ” are 
placed together, as representing those earlier stages which must be grasped before 
we can understand the growth of the system of later times.” Our knowledge of the 
origins of the Egyptian religion and institutions has been greatly extended by the 
new material of the early ages which has been found in recent work. The aim of 
the present volume is to link the information gleaned from the new discoveries with 
the historical records already known. 

In successive chapters the author deals with the following aspects of the Egyp 
lian religion : the gods and their temples, the priesthood and its teaching, the faitli 
in the gods, the future life, the burial and the tomb, and finally, the folk, beliefs ; 
and he gives us a vivid and accurate insight into the religious activities of Ancient 
Egyptians. There is a charming coloured frontispiece reproducing a scene from a 
tomb of the XIXth dynasty {ca. 1500 B.c.) in which the Tree-goddess is shown 
as appearing in the branches of a sycamore tree and holding a tray of cakes and 
fruits and a vase of drink which she pours out to the lady before her, who is accom¬ 
panied by a seated official, ” the keeper of the garden and lake of the palace of 
Rameses II in the teniple of Amen.” 

In connection with the question of the dissemination of Indian ideas and beliefs, 
we may here draw attention to the view of Sir Flinders Petrie that the ” mystic 
frame of mind [of the Egyptian) was largely influenced by Indian thought during 
the Persian dynasties,” ” The doctrine of rebirth,” he adds, ” favoured by throwing 
all the bodily senses into abeyance, and brought to pass by driving out the twelve 
inner torments by their antitheses, is evidently due to Indian influence.” 

The gifted author of the little volume noticed here has been credited with 
possessing ” the art of taking a mass of detail and {173} evolving from it a scheme 
at once so simple and so convincing that the reader is surprised that it was never 
thought of before.” One has only to glance over the contents to realize the truth 
of this remark. 

V. S. S. 


OLDEST HINDU DRAMA * 

iKlehtere Sanskrit-Texie, Heft 1; Btuchsluecke Buddhistischer Dr amen heraus- 
gegeben von Heinrich Lueders, Reimer. Berlin. 1911. 

One continental publication of special interest to Indologists which appeared 
nearly a decade ago has for some unaccountable reason not received that recogni¬ 
tion and publicity in India which the inherent meriti of the work and the epoch- 
making importance of its contents demand. We allow ourselves* therefore the 
privilege of inserting here a rather belated notice of the book which is entitled 
Bruchstuecke Buddistischer Dramen (|Fragments of Buddhist Dramas by Prof. 
Heinrich Lueders of the University of Berlin. This work represents the first fasd- 
cle of a series of annotated editions of Short Sanskrit Texts included in the import- 
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ant finds of the Prussian Turfan Expeditions. The dramas under reference, which 
are unfortunately all fragmentary, were found by Dr. von Le Coq in one of the 
cave temples of Ming Oi by Kyaiyl, west of Kucha. The largest fragment, which is 
made up of eight or nine smaller pweces is 34.5 em. long. Though found in Turfan 
the manuscripts must have originated in India, as is made evident by the editor 
of these fragments. Moreover in the light shed by palaeography on their script, 
Prof. Luders feels justified in assuming that the manuscripts were written in the 
time of the Indo-Scythian dynasty of Kushans. Not only are they the oldest Indian 
manuscripts which we possess, but they contain also fragments of the oldest Hindu 
dramas preserved. One of the dramas to which these fragments belong was on 
allegorical play introducing among others, the personified qualities of Buddhi, 
Dhriti and Kirtti as characters. In another we have the figures of the Buddha, 
Sariputra, 'Maudgalyayana, and Kaundinya among the dramatis personae. It is 
evident that they are all Buddhist plays. It is interesting to note that the charac¬ 
teristic figure of the Vidushaka of the Hindu drama is not absent from these plays. 
Tliis is not the place to enter into the complicated question of the bearing of this 
find on literary-historical problems, but we may advert here very briefly to the 
specimens of Middle Indian Dialects (otherwise Prakrits) which are preserved 
in these dramas. As in the classical Hindu drama we have here the regular alter¬ 
nation of Sanskrit and Prakrit dialects. Here we can again distinguish at least 
three different dialects—^Sauraseni, Magadhi and Ardha-magadhi. But the really 
important fact in this connection is that the dialects of these dramas represent 
older stages of the Sauraseni, Magadhi and Ardhamagadhi of the dramas hitherto 
known. Accordingly Prof. Luders calls them Old Sauraseni, Old Magadhi, and 
Old Ardhamagadhi. 

The volume contains six plates reproducing photolithographic facsimiles of the 
palm-leaf fragments as also a transliteration of the texts in Roman characters. 
I'he introduction is a valuable addition to our knowledge of Indian Palaeography 
and Milddle Indian dialects. The author of these dramas, as shown by Prof. 
Luders in a subsequent publication, was no other than Ashvaghosha, that prodigy 
of learning who has left his mark on every branch of literature and philosophy 
which he touched. We earnestly recommend this work for careful study to all 
students of tlie Indian drama, epigraphy and linguistics. 

“ Epigraphist.” 


THE ART OF INDIA * 

The lack of understanding of Hindu art, which until lately has been universal 
among European critics, has led many to accept the notion invented by European 
writers on Indian archaeology that all that is great in the art of In<iia is the crea¬ 
tion of foreigners. Hindu art has thus come to be regarded as a mere appendix 
of various schools of Persian, Greek and Saracenic art, and is valueld accordingjy. 
Mr. Havell, however, in his volume, “ A Handbook of Indian Art,” refuses to give 
credence to the elaborate theories! of the official archaeologists, and suggests a new 
conceptbn of his own. He is frankly a rebel, and his handbook—which sum¬ 
marizes and enlarges upon the conclusions of his earlier works—i^ a challenge to 
the accepted theories on the origin, development and meaning of Hindu art. 

Mr. Havell’s treatment of the beginnings of Indian architecture is of special 
interest. His object is, as he says, to enable the reader. 


* [The Freeman, 7 Dec. 1921, pp. 399-10.] 
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to perceive the intention of the builder, and correlate stupa, temple, monastery, 
palace, mosque and tomb with the thought and life of the period to which 
they belong, rather than to classify them in a dry academic manner which 
makes the builder’s intention as unintelligible as the historian’s explanation. 

The earliest known monuments of India represent a comparatively high state 
of development, a fact which has been a stumbling block to many an archoeologist. 
This fact is in some measure responsible for the general assumption that Indian 
art has a foreign origin, but at bottom lies the fallacy that the Indo-Aryans were 
dreamers who lacked constructive genius and technical skill. Mr. Havell shows 
that this is a very one-sided view of Indo-Aryan history. In his view, the building- 
traditions of the Indo-Aryans are! not only co-eval with their settlement in India, 
but reach still further back to the hoary past of Aryan rule in Mesopotamia. The 
generations of masons who toiled on the noble stupas of Sanchi and Amaravati, 
says Mr. Havell, were not mere imitators ; “ they drank at the steune fountain a? 
the great masters of Hellas, though like the latter, they were heirs to a craft- 
tradition of many centuries.” 

The adoption of stone as a building-material ushered in the era of imposing 
monuments such as those at Sanchi, where some of the sculpture is primitive 
and archaic, and some as cultured in design and accomplished in technique as 
Italian Cinquecento work.” The next important epoch in the history of Indian 
art coincides with the supremacy of the Guptas {circa 40 a.d.). This was a period 
of unusual intellectual activity in divers fields. The fine nxrk-cut cloisters of that 
epoch reflect the spirit of the classical age of Sanskrit poetry ” in the greater refine¬ 
ment of technique, elegance of design, and carefully studied proportions.” Coming 
down to the Mohammedan period, Mr. Havell shows that the term Saraceni as 
applied to the Mohammedan architecture in Gujarath and elsewhere is a misnomer. 
He admirably explains that the combination of the three schools of Rome, Byzan¬ 
tium and Persia, 

working together under conditions laid down by Isiamic law, produced what is 
called Saracenic architecture, which, however, had not developed into an 
independent style before Islam began to draw upon the artistic resources of 
India in the same way as it had borrowed Indian science—mathematical, medi¬ 
cinal and astronomical—to build up the schools for which Arab culture became 
famous in Europe. 

The Mogul school marks, according to Mr. Havell, the period of the Renais¬ 
sance of Indian architecture, and he draws the following brief comparison between 
the Renaissance in India and in Europe : 

The Mogul building-tradition was therefore wholly Indian, only a new 
departure analogous to that of the Renaissance in Europe. The Hindu builder 
threw his old structure formulae into the melting-pot, and reshaped them him^ 
self, with astonishing constructive skill, in new forms of such fantasy and variety 
that the European critic, accustomed to the archaeological rules of the Renaisi- 
sance and generally profoundly ignorant of Indian history, finds! it difficult 
to follow them : for while the Renaissance tied down the European master- 
builder to narrower constructive limits than the Gothic, the changes in craft- 
tradition made by the Mohammedan conquest of India gave the Indian master- 
builder a new and much wider field for his invention and skill. 

The stection of Mr. Havell's handboc^ that is devoted to sculpture explains 
the ideas which inform the Buddhist and Hindu conceptions of the Deity and of 
divine worship as embodied in the works of different epochs. Mr. Havell argues 
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that there was an original and highly developed school of figure-sculpture in India 
long before the Hellenistic sculptors of the Indo-Scythian court introduced into 
Buddhist art the innovation of representing the person of the Blessed One. 

The third jind last section of the book contains an all too brief survey of the 
different schools of Indian painting. The material is admittedly scanty,) especially 
for the early period. Mr. Havell traces the different schools to their origins and 
discusses the influences under which they prospered. For nearly a millennium before 
the dawn of Mohammedanism, India had exercised a powerful influence on the 
art of Asia.* The Buddhist craftsman, like the Buddhist teacher, was a nomad, 
and sowed broadcast over Asia the seeds of his art. Fresco-paintingsf of the Ajanta 
school are found to this day in some of the oldest temples of Japan ; and the paint¬ 
ing on silken banners recently excavated in the sand-buried cities of Chinese 
Turkestan are plainly reminiscent of Indian, art. 

Future historians of art will undoubtedly be obliged to follow Mr. Havell's lead 
in correlating art and history with religion and psychology and making them mutu¬ 
ally interpretative. The present writer is, in the main, in agreement with Mr. 
Havell : he differs from him only in details. Mr. Havell is in the first place an 
artist, and in the second place an art-historian. His application of Indian art is 
as genuine as his study isi deep. It would be unfair to demand of him an equally 
exhaustive knowledge of the literatures, philosophies and religions of India extend¬ 
ing over a period of five or six millenniums. The course has been admirably plan¬ 
ned out by Mr. Havell ; the details must now be filled in by some one more fully 
conversant with the varied—and, to a foreigner, complicated and puzzling—phases 
of Hindu life and thought. 

There is, however, one aspect of Mr. Havell’s interpretation of Hindu art with 
which the present writer is in sharp disagreement. To Mr. Havell and critics of 
his school, all Indian art is the product of some sort of .subjective emanation 
informed with spirituality and religiosity. When Mr. Havell says, for 

instance, that the pleasure-gardens of the Mohammedan dynasties/ had the 

religious character which runs through all Indian art," he overshoots the mark. 
Forgetting that he has considered only the religious aspect of Hindu art, he comes 
to the erroneous conclusion that all Indian art bears a religious character. As a 
matter of fact, Hindu architecture is not any more spiritual than is Greek or Gothic 
architecture. Nor is it true to say that Hindu art is the product of a yogic hyper¬ 
sensitive consciousness', any more than the best specimens of mediaeval Christian 
art are that. 

Mr. Havell holds that in. Indian, and perhaps all Asian art “it is very rarely 
tlie case that any attempt at portraiiture is made, as often happens in Western 
sacred art: it is an ideal racial type rather than an individual that is represented.^’ 

No doubt the images of the Buddha represent an ideal racial type ; but does Mr. 

Havell believe that either the mediaeval or modern pictures and images of Christ 
and the Apostles are to be regarded as photographic representations? Mr. Havell 
admits that there is “an undertone of intense realism’' beneath the concep-£310}- 
tions of Indian religious arts in an “ abundant evidence of the most careful study of 
nature and tlie most ancient of the figures, in the expressive drawing of the past.” 
Yet he declares that the ideal of Greek art is athletic, that of Hindu art spiritual; 
and in support of this theory, he compares the emaciated starving Buddha with the 
healthy, well-fed Apollo. This/ is, of course, a wholly unfair comparison. With 
the Apollo we must compare the torso of the robust and athletic Bodhisattva if 
we are! seeking a correct perspective, The truth of the matter is that when due 
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allowance is made for superficial differences in sthools and epochs there is an 
essential identity of artistic inspiration between East and West. 

V. S. SUKTHANKAR. 


Der Hinduismus. Religion und Gesellschaft im Heutigen Indien. By 
Helmuth von Glasenapp. Kurt Wolff Verlag. Pp. XVI 505. Muenchen, 1922.* 

A very large number of books deal with India of the bygone ages, with her 
culture and her religions. Few books have appeared in recent years, which deal 
with the society and the currents of religious thought in India of the present day. 
German readers have, therefore, reason to be particularly thankful for the timely 
appearance of a work which purports to throw light on some aspects of the socio¬ 
religious life of the Indians of the present generation. This work of Dr. VoN 
Glasenapp may, however, be read profitably not only by foreigners but by Indian 
students as well. It is af trite observation, but it is nevertheless true, that the 
familiar is by no means that which is easily intelligible. It should interest even 
Hindu readers to know the views on the structure of Hindu society and the move¬ 
ments of religious thought in India, entertained by an intelligent, sympathetic and 
competent foreign observer. For, even though such an observer is handicapped by 
the disadvantage implied by the distance, he has the compensating advantage of 
possessing a certain amount of detachment, which is a very valuable asset in cri¬ 
ticism. This handsome, informing and readable volume is in every sense a welcome 
addition to the existing literature on the subject. The well-chosen illustrations, an 
exhaustive bibliographical appendix and the twenty-page Index add appreciably to 
the value and utility of this volume. 

The aim of the author is to present a comprehensive, perspicuous and intel¬ 
ligible picture of the life of the Hindus of the present day in sci far as it finds 
expression in the socio^religious complex which goes by the name of Hinduism. 
And we congratulate the writer on his having done ample justice to a theme both 
difficult for a foreigner to grasp and difficult to expound within the limits of a 
handbook. The learned author, it may be added, comes well-prepared to deal with 
the task he has set himself. Eight years ago appeared his brochure on the “Doc¬ 
trine of Karma in the Philosophy of the Jainas" ; Jaina theology has in fact formed 
a subject of his special study. But the learned doctor has published several book- ^ 
lets and numerous short articles, which have appeared in the columns of the Neue 
Orient and the Deutsche Rundschau^ dealing with different phases of Hindu religion 
such as Madhvaism, Sikhism, Arya Samaj, Deva Samaj, Lingayat and others. 

After stating briefly his views on the essence of Hinduism and the historical 
development of this socio-religious complex, the author discusses in order, the fol¬ 
lowing main topics : (1) the objects of religious thought in India ; (2) the religi¬ 
ous literature ( classified as Revelation, Tradition, and the remaining literature) ; 
(3) Hindu views regarding the world and life in general; (4) social life; (5) 
sects; (6) and lastly, occidental influences. The different aspects of the subjects 
have been set forth with admirable lucidity and a deal of un^rstanding and sym¬ 
pathy. Behind the popular exposition lies a mass of well-digested knowledge, a 
series of well-documented facts, and a deal of shrewd observation and research. 
The volume is characterised by lucidity and soundnes of judgment. We cannot help 
referring in conclusion {689} to one sentiment to which we cannot accord our assent. 

To the author,—to use his own words, or rather the words he quotes with 
complete approbation—“ Everything in India is Religion ! Religion spelt with a 
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capital R. From this view-point, he surveys longftudinally and transversely, 

historically and sociologically, all the activities of the Hindus. The brief dictum is 
a convenient maxim, but, like all generalisations of the kind, falls considerably 
5^ort of the truth. We, for instance, refuse to accept an interpretationi of the 
history of India which would explain, for example, the military expeditions of the 
armies of Chandragupta Maurya or Chandragupta Vikramaditya as “ religious 
pilgrimages. We cannot bring ourselves to believe that the Hindu treatises on 
mathematics, medicine, botany, architecture, elephant lore, archery, warfare in 
general, politics, music, dancing, rhetoric, dramaturgy, and the rest of the sixty- 
four kalas and vidyas ( including the Kamasastra ) are '' religious tractates. In 
fact, we are of opinion that this oft-quoted maxim embodies but a partial truth, 
and as such is distinctly misleading, not to say mischievous. With this reservation 
and caution, we recommend the volume cordially to students of Hindu Society and 
Hindu religions. 

V. S. S. 


Het Oudjavaansche Bhi^maparufa, uitgegeven door Dr. J. Gonda (= Biblio¬ 
theca Javanica uitgtgeven door het Kon. Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en 
Wetenschappen, No. 7.). Bandoeng 1956.* 

By bringing out a critical edition of the Old-Javanese Version of the Bhi.$ma- 
parvan, Dr. J. Qonda of the University of Utrecht has placed all students' of the 
Great Epic of India under very deep obligation. Only eight out of the eighteen 
parvans of the Javanese Version of the Mahabharata have been (as far as it is 
commonly known) hitherto traced, namely, the Adi, Virata, Udyoga, Bhi§ma, 
A^ramaviasika, Mausala, Mahiaprastbanika and Svargarohajja. Three of these form¬ 
ed the a'ubject of a doctor dissertation submitted to the Leyden University, as early 
as 1893, by Dr. H. C. Juynboll. The Javanese Version was edited by the Doctor, 
in Roman charaicters, and rendered into Dutch. Thirteen yearsi later (1906) the 
same scholar published the text of the Adi, also in Roman characters, with different 
leadings culled from Mvss. utilized for the edition. Of the Old-Javanese Adiparvan 
only some few episodes have been so far translated into a European language. The 
translated episodes are the Parvasarhgraha, Pausya, and Amrtamanthana, the story 
cf Parik§it and the Sauparna. 

The immense value of this Javanese adaptation of the Mahabharata, as distin¬ 
guished from other adaptations, lies in the fact that throughout the 01d!-Javanei€ 
text, there are scattered quotations from the original Sanskrit text used by the 
Javanese translator. 

These quotations culled from the Javanese adaptation of the Adiparvan and 
the Virataparvan were studied in connection with the work of the Critical Edition 
of the Mahabharata published by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. For 
ready reference a complete list of these excerpts has been given in Appendices of 
the two published volumes of the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata, where the 
Javanese readings have been compared with those of other important published 
editions of these two parvans. This comparative study of the Javanese readings 
has been not without interest. It shows that when the Javanese \^rsion was com¬ 
piled (namely, ca. 1000 a.d.) £2} both the recensions of the Mahabharata~the 
Northern and the Southern—were in existence. The Javanese Adiparvan was found 
to be almost entirely free from any specific Southern additions. The Javanese 
Vipataparvan, on the other hand, goes back to a mixed source, a conflated text, 
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an exemplar which had tried to combine Northern and Southern features, m fact, 
an early prototype of the future Kumbakonam Edition, specimens! which aro to 
be found mostly in the Telugu Version of the Mahiabharata. The Udyogaparvan, 
wliich is now being edited for the Institute by Prof. Dr. Sushil Kumar De of 
Dacca University and of which the first fascicule (= fascicule 9 of the entire edi¬ 
tion) has just been published, shows again a purer tradition. The source of the 
Javanese Udyogaparvan, according to Dr. De, is the Northern Recension, for (as 
he has pointed out in the Editorial Note to the Udyogaparvan fascicule), “while 
we find [in the Javanese adaptation) citation of an additional passage belonging 
to the Northern tradition, there is not a single pasvsage in the Javanese Version 
v/hich can be traced to the characteristic Southern additions." The readings adopt¬ 
ed in the Critical Edition of the Udyogaparvan, on independent grounds, are 
happily confirmed by the Javanese extracts supplied by Dr. Juynbqll. 

We next come to the Bhi§maparvan. One of the sections of this parvan has 
been already cursorily compared with the published Sanskrit Versions. Dr. Gonda, 
who has carried out the comparison, writes that the) Javanese Version “ is mt an 
adaptation of a Sanskrit text which is identical or nearly identical with the printed 
editions. ... It differs from the texts much more than these texts depart from 
each other” (Tijdschrift 193,5, 38). 

The Javanese Version of the Bhagavadgjta can claim not unnaturally more im¬ 
portance for itself on account of the interest which intrinsically attaches to this 
“ Gospel of Modern Hinduism.” A large number of variants occurring in the 
Old-Javanese Bhagavadgjta have already been published and discussed by Prof. 
F. O. Schrader in the Introduction to his edition of the Kasmiri Rec^ension of the 
Bhagavadgita (Stuttgart 1930.) Schrader tries to make £3} capital out of the 
fact that the Old—Javanese Version does not contain anything corresponding ap¬ 
proximately to the portion of the Gita text which has uniformly been declared by 
German scholars to be an interpolation, but we do not think much of this argumen- 
turn ex silentio. The Old-Javanese Version is admittedly an abridgement, and it 
it difficult to say, from airsory local comparisons, what motives may precisely • 
have induced the adapter or adapters to accept certain portions' andl reject others. 
There are numerous abridgements of the Bhagavadgita in existence, and, as is to 
be expected, no two of them agree with each other, even approximately, as regards 
what they retain and what they omit of the original. The Song Celestial is a 
difficult work ; its baffling difficulty lies in its! deceptive simplicity. It appeals 
to different people in entirely different ways', and each adapter retains as much as 
he can clearly comprehend and considers helpful. But this is not the place to 
pursue tht» difficult question further and to examine it in all its ramifications. 

We have already given expression above to our gratitude to Dr. Gonda for 
publishing this important Javanese text, the lack of which has been keenly felt 
by students of the Mahabhiarata. We would add here that we should be immeasur¬ 
ably more indebted to him if he would take the trouble to bring the published 
text within the reach of the average scholar by publishing a literal translation of 
the Old-Javanese text into a more widely understood language; because, as Dr. 
Gonda has himself pointed out elsewhere, “ it is necessary to study the entire Old- 
Javanese text, and not only the Sanskrit quotations’', which latter is all that lias 
so far been utilized by scholar^ outside that fortunate ciifcle of the elite who can 
justly boast of being able to read and understand the language of the people of 
Java of a thousand years ago. 


V. S. Sukthankar 
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The Natakalak§aJ!M7atnakosa of Sagaranandin. Edited by Myles Dillon, Lecturer 
in Comparative Philology and Sanskrit, University College, Dublin. Vol. I, 
Text. Oxford University Press, London : Humphrey Milford. 1937. Pages 
ixx + 147. Price 15 shillings.* 

I 

We cordinally welcome this extremely well got-up editio princeps of an interesting 
and important treatise on Indian dramaturgy, prepared from a Devanagari copy of 
the only extant Ms. of the work discovered in Nepal, in 1922, by the late Professor 
Sylvain L6vi. According to the learned editor, the Natakalak§anaratnako^ (NL.) 
may be as early as the thirteenth century, but the inferior date adopted by him is 
A.D. 1613, a difference of nearly four centuries. But this gap might have been easily 
reduced. The French savant, who discovered the MS., had already pointed out 
{Journal Asiatique, xdii, 210) that the text was actually quoted by Rayamukuta in an 
unpublished commentary on the Amarakosa, written in a.d. 1431, and it ought to 
be possible to verify these data from MSS. of Rayamukuta’s work, which are extant. 
This would give us an inferior date for the work much higher than a.d. 1613, which 
is overcautiously adopted by Dillon, especially as, according to Sylvain Li^vi, the 
original paml-leaf MS., preserved in Nepal, appears to date from the thirteenth or 
fourteenth centuries. We trust some one who has access to a complete MS. of 
Rayamukuta s work will take the trouble to verify the quotation and settle the point. 

The great importance of this wwk on Indian dramaturgy may be judged from 
the fact that the author quotes by name ten ancient authors and about one hundred 
old Sanskrit dramas, many of which were hitherto quite unknown or only imper¬ 
fectly known. Of special interest is the reference to the Svapnavasavadatta (presu¬ 
mably of Bhasa),, a {2} drama which has been the centre of furious controversy in 
recent times. On p. 51 of our edition we have now the extract from the prologue of 
a Svapnavasavadatta, which illustrates a device by which the transition from the 
preliminaries to the main action of the play is achieved and a character is introduc¬ 
ed. Unfortunately the prologue of our play is worded slightly differently. But the 
same elements are present in both : the stage director, the hermitage, a dispersal 
{utsdrand) of the crowd behind the scenes, entrance of Yaugandharayana in the 
crowd which is being dispersed by Padmavati’s men. We may therefore safely assume 
—as we have already pointed out elsewhere (JBBRAS. NS. 1, 127 ff)—that though 
the Trivandrum play is not identical with the drama known to and quoted from by 
Sagaranandin, it does not differ from the latter very considerably : the two are near 
enough to be styled different recensions of the well-known drama by Bhasa, a fact 
which at once authenticates the interesting little play discovered and published by the 
late Mahamahopadhyaya Ganapati Shastri. It is needless to point out that it is far 
more rational to assume the existence of two different versions of one and the same 
Svapnavasavadatta by Bhasa than to assume the existence of two different Bhasas as 
the authors of the two different Svapnavasavadattas. However, the discussion has 
now unfortunately reached the stage of dogmatic controversy and it is extremely 
unlikely that even the most patent proofs adduced to prove the authenticity of our 
Svapnavasavadatta will induce the anti-Bhasites ” to revise their opinions and to 
re-orient their ideas which have now crystallized once for all. 

To return to our edition of the NL., we may draw attention to the excellent typo¬ 
graphical arrangements of the text : the termini technici, which are illustrated by the 
author, have been carefully underlined, and the citations have been wisely printed 
in small type £3} —devices which improve visibility and facilitate reference. The 
numbering of the lines of the text and the references to the extracts and quotations 
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had been printed, instead, in opposite margins, which would have avoided their inter¬ 
ference with each other, but that is a minor blemish. Professor Dillon deserves 
the cordial thanks of all lovers of Sanskrit literature for his conscientious labours in 
producing a critical edition of this important treatise on Indian drama. The value 
of the edition is enhanced by the Pratika Index (covering eight pages), the Index 
of quotations from the Natyaisastra, Index of titles^ and finally the Index of au¬ 
thors, which accompany the text-edition and facilitate its study. The editor promis¬ 
es (Preface, p. x) to publish a translation of the text with explanatory notes and 
an introduction discussing the NL. in relaion to other works on Indian drama in a 
separate volume. We shall look forward eagerly to the appearance of the second 
volume of this excellent publication. 

V. S. SUKTHANKAR 


Verse Index to the Bhagvadgltd. Pada-Index Compiled by Dr. W. Kirfel, 
Professor at the University, Bonn. Pages 45. Otto Harrassowitz Leipzig, 1938.* 

Many have been the atttempts to interpret the Gita, since the time of the 
great Acarya 8arhkara and before his time. The most important among the Euro¬ 
pean essays have been those by Garbe and Otto. Professor Kirfel felt that “ the 
attempts of Prof. Garbe and Prof. Otto to interpret the present form of the Gita 
seem to be unsatisfactory” (Preface), and we agree with him. He came then to 
the conclusion that in discussing the problem of its' origin and its hpothetical 
interpolations we must compare its texts and its stanzas with those' of other works 
of Indian literature.” As a necessary and practical help in such an independent 
and unbiassed investigation of the question, he had prepared an alphabetical pada- 
index to the Bhagvadgita. It was a happy thought of his to publish the index he 
had prepared for hi^ own use. Thanks to the zeal and enterprise of Herr Otto 
Harrassowitz of Leipzig, whose well-known firm has more than thirty important 
Indolc^ical publications to its credit, we have at last a Verse-Index to the Bhaga- 
vadgita. Prof. Kirfel has filled up a gap left by the appalling apathy of Indians 
towards their magnifilcent literary heritage, a heritage of which any nation might 
just be proud. It isi to be hoped that some Indian scholars will at last wake up to 
the necessity of preparing at long last a complete Index Verborum off this “ crest- 
iewel ” of Indian literature, anf index in- which every occurrence of every inflected 
and uninflected word and every grammatical form, will be separately indexed and 
cited as in Grassmann’s Worterbuch to the Rigveda. These indexes are mere tools 
no doubt; but tools are indispensable if you want to do some difficult and high- 
class work. Wbrks such as these are definitely worth publication, because they are 
really of some use to the public; whereas many of the fatuous and sentimental 
ebullitions of inexperienced writers on the Gita which have been springing up 
regularly, like mushrooms, in season and out of season—can hardly be of much 
use even to the authors of those lucubrations themselves. 

C2} The index of Prof. Kirfel is bavsed on the Vulgate text of the Gita, but 
the variae lectioms of the Anandashrami edition and of Prof. Schrader’s edition 
of the Kashmiri version have also been noted, which is a distinct advantage. 

We offer our cordial thanks to the author as well as to the publishers of the 
Verse-Index. It is an extremely useful addition to Gita literature as well as to the 
Mahabharata literature. 

V, S. Sukthankar 
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The Mahdbharata, Analysis and Index, By Edward P. Rice. Humphrey Milford. 

Oxford University Press, 1934, pp. xvi + 112. (Price Rs. 5.)* 

“ The Mahdbharata is much more than an epic sitory of the heroic age of 
Ancient India,” as»the Rev. Mr. Rice has well remarked in the short but interest¬ 
ing Preface to this little book ; “it is a vast repository of Hindu traditional lore, 
philosophy and legend... It is accepted as an authoritative smpti by a hundred 
million followers of Brahmanical tradition... In it have been incorporated exten¬ 
sive treatises on law, philosophy, religion and custom, together with numerous epi¬ 
sodes, legends' and discussions—amounting in all to four-fifths oif its bulk... It 
discloses to us an age-long quest, made by a religiously minded people, for a solu¬ 
tion of the perennial problems of the human race with regard to the relation of 
man to the seen and unseen Universe, death and the hereafter, sin and sorrow, 
the standards of conduct, and the way to eternal bliss.” A knowledge of the re¬ 
sults of this quest is essential for any adequate comprehension of the morals and 
religious ideals of the Indians. This is the thought that has led—and rightly led— 
the Rev. Mr. Rice toward^' the Great Epic of India. 

The Mahabharata has often been described, and justly, as a jungle ’’ of infor¬ 
mation. Mr. Rice’s Analysis and Index of its! contents is an attempt—as he says 
—to provide “ a map of this jimgle—a plan of paths and byways through it, which 
shall make its contents easily accesvsible.” And we have no hesitation in endorsing 
the opinion of Professor L. D. Barnett, expressed in his short Foreword to the 
book under review, that Mr. Rice^s Analysis and Index will prove immensely useful 
to students of the Mahabharata. 

Mr. Rice would have been greatly helped in his work had he made use of 
Professor Hermann Jacobi’s Inhaltsangabe (published as long ago as 1903), which 
is a far more complete and far {316} more accurate summary of the Mahabharata, 
but Mr. Rice (as he tells us himself in his Preface) had no knowledge of Pro¬ 
fessor jAdOBi’s work till he had made some progress with his' own attempt. Even 
so Mr. Rice could have, with advantage, made greater use of it. 

^Vhen drawing up the Index, Mr. Rice would likewise have been considerably 
helped by the late Professor S. Sorensen’s elaborate Index to the Names in the 
Mahabharata (I^ndon, ,192v5), comprising over BDO pp. (large quarto). Mr. Rice 
appears to have had no knowledge of this work whatsoever, as he does not mention 
it even in his) little book. 

Mr. Rice has done his work well on the whole, but there are a few inconsis¬ 
tencies and inaccuracies, especially in the spelling of Sanskrit words, mistakes which 
are likely to confuse or mislead those users of his Analysis who do not know how 
these words are pronounced. The Sanskrit ^ for example, is correctly transcribed 
by va in the initial position (cf. Index under v) ; but in other positiomsi, although 
there is no difference in the pronunciation of the sound, the old sipelling with w 
has frequently crept in ; for example, in Aswins (p. 22), Dwaravati (pp. 14 twice, 
79 etc.), Dwaitavana (pp. 18 twice, 24 etc.). All these names are again spelt 
correctly (with v) in the Index, in the preparation of which Mr. Rice had pro¬ 
bably taken the help of Jacobi’s Inhaltsangabe, mentioned above. 

Other errors of transcription are : p. 13 Vidura-gamana-parva, p. 14 Chitnan- 
gada (for ®gada), p. 15 Sabhd-kriya, p. 21 Lopamudra, p. 22 Ashtavakra. p. 32 
Upalava for (Upalavya), p. 46 Aishikdparva, p. 56 Suka, p. 84 Bhiarata Savitfi. 
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These are, however, minor blemishesi, and any Sanskritist (the writer for one) 
would be glad to help Mr. Rice out by revising the spelling of Sanskrit 
words, in the event of a second edition being called for, as we fervently hope it will be. 

We may draw attention to some other errors, of a more serious nature, which 
should have been avoided. By some strange lapse of memory, Mr. Rice calls 
Saunaka a king (pp. 5 and 7), when he was, in fact, a very well-known Brahman 

a Kulapati, in fact, an ascetic dwelling in the sacred Naimi^a forest! P. 11, 
Kripa’s sister was Kfipi, not Kfipa. 

C317} In citing the original Sanskrit names of the sub^parvans, Mr. Rice 
has given in parenthesis^ what appears to be, at first sight, a translation of these 
Sanskrit words ; but sometimes these parenthetical additions are quite irrelevant, 
not to say erratic.—P. 14, Harandharana is not “the capture of the captor*' but 
the bringing of the dowry.—P. 29 Samaya-pdlana is not “ a wrestling match,'' but 
the observance of the compact (viz., to remain incognito during the last year of 
the exile).—^P. 3,1 Ydmsandhi is not a “ council to decide peace or war," but the 
interval between the missions. P. 40 Ndray anas tra^moksha, is not the neutraliza¬ 
tion of the Naiayaiia weapon ” but the release or discharge of that magical weapon.— 
P. 47 Jalapraddnika i^ not the “ reconciliation of Dhritarashfra and the Plandavas,*’ 
but offering of water-libation (as part of the funeral ceremony). 

In the summary of adhy. 132-133 of the Adi. it is said that Arjuna “ cruelly 
rid himself of a Nishiada rival," but it may be pointed out that, in the original 
no cruelty is implied on the part of Arjuna; it was Acarya Drona who asked for 
the thumb of the right hand of the Ni^ada prince Ekalavya and got it, incapacitat¬ 
ing Ekalavya for life. Extreme caution is necessary in making a summary. 

Of the two Indices' which the book contains, I have already referred to one : 
the Index of Names. The other Index is far more important, the Index of Sub¬ 
jects. Here Mr. Rice is all but a pioneer, the only other attempt being again that 
of Professor Jacobi, who, at the end of his Inhaltsangabe, has devoted a little 
over a page to it. Jacobi's “ Kurzes Sachregister ’’ contains the following ten main 
headings, with some sub-divisions : (1) Philosophical, (2) Cosmological, (3) Caste, 
(4) Asramas, (5) Women, (6) Religion, (7) Morality, (8) Dharma, (9) Niti, 
and (10) Literary. Mr. Rice has added some more headings and lias introduced 
many new sub-divisions. Mr. Rice's main rubrics are as follows : (1) the Rela¬ 
tion of Man to the Material and Spiritual Universe ; (2) Conceptions' of Deity ; 
(3) Worship and Religious Rites; (4) Sacrifices; (5) Death and the Hereafter; 
(6) Ethical Teaching; (7) Problems of Life; (8) Women, Marriage, Parenthood; 
(9) the Four Castes; (10) the Four Asramas; (,11) King-£318}-craft; (12) 
Warfare; (13) the Material Universe; (14) Chronology and History; and (15) 
Literary. 

This is unquestionably the most valuable part of Mr. Rice's work, and all 
Sanskritists will feel grateful to him for it. Everyone realizes and admits that a 
subject-index to the Mbh. is an essential prerequisite for a critical study of the 
Great Epic, but no one has' had the necessary leisure and patience to index syste¬ 
matically all the heterogenous subjects dealt with in those 100,000 stanzas. If 
properly made, a complete (or nearly complete) Index of this kind might easily 
require for itself a book larger than Mr. Rice's ; but we must be grateful for 
what we now possess. 

The book was not compiled for the consumption of the scholar, qua scholar. 
Mr. Rice's idea was to introduce and popularize, among his countrymen, the study 
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of the Great Epic of the Indian people and jmve the way for bringing about a 
better understanding of each other’s ideas and ideals?—a laudable object in itself. 
So we must not be too exacting and captious in our criticism of minutiae. We 
shall therefore close, this short notice by expressing the hope that the book will 
have a wide circulation, and will soon see a second edition, which will give Mr. 
Rice an opportunity to remove some of the minor blemishes pointed out above, 
and to increase further the usefulness of the book by adding some new titles and 
references to his excellent subject-index. He will then surely earn the merit of 
having made a solid contribution to Mahabharata studies. 

V. S. Sukthankar. 



IN MEMORIAM 

PROFESSOR MORITZ WINTERNITZ (1863-1937)* 

The world of Indological studies has suffered a great and irreparable loss 
in the passing away of Professor Dr. Moritz Winternitz of the University 
of Prag. This Institute has cause to deplore the sudden and premature death 
of the late lamented scholar, i^erhaps more than any similar institution in 
India. Professor Winternitz was not merely an Honorary Member of the 
Institute, but also an active member of the Mahabharata Editorial Board, 
and of the Mahabharata Board of Referees. His relations with the Insti¬ 
tute were indeed never of a purely formal and nominal character ; but 
they were appreciably strengthened in 1919, when the Institute undertook 
the work of preparing a Critical Edition of the Mahabharata. In this con¬ 
nection Professor Winternitz gave the young and inexperienced organizers 
of the scheme much sound advice and very cordial encouragement ; and sub¬ 
sequently, from time to time, rendered the Institute especially valuable ser¬ 
vices in connection with the Institute's monumental project of preparing this 
ciitical edition. 

His services to the cause of Mahabharata studies, in general, have been 
indeed of a striking and memorable character, and deselrve to be recorded 
fully in the Annals of this Institute. 

There is perhaps no scholar who had studied and ix>ndered over the 
Mahabharata problems longer, and at the same time written, agitated and 
worked for a critical edition of our Great Epic more energetically, than Pro¬ 
fessor Winternitz. He appears to have begun his scholar’s career by writ¬ 
ing a i>ai)er on a subject conneicted directly with the Mahabharata. It was 
a critical review of Holtzmann’s Grammatisches aus dem Mahabharata, 
published in the Oesterreichische Monatsschnft fur den Orient (1884-85). 
In 1897, he contributed a paper of about 50 pages to the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, entitled “ Notes on the Mahabharata ”, which is in fact a 
very detailed review of Dahlmann’s Das Mahabharata, als Epos und Rechls- 
buch (Berlin 1895). In the same year, at the session of the International 
Congress of Orientalists at Paris, he first drew attention of scholars to the 
importance of £314} South Indian MSS. for the restoration of a critical 
text of the Great Epic of India. Even at that time he pointed out that for 
all critical and historical researches the current printed editions of the epic 
were altogether insufficient and that a critical edition of the Mahabharata 
was a conditio sine qua non of all Mahabharata research. In the following 
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year (1898; he contributed to the Indian Antiquary a paper ‘‘On the South 
Indian Recension of the Mahabhiarata ”, in which he published also for tlie 
first time lengthy extracts from the Southern Recension and gave some ac¬ 
count of the Southepi MSS. of the epic. In the same year he contributed 
an article to the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society “ On the Mahabharata 
MSS. in the Whish collection of the Royal Asiatic Society.” The same volume 
has two informing letters from him, both of which are about GaspeSa in the 
Mahabharata {JRAS 1898, 380 ff., 631). In the next year (1899), at the 
Oriental Congress in Rome, he proposed the foundation of a Sanskrit Epic 
Text Society, “with the aim of collecting all the materials as well as the 
necessary funds ” for a critical edition of the Mahabhiarata ; the text of the 
proposal was published in the Indian Antiquary, 1901, 117 ff. As a con¬ 
sequence of this, “ a committee was formed which was to consider the matter 
and report on the subject at the next congress.” Next year (1900), he pub¬ 
lished a paper Sn WZKM entitled ‘ ‘Genesis des Mahabharata,” which is in 
fact an elaborate review (27 pp.) of DahlmAnn’s book with the same title, 
v/hich had appeared in the meantime. This paper was followed next year 
(1901) by a paper on the “ Flutsagen des Alterthums und der Naturvdlker,” 
I^ublished in the Mitteilungen of the Anthropological Society of Vienna, in 
which he has ably discussed the flood legends of antiquity, among them our 
legend of Manu. In the same year he presented a memorandum (“Pro 
Memoria”) on the necessity of a critical edition of the Mahabharata to 
the Academy of Sciences in Vienna, which is published in the Almanack der 
Kais. Akad. d. Wiss. in Wim, 1901, 206-210. In 1902, he appears to have 
again brought his proposal about the critical edition of the Mahabharata 
before the International Congress at Hamburg. In 1903, he was serving 
as a member of a committee appointed by the United German Academies 
and learned Societies to discuss the question of the preliminary work neces¬ 
sary for a critical edition of the £315} Great Epic, which met at Munchen 
and recommended the presentation of a “ Pro Memoria ” to the International 
Association of Academies. The “ Pro Memoria ” was presented and a defi¬ 
nite plan was laid before the Association. In 1903 he contributed two papers 
on the subject of his favourite study, one in the JR AS on “ The Mahabharata 
and the Drama,” the other in WZKM on the Sabhiaparvan according to the 
.Southern Recension. In 1904 he published an important study bearing on 
the snake sacrifice of the Mahabharata in Kulturgeschichtliches aus der 
Tierwelt : “ Das Schlangenopfer des Mahabharata.” This was followed In 
the year 1906 by a paper in WZKM on the Bfhaddevata and the Malia- 
bharata. In 1908 the question of the critical edition of the Mahabharata 
again came up before the Oriental Congress at Copenhagen, and two meetings 
of the Mahabharata-Komission were attended by Winternitz as a member 
of the editorial committee (on 14th and 18th August 1908), In the follow¬ 
ing year (1909) he publish^ the second part of the first volume of hi§ 
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monumental history of Indian Literature (German Version), the only com¬ 
prehensive and authoritative book on the subject, which devoteis nearly 150 
pages to the Mahabhiarata and still remains the most reliable general account 
of our Great Epic. Besides containing an accurate summary of the epic 
story, the voliune contains the considered views of the author on the inter^t- 
ing questicMi of the beginnings of epic poetry in India, and a detailed discus¬ 
sion of the question of the age and history of the Mahabharata. It may also 
be noted that this is the only work which gives a complete, systematic and 
impartial account of the progress of Mahabharata studies during the last 
hundred years with exhaustive bibiliography and exemplary thoroughness, 
and as such is indispensable to every serious student of the Mahabharata. 
In 1910 he published a review of Sorensen’s Index to the Names in the 
Mahdbhdrata (parts I-IV) in ZDMG (64.241-243). Then for about five 
years, from 1911-1915, Professor Winternitz appears not to have published 
anything about the Mahabhiarata. This interval he seems to have devoted 
to his private studies of thei Sabhiaparvan, the book assigned to him in the 
scheme of the International Association of Academies for a critical edition 
of the Mahabhiarata. As a bi-product of these studies may be regarded his 
short paper, {316} “Mahabharata II. 68. 41 ff., and Bhasa’s Dutavakya “ 
in Festschrift E. Kuhn (1916), which was followed in 1917 by a review of 
Hopkins’ Epic Mythology^ which had appeared in 1915. The brief regime 
of mutual hate, disorder and vandalism prevailing in Europe during the 
Great War gave its quietus to this international project among others; the 
undertaking of the Associated Academies was silently abandoned in the years 
that followed the war. That was a great disappointment to Winternitz. 

The end of the war marked, however, the beginning of a new project 
of preparing a critical edition of the Mahabhiarata : this time in India. 
This Institute, making a fresh start, enthusiastically undertook the work in 
1919, as a national undertaking—a venture cordially welcomed by Professor 
Winternitz, for he saw in it a fresh promise of the fulfilment of his dreams, 
which had been ruthlessly shattered by the cruel war. In 1922, when Win¬ 
ternitz came to India, he took the earliest opportunity to visit the Institute, 
and to see for himself the work of the Mahabharata Department of this 
Institute, which had already made some progress. On the 20th of Novem¬ 
ber 1922, he delivered an address at the Institute, which contains a succinct 
account of what had been done and planned in Europe, and expressed the 
fervent hope that' ways and means could be found for the collaboration of 
Indian and Western scholars in the new project {Annals, 1922-23, pp. 145- 
152). When he went to Santiniketan, he taught the students there how to 
collate Mahabhiarata MSS. and ultimately established there a collation centre 
for the collation of Bengali MSS. of the Mahabharata, which is even now 
doing excellent work under the supervision of the Principal of the Visva- 
bharati. In 1924, he contributed a paper entitle “The Mahabharata'’ to 
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the VisvabharaH Quarterly, in connection with the work he had been doing 
at Santiniketan. In the same year, he appears to have read a paper con¬ 
taining a report on the Institute’s editicm, before the German Conference of 
Orientalists at Miinchen. Later in the same year (1924) he published in 
the Annals of this Institute, a very detailed review of the late Mr. Utgikar’s 
tentative edition of the Virataparvan, containing a frank criticism of the 
work as well, as many valuable suggjeistions for improvement. When the 
Mahabharata Department of £317} the Institute iwas reorganized in 1925, 
Professor Winternitz was made a member of the Honorary Board of 
Referees, and also a member of the Mahabharata Editorial Board. As such, 
in 1928 he read a paper at the XVI Ith International Congress of Oriental¬ 
ists, held at Oxford, on the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata, drawing 
attention of the delegates to the important work the Institute was doing in 
connection with its critical edition. A discussion was opened by Geheimrat 
Professor Dr. H. Luders, who moved three resolutions regarding the Insti¬ 
tute’s edition, as well as regarding the disposal of the collations made, and 
funds collected, for the European edition. These resolutions, which were 
seconded by Professor Winternitz, were unanimously adopted by the Indian 
Section of the Congress. The paper read by Professor Winternitz, was 
subsequently published in the first issue of the Indologica Pragensia (1929), 
the journal founded by Professor Winternitz. There he declared that after 
a careful examination of the first fascicule of the new edition, he was con¬ 
vinced that this edition would be the edition that is wanted and that he liad 
in mind when thirty-one years ago he urged the necessity of a^ critical edition 
of the Mahabharata. His frank and evident enthusiasm for our edition did 
not, however, blind him to what he considered its shortcomings ; and to his 
paper in the Indologica Pragensia he appended some critical remarks on the 
first fascicule of the new edition of Adiparvan prepared by Dr. V. S. Suk- 
THANKAR. While expressing his whole-hearted agreement with the general 
principles underlying the reconstruction of the text, he gave a list of passages 
wherein he differed from the editor with respect to the readings of the consti¬ 
tuted text, qualifying his remarks by emphasizing that he was not offering 
his d*iticism to find fault with the way in which the critical edition was 
being prepared; there would always remain differences of opinion in special 
cases, whoever the editor be. The Institute highly values the considered 
opinion of the eminent savant expressed before the Oriental Conference at 
Oxford in the following words : “ And here I may say that in my opinion 
neither in India nor in Europe any one scholar would be found who would 
have done the work better than Dr. Sukthankar had done in his first 
fascicule.” In 1932 he published in the Forschungen und Fortschritte (a 
record of German Science) an article entitled “Die £318} kritische Ausgabe 
des Mahabharata,” giving an account of the work of the Institute in con¬ 
nection with the Mahabhirata edition# 
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He read a considerable portion of the Adiparvan (according to the 
Critical Edition) with his pupils in the Indologisches Seminar at Prag, to 
initiate them into the mysteries of Indian textual criticism. From the notes 
made by him for these lectures, he published in these Annals (1934) the 
last important paper he wrote on the Mahabharata, which is an appreciation 
of the first volume of the Critical Edition of the Adiparvan, completed in 
1933. In the volume of essays presented to him by his pupils, friends and 
admirers (Festschrift Moritz Winternitz), there were two Mahabharata 
articles, written no doubt with the full knowledge that they would be warmly 
welcomed by Professor Winternitz : the one by Dr. Hermann Weller of 
Tubingen University, on the Textual Criticism of the Mahabharata ; the 
other by Prof. F. Otto Schrader of Kiel University on the Recensions of 
the Bhagavadgjta. Latterly his onerous duties as Professor of Indology in 
the German University of Prag as well as his failing health had prevented 
Professor Winternitz from devoting much time to a serious study of the 
Sabhaparvan, which he had undertaken to edit for the Institute : a study 
which was suddenly and prematurely terminated by the ruthless hand of 
Time. But even in 1936, when the Raja Saheb of Aundh, his colleague on 
the Mahabharata Editorial Board, visited him in Prag, Professor Winternitz 
was very optimistic and full of buoyant hope of being able to complete the 
Sabhaparvan in a year or two. Alas, that was not to be! 

A certain amount of pathetic interest attaches to the letter reproduced 
below, which was penned by the deceased scholar on the 8th January last,— 
probably the last letter written by him !—and forwarded after his lamentable 
death by his daughter-in-law, Frau Dr. Anna Winternitz. It is a tragic 
piece of evidence of the fact that Mahiabliiarata problems occupied his 
thoughts to the very last day of his life! Here is the letter : 


£319} January Sth 1937. 

My dear Dr. Sukthankar, 

Many thanks for kindly sending me a copy of the reprint of your Epic 
Studies VI : The Bhrgus and the Bharata. I have now read it and found it 
of intrinsic interest. It is’ truly astonishing, and has not occurred to me 
before, that the Bhargava material was represented in the Mahabharata to such 
an extent as you show it to be. Your hypothesis that our Mahabharata 
received its present form with its masses of Bhargava material, and the 
admixture of Dharma and Niti material by a Diaskeuasis of the epic under 
very strong and direct Bhargava influence at some time or other (if we could 
only know at which time!), seems to me plausible enough. Your thesiai is 
strengthened very much by the parallel of the Manusmiti. I should, however, 
underline what you say about “ further additions" being made after the 
Bh^gava diaskeuasis : The great mass of what I have called “ Ascetic Litera¬ 
ture** (see my lecture in ‘Some Problems of Indian literature*, p. 21 ff.) 
which is nearer to Jaina and Buddhist than to Brahmanic lore and ethics, 
and which lays so much stress/ on Ahiipsa, and also some of the philosophical 
sections, must have come into the Epic through other channels. Surely the 
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feat of Bhlargava Rama filling five lakes with blood by exterminating the 
K§atriya race thrice seven times (repeated ten times!) cannot by any means 
be brought into accord with the doctrine of Ahiipsa. 

Thinking of the words, “ Da wird sich manches Ratsel Idsen und manches 
Ratsel kniipft sich auch ”, I hope you will continue, in your excellent ” Epic 
Studies,” to solve many a riddle of the Great Epic of India. 

I am, with kind regards. 
Yours sincerely 
M. WiNTERNirZ. 

PS. I am very sorry to have to inform you that my father-in-law Prof. 
WiNTERNiTZ paSvSed away this night in consequence of a new attack of his 
heart-disease. 

Yours faithfully 
Dr. Anna Winternitz. 

For more than fifty years, continuously. Prof. Winternitz took active 
interest in Mahabharata studies and in the Mahabhlarata problem, contri¬ 
buting himself in a great measure to th^ elucidation of some of them, both 
theoretically and practically—a record of deep and sustained interest in the 
Great Epic of Indian difficult to be matched in India itself! 

£320} His Mahibharata researches constituted but a small fraction of 
the multifarious intellectual activities of this broad-minded and versatile 
scholar. It remains for others, who stood nearer to him and who knew him 
more intimately, to speak at length on the labours of Professor Winternitz 
in the several fields he graced. Here we merdy record our deep gratitude 
to him for his manifold services to the cause of Mahabharata studies, as also 
our profound sorrow upon the untimely death of an honoured member of 
our Institute, and of our esteemed collaborator in the stupendous work, to 
the completion of which the Institute is pledged. 
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THE POSITION OF LINGUISTIC STUDIES IN INDIA*** 


I am very grateful to you indeed for the honour you have done me by 
electing me to preside over the Philological Section of this august Conference. 
But I do not think, if you will pardon my saying so, that the choice of the 
present sectional president has been either exceptionally wise or happy. The 
fact is that in recent years my preoccupation with our Mahdbhdrata work 
has divorced me more and more from this fascinating but difficult subject 
and I have been devoting less and less of my time to any intensive study of 
it. In spite of this outward divorce, however, I will confess, I have always 
preserved a soft comer in my heart for my first love. Comparative Grammar, 
and that must be my excuse for the few remarks that I shall now proceed 
to make on the subject of this Section. 

If now, gentlemen, instead of treating you to a technical discussion of 
some abstruse linguistic problem or giving you merely a list or summary of 
linguistic works or papers which have appeared during the last two or three 
years and which you can get from booksellers’ catalogues, I offer you some 
observations of common interest on the subject of linguistics in general and 
Indian linguistics in particular, I trust they will not be unwelcome to you. 

Language, as you all know, plays an immense role in our life,—in the 
life of an individual, of a country and of a nation—how great, it is really 
difficult to estimate. Language is the foundation of this Conference. With¬ 
out a language, you will realize, even this address which I am now delivering 
about it would have been impossible. Perhaps it is just because of this very 
familiarity and its all-pervasiveness that we rarely observe it, taking it for 
granted as we do breathing or walking. Furthermore, the effects of language 
are quite remarkable and include much of what distinguishes man from 
animals. Nevertheless, it may be noted, language as such has no recognized 
place in our general programme of education or in the speculations of the 
average modern philosopher. However, none but those who shut their eyes 
to the hasty readaptation to totally new circumstances which the human race 
has been blindly endeavouring to achieve during the last decade or two can 
pretend that there is no need to examine critically the most important of all 
the instruments of civilization. 

We Indians, I am proud to say, have the unique merit and distinction, 
which is indeed very great in the history of civilization, of having realized at 
an early date, the importance of linguistic studies and applied our innate re- 
{24} -flective nature and speculative spirit to observing the facts of language 

• The text of Presidential Address to the Linguistic Section of the Tenth All- 
Inidia Oriental Conference at Tirupati (1940). [Bharatiya Vidyd 2.23-35.] 
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and building up a grammar of our own speech. India may justly claim to 
be the cradle of the linguistic science. 

Several nations of the ancient and the mediaeval world had developed 
linguistic doctrines, chiefly on—^what may be called—antiquarian basis. A 
grammar of the classical formi of the language as it appears in the Qoran 
had, for instance, been worked out by the Arabs. Taking this as their model, 
the Jews in Muslim countries constructed a Semitic grammar. At the Re¬ 
naissance, European scholars became acquainted with this tradition; the 
Semitic grammarians have contributed, for instance, to English grammar the 
term '' root as a designation for the central part of a word. Our word for 
it, as you know, is entirely different, “ dhatu which means a “ constituent 
element ” or ‘‘ essential ingredient.’' In the Far East a great deal of anti¬ 
quarian linguistic knowledge, especially in the way of lexicography, had been 
gained by the Chinese. In a later epoch a Japanese grammar seems to have 
grown up somewhat independently. The Romans, and especially the Greeks, 
had made a considerable advance in the subject, which was inherited by 
modern Europe and which formed at first the basis of their studies. 

But it was here in India—as is commonly recognized—that there arose 
a body of knowledge that was destined to revolutionize European ideas about 
language. The grammar of Paipini, which dates from somewhere round b.c. 
800 to 500, has been pronounced to be *'one of the greatest monuments of 
human intelligence.” And it is no exaggeration to say—as, in fact, it is 
freely admitted by competent European authorities on the subject—that the 
Indian grammatical researches form the solid bed-rock on which the stately 
edifice of the Comparative Grammar of the Indo-European languages—which 
has been the model of all subsequent studies in Comparative Grammar—was 
only during the last century reared by the assiduous exertions and signal 
devotion of European grammarians. While the Europeans have made good 
use of our heritage, we have failed td derive any profit from it. We read 
with pardonable pride the encomiums lavished by foreign scholars on the 
great grammar of our Painini, and we are complacent enough not to realize 
that these very encomiums are at the same time the most crushing indict¬ 
ment of his unworthy descendants, who have shamefully neglected the study 
of this important subject and completely lost their grip over it, since the 
days of the holy sage of iSalatura. 

It is, I know, usual to speak of Munitraya, the Triumvirate of Munis, 
in this connection. But in my humble opinion there was only one Muni, 
Paipini. K^tyiayana’s Vdrttikas do supply an effective list of addenda and 
corrigenda to the Sutras of Pacini; but already with Patanjali, notwithstand¬ 
ing that his Bhd^ya is an imposing work exhibiting great virtuosity and cri¬ 
tical acumen and also a veritable mine of information to the student of cul¬ 
ture, the rich vein of grammatical research which culminated in the work of 
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[25] P^ini, comes to abrupt end, and Patanjali’s interest lies mainly in 
showing how to interpret the Sutras of Paipini so that they involve no con¬ 
tradiction or deficiency. His work is but a product of scholastic activity, 
with only distant kinship to that divine spark which is necessary for creative 
work. We might almost say that our grammatical achievements begin and 
end with Plaipini. This is of course only a partial truth, like most other 
truths. For Panini did not in any complete sense create Sanskrit grammar. 
Generations of labour must have preceded the composition of the oldest 
treatise that has come down to us. And we have, as a matter of fact, the 
Pratisakhyas, the Nighantu and the Nirukta of Ylaska, not to speak of the 
stray grammatical speculations and allusions embedded in the Brdhmanas, 
some of which must be earlier than Planini. But even these put together do 
not make up the whole of Sanskrit grammar. 

While we must deplore our lack of knowledge of the early history of 
Indian grammar, I do not know in what terms to describe the woeful neglect 
of the subject in mediaeval and modern times. The lack of interest in the 
subject has in recent years been so appalling that even so beautiful a work 
as the Mahdbhdsya of Patahjali, which is surely one of the most magnificent 
specimens of the polished and vivid Sanskrit prose—I think, the best that we 
possess as far as classical Sanskrit goes—containing a deal of information on 
subjects other than the technicalities of Paininean grammar, written in a lively 
style, combined with much real humour—even this precious work of Indian 
antiquity, owing to its being labelled a grammatical treatise, has almost be¬ 
come an ornament of the bookshelf. Therefore, the disinterested labours of 
Mahamahopadhyaya Vasudeva Shastri Abhyankar in giving us an accurate 
Marathi rendering of this important work, which, I believe, is the first trans¬ 
lation of the book in a living language, merits the highest praise, and the 
learned translator and expounder of the Mahdbhdsya deserves' the most 
grateful thanks of all Indologists. 

Our appalling lack of knowledge regarding the Middle Indian languages 
and dialects in contradistinction to the abundance of information for the 
still earlier period is no doubt to be traced to that unreasonable contempt 
which is often felt and sometimes even freely expressed—not merely in India, 
but throughout the world—by speakers of the high standard language for 
provincial standard and sub-standard types of speech. 

The information given by our Prakrit grammars is so meagre that what 
the names Ardhamigadhi, Paisaci and Apabhram^a mentioned by Prakrit 
grammarians exactly mean, exactly where, when and by whom these lang- 
usages or dialects were spoken, is now largely a matter for speculation. All 
that the Indian grammarians have to say about them amounts to a brief 
and unsatisfactory list of particulars in which these dialects differ from Sans¬ 
krit. The A^tMhydyi of Panini describes with meticulous care every inflec¬ 
tion, derivation and composition and every syntactic usage of its author s 
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speech, with a precision which is ph«K)menal No other language to this 
day, it has been said, has been so perfectly described. What a sad contrast 
{26} is presented, on the other hand, by our extant Prakrit grammars, such as 
those of Vararuci, Markaimdeya, Hemacandra and others, where whole dia¬ 
lects are disposed of in a few cryptic words, whose precise meaning even is 
not now easy to ascertain without drawing in the aid of commentaries and 
sub-commentaries. 

The twilight of Prakrit grammar becomes complete and impenetrable 
darkness when we reach the period of the tertiary dialects of India. Language 
study, in the sense of language research, seems to have, for some reason 
hard to imagine, completely lost interest. And no serious attempt was made 
in India to study systematically, from a grammatical standpoint, the early 
phases of our modern Indian languages. We have drifted far away from 
the ambitious achievements of our ancestors and not even known that we 
have done so. 

The mist which overhangs the mystery of our languages in the tertiary 
period is now, after centuries of apathy and inertia, being fitfully lifted un¬ 
der the influence of the stimulating contact with European savants to whom 
we must be grateful for giving a new direction to our studies. The first 
scientific grammar of Marathi to be written was by a French philologist, 
M. Jules Bloch, of the University of Paris, which is still a standard work 
on the subject. Since the publication of that work, however, a number of 
Indian scholars have come forward to shoulder the burden and carry for¬ 
ward linguistic research in India. Pre-eminent among these is undoubtedly 
my learned friend. Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, of the University of Calcutta, 
a scholar with an international reputation, who is carrying aloft the banner 
of Indian linguistics and in whom are centred our hopes for the renaissance of 
linguistic studies in India. Excellent work is being done in the North, 
silently but enthusiastically and effectively, by Dr. Siddheshwar Varma, a 
former President of this Section of our Conference, whose penetrating re¬ 
searches have been shedding welcome light on the present condition and 
past history of little known Northern dialects. These are our stalwarts. But 
praiseworthy work is being done also , by men who have come later in the 
field, by Dr. B. Saksena and by L. V. Ramaswamy Aiyar, who have en¬ 
riched the literature on the subject of Indian linguistics by their contribu¬ 
tions in the shape of books and pap)ers of considerable merit. There are 
not wanting neophytes who have shown promise but who have yet to win 
their spurs. But this is not enough. In order to cope with the enormous 
mass of work to be done and to make up for leeway, many more men must 
take up linguistic study in India, which must be also carried on more vigo¬ 
rously and in yet wider fields, if we are to reclaim some of the glory for 
which our forefathers are justly famed. 

India affords rich—nay, unique—opportunities for linguistic work of the 
25a 
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highest order. India is in fact an extraordinary rich mine of linguistic re¬ 
search waiting to be worked up. It is my belief—but I am open to correc¬ 
tion—^that the Indian languages are the only system of languages in the 
world which has a continuous, and more or less clearly documented history 
£27} extending over nearly 4000 years. This is certainly true within the Indo- 
Germanic family, and it is probably true in relation to any other family of 
languages. This continuity of documents belonging to the Indian speech, 
it is needless to point out, is a factor of capital importance, affording unique 
opportunities for the study of the life-history of a large number of related 
languages, but it is also of importance for the study of linguistic problems 
in gaieral. And who is better equipped, by nature and by tradition, to 
undertake these studies than we ourselves ? 

.We Indians of the present generation are however so conservative—and 
I may even say, intellectually so inert and slothful—that it never even occurs 
to any one of us to study any language outside our special, hallowed system 
of languages : even the English language, which everyone nowaways almost 
compulsorily studies, belongs of course to our own system. I find it truly 
remarkable that in a civilized and highly cultured country like this out of 
the tens of thousands of young men passing annually through the different 
Indian Universities, there is a very inconsiderable fraction of students who 
take up for study anything but a language belonging to their special linguis¬ 
tic group. A Hindu, at least in Western India, though he is constantly 
brought into the closest contact with Muslims, would ordinarily no more 
think of studying seriously Arabic or Persian, than he would think of learn¬ 
ing the language, say, of the Hottentots or the Eskimos. There is a reciprocal 
lack of interest commonly exhibited by Muslims in India in the study of 
Sanskritic languages. This, I think, is not due wholly to any racial or cultural 
antagonism. It is just lack of interest. This is proved, it seems to me, by 
the fact that we Indians—at least the inhabitants of Western India--present 
the same attitude to the Zoroastrian literature and religion, which are akin 
to the ancient Indian in many respects, and which are free from racio-political 
conflict-associations and yet fail to interest those Indians who do not belong 
to that particular religious persuasion.- There are a few noteworthy excep¬ 
tions, I know ; but these exceptions only prove the rule. 

There is another curious little phenomenon which I do not know whether 
you gentlemen have observed. If, as a very great exception, some Hindu 
should perchance happen to study Persian or Arabic, or, vice versa, if a 
Muslim should study Sanskrit, he seems to lose caste, so to say, not explicitly 
but implicitly. His labour and his attainments are appreciated neither by 
his own people nor by the other people. He is hated by his kinsmen for 
his unorthodoxy and despised by the others for his supposed incompetence. 
This, I submit, is unreasoning intolerance, which is not in keeping with our 
best traditions. 
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If this is the case with our fellow-men, with whom we are daily rub¬ 
bing shoulders, is it strange that hardly any one in India bothers himself 
seriously about the languages of countries surrounding us like the Burman, 
Tibetan and Afghan languages or about the languages of the so-called back¬ 
ward peoples within the confines of India, like the Bhils, the Todas or the 
Badagas? Chinese is to us nearly the same as Greek. And even Japan, 
{28} with her enormous commercial possibilities, which are being keenly ex¬ 
ploited, to their immense profit, by our merchant princes, has not been able to 
stimulate our interest in her language. It is not necessary to tell you, gentle¬ 
men, that almost all the big Western Universities make adequate provision not 
only for the teaching of the important foreign classical languages like Sanskrit, 
Avestan, Old Chinese (in addition to their own classics like Greek and Latin) 
but also for imparting at least elementary instruction in many of the living 
languages of Asia and Africa. 

Our conservatism and lack of interest in any language but our own are 
in my opinion an index of low mentality, and a most deplorable feature of 
Indian conditions, which must be combatted with vigour and eradicated com¬ 
pletely. I submit that to understand even one’s own language completely and 
thoroughly, it is necessary to have a nodding acquaintance with some foreign 
languages. You can cram all Sanskrit grammars and lexicons and all the 
works written in Sanskrit in the bargain, but that alone is not going to help 
you to understand the internal mechanism of the Sanskrit language, which 
is only possible from a comparative study of many different languages,— 
and the more the better. Only by an intensive study of many different 
languages you can advance to the study of Language, which is after all the 
goal of the modem linguistician. 

Linguistics should, however, not be considered as synonymous with gram¬ 
mar, etymology or lexicography, and should not be confused with any of 
them. Grammar, etymology and lexicography are three of the departments 
of linguistics and do not constitute the whole of the subject. They form, in 
fact, only a portion of the material and the tools with which the linguistician 
operates. Remember that even the Taj Mahal would not have been possible, 
had not that hard and intractable material, marble, of which the Taj is built, 
been first quarried, cut, shaped correct to a fraction of a centimetre and 
then polished with infinite labour, patience and skill. Likewise linguistics, 
and as a matter of fact every science worth the name, has an aspect which 
is not very attractive, involving as it does a deal of labour and drudgery, 
but which is essential for its future developments. Starting from a minute 
study of particular idioms, working out the genetic relations between indivi¬ 
dual members of a language-family and then between the different language- 
families of the world, the human mind becomes fortified and braced up to 
investigate such a theme as the nature and the structure of language in the 
abstract or a theme like the influence of language upon thought,—the latter 
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a fascinating problem of psycho-philosophical order, which is the subject of 
the C K. Ogecn’s brilliant book with the rather startling title The Meaning 
of Meaning (Kegan Paul, London, 1927). 

Here through the thought expressed by language, linguistics has contact 
with logic and philosophy. But it has points of contact with other branches 
of science as well, as was recently pointed out by Prof. Dr. Otto Jesperson, 
of the University of Copenhagen. Through phonetics it has contact with 
physics and physiology ; through the linguistic communities with sociology 
£29} and thence with anthropology and ethnology, further with history, and 
especially cultural history; and, finally, through the dissemination of lang- 
usages, linguistics has contact with geography ; thus, for instance, in the study 
of place-names and in the great linguistic atlases, which have been published 
or are under pireparation in many countries. 

No doubt the linguistician learns from all these sciences; but it would 
be hazardous to maintain that linguistics is not capable of throwing light 
on the present or future problems in any of these disciplines. It will be 
found in fact that there! is really a fruitful and stimulating interaction bet¬ 
ween all these diverse branches of human knowledge. 

There have been striking developments in the domain of linguistics during 
the last half a century : most noticeably perhaps in the waning interest 
evinced by present-day linguisticians just in those subjects which were most 
popular in the days of Brugmann and Joh. Schmidt : etymologies, sound 
laws of the Indo-European, reconstruction of hypothetical forms belonging 
to the primitive Indo-European speech, and so on. Such ‘‘ starredfonns 
played an immensely greater role in the linguistics of about fifty years ago. 
Philologists of those days took much naive pleasure in constructing little 
conversational sentences made up entirely of starred ” forms, sentences such 
as might have been spoken by the primitive Indo-Europeans in the “ Urhei- 
mat,” somewhere in Asia or Europe. It was an excellent pastime, like the 
nursery games played by boys and girls all over the world with wax dolls 
and tin soldiers. The linguisticians have now outgrown that stage. They 
have realized the futility of those jejune exercises and abandoned them for 
more serious and fruitful pursuits. They have become, in other words, 
more realistic. Linguistics has become more of a living science than it ever 
was before. 

Indo-Germanic Philology has been for most linguisticians the starting 
ix)int of their studies and a deal of time and energy has been expended on 
the development of this special branch of linguistics. As I said above, the 
leaders of prfiilological researches some fifty years ago were very confident 
regarding their reconstructions of the Indo-European parent speech. Specu¬ 
lations on its aspect have of late been profoundly modified by the fortuitous 
discovery of Tokharian and Hittite, two long-forgotten languages of Asia. 
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The study of these languages has upset much of what was regarded as self- 
evident or axiomatic by older linguisticians and has necessitated the recast¬ 
ing or at least restating of many an old hypothesis. The question of possible 
old kinship between the Indo-Germanic and the Finno-Ugrian groups—a kin¬ 
ship that was postulated in former times by more than one linguistician— 
was again mooted at the Rome Session of the International Congress of Lin¬ 
guists. The most characteristic feature of the linguistic studies of the present 
period is the broadening of the basis of study. The period isi therefore fertile 
in bold, comprehensive theories, whose validity remains to be tested. It is 
unquestionable, however, that the study of the general theory of language 
has much profited through a closer study of such groups of languages as 
{30} those of Africa, of the Far East and of the American Indians, languages 
which were formerly almost completely neglected. 

As an onlooker—for in this great field I have been no more—I have reach¬ 
ed the conviction that recent years have seen linguistic research in Europe 
enter on yet another new phase, one in which practical observations and 
experimental studies are going deeper than ever before into the nature of 
linguistic phenomena and yielding results of unforeseen promise. 

On the other hand, when I look round in India I am overpowered with 
the feeling that linguistic studies have not been in as healthy a condition 
as they might have been. We linguists in India, I must regretfully observe, 
are far behind even our own brethren working in other fields of knowledge, 
like Mathematics, Physics or Botany, in which India has produced men who 
have by their researches made a substantial contribution to world knowledge 
—that must after all be the final goal of all scholars—and acquired thereby 
international celebrity, I mean, men like Ramanujan, Raman, Sahni. to 
mention only a few top-names. 

I do not wish to make invidious comparisons, and I am certainly not a 
victim of what psychologists call the inferiority complex. I only wish to 
impress upon you, gentlemen, on the one hand, the great advances made in 
the linguistic science in otheT countries, and on the other hand the neces¬ 
sity of strenuous exertion and devoted application on our part to make up 
for lost time and lost opportunities. 

The linguistic students of India, I confess, have been so far laddng equip¬ 
ment, training, opportunity and encouragement—in short, lacking everything 
that makes research possible. There is however no need to despair. There 
are indeed very hopeful signs which augur well for the resurrection of linguis¬ 
tic studies in India and which are even full of promise for the future. I 
have already referred to the Linguistic School of Calcutta presided over by 
Dr. Chatterji, which has again put India on the linguistic map of the 
world. 

It will be, I imagine, a welcome piece of news to most of you, gentle¬ 
men, that the Government of Bombay have recently opened a department of 
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linguistic research as one of the regular and perman^t departments of the 
revived Deccan College of Poona, which has been operating since August 
1939. The Deccan College Post-Graduate and Research Institute scheme 
envisages the employment of a full-time Professor of Indoi-European Philo¬ 
logy and of Readers in Dravidian and Semitic Philology. The Committee 
appointed by the Government of Bombay for the reorganization of the Dec- 
can College is understood to have recommended to the Government that the 
Professor and the Readers of this Department of the Institute should be en¬ 
trusted with purely linguistic work comprising such essential preliminaries 
as the phonetic recording and study of the major Indo-Aryan and Dravidian 
dialects of India, preparation of grammars,* glossaries and anthologies of 
these dialects and even the preparation of dialect atlases. It is understood 
that the Government have further decided to equip the deparment not only 
{313 with an up-to-date library of linguistic literature but also with a full- 
fledged laboratory of experimental phonetics. 

The department has already been partly organized and is now working 
under the direction of Dr. S. M. Katre, who has been appointed Head of the 
department. The results of the labours of Dr. Katre and his pupils during 
the first term have been published in the first volume of the BiUletin of the 
Deccan College Research Institute, which has already been published. Dr. 
Katre, who is trained in the best of schools, is an indefatigable worker and 
has an enthusiasm for his subject which is quite contagious. There is every 
hope that he will be able to communicate some of his own enthusiasm to 
his pupils. Dr, Katre’s work impresses an impartial observer like myself, 
who stands a little outside the narrow group of specialists in the subject, 
by his fundamental grasp of the subject, illuminated by a wide vision and 
marked by a precision which is the sine qua non of all scientific work and 
which inspires confidence. Let us hope that this department of the Deccan 
College Research Institute under the direction of Dr. Katre will build up an 
independent school of linguistics in the near future in the West of India 
and thus make this laudable experiment of the Government of Bombay a 
signal success, helping in its own way to regenerate linguistic studies in India, 
which have been in a moribund condition during so many centuries. 

I must not omit to mention here the work of the Linguistic Society of 
India, with its organ Indian Linguistics. After a somewhat chequered early 
career, hampered chiefly by financial difficulties, both the Society and its 
organ have gathered new strength under the fostering care of the Calcutta 
University. The issues of the Journal which have been just published from 
its new home not only eclipse the old ones, but challenge comparison with 
similar journals published elseKvhere. They are a feather in the cap of the 
energetic President of the Society and his able adjutants who may justly 
feel proud of their work. If it continues in this fashion, it wijl surely be a 
jierald of a new era ip the history of Indian linguistics, 
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While I am on the topic of the Linguistic Society of India I should like 
to mention another little thing, the consummation of which I should very' 
much like to see. The Society has so far been holding its meetings under 
the wings of this Conference. That is a very happy combination indeed 
and is quite in the fitness of things. There is no reason, however, why the 
Linguistic Society could not hold annual meetings, as most Societies of that 
type do elsewhere. The formal foundation of a school of linguistic studies 
in Poona is in my opinion a fitting occasion for inaugurating the practice 
of holding annual meetings, to be held for the present alternately at Poona 
and Calcutta, in addition of course to its meetings held in conjunction with 
the Oriental Oxiference. I consider that, at least in the early stages, in 
the interests of more active co-operation and co-ordination, closer contact 
between the handful of workers in this field might be moi'e helpful. I make 
the suggestion for what it is worth. It is up to the Linguistic Society and 
{32} the Deccan College authorities to consider the feasibility of the scheme, 
if it should appeal to them. 

As there appear to exist clear signs of a gradual awakening among the 
language students in India, it would not be inopportune to make some ob¬ 
servations on the lines and methods of work. 

Before I do that, howeverj I must draw your attention to an alarming 
feature of the trend of linguistic studies in India, namely, the growing, indif¬ 
ference of our Colleges and Universities to grammatical studies. All Univer¬ 
sity examiners will, I am sure, vouchsafe for the fact that the candidates 
year by year betray an ever increasing lack of knowledge of the elements of 
grammar. This prevalent indifference to grammatical studies has induced 
some of the Indian Universities to reduce the requisite proficiency to a bare 
minimum. So much so that in certain of our Universities, I fear, it may 
be actually possible to pass the highest examinations in our classical languages 
such as Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian, without the student ever suspecting 
the existence of a science like the Comparative Grammar of Indo-European 
or Semitic languages. 

But the educationists who frame and control the course of University 
studies in India ought to remember that even though grammar, as ordinarily 
taught in our schools and colleges, is bugbear to most students, a student 
of language can no more do without a thorough knowledge of grammar than 
a physician can nowadays do without a knowledge of anatomy, or a physicist 
without a knowledge of mathematics. Moreover, the study of grammar need 
not be dry at all. It is made by our imperfect methods of teaching and 
perhaps to some extent by a lack of good teachers also. M. Meillet in his 
Apergu de la longue greque and later in his Esquisse d'une histoire de la 
langue latine has shown what interest for the general reader, and scientific 
profit for the student, may be had when a master of the linguistic science 
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displays the main lines of development of a single language-group and the 
cliief influences in its history. 

To bring us Indians abreast of modem linguistic research, iwe have to 
put in, as I have already remartked, a deal of hard and serious work. Now, 
as r^ards methods, it may be observed that the methods of grammatical 
analysis have in recent years altered to a great extent, due chiefly to extended 
study of divergent groups of languages, and we must familiarize ourselves 
with the most modem aspects of the subject. 

For the older phases of our language, we lack critical editions of texts. 
Prakrit and Old-'Prakrit texts have to a large extent been critically edited, 
but there is still a scarcity of good editions of ApabhramSa works. The 
scarcity of such reliable editions is still keener for the next great linguistic 
epoch, the early phases of modem Indian languages. For the use of begin¬ 
ners Chresthomathis of these languages have to be prepared, like the readers 
of Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Old English, Middle English and so on, made by 
European scholars. 

{33} Phonetic studies have to be developed more intensely,—partly by 
the use of laboratory methods for the analysis and recording of sounds. Our 
knowledge of the subject is so defective that even the ancient authors of the 
PratUakhyas of hoary antiquity, with their acute powers of observation and 
the general grasp of their subject would put to shame our modem professors 
of Sanskrit in India. 

Next, dialects must be studied more widely and intensively. We are 
sorely in need of comparative glossaries of Indian dialects. They must be 
compiled at least for principal dialects of the more important languages of 
India and Ceylon. 

In the modem study of the dialects, the subject of dialect geography is 
assuming increasing importance. The comparative method developed in the 
last century by European philologists, with its assumption of uniform parent 
languages and definite cleavage, always leaves a residue of forms that can¬ 
not be explained on this arbitrary assumption. The conflicting large-scale 
isoglosses in the Indo-European area, for instance, show us that the branches 
of the Indo-European family did not arise by the sudden break-up of an 
absolutely uniform parent community. Either the parent community was 
dialectically differentiated before the break-up, or else after this period various 
groups of daughter communities remained in communication : which is tanta¬ 
mount to saying that areas which already differ to some extent may make 
cleavages in common. The result of successive changes is a net-work of iso¬ 
glosses over the entire field. Accordingly the study of local differentiation in 
a linguistic field, which is in fact dialect geography, supplements the use of 
the old comparative methods and is a necessary complement to them. Except 
for a complete arid organized description of every single dialect, which would 
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naturally be a very complicated and cumbersome piece of work, the map of 
distribution is the clearest and the most compact form of statement conceiv¬ 
able. The dialect atlas made on these lines allows us to compare the distri¬ 
bution of different features by comparing the different maps. Such dialect 
atlases have been made by linguisticians for Germany, France, Italy, Denmark 
and some other countries. It is highly desirable that similar dialect atlases be 
prepared for India ; for that is now regarded as the most effective and com¬ 
prehensive way of advancing language study. I might here mention that if 
these things are to be done, that is if the dialects are to be studied and dialect 
atlases are to be prepared, the work had better be started forthwith. For 
dialects, in spite of their apparent rigidity and fixity are some of the most 
unstable things in the world. They are especially bound to change most 
rapidly in India in the immediate future as a direct and inevitable conse¬ 
quence of the comparatively rapid spread of education and of the increasing 
ease of inter-communication between the metropolis and the provincial cen¬ 
tres. Thus the evidence which is easily available still, may not be available 
at all ten years hence or perhaps even five years hence. 

A beginning of dialect study has already been made in Grierson's 
Linguistic Survey of India. But that work was planned and carried out 
according to £34} the time-honoured routine of departments of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. While that style may be the best possible for administrative 
purposes—I am no judge of the mater—it will hardly work, I fear, in the 
sphere of linguistic research. It is a regrettable fact that you cannot collect 
linguistic data—of any serious value—for the whole of India, sitting in a 
comfortable arm-chair in London or even in Delhi or Simla. What is 
needed is direct and personal field-work. By the time the material collected 
by the Government agents has passed through the graded sieves of the offices 
of the patel and mamlatdar of the village, the Collector of the district and 
the Commissioner of the province, it becomes a concoction of very doubtful 
quality and flavour. 

Apart from sundry mishaps, there is one radical defect in that method 
which it will be well to bear in mind. It is well known that the observer who 
sets out to study a different language or a local dialect often gets data from 
his informants, only to find them using entirely different forms when they 
speak among themselves. They consider these latter forms as inferior and are 
in fact ashamed to give them to an observer. An observer may thus easily 
record a language entirely unrelated to the one he is locking for. Thus a great 
deal of tact and circumspection is required in collecting linguistic data of this 
type. 

This has been, I fear, more or less of the nature of a digression. My 
chief object was to bring home to the rising generation of Ifldian linguists 
that this woeful neglect of a subject which we have every reason to call our 
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own must not be continued. The rot which has worked as a canker in Indian 
society, inhibiting our energies and sapping our strength, must stop here. 

This is a matter in which I personally feel very strongly, I must say. I 
do not mind if we study mathematics and science, psychology and social 
science, economics and medicine, and even our own history from text-books 
written by foreigners. But we owe it, gentlemen, to ourselves and to our 
country that we study at least our own mother tongues with zeal, with affec¬ 
tion and with devotion, and render a scientific account of them, in all their 
aspects, in the full light which modern science and ingenuity can throw on 
their history, producing work which will be a model and guide to the world. 
If we have any ambition left in us to hold up our heads in civilized society, 
we must not besmirch the fair name of 'K.nini and other illustrious linguisti- 
cians whom our country has produced, by leaving even this field of study and 
research to foreigners, who never can, no matter what they do, understand all 
the finesses of our language as we could do, if we only tried conscientiously 
and with singleness of purpose. Just consider for one moment. Do you think 
the French people or the Germans would be content with a grammar of their 
languages, written for their use, by a Japanese or an Indian ? Such a work 
would never be anything more than a laughing stock. Whereas we have been 
all these years studying with complaisance and nonchalance grammars of our 
Indian languages compiled by foreigners, which are prescribed by our Univer¬ 
sities,—naturally, for want of better indigenous books on the subject. India 
{35} becomes again only a market for raw material. It is up to you, 
gentlemen, to make good this defect, and work up the material yourself. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I am not making cheap Swadeshi pro¬ 
paganda. I am not what is called “ anti-foreign Far from it. I admire 
the European savants. I acknowledge and appreciate fully the splendid work 
done by European savants in this field of research in a purely disinterested 
spirit, work done in an exemplary manner for the advancement of knowledge. 
I appreciate their work and I thank them for it, cordially. But we could do 
the same and even better perhaps, if we only prepared ourselves for it properly 
and set to work with determination. Why not ? We have done it in the past. 
Why not now ? That work done in the past by our ancestors will, however, 
not suffice for us for all eternity. We must imbibe and assimilate what has 
already been done and then from that point make further progress along new 
lines. In these democratic days it is customary to ask what you yourself are 
and what you yourself have done or can do and not what your ancestors were 
and what they had done. The German poet Goethe has expressed that idea 
admirably as follows : Was Du von deinen Vatem ererbt hast muss Du 
erwerben urn es zu besitzen You must acquire for yourself whatever you 
have inherited from your forbears : then alone can it be said to be yours! 
Work alone can give us the right to claim as our own our ancestral heritage. 

The Scriptures tell us that every man is born burdened with three debts, 
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which he must endeavour to discharge during his life-time, to the best of his 
ability : the debt to the gods, to the ancestors and to the r§is. We are paying 
our debt to our ancestral gods. We are a very religious nation and we do 
maintain our gods, I think, with due reverence and grandeur. Witness, for 
instance, the magnificence of the Tirupati Devasthanam, whose unbounded 
courtesy and lavish hospitality have made it possible for us to meet and 
confer in this holy place in great comfort, nay, in luxury. We have also 
been regularly paying our debt to our ancestors. We are a prolific nation, as 
the next census returns will undoubtedly prove. It is the debt to the p§is, 
which is difficult to discharge and which usually remains unpaid. Let us, 
however, follow the mandate of our scriptures and let us not forget our debt 
to the r§is, even if it has been neglected in the past. Let us not forget our 
debt to the Mahaii§i Pl^ini, who has made the name of our country resound 
in the halls of the academies of the world. Let us endeavour by our assidu¬ 
ous and fruitful study to keep bright the fair name of that illustrious Muni 
or imperishable fame, Paiiini! 
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PREFACE 


The Svapnavasavadatta is one of a highly interesting group of Sanskrit dramas 
discovered a little over a decade ago in the course of a search for Sanskrit manu- 
scriptsf conducted under the distinguished patronage of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Travancore. The authorship of these plays is still under discussion ; but several 
well-known critics, men whose restearches in Sanskrit literature entitle them to 
speak with authority, agree in attributing them to the celebrated playwright Bhasa, 
one of the earliest of the great Sanskrit dramatists. They have made out a strong 
prima jade case, and, to our mind, the! attribution of the playsl to Bhasa has not 
been satisfactorily disproved. Nevertheless we wish to make clear that, in publish¬ 
ing a translation of the Svapnavasavadatta as a drama attributed to Bhasa, we have 
only tentatively accepted the theory of his authorship. 

There are thirteen dramas in this group, several of which deserve, in our esti¬ 
mation, to rank as chefs-id*ceuvre of Hindu dramatic genius. If they are as old 
as some critics think, they will undoubtedly prox'^e of high importance for the study, 
not merely of Hindu drama, but of drama in general. They are rough-hewn and 
unpolished, with the impress of the embryonic stage of an art, yet one strong and 
virile; and they afford us, we believe, a peep into the worfcshop of the Hindu 
dramatist. His art we find fully developed in the plays of Kalidasa : they are the 
finished product. A happy feature of the Travancore plays is their simplicity and 
vigour. This will be of special appeal to students of the Sanskrit drama. Much 
of the late drama, in its period of decline, is characterisied by a predominance of 
clesaiptive and narrative elements, and the laboured and excessively ornate style 
of that late drama is a disfigurement. “Rhetorical embellishment“ is assigned a 
place proper to itself in the scheme of composition of the Travancore plays : the 
mmn appeal is direct and vitally human. Further, the plays shed light incidentally 
on much-discussed literary-historical problems, such as the inter-relation of the 
Hindu drama and the Hindu epic; but these are questions) of a technical character, 
and must not detain us here. 

The interest of the plays, whatever be their significance in the eyes of the 
philologist, extends beyond the narrow circle of savants'. A play like the Svaptia- 
vdsavadatta, it may be said without fear of contradiction, is the glorious heritage 
of the whole civilised world. The eternal lesson of the reward of devotion and 
love, taught by our author in simple language and with penetrating directnesls, is 
one of universal application. All that is best in human nature here finds noble 
expression. This estimate of the merits of the drama is vindicated by the feelings 
of genuine interest which it has evoked among the literati of Europe. Independent 
translations have already appeared in German, French and Italian. 

The plot of this love drama is( derived, like that of so many other Hindu 
dramas, from the angularly rich storehouse of Hindu legendary lore. The romance 
of Udayfina and Vdsavadatta was at one time as popular a theme of fiction in 
India as those of Tristan and Isblde, Romeo and Juliet, and Paolo and Francesca 
were in the West. The touching and romantic episodes in their eventful life- 
history have formed the warp and woof of many an alluring tapestry of love- 
romance, deftly woven. We may mention the Fratijnd-Yauiandhardyai!^, another 
of the dramas belonging to the group. It is based on an episode gleaned from the 
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same legendary cycle, and deserves to be read along with the play that we have 
translated. Of all the dramas written round this theme, however, the Svapna^ 
vasavadatta stands/ out as easily the best. The picture painted in it in broad out¬ 
line ^fs as different from the scenes of petty intrigue, gallant adventure, and shallow 
sentimentality of plays like the Priyadarsika and Ratnavali as the grand mural 
frescoes of Ajanta are from the miniature paintings of a later age. 

Incorporated in an old collection of stories that goes by the name of the 
Kathd-sarit-sdgara The Ocean of the Streams of Story'') is a metrical version 
of the romance of Udayana and Vasavadatta. In the appendix will be found Mr. 
C. H. Tawney's translation, abridged, with slight alterations. It was this legend, 
or peiiiaps an older version of it, that in all likelihood suggested his plot to our 
dramatist, 'fhe differences between the narrative and the dramatic versions are 
of varying importance. We will single out for comment here one that we think 
reveals the genius of the dramatist more clearly than any other. It will be seen 
that in the narrative Udayana is allowed to suspect that the conflagration in which 
Vasavadatta is supposed to have perished is but a stratagem of the resourceful 
Yaugandharayana, leaving room for the hope that Vasavadatta may in the fulness 
of time be restored. The dramatist, rightly feeling that this weakened the plot, 
eliminates all possibility of such an inference. In the drama the minister is sup¬ 
posed by the king to have perished along with the heroine. A comparison of other 
details of the narrative and dramatic versions cannot but show the felicitous utiliz¬ 
ation by the dramatist of all the effective motijs of the original .The plastic 
modelling of the prosaic incidents of the original legend testifies to the great drama¬ 
tic talent of the author. A studied unity of purpose runs through the drama, 
binding the component parts closely together. The aim of the dramatist is to 
portray on the one hand the complete self-abnegation of the noble queen, who 
suffers martyrdom for the sake of her lord with cheerful resignation, and on the 
other hand to depict her husband as at heart true to his love, while unwillingly sub¬ 
mitting to the exigencies' of the life of a king. ITie burden of the story is the 
triumph of steadfast, unfaltering, undying Love, for which no sacrifice is too great. 
The action is kept free from all trace of melodramatic surprise : the/ movement is 
smooth, measured, and characterized by class/ic dignity. 



DRAMATIC PERSONi® 


THE KING. Udayana, king of Vatsa. 

YAUGANDHARAYANA, chief minister of Udayana, appearing disguised as a 

wandering mendicant 

THE JESTER. Vasantaka, the confidant of Udayana. 

A STUDENT OF THEOLOGY. 

TWO GUARDS, one of whom is called Sambhashaka. 

VASAVADATTA, daughter of Pradyota Mahasena king of Avanti, and wife of 

Udayana, appearing disguised as Avantika. 

PADMAVATI, sister of Darsaka king of Magadha. 

A HfilRMlT-WOMAN. 

PADMINIKA ^ 

> gentlewomen attending on Padmavati. 

MADHUKARIKA ) 

A DOOR-KEEPER by name Vijaya. 

THE NURSE OF VASAVADATTA by name Vasundhaka. 

THE NURSE OF PADMAVATI. 

Stage-director (appearing in the Prelude), hermits, chamberlains, and palace 

attendants. 
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PRELUDE 

The invocation being ended, enter the stage-director 
THE STAOT-OIRECTOR 

“May* the arms of Baladeva protect thee,—the arms which are of the 
colour of the new-risen moon, languid from the effects of wine, resplendent with 
manifest beauty, thrilled with the joy of Spring! 1 

I to inform the honourable gentlemen as follows :—Ah ! How now ! 
Even as I am on the point of making the announcement, it seems to me I 
hear a noise. Well, I’ll see. 


Behind the scenes 
Make way, make way, sirs. Make way ! 

THE STAGE-DIRECTOR 
Well, now I understand. 

The devotdd servants of the king of Magadha*, who are escorting the 
princess, are turning away unceremoniously all the people of the hermitage. 


]^t 



ACT THE FIRST 


TWO GUARDS 
Entering 

Make way, make way, sirs. Make way! 

Enter Yaugandharayana in the garb of a wandering 
mendicant, and Vasavadatta, disguised as Avantika 

YAUGANDHARAYANA 

Listening 

What, even here people are being turned away ! Why— 
molest the serene and venerable folks that dwell in the sacred grove, clad 
in bark of trees and content with fruits of the forest ? Oh, who is this haughty, 
insolent fellow, blinded by fickle fortune, who by issuing a command profanes 
this tranquil grove of penance. 3 


VASAVADATTA 

Sir, who is this that turns us away ? 

YAUGANDHARAYANA 

My lady, he is one who turns himself away from duty. 

VASAVADATTA 

Sir, I did not mean that. But—am I one that may be ordered to make 
way ? 

YAUGANDHARAYANA 

Deities unrecognized are even thus spumed my lady. 

VASAVADATTA 

Sir, the fatigue causes not such pain as this humiliation. 

YAUGANDHARAYANA 

These things^ have been enjoyed and discarded by my lady. Be not 
anxious on that account. For— 

once thou hast had likewise all thy heart*s desires, the victory of thy 
lord will restore to thee all that is worthy of praise. Like the array of the 
spokes of a wheel does the cycle of worldly fortune revolve with the course 
of tim^ I 4 
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THE TWO GUARDS 

. Make way, sire, make way! 

Enter the chamberlain 
THE CHAMBERLAIN 

Sambhashaka, indeed, indeed you must not turn the people away here! 
Look! 

Bring not the name of the king in disrepute; for one may not deal harsh¬ 
ly ufith those that dwell in a hermitage. In order to be free from the humilia¬ 
tions of the city do these magyumimous souls retreat to the forest and dwell 
there. 5 

BOTH [GUARDSl 

So be it, sir. 

[Guards] retire 
YAUGANDHARAYANA 

Ah, his appearance indicates discrimination. My child, do let us ap¬ 
proach him. 

VASAVADATTA 

So be it, sir. 

YAUGANDHARAYANA 
Approaching [chamberlain] 

Oh, why are the people being turned away ? 

THE CHAMOERLAIN 

O asc^ic! 


YAUGANDHARAYANA 
To himself 

Ascetic is an excellent title indeed. But, being unfamiliar, it does not 
fasten itself on my mind. 

THE CHAMBERLAIN 

listen, sire. This is Ptidmavati, the sister* of our great king, who has 
received from the elders* the name I>arsaka. After having visited the queen- 
naother Mahadevi, who has made this hermitage her home, the princess is to 
proceed, with ter permisaon, to Rajagriha*. That is how she takes pleasure 
in qaending the day here in this hermitage. You may nevertheless— 

fetch from the fordst at your pleasure holy water, faggots, flowers, and 
passes, which are the riches of the hermits. The law is cherished by the 
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princess. Never would she offend against the law of the hermits. This is a 
vow taken by her family. ^ 


YAUGANDHARAYANA 
To himself 

So ! This is the Magadha princess Padmavati, of whom the soothsayers 
Pushpabhadraka and others have predicted that she would be the consort of 
my master. Hence— « 

hatred and esteem spring alike out of our desires; because out of my 
fervent desire to see her wedded to my lord springs up in me a feeling of great 
devotion towards her.‘^ 7 


VASAVADATTA 
To herself 

After hearing that she is a princess I feel even a sisterly affection towards 
her. 

Enter Padmavati, accompanied by her retinue and a maid 
THE MAID 

Come, princess, come., Enter this hermitage. 

A hermit-woman is discovered seated 
THE HERMIT-IWOMAN 

Welcome, princess! 

VASAVADATTA 
To herself 

This is the princess. Her looks beseem well her noble birth. 

PADMAVATI 

Madam, I salute you. 

THE HERMIT-WOMAN 

Long life to thee! Come in, child, come in. A hermitage is indeed the 
home of the wayfarer. 

PADMAVATI 

Enough, madam, enough. I fed reassured. I am beholden unto you for 
these courteous words. 

VASAVADATTA 
To herself 

Not only her appearance but her yoice also is sweet indeed. 
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THE HERMIT-iWOMAN 
[To the maid] 

Dear child, has no king proposed marriage to this sister of our gracious 
king? 

THE MAID 

Yes, there is king Pradyota of Ujjayini^. He sends ambassadors on 
b^alf of his son. 

VASAVADATTA 

To herself 

Well, well! ^e has now become ours<*. 

THE HERMIT-WOMAN 

Her noble form well deserves this honour. Both these are highly exalted 
royal families. So we have heard. 

PADMAVATI 

Sir, did you come across any ascetics disposed to favour us?—Invite 
here all the hermits, with a view to giving them what they want, and ask, 
“ E>oes anybody here want anything ? ” 

THE CHAMBERLAIN 

As you wish, my lady. O ascetics, all ye that inhabit this sacred grove ! 
Listen, sirs, listen. Her ladyship the princess of Magadha, who is here, with 
the confidence engendered by your confidence, invites you all that she may 
bestow largess as a religious duty. 

Who wants a pitcher ? Who seeks a garment ? Does any one who has 
duly completed his investiture need anything for presenting to his preceptor ? 
The princess, who is a friertd to the pious, asks as a personal favolMr that 
whoever desires anything may speak out. What may we give to-day, and to 
whom ? 8 

YAUGANDHARAYANA 

[To himself] 

Ah, I see an expedient. (Aloud.) Sir, I would ask a favour. 

PADMAVATI 

Happily my visit to the hermitsT grove has borne fruit! 

THE HERMITiWOMAN 

All the ascetics in this hermitage are well contented. This must needs 
be some stranger. 

THE CHAMBERLAIN 


Oh, what may we do ? 
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This is my sister. Her husband has gone abroad. I would therefore 
wish her ladyship to look after her for some time. For— 

I seek mt richest nor raiment, nor pleasure; not for making a living do 
I don the hermiVs robes.—This prudent young woman knows well the path 
of duty, and will therefore be abjle to guard the virtue of my sister, 9 

VASAVADATTA 
To herself 

Humph! The noble Yaugandharayana wishes to leave me here. So be 
it. He will not act rashly. 

THE CHAMBERLAIN 

His expectation soars very high indeed, my lady. How can we consent ? 
For— 

it is easy to part with wealth, with life, with ascetic power. Everything 
else is easy to do, but difficult the guarding of a deposit. 10 

PADMAVATI 

Having first proclaimed, “ Does anyone want anything ? ” it is improper 
now to hesitate. Pray do as he says, sir- 

THE CHAMBERLAIN 

These words are worthy of you, my lady. 

THE MAID 

Long life to the princess, who thus makes good her word! 

THE HERMIT-WOMAN 
Long life to thee, my child ! 

THE CHAMBERLAIN 

So be it, my lady. (He approaches Yaugandharayana.) Oh, her ladyship 
accepts the guardianship of your honour’s sister. 

YAUGANDHARAYANA 

I am beholden to her ladyship. Approach her ladyship, child. 

VASAVADATTA 
To herself 

What is to be done ? Here I go, unlucky I! 

PADMAVATI 

Well, well. She has now become ours^®. 

THE HERMIT-WOMAN 

Judging by her looks I should say she also is a princess. 
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THE MAID 

Well said, madam. I too think that she has rajoyed prosperity. 

YAWANDHARAYANA 
To himself 

Ah, this relieves me of half of my burdai. It turns out just as it was 
planned with the ministers. And now, when my lord has been reinstalled, 
her ladyship the princess of Magadha will be my surety for the conduct of 
her ladyship^!. For— 

Padmavati mil be wedded to the king: so it is predicted by those that 
first foretold our [present] calamity. Relying on their words have / taken 
this step; for the well-considered words of the seers are never transgressed 
by Fate. 11 

Enter a student of theology 
THE STUI®NT 
Looking upward 

It is midday. I am very tired. Where shall I rest now ? (He walks about.) 
Yes, I know. This must be a hermitage all around. Then — 

here serenely the fawns are grazing unperturbed, feeling sure of their 
ground; the trees, all tenderly nurtured, have their branches laden with fruits 
and flowers; there also abound these splendid herds of tawny kine; and 
nowhere a sign of soil that is tilled. Then again this smoke that rises aloft 
from many places. This is doubtlessly a hermits’ grove. 12 

I’ll walk in. (He enters.) Hallow, here is a person^* whose presence is not 
in keeping with a hermitage. (He looks in another direction.) But here are some 
hermits also. There can be no harm in joining them.—Oh, but the woman- 
folk ! 

THE CHAMBERLAIN 

Walk in freely, sir, fredy. The hermitage is common to all. 

VASAVADATTA 

Humph 1 

PADMAVATI 
To herself 

Ah, this lady shuns the sight of strangers. Well, it will not be difficult 
to kxdc after my charge. 

THE CHAMBERLAIN 

Sir, we were here before you. Pray accept the hospitality due to a guest. 

THE STUDENT 
Sipi^ng water 

Plough, enough ! The fatigue has passed. 
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Oh, where are you from? Whither going? Which is your home? 

THE STUDENT 

Oh, listen. I am from Rajagriha. With a view to qualifying myself in 
the knowledge of the Vedas I have been sojourning in Lavanaka, a village in 
the country of the Vatsas’ ^ 

VASAVADATTA 
To herself 

Ah, Lavanaka ! The utterance of the name Lavanaka reopens old sores. 

YAUGANDHARAYANA 
And have you finished your studies ? 

THE STUDENT 

No, not yet. ♦ 

YAUGANDHARAYANA 

If you have not finished your studies, why have you returned ? 

THE STUDENT 

There occurred in that place a very terrible catastrophe. 

YAUGANDHARAYANA 

And how? 

THE STUDENT 

In that village there dwelt a king by name Udayana. 

YAUGANDHARAYANA 

We have heard of his honour Udayana. What of him ? 

THE STUDENT 

Deeply did he love his wife, by name Vasavadatta, daughter of Avanti’s 
king. 

YAUGANDHARAYANA 
Assuredly. Then ? Then ? 

THE STUDENT 

Then, once while the king was away hunting, she perished in a village 
fire. 

VASAVADATTA 
To herself 

It is false. It is false. Alas, I live, unlucky I ! 


Then ? Then ? 


YAUGANDHARAYANA 
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THE STUDENT 

Then, a minister by name Yaugandharayana, who sought to rescue her, 
fell in the same fire. 

YAUGANDHARAYANA 
Did he really ! Then ? Then ? 

THE STUDENT 

Then the king, having heard the news on his return, was so grieved at 
the loss of them both, that he sought to end his life by throwing himself in 
that very fire. The ministers had great difficulty in holding him back. 

VASAVADATTA 
To herself 

I know, I know my noble lord's sympathy with me. 

YAUGANDHARAYANA 

% 

Then ? Then ? 

THE STUDENT 

Then the king, pressing to his heart the charred remains of the ornaments 
that had adorned her body, fell into a swoon. 

ALL 

Alas! 

VASAVADATTA 
To herself 

The noble Yaugandharayana is now satisfied I hope 1 

THE MAID 

Princess, this lady is crying forsooth. 

PADMAVATI 

She must have a sympathetic nature. 

YAUGANDHARAYANA 

To be sure, to be sure. My sister is sympathetic by nature. Then? 
Then? 

THE STUDENT 

Then, by degrees he regained consciousness. 

PADMAVATI 
To herself 

Happily he lives ! When I heard that he had swooned, there was a void 
in my heart. 


Then? Then? 


YAUGANDHARAYANA 
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THE STUDENT 

Then the king—his body red with dust with rolling on the ground—got 
up all of a sudden and lamented incoherently : ‘‘ Oh Vasavadatta !— O 
princess of Avanti!—O darling !—O beloved pupil! ” In short : 

Now his sorrow is not to be compared to that of the ckakravaka^^; nor 
of any others parted from their mates. Blessed is the woman so cherished by 
her lord. Though consumed by fire, she endures in life, through the love of 
her husband. 13 

YAUGANDHARAYANA 

Oh, but did not some minister seek to console him ? 

THE STUDENT 

Oh, yes. The minister Rumanvat tried his utmost to console his honour. 
For he— 

like the king, abstains from food ; a constant flow of tears has worn his 
cheek hollow ; sorrowing with his master he even neglects his toilet ; night 
and day he waits on the king with diligence. Should the king perchance} 
depart this life, he too would surely die ! 14 

VASAVADATTA 
To herself 

Happily my noble lord is in good hands. 

YAUGANDHARAYANA 
To himself 

Oh, what a burden Rumanvat has to bear! 

The burden I bear admits of rest; but he has to toil unceasingly. For 
on him does all depend on whom the king himself depends. 15 

(Aloud.) And, sir, has the king been now consoled ? 

THE STUDENT 

That I know not. The ministers departed, with great difficulty remov¬ 
ing from the village the king, who lamented saying : “ Here I laughed with 
her !—Here I conversed with her !—Here we passed the night!—Here we 
had a quarrel !—Here we slept! ”—and so forth. With the departure; of 
the king the village lost all its charm, like the sky when the moon, and the 
stars have set. And so I came away too. 

THE HERMIT-WOMAN 

Verily he must be a virtuous king, since even this stranger prsiises him 
so. 

THE MAID 

Princess, I wonder, will he give his hand to another? 
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PADMAVATI 
To herself 

That is just what my own heart sedcs to know. 

THE stum:nt 

I would take leave of you. Pray let us go. 

BOTH 

Go then, sir, and may success wait upon you ! 

THE STUDENT 

Amen ! 

Exit [student] 

YAUGANDHARAYANA 

Well, I would also depart with the leave of her ladyship. 

THE CHAMBERLAIN 

He would depart with the permission of your ladyship. 

PADMAVATI 

Your honour’s sister will be Icmely in the absence of your honour. 
YAUGANDHARAYANA 

Being confided to the care of good persons she will not feel lonely. 
(He looks at the chamberlain.) Piay let us go. 

THE CHAMBERLAIN 

Go then, sir, and may we meet again! 

YAUGANDHARAYANA 

Amen ! 

Exit lYaugandharayana) 

THE CHAMBERLAIN 
It is now time to retire. 

PADMAVATI 

Madam, I salute you. 

THE HERMIT-WOMAN 

Child, mayest thou find a husband worthy of thee! 

vasavadatta 

Madam, I salute you. ' 

THE HERMIT-WOMAN 

Mayest thou also be united with thy husband ere long! 
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I am beholden to you. 

THE CHAMBERLAIN 

Come along then. This way, this way, my lady. Now— 
have the birds retired to their nests ; the hermits have ent^ed the waters 
of the pools; the lighted fires shine forth brightly; the smoke makes its 
way through the hermits' grove. And lo! descended down from high, even 
yonder Sun, with rays drawn in, turns back his car and slowly alights on 
the peak of the Western Mount! ^ 16 

Exeunt omnes 


ACT THE SECOND 
INTERLUDE 

Enter a maid 
THE MAID 

Kunjarika, Kunjarika! Where, where is the princess Padmavati ? 
What does thou say : “ Here is the princess playing ball near the jasmin 

bowfer ” ?—Then I’ll approach the princess. 

(She walks' about and looks around her.) 

Ah, here comes the princess herself playing ball. Her earpendents 
are swinging in the air. Her face, which wears the beauty of fatigue, is 
bespangled with beads of perspiration excited by the exercise. I’ll approach 
her. 

Exit 


Enter Padmavati, playing ball, accompanied by her retinue, and Vasavadatta. 

vasavadatta 

Here is thy ball, my dear. 

PADMAVATI 

That will suffice now, madam. 

vasavadatta 

This long game of' ball play has made thy hands so red that they seem 
not to belong to thee at all, my deat.^® 

THE MAID 

Play on, princess, play on. Make the most of this charming period of 
maidenhood. 
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PADMAVATI 

Madam, why dost thou regard me as though thou wouldst make fun 
of me? 

VASAVADATTA 

Not at all, not at all, my dear. To-day thou art looking unusually 
beautiful. And I am looking at thy beautiful face from every side as it 
were.i« 

PADMAVATI 

Away with thee ! Pray do not make fun of me. 

vasavadatta 

I shall be mute, O would-be bride of Mahasena’s son! 

PADMAVATI 

And who may this Mahasaia be? 

VASAVADATTA 

There is a king Pradyota of Ujjayini who, on account of the vast size 
of his army, is known as Mahasena.^^ 

THE MAID 

The princess does not desire alliance with that king. 

vasavadatta 

Whom would she marry then ? 

the maid 

There is a king of Vatsa by name Udayana. The princess is enamoured 
of his virtues. 

vasavadatta 
To herself 

She wants my noble lord for her husband! (Aloud) For what reason? 

THE MAID 

Because he is so sympathetic. 

vasavadatta 
To herself 

I know, I know. I too was infatuated in the same way. 

THE maid 

Princess, if the king should be ugly?— 

VASAVADATTA 

No, no. Indeed he is beautiful. 
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PADMAVATI 

How dost thou know, madam? 

VASAVADATTA 
To herself 

Partiality to my noble lord has made me overstep the bounds of pro¬ 
priety. What shall I do now? Yes, I have it. (Aloud) The people of 
Ujjayini say so, my dear. 

PADMAVATI 

That is so. Indeed it would not be difficult to see him in Ujjayini. And 
beauty, I suppose, captivates the mind of all alike. 

THE NURSE 
Entering 

Victory unto the princess ! Princess, thou art betrothed— 

VASAVADATTA 

To whom, madam? 

THE NURSE 

To Udayana, king of Vatsa. 

VASAVADATTA 

Is it well with the king? 

THE NURSE 

The king arrived here quite well, and has accepted the hand of the 
princess. 

VASAVADATTA 

What an outrage ! 

THE NURSE 

Where is the outrage ? 

VASAVADATTA 

I suppose it is nothing that after having grieved in that manner he 
should now turn indifferent! 

THE NURSE 

Madam, sacred precepts take a pre-eminent place in thel hearts of great 
men, and they are therefore easily consoled. 

VASAVADATTA 

Madam, did he ask for her hand of himself ? 
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THE NURSE 

No, no. He came here for some other reason. And our king, finding 
in him a union of nobility, learning, youth and beauty, himself offered hei* 
hand. 


VASAVADATTA 
To herself 

So! Then my noble lord is not to blame.^® 

ANOTHER MAID 
Entering 

Make haste, madam, make haste. Our queen says : “ To-day the stars 
are propitious, and the ceremony of tying the nuptial knot shall take place 
this very day.” 


VASAVADATTA 
To herself 

The more they hasten, the more densely does gloom encircle my heart 

THE NURSE 

Come, princess, come. 

Exeunt omnes 


ACT THE THIRD 

Enter Vasavadatta meditating 
VASAVADATTA 

Leaving Padmavati behind in the inner court in the bustle of the nuptial 
celebration, I have sought this pleasure garden in order to dispel the sorrofw 
laid upon me by Fate. (She walks about.) Oh, what an outrage! Even my 
noble lord now b|elongs to another. I will seat myself (She sits down.) 
Blessed is the female chakravaka^^! Parted from her mate she does not 
live But I do not die. I live on just in the hope of seeing once again 
my noble lord, unlucky I ! 

Enter a maid carrying flowers 

THE MAID 

Where can madam Avantika have gone ? 

(She walks about and looks around her.) 

Oh, there she is, seated on the stone bench under the priyangu 
cre^r. Dressed in an unadorned* but graceful garment, she sits there in 
meditation absorbed, resembling the crescent moon obscured by. mist. Til 
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draw near to her. (She approaches her.) Madam Avantika, I have been 
looking for thee ever such a long time. 

vasavadatta 

And why? 

THE MAID 

Our queen says : “ Madam comes of a noble family; she is affectionate 
and skilful. Let her therefore make tliis wedding wreath.’' 

vasavadatta 

And for whom am I to make it ? 

the maid 

For our princess. 

vasavadatta 

To herself 

Ah me, this too has fallen to my share ! Oh, verily tlie gods are pitiless. 

the maid 

Madam, pray let not anything else occupy thy thoughts now. Here is 
the bridegroom having a bath in the mosaic room. So do make the wreath 
quickly, madam. 

vasavadatta 

To herself 

I cannot think of anything else. (Aloud) Hast thou seen the bride¬ 
groom, my dear? 

THE MAID 

O yes. I saw him, led to do so by my affection for the princess and 
my own curiosity. 


vasavadatta 

And what is the bridegroom like? 

THE MAID 

Madam, I tell thee, never have I seen his like before. 

vasavadatta 

Tell me, tell me, my dear, is he handsome? 

THE maid 

He is god Kama-^’ incarnate, without the bow and arrow. 

Let that suffice. 

27a 
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THE MAID 

Why dost thou stop me ? 

vasavadatta 

It is improper to listeai to the praise of a stranger. 

THE MAID 

Then hurry on with the wreath, please, madam. 

VASAVADATTA 

Give them here. (To herself) Here am I making the wreath, unlucky I! 
(She discards some flowers, examines others.) What herb is this? 

THE MAID 

It is called ‘ Ward-off-widowhood.* 

VASAVADATTA 
To herself 

This I shall use in plenty, both for myself and for Padmavati. (Aloud) 
What herb is this? 


THE MAID 

It is called ‘ Crush-thy-rival 

VASAVADATTA 

This must not be used. 

THE MAID 

Why not? 

vasavadatta 

His wife is dead. Thus it is useless. 

ANOTHER MAID 
Entering 

Make haste, madam, make haste. Here is the bridegroom being con¬ 
ducted by the matrons to the inner court. 

VASAVADATTA 

Oh, I say, take this. 

THE MAID 

Good, ril go then, madam. 

Both [maids] retire 
VASAVADATTA 

She is gone. Oh, what an outrage! Even my noble) lor^ now belongs 
to another. Ah! I shall go to bed and dispel my sorrowMf I am able to 
get sle^. 


Exit 
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INTERLUDE 
Enter the jeslter 

THE JESTER 

Gleefully 

Oh, fortunately have I seen this joyful occasion of the happy marriage 
of his honour the king of Vatsa! Oh, who would have known that after 
being submerged in such a whiilpool of misfortune we should have come to 
the surface again ? Now: we live in palaces, bathe in the wells of the inner 
apartments, and eat dainty, delicious confections. I am enjoying thus a 
sojourn in Paradise, but for the company of celestial nymphs. There is just 
one great drawback. I cannot digest my food properly. I get no sleep 
[even] on a bed furnished with luxurious coverlets. I notice [signs of] 
gout everywhere. Oh, there is no happiness [in life] devoid of good health 
and good cheer! 

Enter a maid 

THE MAID 

Where can the noble Vasantaka have gone? iShe walks about.) Ob, 
here is the noble Vasantaka. (She approaches him.) Noble Vasantaka, I 
have been looking for thee ever such a long time. 

THE JESTER 

Observing her 

Why hast thou been looking for me, good girl ? 

THE MAID 

Our queen asks whether the son-in-law has bathed. 

THE JESTER 

Why does she want to know ? 

THE MAID 

What else for, but that flow'ers and unguent may be brought to him ? 

THE JESTER 

His honour has bathed. Thou mayest bring anything except foodstuffs. 

THE MAID 

Why except foodstuffs? 

THE JESTER 

Unlucky that I am, my inside is going round and round like the eyes 
of the cuckoo! 
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THE MAID 

Thus mayest thou be! 

THE JESTER 

Be gone, my lady. I for my part will join his honour. 

Both retire \ 

Enter Padmavati, accompanied by her retinue, and Vasavadatta 
THE MAID 

What brings the princess to the! pleasure garden ? 

PADMAVATI 

I came to see whether the sephalika bushes have blossomed or net, 
my dear. 

THE MAID 

They have indeed blossomed, princess. They are laden with flowers 
that look like pendents of pearls interspersed with coral. 

PADMAVATI 

If that be so, my dear, why delay ? 

THE MAID 

Then let the princess sit down for a while on this stone bench, and I 
for my part shall gather flowers. 

PADMAVATI 

Shall we sit here, madam ? 

VASAVADATTA 

So be it. 

Both sit down 


THE MAID 

Having collected flowers 

Behold, princess, behold. My joined hands are filled with sephalika 
blossoms that shine like crystals of arsenic. 

PADMAVATI 
Observing them 

Oh, what a variety of tints these flowers have ! Behold, madam, behold. 

vasavadatta 

Oh, what lovely flowers! 

THE MAID 

Princess, should I gather more? 

PADMAVATI 

No, my dear, gather' not any more, 
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VASAVADATTA 

Why dost thou stop her, my dear ? 

PADMAVATI 

Because when my noble lord comes here and sees this abundant wealth 
of flowers, I shall be honoured. 

VASAVADATTA 

Dost thou love thy husband, my dear? 

PADMAVATI 

I know* not, madam, but when he is away from my side I feel so lonely. 

VASAVADATTA 
To herself 

Hard indeed is the lot I suffer when even she speaks thus ! 


THE MAID 

In a dignified way the princess has said : “ I love my husband.’* 

PADMAVATI 

There is one thing about which I feel some doubt. 

VASAVADATTA 

What is it? What is it? 

PADMAVATI 

Whether my noble lord was the same to madam Vasavadatta as to me. 

VASAVADATTA 

And yet more! 

PADMAVATI 

How dost thou know ? 

VASAVADATTA 
To herself 

Ah! Partiality to my noble lord, has made me overstep the bounds of 
propriety. This is what I shall say now. (Aloud.) Had her love been 
less, she would not have forsaken her own people. 

PADMAVATI 

That is so. 

THE MAID 

Princess, tell thy husband nicely that thou wouldst also learn to play the 

lute. 

PADMAVATI 

I did say that to my noble lord. 
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VASAVADATTA 

Then.what did he say? 

PADMAVATI 

He said nothing. He heaved a deep sigh and kept still. 

VASAVADATTA 

What dost thou surmise from that ? 

PADMAVATI 

I surmise that he recalled the virtues of madam Vasavadatta, and only 
out of deUfcacy he restrained the tears in my presence. 

vasavadatta 

To herself 

Blessed am I if that be true! 

Enter the king and the jester 

the jester 

Hi! Hi! How lovely the pleasure garden looks with the bandhujiva^^ 
blossoms lying thinly scattered where they have fallen in the course of 
plucking! * This way, your honour. 

THE KING 

Here I come, friend Vasantaka, here I come. 

When I went to Ujjayini and saw the daughter of Avanti's king, I was 
thrown into an indescribable state of mind, and then did Kama discharge 
at me unchecked all his five arrows. The barbs of these still lodge in my 

heart. And here have I been struck again. When Kama has^ but arroivs 

five, how could this sixth one be discharged ? 1 

THE JESTER 

Where can her ladyship Padmavati have gone? Has she gone to the 
arbour of creepers; or to the stone bench called the ‘ Forehead-mark of the 
Hill,'' which being strewn with asana blossoms appears to be covered with a 
tiger's skin; or to the sapta-chhada^^ grove of very pungent odour; or to 

the pavilion daru-parvataka adorned with frescoes of birds and beasts? 

(He gazes upward.) Hi! Hi ! See that flight of cranes advancing steadily 
along the clear autumnal sky. Does it not look like the outstretched, beautiful 
arm of Baladeva ? 

THE KING 

I see it, friend. 

Now extended straight, now broken in parts; now rising aloft, now 
sinking low; in its revolutions it is twisted like the figure of the Great Bear* 
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Like a boundary line it divides in twain the sky, which is- spotless like the 
belly of a serpent in the act of shedding its skin. 2 

THE MAID 

Look, princess, look. See this flight of cranes advancing steadily, white 
and lovely like a garland of kokanada lotuses. Oh, here is my lord ! 

PAPMAVATI 

Humph! My noble lord! Madam, for thy sake I shall avoid meeting 
my noble lord. So let us enter this jasmin bower. 

vasavadatta 

So be it. 

They act accordingly 
THE JESTER 

Her ladyship Padmavati must have come here and gone away. 

THE KING 

How does your honour know ? 

THE JESTER 

Your honour may witness these sephalika bushes from which the flowers 
have been plucked. 

THE KING 

O Vasantaka, what a variety of tints these flowers have! 

vasavadatta 

To herself 

The utteranoe of the name Vasantaka takes me back to Ujjayini once 
more. 

the king 

Vasantaka, let us sit down on this stone here and wait for Padmavati. 

the jester 

Oh, so be it. (He sits down and rises up again.) Hi! Hi ! 

The heat of his autumn sun is unbearable ! Let us enter this jasmin bower. 

the king 

Very well. Lead the way. 

the jester 

So be it. 

Both walk about 
PADMAVATI 

The noble Vasantaka is about to spoil everything, 
now? 


What shall we do 
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THE MAID 

Princess, I can keep my lord aiway by shaking this pendent creeper in 
which the bees are lurking. 


Do so then. 


PADMAVATI 

The maid actsi accordingly 


THE JESTER 

Help, help ' Keep back, your honour, keep back. 

THE KING 

Why? 

THE JESTER 

I am attacked by these bastard bees. 

THE KING 

Nay, say not so. We must refrain from frightening the bees. Look ! 
Our footsteps will annoy the melodiously humming bees intoxicated with 
honey and closely embraced by their passion-smitten mates, and like our¬ 
selves they too will be parted from their sweethearts, 3 

Let us therefore seat ourselves just here. 

THE JESTER 

So be it. 

Both sit down 


PADMAVATI 

Happily my noble lord has seated himself. 

VASAVADATTA 
To herself 

Happily my noble lord is enjoying good health. 

THE MAID 

Princess, we have in truth been made prisoners.—Princess, madam’s 
eyes are filled with tears forsooth. 

VASAVADATTA 

The pollen of kasa-^ blossoms set wantonly flying by these bees has 
made my eyes water. 

PADMAVATI 

Even so. 

THE JESTER 

Oh, this pleasure garden is deserted. I want to ask your honour some¬ 
thing. May I ? 
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THE KING 

At your pleasure. 

THE JESTER 

Whom do you love : her ladyship Vasavadatta of yore, or Padmavati 
of thel present time ? 

THE KING 

Why would you place me now in such an extremely awkward predica¬ 
ment ? 

PADMAVATI 

O dear! My noble lord is in such predicament now I 

VASAVADATTA 
To herself 

And I too, unlucky I ! 

THE JESTER 

Tell me without reserve, without reserve. One is dead; the other is 
nowhere near. 

THE KING 

No, my friend. I shall not say. You are talkative. 

PADMAVATI 

That speaks volumes, my noble lord. 

THE JESTER 

Oh, I swear to you truthfully. I shall never repeat it to anyone. Here 
I bite my tongue. 

padmavatP* 

Ah, what importunity! That does not suffice to make him understand 
the sentiments of my noble lord ! 

THE KING2^ 

No, friend, I dare not tell you. 

THE JESTER 

You will not tell me ? If you do not, you shall not stir a step from this 
stone bench. I hold your honour prisoner. 

TJHE KING 

What, by force ? 


Yes, by force. 


THE JESTER 
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DHE KING 

Well, then, we shall see. 

THE JESTER 

Forgive me, forgive me. In the name of our friendship I conjure thee 
to tell n^e the truth. 

THE KING 

What is to be done! ? Listen. 

Even though by treason of her beauty, virtue and sweetness I hold Piad- 
mavati in high regard, she has no hold on my heart, which is firmly attached 
to Vasavadatta. ^ 

VASAVADATTA 
To herself 

Well, well. That has given me the recompense for this suffering. Ah! 
Even this disguise has many merits! 

THE MAID 

Princess, really my lord lacks all courtesy. 

PADMAVATI 

Nay, not at all, my dear. Indeed my noble lord has shown great cour¬ 
tesy in remembering even now the merits of madam Vasavadatta. 

VASAVADATTA 

Dear child, thy words are worthy of thy noble birth. 

THE KING 

I have spoken. It is now your honours turn to say whom you like : 
Vasavadatta of yore, or Padmavati of the present time. 

PADMAVATI 

Now my noble lord is playing Vasantaka's part. 

THE JESTER 

No use of idle talk. Both the ladies I hold in high esteem. 

T)HE KING 

Fool, after having thus forcibly heard me, dost thou refuse to speak 
now ? 

THE JESTER 

What, me too, by force ? 

THE KING 

Yes, by force. 

THE JESTER 

Then you will never hear it. 
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THE KING 

Forgive me, O greut Brahman, forgive me. Speak of your own sweet will, 
of your own sweet will. 


THE JESTER 

Then listen, your honour. I held her ladyship Vasavadatta in great 
regard. But her ladyship 'Padmavati is young and beautiful, without anger 
and without conceit, affable and courteous. She has this other great virtue. 
Delicacies in hand, she comes forward saying : “ Where can the noble 
Vasantaka have gone ? ” 


VASAVADATTA 
To herself 

Very well, Vasantaka, very well. Now just remember this. 

THE KING 

Very well, Vasantaka, very well. I shall relate all this to queen Vasava¬ 
datta. 

THE JESTER 

Alas ! Vasavadatta ! Where is Vasavadatta ? Vasavadatta is long dead ! 

THE KING 
Dejectedly 

So it is ! Vasavadatta is no more! 

With that jest of yours didst thou bewilder my mind, and by force of 
old habit did these words escape mo. ^ 

PADMAVATI 

Truly a charming romance has been spoiled by the wretch. 

VASAVADATTA 
To herself 

Well, well. I feel reassured. Ah ! How sweet to hear unobserved such 
words ! 


THE JESTER 

Courage, your honour, courage! Fate is inexorable. It is just so! 

THE KING 

Friend, you understand not my condition. For— 
it is hard to forget a deep-rootdd passion; memory constantly revives 
one's sorrow. It is the way of life that only after paying its tribute of tears 
does the mind, redeemed, regain tranquillity. 6 
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THE JESTER 
[To himself] 

His honour’s face is wet with tears. Til fetch water for washing his 

face. 

Exit [jester] 

PADMAVATI 

Madam, the face of my noble lord is hidden behind a screen of tears. 
Let us slip away meanwhile. 

VASAVADATTA 

So be it. Or rather, stay thou here. It would be wrong for thee to gp 
away leaving thy husband in a wistful mood. I shall go alone. 

THE MAID 

What madam says is right. Let the princess go herself. 

PADMAVATI 

Should I really go ? 

VASAVADATTA 

Yes, go, my dear. 

Exit [Vasavadatta] 

THE JESTER 

Entering with a lotus leaf filled with water 
Here is my lady Padmavati! 

PADMAVATI 

Vasantaka, what is this ? 

THE JESTER 

This is—that! That is—this ! 

PADMAVATI 

Speak, speak, sir. Speak, 

THE JESTER 

My lady, the pollen of kasa-^ flowers wafted by the breeze got into the 
eyes of his honour, and his face is bathed in tears. Take him this water 
for washing his face, my lady. 

PADMAVATI 
[To herself] 

Ah, the chivalrous master has a chivalrous man ! (She approaches Uie 
king.) Victory to my noble lord! Here is water for washing the face. 

THE KING 

Ah, Padmavati! (Aside.) Vasantaka, what is this? 
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! THE JESTER 
Whispering in his ear 

It is like this— 

TJHE KING 

Gocxi, Vasantaka, good. (Sipping water.) Padmavati, be seated. 

PADMAVATI 

As my noble lord commands. (She sits down.) 

THE KING 

Padmavati,— 

0 beauty, the pollen of kasa-^ flowers, white as the autumnal moon, tossed 
about by the winds, is the cause of the tears that cover my face. 7 

To himself 

This young girl is nenjoly wedded. Should she learn the truth, she will 
be distressed. She is no doub1\ a courageous little soul; but a woman is by 
nature easily alarmed. 8 

THE JESTER 

Your honour, it behoves that this afternoon his honour the king of 
Magadha should receive his friends, giving you the place of honour. And 
courtesy reciprocated with courtesy engenders affection. So let your honour 
arise. 

THE KING 

Exactly. A prime idea ! (He rises.) 

It is easy to find among people those that possess great virtue and 
constantly show courtesy; but it is difficult to find such as appreciate these 
qualities duly. 9 

Exeunt c«nneg 


ACT THE FIFTH 

INTERLUDE 
Enter Padminika 
PADMINIKA 

Madhukarika, Madhukarika ! Come here quick. 

MADHUKARIKA 

Entering 

Here I am, my dear. What may I do ? 

28 
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Dost thou not know, my dear, that princess Padmavati is suffering from 
headache ? 


MAOHUKARIKA 

Ah me! 

PADMINIKA 

Go quick, my dear, and call madam Avantika. Tell her merely that the 
princess is suffering from headache, and she will come of her own accord. 

MAOHUKARIKA 

And what will she do, my dear? 

PADMINIKA 

Why, by telling pretty stories, she relieves the headache of the princess. 

MAOHUKARIKA 

That is right. Where has the bed of the princess been arranged ? 

PADMINIKA 

In the Ocean Pavilion her bed has been spread. Go thou on. I for my 
part shall look for the noble Vasantaka and through him send word to my 
lord.' 

MAOHUKARIKA 

So be it. 

Exit [Madhukarika] 

PADMINIKA 

Now where shall I find the noble Vasantaka? 

Enter the jester 

THE JESTER 

In the heart of his honour the Vatsa king, distracted by separation from 
the queen, the fire of love, now fanned, as it were, by his marriage with 
Padmavati, bums brighter than ever to-day on the occasion of these ex¬ 
tremely joyful nuptial celebrations. (He beholds Padminika.) Hallo Padminika ! 
What is the news, Padminika ? 


PADMINIKA 

Why, noble Vasantaka, dost thou not know that princess Padmavati is 
suffering from headache ? 


THE JESTER 

No, really I knew it not, lady. 
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PADMINIKA 

Well, now inform my lord of it. I for my part will in the meantime 
hurry up with the ointment for her head. 

THE JESTER 

Where has the bed of Padmavati been arranged ? 

PADMINIKA 

In the Ocean Pavilion her bed has been spread. 

THE JESTER 

Go along then, lady. Meanwhile I for my part will inform his honour. 

Both retire 

Enter the king 

THE KING 

As now again in course of time I take up the burden of wedded life, my 
thoughts revert to the virttwus [Vasavadatta], worthy daughter of Avantis 
king, whose tender frame was burnt in the flames at Lavanaka like a lotus 
creeper withered by frost. 1 


THE JESTER 
Entering 

Come quick, your honour, come quick. 

THE KING 

Why? 

THE JESTER 

Her ladyship Padmavati is suffering from headache. 

THE KING 

Who told you so ? 

THE JESTER 

Padminika told me. 

THE KING 

O alas! 

My marriage, with a wife endowed with virtues and beauty of form had 
softened somewhat my grief to-day, though the former wound still rankles in 
my heart.—Having tasted once the bitter cup of misery, I [am led to] anti¬ 
cipate a like fate for Padmavati also.^^ 2 

Well, where is Padmavati ? 


THE JESTER 

In the Ocean Pavilion her bed has been spread. 
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THE KING 


Then show me the way thene. 

THE JESTER 

Come, come, your honour. (Both walk about.) This is the Ckrean Pavi¬ 
lion. Enter, your honour. 


You go in first. 


THE KING 


THE JESTER 

Oh, SO be it. (He enters.) O help! Stand back, your honour, stand back. 


THE KING 

Why? 


THE JESTER 

The light of the lamp reveals the form of this cobra here wriggling 
along the ground. 

THE KING 

Enters and looks on smiling 

Oh, this is what a dolt believes to be a cobra. 

Foal, jar a cobra didst thou mistake a tremulous wreath dropped from 
the entrance arch and lying outstretched on the ground below. It is that 
which, swayed by the gentle evening breeze, but faintly makes the^ move¬ 
ments of a serpent. 3 


THE JESTER 
Looking attentively 

What your honour says is right. This is indeed not a cobra. (He enters 
and looks around himself.) Her ladyship Padmavati must have come here 
and gone away. 

THE KING 

Friend, she could not have come here. 

THE JESTER 

How does your honour know ? 

THE KING 

What is there to know ? Look 

The bed is unruffled, even as when spread; undisturbed is the quilt; 
the pillow is not crushed, nor stained with the cures against headache. No 
adornments are placed to divert the patients eye. No person who goes to 
bed through sickness will leave it in a hurry of his own accord! 4 
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THE JESTER 

Then let your honour sit down on this bed for a while and wait for her 
ladyship. 

THE KING 

Very well. (He sits down.) Friend, I am feeling sleepy. Tell me a story, 

THE JESTER 

ril tell you one. Let your honour respond with a * hum! 

THE KING 

Very well. 

THE JESTER 

There is a city called Ujjayini. In it there are some very charming 
bathing pools. 

THE KING 

What, Ujjayini ? 

THE JESTER 

You do not like this story. I’ll tell you another. 

THE KING 

Not indeed that I do not like it. Only— 

it reminds me of the daughter of Avantts king, who, at the time of 
starting, as she thought of her people, shed on my own brdnst copious tears 
of love that clung to the corner of her eyes! 5 

Moreover : 

How often during the course of her lessons would hdr eyes be fixed on 
me and then her hand, from which the plectrum had dropped, would ain> 
lessly swing in the air ! 6 

THE JESTER 

Well, I’ll tell you another. There is a city called Brahmadatta. In it 
there ruled a king called Kampilya.^’^ 

THE KING 

What, what? 

THE JESTER 

Repeats what he has said 
THE KING 

Fool, say rather, king Brahmadatta, and Kampilya city. 

THE JESTER 

What, the king Brahmadatta, and the city Kampilya? 

28 a 
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THE KING 

Just SO. 

THE JESTER 

Then let youP honour wait a moment while I commit that to memory. 
• -King Brahmadatta, city Kampilya ! (He repeats what he has said to him¬ 
self several times.) Now listen, your honour. Hallo, his honour has fallen 
asleep. Tlie hour is very cold. I’ll fetch my mantle. 

Exit (jester] 

Enter Vasavadatta and a maid 

THE MAID 

Come, madam, come. The princess is suffering from a very severe 
headache. 

VASAVADATTA 

Alas ! Where has the bed of Padmavati been arranged ? 

THE MAID 

In the Ocean Pavilion her bed has been spread. 

VASAVADATTA 

Then lead the way. 

Both walk about 

THE MAID 

This is the Ocean Pavilion. Enter, madam. Meanwhile I for my part 
will hurry up with the ointment for her head. 

Exit [maid] 

VASAVADATTA 

Oh, verily the gods are pitiless towards me! Even this Padmavati, 
who used to comfort my noble lord in his bereavement, has fallen ill. I’ll 
go in. (She enters and looks around her.) Oh, the carelessness of servants! 
Padmavati is lying ill, and they have left her here with just a lamp for her 
companion. There lies Padmavati asleep. I’ll sit down.^But, if I sit aloof 
it will seem as though 1 am indifferent. So I’ll seat myself on this bed. 
(She sits down.) Why is it, I wonder, that as I am sitting beside her to-day, 
my heart seems to throb with pleasure ? Happily her breathing is easy and 
regular. Her disease must be on the wane. Occupying just a corner of the 
bed, she seems to invite an embrace. I’ll lie down then. (She acts lying down.) 

THE KING 
Talking in his deep 

O Vasavadatta!— 
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VASAVADATTA 
Rising abruptly 

Humph ! It is my noble lord and not Padmavati! Have I been seen, 
I wonder ? The gr«tt vow^^ of the noble Yaugandharayana will, by my being 
seen, have been made in vain. 

THE KING 

O daughter of Avanti’s king! 

VASAVADATTA 

Happily my noble lord is only talking in his sleep. There is no one 
about, ril stay here awhile and gladden my eyes and heart. 

THE KING 

O darling ! O beloved pupil! Answer me. 

VASAVADATTA 

I am speaking, my lord. I am speaking. 

THE KING 

Art thou angry? 

VASAVADATTA 

O no ! O no ! I am so unhaiw- 

THE KING 

If thou art not angry, why hast thou laid aside thy ornaments? 

VASAVADATTA 

What could be better than this ? 

THE KING 

Are you thinking of Virachita ?=» 

VASAVADATTA 

Wrathfully 

O fie ! Even here Virachita ! 

THE KING 

Then I implore your ladyship's pardon for Virachita. (He stretches out 
his hands.) 

VASAVADATTA 

I have stayed long enough. I may be seen. Til go. But Til first replace 
the arm of my noble lord that is hanging over the edge of the couch. 

She does so and retires 

THE KING 
Rising abruptly 

Vasavadatta ! Stay, stay ! Alas! 
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In hurrying out I run foul of a panel of th^ door. And now I know not 
far sure whether this vision is a reality! 7 

THE JESTER 

Entering 

Ah, his honour is awake! 

THE KING 

Friend, I have good news to give you. Vasavadatta is alive! 

THE JESTER 

Alas! Vasavadatta! Where is Vasavadatta ? Vasavadatta is long 
dead ! 

THE KING 

Nay, not so, friend. 

After waking me, friend, as 1 was lying asleep on the couch, she has 
disappeared. Rumanvat was deceiving me when he said that she had perish¬ 
ed in the flames. 8 

THE JESTER 

Alas! Such a thing is impossible. Maybe you saw her in a dream. Ever 
since I mentioned the bathing pools, you have been thinking of her ladyship. 

THE KING 

If that be a dream, would that I had not been awakened. And if it be 
an illusion, may that illusion last for ever! 9 

THE JESTER 

Make not yourself ridiculous ! But a fairy called the Belle of Avanti 
does frequent this palace. Maybe now it is she whom you saw. 

THE KING 

No, no! 

On waking from' sleep I saw those eyes without illyrium and that un¬ 
braided hair of her who is stilt guarding h& virtue. 10 

Moreover, look, friend, look ! 

This arm which was tightly clasped by that queen in her agitation has the 
hair still standing on end, though it came in contact with her but in sleep. 11 

THE JESTER 

Imagine not absurdities now. Come, your honour, come. Let us retire 
to the inner court. 

THE CHAMBERLAIN 
Entering 

Victory unto my noble lord ! Our great king Darsaka®^ sends the follow¬ 
ing message; “ Here is your honour's minister Rumanvat arrived, with a 
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very large force for attacking Aruni; also elephants, horses, chariots, and 
foot-8oldier&—my own auxiliaries of victory—are ready equipped. Let your 
honour therefore arise. Furthermore : 

Thy enemies have been divided; and confidence restored among thy 
subjects; who are still jaithful to thee. Precautions have been taken for the 
guarding of the rear during thy inarch. All that is possible to do for the 
demolition of the enemy has been accomplished by me. Our forces hope 
even crossed the river Ganges, And the land of Vatsa is in thy hands! 12 

THE KING 
Rising 

Excellent! Here now— 

I shall assail that Aruni,adept in misdeeds, and on a battlefield tra¬ 
versed by horses and elephants, like a mighty ocean, having for its furious 
breakers the scatter of arrows, I shall crush my foe. 13 

Exeunt omnes 


ACT THE SIXTH 

INTERLUDE 
Enter aj chamberlain 
THE chamberlain 

What ho ! Who is here on duty at the arched Portal of Gold ? 
the doorkeeper 
Entering 

Sir, it is I, Vijaya. What may I do ? 

the chamberlain 

Lady, take this message to Udayana, whose glory has been enhanced 
by the acquisition of Vatsaland. Say unto him : “ Here comes the chamber- 
!ain®2 of the Raibhya clan, sent by Mahasena; and Vasavadatta's nurse, the 
noble Vasundhara sent by her ladyship Angaravati.^^ They are waiting at 
the door. 


the door-keeper 

Sir, this is not the proper time and place for the message. 
the chamberlain 

And how is this not the proper time and place ? 
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THE DOOR-KEEPER 

Listen, sir. There was someone in the Eastern®^ Palace of my lord play- 
ir^ on the lute to-day. On hearing it, my lord said : “ It seems to me I hear 
the sound of Ghoshavati.”35 

THE CHAMBERLAIN 

Then ? Then ? 


THE DOOR-KEEPER 

Then going up to him he asked the man whence that lute came there. 
He replied : “ I saw it lying in a thicket on the bank of the Narmada. If 
my lord has use for it, he is welcome to it.” Taking it to himself, my lord 
placed it in his lap and swooned away. Then on coming to himself, with 
his face convulsed with tears, my lord said : “ I see you', Ghoshavati. But 
her I see not! ” That is how the hour is not suitable, sir. How can I 
announce you ? 

THE CHAMBERLAIN 

Announce us, lady. This also has something to do with it. 

THE DOOR-KEEPER 

I’ll announce you at once, sir. Here comes my lord, descending from 
the Eastern Palace. So I shall inform him here. 


So be it, madam. 


THE CHAMBERLAIN 


Both retire 


Enter the king and the jester 
THE KING 

0 sweet-toned I lute] ! Thou didst once repose on the breasts and in 
the lap of the queen. How didst thou support the terrible sojourn in the 
jungle where flights of birds scattered thy body with dirt ? 1 

And thou art unfeeling, Ghoshavati. How else couldst thou forget that 
the unfortunate queen— 

hugged thy sides as she carried thee on her hip? [How couldst thou 
forget] the happy embracei between her breasts during moments of fatigue: 
and her plaints for me when she was parted from me; and her chatter and 
her smiles in the intervals of lute play ? 2 

THE JESTER 

Enough now of this excessive sorrow, your honour. 


Nay, not so, friend. 


THE KING 
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My passion long dormant is re^akened by the lute. But I see not 
that queen,to whom Ghoshavati teas so dear! 3 

Vasantaka, take Ghodiavati to an artisan, have her restrung and bring 
her back sipeedily. 

THE JESTER 

As your honour commands. 

(Jester) retires with the lute ^ 

THE DOOR-KEEFER 
Entering 

Victory to my lord! Here this chamberlain of the Raibhya clan, sent 
by Mahasena, and Vasavadatta’s nurse, the noble Vasundhara, sent by queen 
Angaravati, are waiting at the door. 

THE KING 

Then call Padmavati. 


THE DOOR-KEEPER 

As your lordship commands. 

Exit [door-keeper] 

THE KING 

How now ! So soon has this news^^ reached the ears of Mahasena ! 
Enter Padmavati and the door-keeper 

THE DOOR-KEEPER 

0>me, princess, come. 

PADMAVATI 

Victory to my lord ! 

THE KING 

Padmavati, didst thou hear that the chamberlain of the Raibhya clan 
sent by Mahasena, and Vasavadatta’s nurse, the noble Vasundhara, sent by 
her ladyship Angaravati, have arrived and are waiting at the door ? 

PADMAVATI 

I shall be glad to hear the good tidings of my relatives, my noble lord. 

THE KING 

It is befitting that my lady should look upon the family of Vasavadatta 
as her own family. Be seated, Padmavati. Why wilt thou not be seated? 

PADMAVATI 

W\nild my nc4>le lord have me seated by his side when receiving these 
people? 
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THE KING 

What harm is there? 

PADMAVATI 

It seems callous, as I am the second spouse of my noble lord. 

THE KING 

But it would be a grave fault to forbid such persons to see my wife as 
are entitled to do so. Be seated therefore. 

PADMAVATI 

As my noble lord commands. (She sits down.) I feel quite uneasy 
at the thought of what father or mother would have to say, my noble lord. 

THE KING 

Just so, Padmavati. 

My heart misgives me as to what he will say. I carried away his 
daughter, and I have failed to guard her. Fickle fortune has drought about 
the obliteration of the merit I had acquired. Like a son that has roused 
the ire of his father, I feel afraid. 

PADMAVATI 

There is no way to help anything whose hour of doom has come. 

THE DOOR-KEEPER 

The chamberlain and the nurse are waiting at the door. 

THE KING 

Conduct them here speedily. 

THE DOOR-KEEPER 
As your lordship commands. 

Exit [door-keeper] 

Enter the chamberlain, the nurse and the door-keeper 
THE CHAMBERLAIN 

Oh! 

Great is my joy on coming to this allied kingdom; but when I recall 
the loss of the princess, sorrow overtakes me. 0 Fate, could you riot have 
been content to have robbed him of his kingdom by enemies and spared the 
life of the queen? 5 

THE DOOR-KEEPER 

Here is my lord. Sir, approach him. 

THE CHAMBERLAIN 
Approaching 


Victory to my noble lord! 
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THE NURSE 

Victory to my lord! 

THE KING 

Respectfully 

Sir ! 

He who on this earth has power to work the rise and fall of royal houses 
—the king whose alliance I sought—is he well? 6 

THE CHAMBERLAIN 

Yes, Mahasena is well. He inquires if all be well here also. 

THE KING 

Rising from his seat 

What are the commands of Mahasena? 

THE CHAMBERLAIN 

This is worthy of the son of Vaidehi. But let your honour be seated, 
and hear the message of Mahasena. 

THE KING 

As Mahasena commands. (He sits down.) 

THE CHAMBERLAIN 

“ Glory to you for regaining the kingdom that had passed into the hands 
of enemies ! For— 

thi timid and the weak are incapable of enterprise; and only the enter¬ 
prising spirits enjoy as a rule kingly dignity?* 7 

THE KING 

All that is the prowess of Mahasena, sir. 

When I was vanquished of yore he fondled me along with his sons. 
Then not only did I run away with his daughter, but I have failed to guard 
her. Now after hearing about her end, he keeps for me still the same re¬ 
gard. Is it not then due to the king that I regain my proper Vatsdand ? 8 

THE CHAMBERLAIN 

This is the message of Mahasena. This lady here will communicate the 
message of the queen. 

THE KING 

Ah, mother! 

She who is senior among sixteen queens, the holy goddess of the city, 
my mother, who was afflicted by grief at our departure,—is she well? 9 

THE NURSE 

My lady is well. She inquires of my lord if all be well here. 
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THE KING 

All is well! Mother, well, in this way! 

THE NURSE 

Enough now of this excessive sorrow, my lord. 

THE chamberlain 

Courage, my noble lord ! Sorrowed after thus by my noble lord, Maha- 
sena's daughter, though dead, is yet not dead. Surely,— 

who con arrest the hand of death when the victim's hour has come? 
Should the rope now break asunder, who can save the pitcher ? The same 
law holds for men and trees : m season they perish, in season they spring. 10 

THE KING 

Nay, not so, sir. 

Mahasends daughter, my pupil and beloved queen 
remember her even in births to come? 

THE NURSE 

My lady sends this message : ‘‘ Vasavadatta is no more. Thou, that 
art to me and to Mahasena as dear as our Gopalaka and Palaka, hast been 
from the first the son-in-law we wished for.^® And for that purpose we 
brought thee to Ujjayini. Then on the pretext of the lute,^^ we placed her 
in thy hands, even without the fire witness. With thy impetuosity thou didst 
elope without waiting for the nuptial celebrations. So then we had the por¬ 
traits of thyself and Vasavadatta painted on picture-boards, and we celebrated 
the nuptial rites. We send the picture-boards to thee now. May the sight 
make thee happy ! 

THE KING 

Ah, surpassing kind and happy are the words of her ladyship! 

These words are more precious than th^ gain of a hundred thrones! 
Despite our offence the queen has not forgotten her love for us. 12 

PADMAVATI 

My noWe lord, I would see the portraits of the elders and pay my 
homage to them. 

THE NURSE 

Behold, princess, behold. (She shows her a picture board.) 

PADMAVATI 

To herself, on seeing it 

Humph! Truly she bears a striking likeness to madam Avantika 
(Aloud.) My noble lord, is this a good likeness of her ladyship? 


—how can I fail to 
11 
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THE KING 

It is not ai likeness. It is her own self, I imagine. O alas! 

How has delicate complexion been cruelly destroyed, and how this 
sweet face has been ravaged by the flames! 13 

PADMAVATI 

Could I see the portrait of my noble lord, I should know whether the 
other is a good likeness of her ladyship or not. 

THE NURSE 

Look, princess, look. 

PADMAVATI 

On seeing it 

The portrait of my noble lord shows a speaking likeness. I infer from 
it that the other is a good likeness of her ladyship. 

THE KING 

O queen, after seeing the portraits, I noticed, thou didst look first pleased 
and then uneasy. How is that ? 

PADMAVATI 

My noble lord, in this very palace there lives one who resembles this 
portrait closely. 

THE KING 

What, of Vasavadatta? 

PADMAVATI 

Yes. 

THE KING 

Then bring her here speedily. 

PADMAVATI 

My noble lord, before my marriage a certain Brahman left her with me 
as a deposit, saying that she was his sister. Her husband being away, she 
shuns the sight of strangers. 

THE KING 

[To himself] 

If she be the sister of a Brahman, evidently she is someone else. One 
does come across persons that resemble each other closely. 14 

THE DOOR-KEEPER 
Entering 

Victory to my lord! Here is a Brahman from Ujjayini, who says that 
he left his sister in the hands of my lady as a deposit, and is waiting at the 
door to claim her back. 
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THE KING 

May he be that Brahman, Padmavati ? 

PADMAVATI 

He must be. 

THE KING 

Bid the Brahman welcome, with the formalities proper to the inner 
apartments, and conduct him here speedily. 

THE DOOR-KEEPER 

As your lordship commands. 

Exit [door-keeper] 

THE KING 

Padmavati, wilt thou also conduct her here ? 

PADMAVATI 

As my noble lord commands. 

Exit [Padmavati] 

Enter Yaugandharayana and the door-keeper 
YAUGANDHARAYANA 

Ho there! 

To himself 

I conceded the queen in the interest of tha king. *Tis true the thought 
of his welfare alone inspired my act. Though success has crowned my ven^ 
ture now, my heart misgives me as to what he will say. 15 

THE DOOR-KEEPER 

Here is my lord. Approach him, sir. 

YAUGANDHARAYANA 

Approaching 

Victory to your honour, victory! 

THE KING 

It seems to me I have heard the voice before. O Brahman, did you 
leave your sister in the hands of Padmavati as a deposit ? 

YAUGANDHARAYANA 

Why, yes. 

THE KING 
[To the door-keeper] 

Then bring his sister before us with all speed, with all speed. 
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THE DOOR-KEEPER 

As your lordship commands. 

Exit [door-keeper] 

Enter Padmavati, accompanied by her retinue, 
and Vasavadatta^^^ 

PADMAVATI 

Come, madam, come. I have good news for thee. 

VASAVADATTA 

What is it? What is it? 

PADMAVATI 

Thy brother is back. 

VASAVADATTA 

Happily he remembers me still. 

PADMAVATI 
Approaching [the king] 

Victory to my noble lord ! Here is the deposit. 

THE KING 

Padmavati, render her back. A deposit should be returned in the pre¬ 
sence of witnesses. His honour the noble Raibhya and her ladyship here 
will form the tribunal. 

PADMAVATI 

Sir, take the lady. 

THE NURSE 

Regarding Avantika closely 
Ah, this is princess Vasavadatta ! 

THE KING 

What, the daughter of Mahasena ? O queen, go inside with Padmavati. 
YAUGANDHARAYANA 

No, no. She shall not go in. Assuredly she is my sister. 

THE KING 

What does your honour say? Assuredly she is the daughter of Maha¬ 
sena. 

YAUGANDHARAYANA 

O king! 

Thou art barn in the race of the Bharatas. Thou art selj^controlled, 
pure and enlightened. To stop her by force is unworthy of thee, who shouldsi 
be the model of kingly duty. 16 

29 
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THE KING 

Well, let US see then the resemblance of form. Draw the curtain aside* 
YAUGANDHARAYANA 

Victory to my lord ! 

VASAVADATTA 

Victory to my noble lord ! 

THE KING 

Ah, this is Yaugandharayana, and this is the daughter of Mahasena ! 
Is it reality or but a dream that I see her once again? That last time 
too I saw her thus, and was none the less deceived! 17 

YAUGANDHARAYANA 

I plead guilty to having taken away the queen, my lord. Will my lord 
deign to forgive me? (He throws himself at the feet of the king.) 

THE KING 
Raising him 

You are Yaugandharayana ! 

Through feigned madness, through wars, through plans described in 
works on statecraft, all through your exertions have we been saved when we 
were plunged in distress deep!^* 18 

YAUGANDHARAYANA 

I but follow the fortunes of my lord. 

PADMAVATI 

Ah, this is that noble lady .f— In treating your ladyship as a companion, 
i have overstepped the bounds of propriety. I bow my head and beg to 
be forgiven. [She throws herself at the feet of Vasavadatta.) 

I VASAVADATTA 

Raising Padmavati 

Rise up, rise up. O fortunate woman, rise up. The suppliant herself 
is to blame.^- 

PADMAVATI 

I am beholden to you. 

THE KING 

What was thy intention, friend Yaugandharayana, in taking the queen 

away? 

YAUGANDHARAYANA 
The saving of Kausambi^^ solely. 
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THE KING 

Why didst thou leave her as a deposit in the hands of Padmavati ? 

YAUGANDHARAYANA 

The soothsayers Pushpabhadraka and others Jjad predicted that she 
would be the consort of your lordship. 

THE KING 

Did Rumanvat know this also? 

YAUGANDHARAYANA 

My lord, everyone knew it. 

THE KING 

Oh, what a villain Rumanvat is, to be sure 'J* 

YAUGANDHARAYANA 

My lord, let his honour Raibhya and her ladyship return this very day 
to announce the safety of the queen. 

THE KING 

No, no. We will all go, along with queen Padmavati. 

EPILOGUE 

May our lion-like king rule over this sea-girt earth, adorned with the 
ear-chains of Himalaya and Vindhya and enjoying the distinction of the 
Solitary [imperial] umbrella.! *<> 19 

Exeunt omnes 


THE END 




EXPLANATORY NOTES 


1 This stanza combines a benedictioo with a word-play on the names of the 
four principal dramatis personoe : Udayana, Vasavadatta, Padmavati, and Vasan 
taka. Its meaning is obscure, but is immaterial to the context. 

2 Magadha corresponds roughly to the southern part of the modern province 
of Bihar. Its capital Rajagriha has been identified wtth the modem Rajgir. 

3 'These things,' i.e., the paraphernalia of royalty. 

In another version of the story, Padmavati is called the daughter of the 
king of Magadha. See Appendix, page 91. 

5 In speaking of his majesty the chamberlain should refer to him as ‘ Maha¬ 
raja’. Feeling that, in this instance, it is necessary to specify him by his personal 
name, the chamberlain, in all humility, avails himself of a circumlocution. 

® See note 2. 

7 This justifies the sudden change of attitude of Yaugandharayana towards 
Padmavati. Seel verse 3. 

® Uj jay ini was the capital of the kingdom of Avanti, the home of Vasava¬ 
datta. 

» ‘Ours,’ because Padmavati would then become the sister-in-law of Vasava¬ 
datta. 

Padmavati unwittingly repeats the words already spoken by Vasavadatta. 
This is intended to show a spontaneous reciprocity of feeling between them. 

The minister is now solely answerable for the safety and the honour of the 
queen ; hence his concern. 

12 This person is the chamberlain. 

13 Vatsa was the name of the kingdom of Udayana. Its capital was Kau- 
vsambi, the modem Kosam, near Allahabad. 

11 Chakravaka. According to a poetic convention the male and female chak- 
ravaka keep together during the day ; at night, however, they are always separated, 
as, in consequence of a curse, they are destined to pass the night apart. They are 
frequently mentioned in Indian literature as patterns of marital constancy. See 
another allusion to the chakravaka at the beginning of the third act. 

15 The original contains a pun, depending upon the double meaning of the 
Sanskrit word rdga ((‘redness* and ‘love*), which it is difficult, if not quite im- 
posable, to reproduce in English. The idea is this. The hands of Padmavati 
being extremely red, they show that they are tired with the long game. Conse¬ 
quently Padmavati cannot control their movements now as well as shei did at the 
beginning of the game. The poet expresses this idea fancifully by suggesting that 
the hands, being inspired with love (raga), are behaving as though they would 
have nothing to do with Padmavati; they just follow their own inclinations and 
disregard completely the wishes and directions of Padmavati. 

15 Here is another pun. The hidden meaning is : “I fancy I see the faces of 
thy suitors on every side. ” 

17 Mahasena literally means ‘ one who has a large army'. 

18 The refusal might have been constmed as a gratuitous affront, especially as 
the king of Vatsa was then supposed to be a young widower, without issue. 

29a 
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See note 14. 

20 Kama is the Indian Cupid. 

21 Bandhujiva. Pentapetes Phsnicia, 

22 Sapta-chhada. Alstonia scalaris. 

20 Kasa. Saccharum spontaneum, 

2‘ In the original these words of F^admavati and the king change places. 

20 The indisposition of Padmavati makes the king fear that he might lose her 
as he had lost Vasavadattia. 

26 The response ‘ hum ! ’ from the listener is indicative of continued attention. 

27 Kampilya is the name of a town in the land of the Panchala in the north 
of India. 

28 The vow of Yaugandharayana was made at the time when plans were laid 
for the restoration of the dethroned king. A similar vow forms the theme of 
another play belonging to tin’s group of dramas. 

2® Virachita is the name of a former mistress of Udayana. See Appendix, 
page 90. 

^6 Darsaka was the king of Magadha and brother of Padmavati. 

61 Aruni was the upstart who had ousted Udayana and usurped the throne of 
Vatsa. 

62 The speaker himself is the chamberlain despatched by Mahasena. 

63 Angaravati is the mother of Vasavadatta. 

31 The name of the palace is uncertain, the reading being doubtful. 

33 Ghosavati is the magic lute of Udayana. Sec Appendix, page 86. 

36 The queen is Vasavadatta. 

37 *This news' refers to his recent marriage with Padmavati. 

38 She implies that the death of Vasavadatta makes no difference to their 
sentiments towards him. 

36 For an explanation of ‘ the pretext of the lute’, see Appendix, page 87f. 

16 It is to be supposed that Vasavadatta enters and stands apart, concealed 
behind a curtain and unseen by most of the persons present. 

11 These incidents! in the life of the minister form the theme of another play 
belonging to the group. See Appendix, page 88f. 

12 The reading, as it stands, is not fully intelligible ; an emendation appears 
necessary. 

13 Kausambi was the capital of the kingdom of Vatsa. 

11 See verse 14 of the first act. 

13 The umbrella, from the shelter it affords, has been chosen as one of the 
insignia of Indian royalty. The ‘solitary umbrella ’ denotes universal sovereignty. 
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THE LEGEND OF UDAYANA AND VASAVADATTA 

(Abridged, with slight alterations, from C. H. Tawne^s translation oj the 
Katkd^sark-sdgara*) 

There is a land famous under the name of Vatsa. In the centre of it is a 
great city named Kausambi. In it dwelt a king named Satanika, sprung from the 
Pandava family. He had a son born to him called Sahasranika, who married 
Mrigavati, daughter of a king of Ayodhya. In course of time Mrigavati promised 
to bear a child to king Sahasranika. And then she asked the king to gratify her 
longing by filling a tank full of blood for her to bathe in. Accordingly the king, in 
order to gratify her desire, had a tank filled with the juice of lac and other red 
extracts, so that it seemed to be full of blood. And while she was bathing in that 
Jake, a bird of the race of Garuda suddenly pounced upon her and carried her off 
thinking she was raw flesh ; but on discovering that she was alive, it abandoned 
her and, as fate would have it, left her on the mountain Udayachala. The girl 
tardy with the weight of her womb, desiring to hurl herself down from a precipice, 
and thinking upon that lord of hers, wept aloud ; and a hermit's son, hearing 
that, came up and found her looking like the incarnation of sorrow. And he, after 
questioning the queen about her adventures, led her off to the hermitage of Jama* 
dagni. Some days after, the blameless one gave birth to a charmingly beautiful 
son. At that moment a voice was heard from heaven : “An august king of great 
renown has been born, Udayana by name, and his son shall be the monarch of 
all Vidyadharas !“ Gradually that boy grew up to size and strength in that g^-cve 
of asceticism. Out of love for him Mrigavati drew off from her own wrist, and 
placed on his, a bracelet marked with tlie name of Sahasranika. Then that Uda¬ 
yana, roaming about once upon a time in pursuit of deer, beheld in the forest a 
snake captured by a Sahara. The generous Udayana gave that Sahara the bracelet 
which his mother had bestowed on him, and persuaded him to set the snake at 
liberty. The snake, being pleased with Udayana, bowed before him and said : 
“ I am the eldest brother of Vasuki, called Vasunemi. Receive from me, whom 
thou hast preserved, this lute, sweet in the sounding of its strings, divided accord¬ 
ing to the division of the quarter-tones ; and betel leaf, together with the art of 
weaving unfading garlands, and adorning the forehead with marks that never 
become indistinct.'^ Udayana, furnished with all these, and dismissed by the 
snake, returned to the hermitage of Jamadagni. Meanwhile the Sahara was caught 
attempting to sell the ornament marked with the king’s name and brought up in 
court before the king. Learning from the Sahara the whereabouts of Mrigavati 
and Udayana, the king made the Sahara show him the way, and set out with his 
army for that hermitage on the Udayachala. In a few days he reached that 
peaceful hermitage of Jamadagni. The hermit handed over to him that queen 
Mrigavati with her son. Bidding adieu to Jamadagni, the king set out for his 
own city. Soon after his return the king appointed his son Udayana crown-prince, 
and assigned to him as advisers the sons of his own ministers, Vasantaka, Rumanvat 


* The Kathd Sarit Sdgara or Ocean of the Streams of Story, translated from 
the original Sanskrit by C. H. Tawney, Calcutta 1880. 
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and Yaugandharayana. In due course that king Sahasranika established in his 
throne his excellent son Udayana, and accompanied by his ministers and his beloved 
wife ascended the Himalaya to prepare for the last great journey. 

Then Udayana took the kingdom of Vatsa, which his father had bequeathed 
to him and, establishing himself in Kausambi, ruled his subjects well. But gra¬ 
dually he began to devolve the cares of his empire upon his ministers Yaugandha¬ 
rayana and others, and gave himself up entirely to pleasures. He was continually 
engaged in the chase, and night and day he played on the melodious lute which 
Vasuki gave him long ago; and he subdued evermore infuriated wild elephants, 
overpowered by the fascinating spell of its strings' dulcet sound, and, taming them, 
brought them home. Only one anxiety he had to bear. He kept thinking : “ No¬ 
where is a wife found equal to me in birth and personal appearance. The maid 
named Vasavadatta alone has a liking for me, but how is she to be obtained ?" 

Mahasena also* in Ujjayini thought : “There is no suitable husband to be 
found for my daughter in the world except one Udayana. by name, and he has 
ever been my enemy. Then how can I make him my son-in-law and my submis¬ 
sive ally ? There is only one device which can effect it. He* wanders about alone 
in the forest capturing! elephants. I will make use of this failing of his to entrap 
him and bring him here by a stratagem. And as he is acquainted with music, I 
will make this daughter of mine his pupil, and his eye will without doubt be 
charmed with her and he will certainly become my son-in-law and my obedient 
ally.” In spite of this decision, he resolved to try negotiation first. Accordingly 
he gave this order to an ambassador : “ Go and give the king of Vatsa this mes¬ 
sage from me : ‘ My daughter desires to be thy pupil in music. If thou love us 
come here and teach her.” The resolute king of Vatsa sent in return an ambas¬ 
sador to Mahasena with the following reply : ‘'If thy daughter desires to be¬ 
come my pupil, then send her here.” Whert he had sent that reply, that king of 
Vatsa said to his ministers : “I will march and bring Mahasena here in diains.” 
When he heard that, the chief minister Yaugandharayana said: “This is not a 
fitting thing to do, my king; nor is it in thy power to do it. For Mahasena is a 
mighty monarch, and not to be subdued by thee.” And in proof of this he related 
how king Mahasena had performed a terrible penance and received from goddess 
Durga a sword by means of whose magic power he was invincible to all his enemies. 
He further narrated how Mahasena had married a Daitya maiden and two sons 
were born to him, Gopalaka and Palaka; how Mahasena had held a feast in 
honour of Indra on their account; and how Indra, being pleased, said to the king 
in a dream, “ By my favour thou shalt obtain a matchless daughter ” ; then, how 
in course of time a graceful daughter was born to that king, whom the king had 
given the name Vasavadatta. The minister concluded by saying that that king 
could not be conquered by Udayana, firstly because he was so powerful, and then 
also because his realm was situated in a difficult country. 

In the meanwhile the ambassador, sent by the king of Vatsa in answer to 
Mahasena's embassy, went and told that monarch his master’s reply. Mahasena 
for his part, on hearing it, began to reflect: “It is certain that that profid king 
of Vatsa will not come here, and I cannot send my daughter to liis court. So I 
must capture him by some stratagem and bring him here as a prisoner.” Having 
thus reflected, the king had made a large artificial elephant like his own and after 
filling it with concealed warriors, he placed it in the Vindhya forest. There the 
scouts of the king of Vatsa discerned it from a distance and, returning to theii 
master, informed him in these words: “ O king, we have seen a single elephant 
roaming in the Vindhya forest, such that nowhere in this wide world his equal is 
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to be found/' The king spent that night in thinking : “ If I obtain that mig^ity 
elephant, a fit match for Nadagiri the elephant of Mahasena, then will that Maha- 
sena be certainly in m(y power, and he will of his own accord give me his 
daughter Vasavadatta." So in the morning he started for the Vindhya forest 
disregarding the advice of his ministers; nor did he pay any attention to the fact 
that the astrologers said that the position of the heavenly bodies at the moment 
of his departure portended the acquisition of a maiden together with imprison¬ 
ment. When the king reached the Vindhya forest he made his troops halt at a 
distance, and accompanied by scouts only, holding in his hands his melodious lute, 
he entered the great forest. The king saw on the southern slope of the Vindhya 
range that elephant looking like a real one, pointed out to him by his scouts from 
a distance. He slowly approached it, alone, playing on his lute, thinking how he 
should bind it, and singing in melodious tones. As his mind was fixed on his 
music, and the shades of evening were setting in, that! king did not perceive that 
the supposed wild elephant was an artificial one. Then suddenly issuing from 
that artificial elephant, a body of soldiers in full armour surrounded that king of 
Vatsa. The king in a rage drew his hunting knife, but while he was fighting with 
those in front of him, he was seized by others coming up behind. And those 
warriors with the help of others carried that king of Vatsa into the presence of 
Mahasena. Mahasena for his part came out to meet him with the utmost respect, 
and entered with him the city of Ujjayini. Shortly after their return the king of 
Avanti made over his daughter Vasavadatta to Udayana and said to him : “ Prince, 
teach this lady music ; in this way you will obtain a happy issue to your adven¬ 
ture. Do not despond." When he beheld that fair lady, the mind of the king of 
Vatsa was so steeped in love that he put out of sight his anger. So the king of 
Vatsa dwelt in the concert-room of Mahasena's palace, teaching Vasavadatta to 
sing, with his eyes ever fixed on her. 

In the meanwhile the men who had accompanied the king returned to Kau- 
sambi. The calm and resolute Yaugandharayana, seeing that the country was loyal, 
said to Rumanvat and others : “ All of you must remain here ever on the alert. 
You must guard this country. I will go accompanied by Vasantaka only, and will 
without fail accomplish the deliverance of the king and bring him home." Having 
said this and entrusted to Rumanvat the care of the subjects, Yaugandharayana 
set out for Kausambi with Vasantaka. On his way Yaugandharayana by means of 
a charm suddenly altered his own shape. That charm made him deformed, hunch¬ 
backed and old, and besides gave him the appearance of a madman. In the same 
way, Yaugandharayana, by means of that very charm, gave Vasantaka a body 
full of outstanding veins, with a large stomach and an ugly mouth with projecting 
teeth. Having entered Ujjayini, singing and dancing, beheld with curiosity by 
all, he made his way to the king s palace. There he excited by that behaviour 
the curiosity of the king’s wives, and was at last heard by Vasavadatta. She quick¬ 
ly sent a maid and had him brought to the concert-room. Thereupon he made a 
sign to the king of Vatsa, who quickly recognized him. Udayana sent Vasavadatta 
out of the room on some pretext, and then he had a long and undisturbed talk 
with his minister. Yaugandliarayana communicated to the king, according to the 
prescribed form, spells for breaking chains, and at the same time he furnished him 
with other charms for winning the heart of Vasavadatta. Having done so Yaugan¬ 
dharayana went out. When Vasavadatta returned, the king induced her to sum¬ 
mon Vasantaka, who was waiting at the door of the palace. Vasantaka amused 
the princess by telling her stories and secured her favour. 

As time went on, Vasavadatta began to feel a great affection for the king of 
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Vatsa, and to take part with him against her father. Then Yaugandharayana came 
in again to see the king of Vatsa, making himself invisible to all others who were 
there. And he gave him the following information in private in the presence of 
Vasantaka only : King, you were made captive by Mahasena by means of an 

artifice. And he now wishes to give you his daughter, and set you at liberty, 
treating you with all honour. So let us carry off his daughter and escape, for in 
this way we shall have revenged ourselves uport the haughty monarch. Now the 
king has given Vasavadatta a female elephant called Bhadravati. And no other 
elephant but Nadagiri is swift enough to catch her up. The driver of this elephant 
is a man here called Asadhaka, and him I have won over to our side by giving 
him much wealth. So you must moimt that elephant with Vasavadatta, fully 
armed, and start from this place secretly by night.” The king of Vatsa stored up 
all the instructions of Yaugandharayana in his heart, and when Vasavadatta came 
told her what Yaugandharayana had said to him. She consented to the proposal, 
and made up her mind to start. They made good their escape from Ujjayini, and 
having successfully overcome the obstacles which befell them on the way arrived 
safely in Kausambi. Not long after came Gopalaka the* brother of Vasavadatta, 
bringing with him the good wishes of Mahasena and his queen. Then the king of 
Vatsa, having celebrated the great festival of his marriage, considered all his wishes 
gratified, now that he was linked to Vasavadatta. But in course of time he 
became faithless, and secretly loved an attendant o^ the harem named Virachita, 
with whom he had previously had an intrigue. One day he made a mistake and 
addressed the queen by her name ; thereupon he had to conciliate her by clinging 
to her feet. 

Once again the king of Vatsa devolved the cares of his empire upon his 
ministers, Yaugandharayana and others, and gave himself up entirely to pleasures. 
Seeing this the minister Yaugandharayana reflected that the ministers themselves 
must take such steps as that he shall obtain the empire of the whole earth, which 
was his hereditary right. He called the ministers together and said to them : ” Let us 
do our king a good turn ; let us gain for him the empire of the earth. In this 
undertaking our only adversary is Pradyota, the king of Magadha ; for he is a foe 
in the rear that is always attacking us behind. So we must ask for our sovereign 
that pearl of princesses, his daughter named Padmavati.. And by our cleverness we 
will conceal Vasavadatta somewhere and setting fire to her house, we will give out 
everywhere that the queen is burnt. In no other case will the king of Magadha 
give his daughter to our sovereign, for when I requested him to do so on a former 
occasion, he answered, ‘ I will not give my daughter, whom I love more than my¬ 
self, to the king of Vatsa, for he is passionately attached to his wife Vasavadatta.’ 
Moreover, as long as the queen is alive, the king of Vatsa will not marry anyone 
else; but if a report is once spread that the queen is burnt, all will succeed.” The 
other ministers were at first sceptical about the success of the scheme, hut the 
resourceful Yaugandharayana, who had reflected on every possibility and had a 
ready answer to all objections, was in the end successful in removing the doubts of 
his colleagues, and securing their co-operation. Then the ministers won over to 
their side Vasavadatta’s brother Gopalaka. Then Yaugandharayana, Gopalaka, and 
Rumanvat deliberated as follows : “Let us adopt the artifice of going to Lavanaka 
with the king and queen ; for that district is a border district near the kingdom of 
Magadha. And because it contains admirable hunting grounds, it will tempt the 
king to absent himself from: the palace, so we can set the women s apartments 
there on fire and carry out the plan on which we have determined. And by an 
artifice we will take the queen ancf leave her in the palace of Padmavati, in order 
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that Padmavati herself may be a witness to the queen’s virtuous behaviour in a 
state of concealment.” 

Thus Yaugandharayana and the other ministers managed to conduct the king 
of Vatsa with his beloved to Lavanaka. One day the king having gone to hunt, 
the wise Yaugandharayana, accompanied by Gopalaka, having arranged what was 
to be done and taking with him also Rumanvat and Vasantaka, went secretly to 
the queen Vasavadatta. There he used various representations to persuade her to 
assist in furthering the king’s interest. And she agreed to the proposal, though it 
inflicted on her the pain of separation. Thereupon the skilful Yaugandharayana 
made her assume the appearance of a Brahman woman. And he made Vasantaka 
like a Brahman boy, and he himself assumed the appearance of an old Brahman. 
Then he took the queen, and accompanied by Vasantaka, set out leisurely for the 
town of Magadha. Then Rumanvat burnt her pavilion with fire, and exclaimed 
aloud : “Alas ! alas ! The queen and Vasantaka are burnt.” Then Yaugandha¬ 
rayana with Vasantaka and Vasavadatta reached the city of the king of Magadha, 
and seeing the princess Padmavati in the garden, he went up to her with these 
two, though the guards tried to prevent him. And Padmavati, when she saw the 
queen Vasavadatta in the dress of a Brahman woman, fell in love with her at first 
sight. The princess ordered the guards to desist from their opposition, and had 
Yaugandharayana conducted into her presence. Under the pretext that her hus¬ 
band had deserted her, Yaugandharayana left Vasavadatta, whom he introduced as 
his daughter, in the care of Padmavati, and returned to Lavanaka. Then Padma¬ 
vati took with her Vasavadatta, who was passing under the name of Avantika, and 
Vasantaka, who accompanied her in the form of a one-eyed boy, and entered her 
splendidly adorned palace. Padmavati soon perceived that Vasavadatta was a 
person of very high rank, and suspecting thati she was some distinguished person 
remaining there under concealment, entertained her to luxurious comfort to her 
heart’s content. 

When the king of Vatsa returned to Lavanaka and saw the women’s apart¬ 
ments reduced to ashes by fire, and heard from the ministers that the queen was 
burnt with Vasantaka, he fell on the ground and was robbed of his senses by un¬ 
consciousness. Then the king, judging from the behaviour of Yaugandharayana 
and Gopalaka and from sundry predictions, suspected that the queen might possibly 
be alive, and lived in the hope of being some day re-united with her. 

The spies of the king of Magadha who were at Lavanaka went off to him and 
told him all. When he heard this the king was once more anxious to give to the 
king of Vatsa his daughter Padmavati. By the advice of Yaugandliarayana the 
king of Vatsa accepted that proposal. And not long after, the marriage of the king 
of Vatsa and Padmavati was celebrated with due pomp and ceremony. And Yau¬ 
gandharayana, calling the fire to witness on that occasion, made the king of 
Magadha undertake never to injure his master. In the meanwhile Vasavadatta 
lemained unobserved, hoping for the glory of her husband. But Yaugandharayana, 
being afraid that the king of Vatsa would see Vasavadatta, and that so the whole 
secret would be divulged, prevailed upon him to set out from that place soon after 
the celebration of the marriage, escorting his bride Padmavati. And Vasavadatta 
went secretly in the rear of the army, making the transformed Vasantaka precede 
her. At last the king of Vatsa reached Lavanaka and entered his own house, 
together with his bride, but thought all the time only of the queen Vasavadatta. 
The queen also arrived and entered the house of Gopalaka at night. There she 
saw her brother Gopalaka and embraced his neck weeping. And at that moment 
arrived Yaugandharayana, together with Rumanvat. And while he was engaged in 
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dispelling the queen’s grief caused by the great effort she had made, the chamber¬ 
lains that were waiting round the house of Gopalaka repaired to Padmavati and 
said, “ Queen, Avantika has arrived; but she has in a strange way dismissed us 
and gone to the house of prince Gopalaka/' When Padmavati heard that, she was 
alarmed and in the presence of the king of Vatsa answered them : “ Go and say 
to Avantika, ‘The queen says, you are a deposit in my hands. So what business 
have you where you are ? Come where I am/" When they had departed with 
the message, the king asked Padmavati in private who made for her the unfading 
garlands and forehead streaks, which he had observed on her person. Then she 
said ; “ It is all the product of the gr^t artistic skill of the lady named Avantika 

who was deposited in my hands by a certain Brahman." No sooner did the king 
hear that than he went off to the house of Gopalaka, thinking that surely Vasava¬ 
datta would be there. And he entered the house, within which were the quern, 
Gopalaka, the two ministers and Vasantaka. There he saw Vasavadatta returned 
from banishment. And that couple afflicted with grief, lamented so that even the 
face of Yaugandharayana was washed with tears. And Padmavati, who gradually 
found out the truth with respect to the king and Vasavadatta, was reduced to the 
same state. And Vasavadatta frequently exclaimed with tears, “ What profit is 
there in my life that causes only sorrow to my husband?"' Then the calm Yau¬ 
gandharayana said to the king of Vatsa : “ King, I have done all this in order to 
make you universal emperor, by marrying you to the daughter of the sovereign of 
Magadha, and the queen is not in the slightest degree to blame ; moreover, this^ 
her rival wife, is witness to her good behaviour during her absence from you/' 
Thereupon Padmavati, whose mind was free from jealousy, said, "I am ready to 
enter the fire on the spot to prove her innocence." And Vasavadatta, having 
firmly resolved, said, " I must enter the fire to clear from suspicion the mind of the 
king.” Then the wise Yaugandharayana rinsed his mouth and spoke a blameless 
speech : "If I have been a benefactor to this king, and if the queen is free from 
stain, speak, ye guardians of the world ; if it is not so, I will part from my body." 
Thus he spoke and ceased, and this heavenly utterance was heard : " Happy art 
thou, O king, that hast for minister Yaugandharayana, and for wife Vasavadatta, 
who in a former birth was a goddess ; not the slightest blame attaches to her. Then 
the king of Vatsa and Gopalaka praised that proceeding of Yaugandharayana’s, and 
the former already considered that the whole earth was subject to him. Then the 
king possessing these two wives, whose affection was every day increasing by living 
with him, was in a state of supreme felicity. 
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VISHNU SITARAM SUKTHANKAR 

AND 

HIS CONTRIBUTION TO INDOLOGY* 

Very little is on record regarding the life of Vishnu Sitaram Sukthan- 
KAR. The present essay perhaps anticipates a little the detailed and critical 
literary biography promised to us by the Sukthankar Memorial Edition 
Committee along with a complete reissue of all his published writings but 
in this labour of love the writer has to depend almost entirely on the publi¬ 
shed work of Sukthankar and some of the unpublished material which he 
had the good fortune of being shown both by Sukthankar and hi^ heirs 
later.2 

Any visitor to the Mahabharata Department of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute in Poona will be as much impressed by the two handsome 
bound volumes containing all the published reviews in English, French, Ger¬ 
man and Italian, and a number of Indian languages as well, of Sukthankar’s 
great work on the critical edition, as by the silent but efficient work of the 
department which Sukthankar organised during the very first year when 
he assumed charge of the General Editorship of this colossal undertaking. 
But these reviews and notices touch only one side of his deep and extensive 
scholarship : the final phase, as it were, of a continuous life of scholarship 
and active research. This final phase of more than seventeen years of single- 
minded devotion and whole-hearted dedication to the cause of the Great Epic 
was a fitting conclusion to a full life given over entirely to Indological re¬ 
search. 

We must be thankful to an old custom in the German Universities for 
a brief account of Sukthankar’s early life. This custom requires every 
candidate for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy to append to his thesis 
his Lebenslauj, a short account of himself up to the period of submitting his 
dissertation. According to his own statement contained in his Lebenslauj,^ 
Sukthankar was bom on 4th May 1887 in Bombay as son of Engineer 
Sitaram Vishnu Sukthankar and his wife Dhaklibai; he studied up to 

* [Vide p. xi of Preface for including this essay in the present volume.— Ed.] 

1 Cf. the Appeal issued by this Committee. 

2 The writer would like to express here his thanks to Mrs. Malinibai Sukthan¬ 
kar and the two sons of Dr. Sukthankar for the facilities given to him to examine 
Sukthankar's Nachlasse. He is also indebted to Professors P. K. Code and 
D. D. Kosambi for the help they have given him in supplying their own copies of 
Sukthankar’s inscribed reprints, for reference. 

2 Die Grammatik Sdkatayana*s, p. 91. 
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high-school standard in Bombay and proceeded to the University of Cam¬ 
bridge where he took up the study of Mathematics, and in 1906 obtained 
the B.A. degree of this University. In the summer of 1911 he went to Berlin 
and applied himself principally to the study of Indian Philology. Here he 
attended the lectures of Professors Beckh, Erdmann, Immelmann, Ed. 
Lehmann, Loeschke, Luders, Marquart, Mittwoch, Riehl, E. Schmidt, 
W. Schulze, Thomas, v. Wilamowitz Moellendorf and Wolfflin. For 
his main subject, Indian Philology, he was under the guidance of Professor 
Luders^ and under him he prepared a critical edition of iSakatayana’s Gram- 
n^r (Adhyaya 1, pada 1) with the commentary of Yak^avarman entitled 
CirU^maniy accompanied by German translation and notes, and submitted 
on 18th June 1914. The dissertation was, however, printed in 1921 and 
published on 21st May 1921. 

Some further details are available from a Synopsis of Career which Suk- 
THANKAR himself prepared and printed in August 1924. Under personal 
details he says that he was the grandson of the late Mr. Shantaram Narayan, 
Government Pleader, and that he belonged to the Gauda Sarasvat Brahmin 
caste. The family of Sukthankar appears to have settled down in Bombay 
for several generations, with land interests. He studied at St. Xavier s College, 
Bombay, during 1902-3 ; at St. John's College, Cambridge, during 1903-7 ; 
at Exiinburgh University in 1909 and finally at Berlin University during 
1910-14. He secured the M.A. degree of Cambridge in 1912 with the 
Mathematical Tripos (in 1906) and the Ph.D. of Berlin in 1914 in Philology 
and Philosophy- During the next two years he was a Government Research 
Scholar in the Archaeological Survey Department of the Government of India, 
and was serving as Assistant Superintendent, Archaeological Survey of India, 
Western Circle for four years (191549). In addition he was the Joint-Editor 
to the Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute during the first 
two years of its life (1919-20), a Lecturer at the Annual Convention of the 
American Oriental Society, 1920 ; Travelling Lecturer at different University 
centres in the United States of America, 1920-21 ; a Member of Gray’s Inn, 
London, and of the American Oriental Society.'^ When the new series of the 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society was inaugurated, 
Sukthankar took charge of it as its Chief Editor, and to him is due the 
beautiful appearance of the journal and the uniformly high standard that 
it has maintained during all this time. This, in brief, is all that we can know 
of Sukthankar from his public activities up to 1924. 

It was about this time that the Mahabharata Department of the Bhan¬ 
darkar Oriental Research Institute in Poona needed reorganisation and a 


^ Sukthankar was elected an Honorary Member of this Society in 1938, in 
recognition of his great work on the Mahabharata, and became the first Indian 
scholar after Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar to receive this honour. 
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competent General Editor to take charge of the work in all its aspects. The 
preliminary work which resulted in the publication of the Tentative Edition 
of the Virataparvan by Mr. N. B. Utgikar had been circulated among com¬ 
petent scholars and elicited a number of concrete suggestions which necessi¬ 
tated the reorganisation of the department as a whole. It is at this juncture 
that SuKTHANKAR first comes into the scheme, although in various other 
capacities during his earlier stay in Poona he had been actively connected 
with this Institute and its research activities. He took charge of his office 
as General Editor on 4th August 1925, and for the next seventeen years de¬ 
voted himself entirely to the cause of the Great Epic which he made his own. 
Thereafter his contributions to other aspects of Indie studies are overshadowed 
by his magnum opus, the Critical Edition of the Great Epic and the Prole¬ 
gomena with Epic Studies. 

The first paper which Sukthankar contributed seriously to Indology 
was during his Berlin days, entitled ‘Miscellaneous Notes on Mammata’s 
KdvyaprakdSa.^ This paper, published in 1912, already bears the stamp of 
scholarship which marked all his characteristic contributions at a later date. 
The style, the directness of approach and the economy of words in expressing 
himself, are all there. The first part of this paper discusses in detail the 
problem of the double authorship of Kdvyaprakdsa. By a comparison of 
the Kdvydlamkdra with, on the one hand, the part of KP attributed to 
Mammata and on the other, that attributed to Allafa, he sets the matter 
beyond the pale of doubt. It is demonstrated that while the author of the 
latter end of KP dei:)ends for his whole material practically on KL and does 
not hesitate to borrow phrases and expressions verbatim from the latter, 
Mammata himself makes use reservedly of the new ideas brought into Alarh- 
kara^stra by Rudrata and looks for his authorities amongst writers older 
than Rudrata. In the second part® Sukthankar points out that a portion 
of the Vitti to the definition of the Alarhkara Samuccaya, in KP, does not 
originate from either Mammata or Allata, and that it must be regarded as 
a later interpolation. A third section^ deals with the practice of quoting 
names merely honoris causa, as common among the grammarians such as 
Jainendra and ^katayana, paralleled by the facts which centre round the 
verse no. 860 in the Kdvyaprakdsa. It is pointed out that the mention of 
the names Udbhata and Bhamaha by the commentators on this verse is 
merely pujdrtham. 

The scientific training which Sukthankar received at Cambridge while 
preparing himself for the Mathematical Tripos, stood him in good stead 
during his Berlin days. Although he took up Indian Philology and Philoso¬ 
phy as his main branch of study, this Mathematical training prepared him 


» ZDMG (1912 ) 66.477-90 ; 533-43. 
6 Ibid 533-41. 

30 


7 Ibid 541-43. 
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for a scientific outlook on matters literary or historical, and there was ho 
study or investigation which he considered was low enough for a scholar if 
it led to proper utilisation of the material available. Thus we find him, in 
1914, preparing a very detailed Index to Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandar- 
kar's V^f}avism, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems^^ The preparation 
of an index of this type involves considerable labour and a . deep understand¬ 
ing on the part of the indexer especially when he is separated from the author 
of the work indexed by nearly 6000 miles. This is exactly what happened 
in the case of this particular index, and the training involved in its prepara¬ 
tion must have been an education to Sukthankar under the direct super¬ 
vision of Prof. Luders. 

There is now a gap of three years before Sukthankar once again comes 
in with further contributions. This was evidently the period when he was 
attached to the Archseological Survey of India as a Government of India 
scholar, and was gathering varied experience, particularly in Epigraphy. 
The newly discovered Asokan Edict of Maski was being entrusted to Rao 
Sahib H. Krishna Sastri, officiating Government Epigraphist to the Govern¬ 
ment of India for editing towards the second half of 1915. At this time 
Sukthankar was studying South-Indian Epigraphy and Palaeography in the 
office of the Government Epigraphist and it is not unlikely that much of the 
work in connection with the Maski Edict was actually done by Sukthankar. 
For he had received his training in this branch under Luders, one of the 
most resourceful scholars in Europe who was equally at home with such 
difficult epigraphs or fragmentary Mss. as with printed texts. The help 
which the Rao Sahib received from Sukthankar in his editorial work is 
acknowledged by him in the following words : ‘ The following text, trans¬ 
lation and notes have been prepared by me with the co-operation of Dr, V S. 
Sukthankar, m.a., ph,d., a Government of India Research Scholar, who is 
studying South-Indian Epigraphy in my offilce'.® 

During this period there are two Progress Reports of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, Western Circle, from the pen of Sukthankar, respectively 
for 1916-17 and 1917-18. His first tour of exploration took him about two 
months round the Sirohi State'® where, in addition to the surveying of histori¬ 
cal monuments, he filled up the lacunae in the collection of the inscriptions of 
the Paratnaras of Abu, most of which were located within this State. With 
the material collected during this tour, in addition to what was already on 
record in the office of the Western Circle, it was thought possible to recons¬ 
truct a skeleton of the history of this family of Rajput chiefs from the middle 

® Published in the Grundriss der Indoarischen Philologie und Altertumskunde 
in 191*4. 

® The New Asokan Edict of Maski ( — Hyderabad Archaeological Series, No. 1) , 
1915, p. 3. 

10 Prog, Report of A. S. /., Western Circle, 1916-17; part IV, pp. 59-72. 
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of the eleventh century to about the middle of the fourteenth century a.d. 
SUKTHANKAR had projected a separate study of this interesting period on 
the basis of these records for the Director-Generars Annual of Archaeology, 
but Other and more important work must have prevented the fulfilment of 
this project. This exploration covered the sites at Or with a Vishnu and 
Jain temples; Girvar where a Siva Linga and pedestal had been unearthed : 
Datianl believed to be the scene of the battle fought in v.s. 1640 between 
Maharao Surtan of Sirohi and Emperor Akbar, in which the former was 
victorious ; Makaval with a pillar inscription of the Paramara Dharavarsa, 
dated v.s. 1276, iSravana-sudi 3 Monday ; Nitora with, among other temples, 
a shrine of Surya and a temple of Parsvanatha ; and a number of other in¬ 
teresting places. 

The second Report for 1917-18 mostly deals with Epigraphy and 
Numismatics. The chief interest lies around the Hindu and Buddhist Ins¬ 
criptions, including the two sets of copper-plates of the Kadamba Kings 
Ravivarman and Krishnavarman ; two Caulukya Plates referring to the reign 
of the Caulukya Karna, dated respectively Saka 996 and Vikrama 1131 ; two 
Valabhi Rates dated Sarhvat 210 and issued by order of the Mahasamanta 
Maharaja Dhruvasena I, the Maitraka King of Valabhi. One of the most 
interesting of epigraphs dealt with at this time are the inscriptions at Dhar 
known as Sarpabandha, engraved on the pillars of an old grammar school 
called the Bhoja iSala at Dhar. One of the inscriptions is a chart of the 
Sanskrit alphabet, and other of verbal terminations. This latter is taken 
from a chapter of the Katantra. These epigraphs are dated ca. 1150 a.d. on 
the strength of the names, Paramara Naravarman and Udayaditya of 
Malvaw Another important discovery was the Sanchi inscription of the time 
of Svami JIvadaman which provides a date and location for Svami-Jivada- 
man, the father of the founder of the third Dynasty of Satrai>s in Sur^tra 
who was up till then known only through the coins of his son Svami-Rudra- 
sirhha II. 

In the R. G. Bhandarkar CommemoT'Otion Volume^'^ appears a short 
paper by Sukthankar entitled “Palseographic Notes”. In this paper 
Sukthankar’s knowledge of Indian palaeography is exhibited with the same 
careful precision which always characterised similar studies of Luders. The 
main object of investigation was to find out the exact period at which ‘ Acute- 
angled ' or ‘ Nail-headed * alphabet of Northern India was supplanted by the 
rival Northern Nlagarl. It was clear that up to the beginning of the eighth 
century (a.d. 708 : the Multai plates) the acute-angled alphabet was still 
current in Northern India; on the other hand the Ka^heri inscriptions (a.d. 
851 and 877) unmistakably show the use of the Nagarl alphabet for epigra- 
phical purposes. The balance of evidence, as Sukthankar points out, leads 
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strongly to the conclusicwi that the Samanga^l grant is spurious, and that the 
first employment of the Nagari is to be found in the Kaipheri inscriptions, 
in direct opposition to the earlier view, expressed by B0 hleri= was in¬ 
clined to suppose that the Northern Nagari was in use at least since the 
beginning of the eighth century. The evidence used by Buhler consisted 
of the Samangajd grant of the RS^trakuta Dantidurga bearing a date corres¬ 
ponding to A.D. 754, from Western India ; the Dighva-Dubauli plate of 
Mahendrapala I and the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Plate of Vinayakapala (of 
the Imperial Pratihara dynasty) believed by Buhler to be dated in the years 
corresponding to a.d. 761 and 794-5 respectively. A detailed consideration, 
however, points out that these two records are to be expunged from their 
place at the end of Plate IV of Buhler’s Tables, and with this the entire 
block of evidence in support of the supposition for the use of Nagari forms 
for epigraphs since the beginning of the eighth century disappears. By prov¬ 
ing the other plank of this theory, the Samialngad grant, to be spurious, 
SuKTHANKAR established that the epoch for the use of Nagari in epigraphic 
documents should be taken forward by at least a hundred years. Incidentally 
he corrected also Buhler’s mislection of the date of the Vinayakapala plate 
to A.D. 931. In this way the difficulty created by Buhler’s assumption for 
the use of the Nagari as epigraphic alphabet since the eighth century a.d., 
leaving the whole of the ninth century as bereft to any epigraphs in this 
script, is corrected. 

SUKTHANKAR, as a Critical reviewer, appears for the first time in two re¬ 
views published in the Indian Antiquary for 1917. The first review is on 
Prof. K. B. Pathak’s edition of Kalidasal’s Meghaduta (as embodied in the 
Pdrivdbhyudaya)^^ with the commentary of Mallinatlia, etc. in its revised 
form, published in 1916. It was characteristic of Sukthankar to be almost 
punctilious about the typography and general get-up of a book even in these 
early days, and it is no wonder to one acquainted with his insistence on the 
proper appearance of a printed book that the second paragraph of this review 
deals at length with the bad printing of this volume. His criticism of Prof. 
Pathak's arguments regarding the date of Kalidasa’s is couched in a language 
which is almost a precursor to the style which he adopted in the famous 
Prolegomena, published 16 years later. One remark is significant: ‘ ... for 
it must be remembered that even the author of the Pdrhdbhudaya is separat¬ 
ed by at least two centuries from the time of Kalidasa ,—a period which is 
long enough in India to engender interpolations. Each work represents the 
version locally current at the particular epoch to which the commentator be¬ 
longs. And neither in one case the seclusion of the Ka^mlr Valley, nor in the 
other, the proximity to the poet by—admitting Prof. Pathak’s estimation to 
be correct—three centuries, is a sufficient guarantee to the entire purity of the 
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respective texts.’ Readers of the Prolegomena may recollect the force of these 
arguments with reference to the classification of the different classes of the 
Mahabhlarata manuscripts. 

The second critical review is of Dr. S. K. Belvalkar’s Mandlik Gold 
Medal E^say^^ entitled ‘ An Account of the different existing systems of 
Sanskrit Grammar,’ now known as Systems of Sanskrit Grammar in brief. 
This short book of 148 pages was published in 1915, and the review appears 
in the May 1917 issue of the Indian Antiquary, This is a model review : the 
introductory part deals objectively with what the author has actually to say 
in the book. The lafter part of the review is strictly critical, pointing out the 
deficiencies of the book. Some of the sentences are characteristic of Suk- 
THANKAR at his best : ‘It (= the book) should be indispensable to any one 
who intends writing a more comprehensive work, discussing in extenso, the 
many controversial points which are either only lightly touched upon by Dr. 
Belvalkar or not noticed at all.’ Similarly in discussing Dr. Belvalkar’s 
treatment of the relationship between Panini and Katyayana he refers to the 
obvious overlooking by the author of Kielhorn’s brochure on the same sub¬ 
ject published forty years earlier (Bombay 1876). In these and other remarks 
there is not the least trace of that heavy-weight authority which is characte¬ 
ristic of uninformed critics whose prolonged experience and long possession of 
a scientific reputation is, however, counteracted by superficial observations re¬ 
garding the work of others. Sukthankar never posed as an authority in any 
subject and did not assume that attitude of superiority which is a mark of 
lesser lights. In all his dealings he was straight-forward, and especially in 
scholarly matters his attitude was purely impersonal. It is on this account that 
his pronouncements on any work, even when he pleaded ignorance of the sub¬ 
ject, are valuable in themselves. 

EHiring 1918 Sukthankar published his translation of Jacobi’s paper 
on the Authenticity of the Kautiliya in the Indian Antiquary.^^ This is per¬ 
haps one of the two occasions when he attempted to translate into English, 
for the benefit of Indian scholars, some of the foreign contributions. But any 
one acquainted with his style can see that the work is not a mere translation 
and that the translator has taken the trouble to present it in good English 
which has always given a personal charm to his writings. 

The first epigraphs to be edited by Sukthankar (other than the Maski 
edicts of A^oka) are published in 1919. The new Inscription of Siri-Pulu- 
mavl,^® a Prakrit record inscribed on a rock, firmly buried in the soil, lying 
midway between the villages Myakadoni and Chinnakadaburu in the Adoni 
Taluka of the Bellari District, Madras Presidency, was edited by Sukthan¬ 
kar as No. 9 for 1919 in the Epigraphia Indica. The importance of this epi- 
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graph lies in the site of the inscribed rock, fixing definitely a point south of 
the Krishna to which the sway of the iSatavahanas extended. The other pub¬ 
lished as No. 4 for 19119 in El is the Porumamilla Tank Inscription of Bhas- 
kara Bhavadhura^^-is (l§aka 1291, the exact tithi being on Monday, the 15th 
October, 1369 a.d.) is a long record of 127 lines inscribed on two slabs, set up 
in front of the ruined Bhairava temple. This inscription is interesting on 
account of many obscure technical terms which still need elucidation. 

The beginning of a new interest is proved by Sukthankar’s notice of 
Bhasa’s Cdrudatta edited by R. Ganapati iSastri of Trivandrum. This notice 
published in QJMS for 1919, is the precursor of a long series of papers by 
SuKTHANKAR during the following five years. This short notice illustrates very 
clearly his special leanings towards textual criticism as an acute philologist 
with mathematical training. This particular training is clear in the use of the 
words ‘ assumption, argument, proof,’ etc. ; and according to his findings Cd- 
rudatta is a fragmentary play. 

The year 1920 is one of the most fruitful in Sukthankar’s career as an 
Indologist. There are altogether seven papers published during this year, two 
of which are contributed to the first volume of the neiwly founded Annals of 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute in Poona. The first of these two 
papers,^® entitled ' On the Home of the so-called Andhra Kings ’ is a result 
of his study of the Myakadoni inscription of i§iri-Pulumavi referred to above. 
As a result of unscientific speculation the comparison of epigraphic and nu¬ 
mismatic data with those recorded in the Puranas (the critical editing of which 
texts is still a desideratum) the i&atavahanas were connected with the Andhra 
dynasty and placed before the public as an authentic account of the fortunes 
of the family. Sukthankar penetrates skilfully through this morass of facts 
and points out that at the bottom of this fiction there is only constructive 
historical imagination which has been misled by the Purapic account, and that 
this account itself is of such a mixed character with its variss lectiones that it 
would be futile to arrive at a reliable and in every way a satisfactory text. 
Considering the find-places of the inscriptions of this dynasty it is found that 
the following distribution is noticed : Nanaghat, Nasik, Bhelsa, Kanheri, 
Karle, Myakadoni, Amaravati, Cina (Krishna Dist.) and Kodavolu. The 
earliest inscriptions are all from Western India and it is not until the time 
of Vasi^thiputra-Siri-FHilumavi that we meet with an inscription of any 
king of this dynasty from the Andhradesa. Moreover the expression Satvaha- 
nihara —^which reminds one of the expression Satahani-raftha of the Hlra- 
Hadagalli copper-plate grant—appears to indicate that the tribe to which this 
line of kings belonged must be regarded as autochtons of the inland province 
so named, which has not yet been identified with certainty but which lay, 
probably, considerably, to the west of the Andhra country. A consideration 
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of the dates of the inscriptions and their sites indicates that the Satav&hanas 
had first made themselves masters of the northern portion of the western 
Ghats, and even subdued some part of Malava, before turning their attention 
to the conquest of the Andhradesa. This epigraphic evidence is remarkably 
borne out by numismatic evidence and the earliest coins are found in Wes¬ 
tern India. Sukthankar's discussion of the views of Rapson: and Vincent 
Smith is masterly and trenchant. All the evidence marshalled points to the 
south-western parts of the Deccan plateau as the possible home of this inte¬ 
resting x dynasty. 

The second paper contributed to the Annals is on thei Besnagar Inscrip¬ 
tion of Heliodorus.2<^ Discovered providentially by Sir John Marshall, 
this little Prakrit record has engaged the attention of a number of distin¬ 
guished scholars in Indian history, andl a scholarly edition of the inscription 
by J. Ph. Vogel was published in the Annual Report of the Archaeological 
Survey of India for 1908-09. But in all these studies the historical interest 
centring round the name of the Graeco-Indian king Antialkidas and the con¬ 
version of a Greek Ambassador in India to the cult of Vasudeva preponde¬ 
rates over every other interest so that the language and textual criticism of 
the inscription has become the chief theme of investigation by Sukthankar 
in this paper. One important point is clearly established by Sukthankar : 
that the writer of the inscription must have been a Greek who rendered word 
for word the original Greek model into the corresponding Prakrit, and that 
this Greek might conceivably be Heliodoros. The anomalies of Prakrit cons¬ 
truction become clear when Greek syntax is invoked to our aid. This is 
particularly important both for Old and Middle Indo-Aryan syntax, for an 
analysis on this line of doubtful constructions might ultimately lead us to the 
unravelling of the substrata which have affected the growth of Indo-Aryan 
in its long history. 

The short note on an Assyrian tablet^^ found in Bombay is in reality 
an announcement of a unique discovery in Bombay, with the readings and 
English rendering by Dr. C. E. Keiser. Similarly the short review of Luders’ 
Bruchstueke Buddhistischer Dramen-^ is a timely notice bringing out the 
importance of this work for several branches of Indian philology, and in par¬ 
ticular to Indian palaeography and Middle-Indian dialectology, as also to the 
theory of Indian dramaturgy. 

Curiosities of Hindu Epigraphy is the title of one of the least known of 
Sukthankar’s papers. It appeared in the Asian Review for October-Decem- 
ber 1920,23 the only English monthly journal published in Japan. It is a 
popular paper which brings out the characteristics peculiar to Indian epi¬ 
graphs ; in his wide survey he includes the faunous Pipi^wla Relic Inscription, 
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the Besnagar Inscription of Heliodoros, the Armenian Memorial Stone 
epitaph near the city of Madras (ca. 1663 a.d. corresponding to the year 1112 
of the Armenian patriarch Moses) in the Armenian language and script; a 
Syrian inscription in a small church at Travancore besides Pahlavi records. 
Similarly he refers to discoveries including the fragment of an Aramaic 
inscription exhumed on the site of the ancient city of Taxila from the debris 
of a house of the 1st century b.c. No reference to epigraphic curiosities could 
be complete without a mention of the monumental slabs from Central India 
on which lengthy poems and dramas were engraved by royal patrons of 
literature and the fine arts. In the brief compass of a short general article 
SuKTHANKAR has touched upon the many-sided nature of Indian epigraphs, 
and includes reference to the rare inscription, perhaps the only one of its 
kind in the world, written in characters of the seventh century, engraved on 
a massive block, consisting of the text of notes of seven typical modes of 
Hindu Music arranged for the Indian lute. 

The interest which Sukthankar had evinced a little earlier in noticing 
the edition of Bhasa’s Cmudatia, bears fruit now, in the year 1920 and 
initiates his series of Studies in Bhasa of which altogether seven were pub¬ 
lished. The Introduction to this series-* is remarkable for the breadth of 
vision and the catholicity of approach which Sukthankar exhibits and 
which becomes hereafter the hall-mark of everything that he writes. The 
first series deals with certain archaisms in the Prakrit of the dramas ascribed 
to Bhasa and published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. These archaisms 
are tabulated as under : 1. amhdam ( <Sk. asmdkam ) in opposition to 
later amhanam, the form amhd(k)arh being reminiscent of Pali amhdkam 
and Asvagho^’s tum{h) ak{am) ; 2. The root mh- in the forms arhd and 
arhadi are reminiscent of Asvagho§a's arhessi ; 3. ahaka (< Sk. aham), 4. 
dma \ 5. karia (< Sk. krtvd) as compared with Sauraseni kadua \ 6. kissa, 
kissa (< Sk. hasya)\ 7. khu (< Sk. khalu); 8. tava (Sk. tava); 

9. tuvc^n (< Sk. tvam); 10. dissa, diUn- (Sk. drsya-) and 11. vmm 

( < Sk. vayam ). A consideration of these eleven archaisms which are 
found side by side, in some cases, with later or more modem forms, shows 

its affinities to Asvagho^a’s Prakrit and goes to prove that below the accre¬ 

tion of ignorant mistakes and unauthorised corrections for which successive 
generations of scribes and diaskeuasts should be held responsible, there lies 
in these dramas a solid bedrock of archaic Prakrit, which is much older than 
any we know from the dramas of the so-called classical period of Sanskrit 
literature. 

In the following year the second series of Studies in, Bhasa was published 
dealing with the versification of the metrical portions of these dramas.^^ In 
this study he has intensively pursued certain characteristics of the versifica- 
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tion of the metrical portions which seemingly distinguish them from those of 
the works of the classical period, and which, moreover, appear to suggest 
points of contact with the epic literature. It also embraces a study of 
metrical solecisms of Sanskrit passages, with the intention of ascertaining 
their exact number and of discussing their nature. The analysis of the 
metres shows the employment of the Sloka, Vasantatilaka, Upajati, Sardu- 
lavikiS(Jita, Maliri, Pu^pitagra, Vamsastha, Salini, feikhariini, Prahar§ini, 
Aryia, Sragdhara, Hariiril, Vaisvadev^, Suvadana, Upagiti, Dai>daka and 
abbreviated Dandaka, Dfutavilambita, Prthvi, Bhujangaprayata, Vaitaliya, 
the last seven of which occur but once ; the order given is according to the 
descending order of their frequency totals in the entire group of plays. A 
comparison of these with Stenzler’s tables^® shows that with the exception 
of the so-called abbreviated Danidaka of twenty-four syllables and an un¬ 
determined Prakrit metre, the metres of these dramas are those of the classi¬ 
cal ix)esy. The frequency table for the first four metres enumerated above 
gives 436 for tlie iSloka, 179 for the Vasantatilaka, 121 for the Upajati and 
92 for the Sardulavikiidita in a grand total of 1092 verses. This fact shows 
the general preponderance of the iSloka to all the rest, to the extent of more 
than thirty-nine or very nearly forty per cent, of the total. It is found that 
Bhavabhuti is the only classical dramatist who employs the iSloka frequently 
v;ith the percentage represented! by 129:385 for Mahdviracarita and 89:253 
tor the Uttar or dmacarita and 14:224 in the Mdlattmadhava. A comparison 
of these results with those determined for other classical dramatists makes 
abundantly clear that the preference for Slokas is a feature of the metrical 
technique of these plays, in which they differ from the dramas of the classical 
age. The list of solecisms so far as the Sanskrit metre is concerned includes 
two cases of irregular sandhi, twelve of change of voice, two of change of 
conjugation, one each of irregular feminine participle and of irregular abso- 
lutive, two of simplex for the causative, three of irregular compounds, one of 
an irregular syntactical combination and several anomalous formations. All 
these investigations tend to prove that the Sanskrit of the verses included 
in the Bhasa dramas differ in certain minute particulars from the Sanskrit 
of the classical drama, and reflects a stage of literary development preceding 
the classical drama which culminates in the works of Kalidasa and Bhava¬ 
bhuti. This conclusion is parallel to the one already arrived at by considera¬ 
tion of the Prakrit archaisms contained in the plays. 

During 1921 Sukthankar also published Three Kj§atrapa Inscriptions 
in collaboration with R. D. Banerji as No. 17 in the Epigraphia Indica 
(vol. XVI) 27. These inscriptions are exhibited in the Watson Museum of 
Antiquities at Rlajkot, and though they had been published before, the joint 
editors re-edited them in order to have them properly illustrated and to 
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render them more easily accessible. The first is the Gnndla Inscription of 
the time of K&atrapa Rudrasiipha ( : the year 103 ) , ca. 181 a.d. ; the object 
of the inscription is to record the digging and constructing, at the village of 
Rasopadra of a well by the senapati Rudrabhuti, son of the Senlapati 
Bapaka, the Abhira. The second is the Gadhla (Jasdan) Inscription of the 
time of the Mahia-K^trapa Rudrasena ( : the year 127-126 ), ca. 204-05 a.d. 
The third is the Junlagadh Inscription of the time of the grandson of the 
K^atrapa Jayadaman. One word is extremely interesting in the second of 
these three inscriptions : &atra on which some comment has been offered by 
the editors in a footnote, but no satisfactory explanation could be arrived at, 
although the meaning assigned by Banerji is, to our mind, the nearest ap¬ 
proach to the true state of affairs. 

No. 19 in the same volume of Epigraphia Indica is an edition of two 
Kadamba Grants^® from Sirsi by Sukthankar. The first copper-plate 
grant is that of Ravivarman (the [3] 5th year) and the second of Kr§ii)avar- 
man II (the 19th year). The chief claim to our attention lies in the regnal 
years in which they are dated. 

Before we turn to Sukthankar’s dissertation published in this year 
there is a short review of E. R. Havell’s Handbook of Indian Art which 
must draw our attention.While he is in general agreement with the main 
thesis of Mr. Havell there are many matters of detail and of interpretation 
where he would differ from him. The following lines are suggestive : 

To Mr. Havell and the critics of his school, all Indian art is the product of 
some sort of subjective emanation informed with spirituality and religiosity. When 
Mr. Havell says, for instance, that ‘the pleasure-gardens of the Mohammedan 
dynasties had the religious character which runs through all Indian art,' he over¬ 
shoots the mark. Forgetting that he has considered only the religious aspect of 
Hindu art, he comes to the erroneous conclusion that all Indian art bears a religious 
character. As a matter of fact, Hindu architecture is not any more spiritual than 
is Greek or Gothic architecture. Nor is it true to say that the Hindu art is the 
product of a yosgic hypersensitive consciousness, any more than the best specimens 
of mediaeval Christian art are that. *** The truth of the matter is that when due 
allowance is made for superficial differences in schools and epochs there is an 
essential identity of artistic inspiration between East and West. 

The above view is typical of Sukthankar’s scientific approach to problems : 
wading through the ^minutae or differentiae in their space-time context and 
arriving at the central theme which shows an essential identity or uniformity 
throughout. This is clearly borne out later in his great Mahlabhlarata work. 

The most important publication of this year is naturally Sukthankar’s 
dissertation which had been completed just prior to the beginning of the 
first World War, in 1914. The title of the dissertation is : Die Gram- 
matik ISSkatfiyana^s (Adhyaya 1, Plada 1) nebst Yaki?avarman's Kommentar, 
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mit Uebersetzung der Sutras und Erlauterungeun Versehen/ It gives a 
specimen of the grammatical sutras of Sak. based upon three Manuscripts, 
B. P. and H. Although these three Mss. do not differ from each other in 
major questions, they appear to be independent of each other in their minor 
variations. The constitution of the text is principally based on B; the 
text occupies the first 33 pages (13-45 ); the variae lectiones cover pages 46-51; 
the second part, consisting of the translation into German with explanations 
of the text covers the rest of the 90 pages. As remarked in the Bombay 
Chronicle for February 1915, this dissertation is at the same time a contribu¬ 
tion to the history of Sanskrit Grammar. Evidence for its being so is to be 
found in the critical review of Belvalkar’s Systems of Sanskrit Grammar,^^^ 
and the rejoinder of Prof. Pathak on the authorship of the Amoghavrtti 
subsequently.^^ Sukthankar himself considered that this dissertation was 
to him only a means of training in the modern scientific investigation so 
successfully applied by Western Orientalists and Indologists of the greatness 
of Luders, and that the work by itself was not of any great merit. But this 
was at a time when all his energies were absorbed in the great work of editing 
the Mahabharata ; it was, therefore, a matter of considerable surprise to him 
that there are a number of important references to this early work of his in 
Renou’s Grammaire Sanscrite. 

Two inscriptions were edited by Sukthankar during 1922. The first one 
is the Vakataka Inscription from Ganj,^^ and like the Kuthara inscription 
discovered by Cunningham l( commonly known as the Nachane-ki-talai 
inscription), is one of the oldest records of the Vakataka dynasty, and is 
practically identical with it. Sukthankar’s freedom from bias is witnessed 
in this editorial work : 

Buhler assigns the copper-plates of the Vakataka Pravarasena II., the 
grandson of Prthivi§eua I., to the fifth or sixth century A.D., it is not known to me 
on what grounds. I have examined the inscriptions of the Vakataka dynasty and 
compared them with the allied inscriptions engraved during the time of the Gup¬ 
tas, of the kings of ^rabhapura, of Tivara, of Kosala and of the early Kadamba 
kings, without being able to arrive at any definite conclusion regarding the age of 
the Vakataka inscriptions. Buhler’s date, however, appears to me to be far too 
early.* 

When he is not certain of his results, Sukthankar never makes any over¬ 
statement or shoots over the mark. The caution of the scholar trained in 
mathematical thinking is in evidence in every statement that he makes. 

The second group consists of two new grants of Dhruvasena (I), from 
Palitianla.83 The first grant is edited from the plates of Dhruvasena I : 
(Valabhl)-Saim(vat) 207, and Sukthankar’s discussion of the controversial 
expression -prdptya or -prdvesya is very interesting. The date of the inscrip- 
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tion corresponds to a.d. 527. The second grant contains only the opening 
portion of a land-grant of the Maitraka king Dhruvasena I. This is con¬ 
cluded with a Postscript wherein another plate issued by the same king in 
the year 206 (corresponding to a.d. 525 ) is edited. 

The year’s work is concluded with tlie third paper in the series Studies 
in Bhasa, dealing with the relationship between the Cdrudatta and the cele¬ 
brated Mrcchahaiika.^^ According to Sukthankar, ‘ the close correspond¬ 
ence between the anonymous fragment Cdrudatta and the celebrated 
Mrchhakatika, attributed to King Sudraka, inevitably necessitates the as¬ 
sumption of a genetic relationship, and indisputably excludes the possibility 
of independent origin.’ The problem is attacked by noting the textual differ¬ 
ences between the two versions, and these variations are classified here under 
four headings : 1. Technique ; 2. Prakrit; 3. Versification ; and 4. Dramatic 
incident. By a dispassionate consideration of technical variations it is found 
that this evidence is inconclusive regarding priority of the one or the other. 
The Prakrit archaisms of Cdrudatta are by themselves no criterion for the 
general priority of Cdrudatta to Mfcchakalika ; on the other hand the versi¬ 
fication of Mrcfh. is better than that of Cdru., and the change of readings 
between the parallel versions appears to be consistently worse for the Cdru. 
We could not reasonably hold the copyists guilty of introducing systemati¬ 
cally such strange blunders and inexcusable distortions. If the Prakrit and 
Versification facts are combined, and if the posterity of Cdru, is assumed, 
we are asked to believe that while the compiler of the Cdru, had carefully 
copied from older manuscripts all the Prakrit archaisms, he had systemati¬ 
cally mutilated the Sanskrit verses, which is a reductio ad absurdum. The 
fourth point adds considerably to the opposite assumption of the priority of 
Cdru. to Mrcch. Adding all this evidence Sukthankar comes to the con¬ 
clusion that it is not unreasonable to assume the priority of the Cdrudatta 
fragment to the Mrcchakatjika. 

While engaged on such wider research Sukthankar did not neglect his 
aesthetic taste as a critical Sanskrit scholar. We find him publishing during 
1922, in the Calcutta journal Shamda,^'' his first English rendering of the 
Svapnavdsavadatta, between April and October. It is an excellent English 
version of this immortal love-play, republished with great improvement, by 
the Oxford University Press in 1923 as : “ Vasavadatta, Being a translation 
of an anonymous Sanskrit drama, Svapnavasavadatta attributed to Bhasa.”^^ 
Within its 94 pages of beautiful print it is packed with interest and excite¬ 
ment. According to a searching critic in the Voice of India, Sukthankar’s 
rendering mirrors the truth, lucidity and vigour of the original. A very 
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pellucid preface which hides extensive reading, shows that the burden of the 
story is the triumph of steadfast, undying love, for which no sacrifice is too 
costly. Another critic in the Modern Review^^ agrees that Dr. Sukthankar 
is one of that rare group of Indologists who have combined with a passion 
for occidental method a mastery of the indigenous technique of Sanskrit 
grammar. Hence his translation of Bhasa's masterpiece is at once trans¬ 
parent and suggestive, useful for the general reader and illuminating from 
the point of view of textual elucidation. 

Studies in Bhasa : IV deals with a very detailed concordance of the 
dramas.^® The introductory paragraph of this paper, with the words italic¬ 
ised by us, indicates the scope and method of approach, which has been 
Sukthankar’s special characteristic. 

Ga^apati SastrI and other scholars after him, who uphold the theory of the 
authorship of Bhasa, have sought to justify their ascription to the entire group of 
thirteen dramas to one common author on the strength of some stray similarities 
of expression and analogies of thought to which they have drawn attention in their 
writings. The evidence that has hitherto been adduced must, however, be said to 
be Inadequate to prove the claim in its entirety. The recurrent and parallel pass¬ 
ages collected by them although they show in a general way that this group of 
thirteen anonymous plays contains a number of ideas and expressions in common, 
do not suffice to establish the common authorship. It has not been realized by 
these scholars that the ascription of common authorslwp has to be justified and 
proved rigorously ki the case of each drama separately. Only intensive study of the 
diction and idiosyncracies of the dramas, taken individually, will enable us to pro¬ 
nounce an authoritative opinion on the question. 

The scope of the paper has been restricted to the presentation of material 
which falls within the following six categories : (a) Entire stanzas ; (b) En¬ 
tire padas of verses; (,c) Lx)nger prose passages; (d) Short passages; (e) 
Set phrases and rare words, and (/) Echoes of thought. Altogether these six 
categories cover 127 cases. 

The fifth of this series entitled ‘ A bibliographical note is an attempt 
to present, in as complete a form as possible all the material available up to 
1923 on the vexed problem of Bhasa, arranged systematically under different 
heads. The total number of entries comes to 111 and is distributed over 
three main heads : Individual Plays (Nos. 1-54), General Criticism of the 
Plays (Nos. 55-95) and Incidental References (Nos. 96-1111). A study of 
this scattered material, mostly at first hand, was the basis for the observa¬ 
tions contained in Sukthankar’s papers on the subject of Bhasa. This little 
study is really an index to the genius of Sukthankar ; for it shows that he 
was not satisfied with a mere surface acquaintance with the critical literature 
on the particular subject of his own investigation, and dived deep not only 
into the original material but also into the critical studies of others. 


For Jan. 1924. 
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‘ An Excursion on the Periphery of Indological Research' is the text of 
a discourse delivered by Sukthankar on 20th August 1923, at a gathering 
of the Cama Institute, on the 14th Anniversary of the late Mr. K. R. Cama, 
and published in the third volume of that Institute’s journal during 1924."^’ 
In his peripheral excursion the lecturer takes us round Greater India, Iran 
(and discovery of Hittite and Mitani tablets) the countries of Buddhistic 
expansion in Central Asia wherein Sir Aurel Stein, Dr. von le Coq and 
others had discovered a large amount of literary remains. This lecture sum¬ 
marises the important research as well as the results of the exploration carried 
out by European scholars and exhorts Indian scholars to do likewise. These 
problems which lie at the fringe of Indological research and should not be 
neglected require as much attention by Indian scholars as the centrical pro¬ 
blems with which the previous generation of Indian scholars concerned them¬ 
selves. It is an appeal to us to widen our scholarly outlook and understand 
the problems which our forbears have created in conquering intellectually or 
spiritually dominions lying on the periphery of India. 

The year 1925 is the most important in the career of Sukthankar. 
It was on the 4th August of this year that he assumed charge of the General 
Editorship of the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata and thereafter de¬ 
voted himself almost exclusively to this great work. But the accumulated 
studies which he had completed during the preceding period were still pend¬ 
ing with several journals. Thus we find the second translation from German 
which Sukthankar made for publication : Zarathustra : His Life and Doc¬ 
trine, being the Akademische Rede delivered by Prof. Chr. Batholomae at 
Heidelberg on 22nd November 1918.^'- 

A short note on the Satavahanas appears simultaneously in the JBB- 
RAS^^ and the QJMS,^* replying to the criticism of Mr. T. N. Subramanian 
of Kumbakonam regarding Sukthankar’s paper on the Home of the so- 
called Andhras. The following sentences mirror Sukthankar’s critical as 
well as introspective attitude quite well : 

I must frankly admit, however, that the wording of the last paragraph of my 
article in question is rather abstruse and apt to confuse and mislead a casual reader. 
I welcome therefore this opportunity to restate my old views more lucidly as follows. 
I hold ; (1) that no cogent reason having been shown for connecting the early 
Satavahana kings with the Andhradesa., their activity should be regarded as res¬ 
tricted to the western and south-western portion of the Deccan plateau ; only later 
kings of this d 5 masty extended their sway eastwards, so that subsequently even the 
Andhradesa was included in the SatavShana dominions; the Satavahana migration 
was from the west to the east; (2) that the Satavahanas are different from, and 
should not be confused with, the Andhras mentioned in Creek and Chinese chroni- 
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clea; (3) that the home (or early habitat) of the Satav^anas is to be looked for 
on the western side of the peninsula and is perhaps to be located in the province 
then known as Sdtavahani-hara—di province of which the situation is unknown or 
uncertain. 

The whole object of research is to arrive at the truth, so far as that is possi¬ 
ble ; and if one has committed an error of judgment or has not expressed 
oneself clearly, the confessing to that fact and the re-attempt to correct one¬ 
self in that light is the true character of a great scholar. Sukthankar 
comes out triumphant each time this test is applied to his writings; for to 
him, knowledge without character was a barren thing, incapable of touching 
the finest emotions of a cultured being. 

The sixth of the series, Studies in Bhasa, is one of Sukthankar’s great 
contributions to critical reviewing.In this paper he gives a belated review 
of the thesis Bhdsa's Prakrit by Dr. Wilhelm Printz, accepted by the Uni¬ 
versity of Frankfurt as ‘ Habilitationsschrift ’ in 1919, and published two 
years later. The work itself is one of the most important contributions to 
the study of the Prakrits in Sanskrit plays, and in particular to the study of 
the Prakrit of the thirteen plays attributed to Bhasa. The text-critical 
training which Sukthankar had received at the hands of Luders is clearly 
visible when he remarks : 

‘ His methodology seems to imply that the Trivandrum texts have been handed 
down in an almost unalloyed condition since the time of the supposed author Bhasa. 
pRiN;rz deals with the Prakrit of these plays in the same confident way in which 
Prof. Luders has dealt with the Prakrit of the Turfan fragments of Buddhist dramas. 
In doing so, Printz has failed to take into account the essential difference of char¬ 
acter between the two sets of manuscripts, not to speak of the manner in which 
they have been edited ; he appears not to appreciate the elementary fact that Pra¬ 
krit texts are liable to serious mutilation and corruption in the course of trans¬ 
mission through centuries, and that they need most careful editing. Printz’s 
method of arguing is most unscientific.’ 

It may be mentioned here that the whole of this detailed review article is 
a corrective to Printz’s thesis and that his work will be practically useless 
for critical studies without Sukthankar’s notes on it. The chief fault of 
Printz is the classification of the Prakrit dialects, and his citations for 
Magadhi and Ardha^agadhi are all but useless : secondly his overlooking 
the southern graphy and obvious Dravidianisms of the Prakrit passages has 
led him to wrong conclusions. An important result of examining Printz’s 
thesis by Sukthankar is to prove that the Prakrit argument is inconclusive 
and cannot by itself be safely made the basis of chronology. 

We now come to the last of the studies on Bhasa which Sukthankar 
published.^® It is entitled : ‘‘ The Bhasa Riddle : A Proposed Solution.” 
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Although it is not numbered as the seventh in the series called Studies IN 
Bhasa of which six had already been published, it is a fitting conclusion 
to these previous studies. The conclusions arrived at may be given in the 
author’s own words : 

My view of this group of plays may then be briefly summarized as follows : 
Our Svapnavasavadatta is a Malayalam recension of Bhiasa’s drama of that name; 
the Pratijfidyaugmdhardyc^a may be by the same author ; but the authorship of 
the rest of the dramas must be said to be still quite uncertain. It may be added 
that Bhasa’s authorship of some particular drama or dramas of this group is a 
question wholly independent of the homogeneity or heterogeneity of the group as 
a whole. Indeed the only factor which imites these plays into a group is that they 
form part of the repertoire of a class of hereditary actors. The Cdrudatta is the 
original of the Mrcchakatikdu The five one-act Mahabharata pieces form a closely 
related, homogeneous group ; they appear in fact to be single actsi detached from 
a lengthy dramatized version of the complete MBh saga,—a version which may 
yet come to light, if a search be made for it. The Orubhanga is no tragedy in one 
act, but a detached intermediate act of some drama. The present prologues and 
epilogues of our plays are all unauthentic and comparatively modern. 

The ♦year closes with reviews of the Journal of the United Provinces 
Historical Society for December 1923, vol. Ill, Part 1, Macdonell’s Practi¬ 
cal Sanskrit Dictionary (corrected reissue, 1924) and Sir Flinder Petrie's 
Religious Life in Ancient India.^^ All these reviews attest to that independ¬ 
ence of judgment and that sureness of approach which one learns to associate 
with SUKTHANKAR. 

During 1926 Sukthankar revised Ghate’s Lectures on the Rig Veda 
and contributed a Preface. He also contributed an illuminating Foreword 
to the Marathi rendering of the Svapnavdsavadattd by Prof. Urdhwareshe. 

Since 1925 Sukthankar became the Chief Editor of the Journal of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society (New Series) and gave a new 
impetus to the declining condition of the research work published by the 
Society. There is a reference to this in the Bombay Chronicle for May 10, 
1925, which may be reproduced here : 

The reproach that the local Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society has been the 
rose garden of senility seems to be in a fair way to be wiped out. The first number 
of the new series of its journal may now well stand in line with similar periodicals 
in other p)arts of the world and certainly in India. The Joint Editors are Dr. V. S. 
Sukthankar, m.a., ph.d. (Berlin) and Professor Shaikh Abdul Kadar, M.A., i.e.s. 
The former especially seems to have thrown himself with energy into his new task. 
Learned Bombay expects that he will sustain the ardour evinced in the first issue 
of the journal and fulfil the promise of his first performance. 

Prof. WiNTERNiTZ, while reviewing the same journal in the Vienna Oriental 
JourncA, remarks 

'*We heartily congratulate the Bombay Society on this first number of the 
New Series of its Journal, which not only contains much valuable matter, but is 
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also got up in excellent style and well printed on good paper. It is to be hoped 
that a large increase of subscribers to the journal both in India and Europe will 
make it possible for the Society to keep up this high standard.'* 

Since 1925 Sukthankar was delivering postgraduate Lectures on Com¬ 
parative Philology at the University of Bombay. Among his papers are still 
to be found manuscript and type-written notes of these lectures, particularly 
in connection with the comparative grammars of Indo-European and Indo- 
Aryan. A cursory glance has convinced the writer of the extreme care with 
which Sukthankar compiled his notes and with what details he worked out 
his general lectures. Like R. L. Stevenson he polished his work over and 
over again until all the dross was removed, leaving pure shining gold behind. 
If one works through all the Nachlasse of Sukthankar one is struck by the 
patience, the meticulous accuracy, the eye to detail and withal a power to 
see the whole through a few details only, with which he took up any problem. 

Sukthankar commenced his new but last phase of scholarship as the 
General Editor of the Great Epic on the 4th of August 1925. He had na¬ 
turally before him the experience of his predecessor Utgikar with a batch 
of assistants and an editorial committee; but that experience showed him 
the necessity of re-organizing the entire department, from the manner of 
collating the manuscripts up to the final selection of readings for the consti¬ 
tuted text and the laborious critical apparatus. The classification of the 
Mahabharata manuscripts broadly into two recensions, Northern and South¬ 
ern, had already been achieved before the turn of the century. In the ten¬ 
tative edition of Utgikar also this was accepted as an axiom, but he did not 
attempt a full classification of the Mss. and arrive at their pedigree. His 
main object was to test the authenticity of a certain group of Mss. utilized 
for the tentative edition and clear the ground for future editorial work on 
the critical Edition. Now that the final responsibility of critically editing 
the Epic rested entirely with Sukthankar he had not only to select his Mss. 
for the critical apparatus by means of tests devised so far and assure himself 
of the authenticity of the manuscript tradition represented by various ex¬ 
emplars obtainable for collation, but also to arrange for their proper collation 
and subsequent classification. It took four years to produce the tentative 
edition of the Viiiataparvan based on 16 Mss. : 11 Devanagari, 1 each of 
Bengali, Telugu and Grantha and two Malayalam Mss. The best comment¬ 
ary on this edition is to be found in the Introduction to the Critical EJdition 
of the Virataparvan. 

Last of all, there is the Tentative Edition of the Virataparvan prepared by the 
late Mr. N. B, Utgikar, m!a., and published by this Institute in 1923. It was 
based on eleven Devanagari Mss. (our D,_ 3 , Dn^. ; the others having been 
rejected by me as of little critical value), one Bengali (our B^),, one Telugu, one 
Grantha and two Malayalam Mss. (our M^.^). Out of these 16 Mss. Mr. Utgikar 
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had ^osen three (F A M = our D^.g) as the basis of his text. The chief reason 
for his preference for these seems to have been their division of the Virataparvan 
into 67 adhyiayas, exactly the number given in the Parvasamgraha. Further by 
effecting certain omissions favoured by the Southern recension, Mr. Utgikar was 
able to arrive at a text of just 2060 stanzas, not a stanza less or more. 2050 is, 
again, the Parvasamgraha figure. Relying on the Kumbhakonam edition as the 
Southern recension, which is in reality a hopeless blend of the Northern and the 
Southern and which at this particular point (Parvasamgraha) has the Northern 
text, Mr. Utgikar came to believe that the Parvasairhgraha data in both the re- 
censions are the same, that the Parvasaihgraha has not been tampered with, and 
that having been known to Kurriarila in about the 7th century a.d. it must reflect 
the Mahabharata of a still more ancient age, and hence his own text which tallies 
with this data so perfectly must be as old as ‘ fourth century a.i>. at leastMr, 
Utgikar thought that he could go even further back, beyond the Parvasairhgraha 
age, by purging the text of 34 lines which had already crept into the Mahabharata 
when the Parvasaihgraha was composed. Every one of these 34 lines is the third 
line of a six-pada stanza, and as such could not have been original, for the norm 
of the stanza was four piadas forming two lines. So though found in all Mss. Mr. 
Utgikar did not admit them into the text, which was thus curtailed by hSm to 
2033 stanzas. Since the time of Mr. Utgikar more Ms. material has been dis¬ 
covered, notably Kj .2 which represents a tradition superior to the three basic 
Mss. of Mr. UtgikaIr, anti a prolonged and intensive study of the Mahabharata 
Mss. has established definitively that too muck reliance on any group of Mss, is 
unwarranted and misleading, and that the Pmvasanigraha figures, even when uni¬ 
form, can be no sure guide in our effori at going beyond the versions. 

The last part of the above paragraph has been purposely italicised by us. 
It indicates briefly but with force the basic fault of earlier editors like 
Mr. Utgikar, and of later editors like Prof. P. iP. S. Sastri who have 
relied too much on the Parvasamgraha argument"^ to base their critical 
editions, at the cost of the evidence which the manuscripts themselves bring 
forward. If, in a critical edition, the manuscript evidence of different classes 
of exemplars is not assessed properly and turned into account, and the consti¬ 
tution of the text is vitiated by an argument which is not supported by the 
evidence of the Mss. then it ceases to be a critical edition, at least in the 
sense of ‘ lower textual criticism ’ whose main object is to arrive at the most 
ancient form of the text as reconstructed entirely on the basis of the exem¬ 
plars of the text available for critical purposes. 

So the first and most difficult task before Sukthankar was the classi¬ 
fication of the Mss. material and the building up of a pedigree of the 
different classes of Mss. which could be critically utilized for the purposes 
of the edition. During the interval of two years which elapsed between 
Sukthankar’s taking charge (August, 1925) and the publication of the 
first fasciculus of the Adiparvan (May, 1927) covering the first two adh- 
yayas, Sukthankar utilized altogether 50 Mss. for collation and use in the 
critical apparatus, distributed as under : 7 for the KSsmlrl Version in .Deva- 
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nagari transcript, 1 for the Maithili Version, 4 for the Bengali Version, 2 
for the Devanagaif Version of Arjunami4ra, 3 for the Devaniagari Version of 
Niiakaiotha, 4 for the Dev. Version of .Ratnagarbha and 14 for the Dev. 
Mixed Versions, constituting the Northern Recension ; 2 for the Telugu Ver¬ 
sion, 7 for the Grantha Version and 4 for the Malay§lam Version, constitut¬ 
ing the Southern Recension. In addition 2 Mss. containing the text of 
Devabodha's commentary without the epic text were also collated. 

With the aid of this critical apparatus Sukthankar constituted his 
critical text of the first two adhyayas of the Adiparvan within less than two 
years, establishing an unprecedented! record for critical editing. For he had 
to classify the Mss. material, and an important advance made in this was 
the separation of the archetype K (which represents the Devanagari trans¬ 
cripts of the Ka4mlri or North-western vetsion) from other so-called Deva¬ 
nagari versions.®^ The archetype K represents a comparatively pure form of 
the MBh textual tradition and together with the Sarada forms the textus 
stmplicior. The Maithili version stands nearest to the Bengali version, as 
Sukthankar found, and this latter itself is slightly superior to the Vulgate. 
Closely connected with the Bengali is the version of Arjunamisra. Nila* 
kantha presents a ‘ smooth ’ version generally accepted as the ‘ Vulgate *, 
and next to this comes the mixed Devaniagari group. In this manner Suk¬ 
thankar began to discover the genetic pattern existing between the different 
classes of Mss. irrespective of their individual idiosyncracies. This is a very 
important distinction when dealing with such texts of a complicated tradition 
as the Great Epic. For if we( get enmeshed within the individual idiosyn¬ 
cracies first it is impossible to arrive at a fundamental principle in the re¬ 
construction of the oldest text. For evaluating the particular codex, it is 
essential for the editor to make! an intensive study of it and note down its 
peculiarities ; but when we have hundreds of Mss. to choose from, we have 
to give importance to types of Mss. rather than to number. Sukthankar 
had therefore 50 Mss. of the Adi for collation from out of approximately 
235 known through catalogues, etc. and of which 107 were in Devanagari 
script, 32 in Bengali, 31 in Grantha, 28 in Telugu, 26 in Malayialam, 5 in 
Nepali, 3 in Saradfi, 1 each in Maithili, Kannada and Nandinagarl. Of 
these about 70 were fully or partly* examined and collated for this edition : 
of these again 60 were actually utilized in preparing the text, and the critical 
apparatus of the first two adhyayas gives the collations of 50 Manuscripts. 

The very classification of manuscripts which Sukthankar gives on 
p. iii of his Foreword to the first fasciculus of the Adiparvan, under the date 
January 1927, shows that the pedigree of Mss. had been fully worked out; 
the separation of the K version from the so-called D version establishes the 
archetype y comprising S and K; similarly the archetype e is presumed by 

Foreword to Fascicule 1, p. iv [ =SAfF 1.5], 
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the intimate relationship existing between Maithil and Bengali Mss. in oppo¬ 
sition to the so-called D group of Mss. with which they form a minor group 
leading to the sub-recension y which may be termed the ‘Central Sub-Recen¬ 
sion. In a similar manner the archetype or comprising T and G Mss. is 
established. By what tedious process of classification and re-classification of 
the Mss. this pedigree of Adiparvan versions was arrivield at can only be 
imagined by those who have actually worked with such complex material or 
have gone through in detail the apparatus criticus given by Sukthankar 
with his constituted text. We have some means of following the thought- 
process of Sukthankar in the scribbled notes and jottings which he used 
to make at this time. We r^roduce below the short text of some notes 
made on 14th October 1925, regarding the -Principles of Mbh. Text Criti¬ 
cism and Text Reconstruction : 

(1) The chief principle of text criticism is to take as a basis the oldest Ms. of 
the family of Mss. which is recognised as the best, and with all possible consist¬ 
ency to make this authoritative in the edition. But it should be clearly recognised 
that Mss. of even the best family are' not entirely free from errors, corruptions, 
emendations and innovations. Nevertheless before one rejects a reading of the 
basic Mss. it ought to be shown that the supposed superior reading must inevitably 
have stood in the Ur-Northern Recension. 

(2) Give preference to a reading found in both the Grantha and Malayalam 
Mss. when confirmed by the Bengali Mss., even though they stand in conflict with 
the Basic Mss. In other words, a reading found in Grantha, Malayalam and Ben¬ 
gali is prima facie superior to a variant found only in the basic Mss. 

(3) As a general rule, no complete verse should be adopted as genuine unless 
it is found in both the Northern and the Southern Recensions. Exceptions may be 
considered. When a one-recension verse, for cogent reasons is adopted, it should be 
printed in small type. 

(4) Thera being two distinct recensions, only one can be printed at a time. 
When the N and S readings are of equal value, choose, for the sake of convenience, 
uniformly the N, so as to avoid as far as possible a sarhkara of the recensions. (We 
give preference to the Northern as the more reliable recension, it being nearer the 
source of the original. But this is external criticism and a priori conclusion). 

(5) In the abseince of other criteria, the consistency of any one class of Mss. 
should be the guiding factor in the choice of a reading. 

(6) Compare commentaries and note down their pdthmtaras in the footnotes, 
in among the v. J. 

(7) When there is a change of speaker, the name of the interlocutor should 
be invariably and consistently printed in the text. Whei\^it is not found in the old 
Mss. or in any of the Mss. at all, then it should be enclo^ in square brackets. 

(8) No emendation should be made which is not self-evident or inevitable, 
and which is open to the sli^test doubt. 

The rough draft of a Stemma Codicum reproduced here, on the opposite 
page, is dated 24th September 1925. It shows the process by which Suk¬ 
thankar struggled through to that simple but great discovery of the gefietic 
relationship betweten the recensions and versions and sub-versions* of the 
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Mahabhlarata critical apparatus.^^ The above principles may be compared 
with those derived by Sukthankar in critically editing the first two adhya- 
yas of the Adiparvan 

The Southern recension agrees with the archetype K more closely than with 

any other Northern version.Since I have not been able to discover traces of 

‘ secondary inter-relationship ’ between archetypes and K and S, I consider the 
agreement between these two archetypes as ‘ primitive This concord is a jactor ' 
of supreme importance for the reconstruction of the text _ In preparing the con¬ 

stituted text of the first two adhyayas I have endeavoured to balance the eclecti¬ 
cism advocated in certain matters with rigid conservatism insisted on in others. 

I have been most averse to reject or correct the readings of good manuscripts. 
Interpretation has throughout been given precedence over emendation ; .... As a 
general rule, preference is given to a reading which best suggests how other read¬ 
ings might have arisen. When such a reading was not available the choice fell 
upon one which is common to (what prhna facie appeared to be) more or less in¬ 
dependent versions and which is supported by intrinsic probability.if we leave 

out of account documentary evidence, no convincing proof can in general be brought 
forward to establish either the originality or the spuriousness of the .... lines. 

It will be clear from the above that a great deal of advance had been made 
over the early scribbled notes. In the first place thel principles of textual 
criticism to be applied to the peculiar conditions of manuscripts connected 
with the Great Epic had been definitely worked out by the time the consti¬ 
tution of these first two adhyayas became possible; in the second place we 
observe that even in this Foreword the same cautious use of language is 
made as in the Prolegomena published seven years later; the confidence, the 
meticulous accuracy, the mastery of thd whote epic material, is evidenced 
by the very ring of the sentences which Sukthankar composes in express¬ 
ing his views. Although the material included in the first fascicule is small 
comipared to the extent of the whole of the Adiparvan, the amount of work 
needed to educidate the principles, to select the Mss. for the critical appa¬ 
ratus, and to constitute the text after classifying them, is something of which 
India can be reasonably proud. For in thd annals of critical editing in the 
Oriental world nothing similar had been done before; no text-critic in 
Europe had experience enough to deal with the problems which the wilder¬ 
ness of text-tradition witnessed in the Great Epic presented ; only a prolonged 
and patient study by a master-mind could penetrate into this wilderness 
and clear the paths of textual reconstruction. That Sukthankar, standing 
as he did at the apex of previous attempts, could achieve this distinction 
within such a short time as less than two years, is a factor which many have 
not thought about. Only those like Winternitz and Luders who could 
measure a genius of this type, because they themselves possessed the gift for 


62 An' intermediate stage is seen in Epic Studies III, Annals BORl 11. 270 
l^SME r.2401. 

63 Forewotd, pp. vi-vii [ = SAfE 1.7-8]. 
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this work in a similar degree, realized the greatness of the achievement.*^ 

It is interesting to note from the Postscript to this Foreword that after 
the manuscript of the first fascicule had been sent to the press, the EkJitor 
was able to §ecure collations of iSarada and Nepali manuscripts, and the col¬ 
lations received by him wholly supported the constituted text, especially 
regarding the interpolated stanzas, thereby proving the correctness of the 
method adopted in settling the text. 

The first fascicule ends with 1.23.233. During 1928 the second fascicule 
bringing the constituted text up to 1.21.17 ab was published. In this fascicule 
five additional Mss, have been used, and particularly the Newari Mss. 

A perusal of the editorial note shows that Sukthankar had finally decided 
about the position of this 5r-version; for while f^o agrees, as a rule with Vj 
B group, 5^1,3 strangiely enough show frequently features which they share 
with K and S, throwing doubts about the true Newiari characteristics of these 
two. 

The third fascicule containing the constituted text up to 1.53.36 was 
published in 1929. In the history of Mahiabharata studies, for the first time, 
this fascicule presents the collations of a iSarada Ms. of the Great Epic. 
Similarly the new Ms. Ki added to the apparatus is another unique manus¬ 
cript, being a Etevanagaif transcript of a iSarada original very closely allied 
to Sj. A very impjortant result of the collation and utilization of these two 
codices belonging to the KasmSii! version of the Mahiabharata is to show in¬ 
dependently the correctness of the constituted text of the IParvasarhgraha 
missing in iSJ figure for the extent of the Adi as constituted by Sukthan¬ 
kar on the basis of the other Mss. The truth of this constituted text is un¬ 
expectedly proved by the stanza repeated at the end of the Adiparvan in 
§ 1 , though this codex has a lacuna for the first 25 adhyayas, and its colla¬ 
tion begins only with 26,10. This corresponds almost verb^itim with the 
constituted text of 1.2,%. The death-knell of the Parvasarhgraha argument 
is tolled when Sukthankar remarks.** 

In passing I may podnt out that even the variations mentioned above show, 
if indeed the critical apparatus has not done so in sufficiency, that it would be a 
grave mistake to regard the Parvasamgraha as the one immutable factor in the 
chequered hisftory of the Mahabharata text. There can, I think, be no doubt that 
the text of this adhyaya also has been tampered with and designedly altered, from 
time to time, in variou;^ ways, in order to make it harmonize with the inflated ver¬ 
sions of a later epoch. 

A passing reference should be made here to a Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Bijapur Museum of Archeology, published by the Government Central 
Press, Bombay in 1928. Evidently the text of this must have been prepared 

04 This appreciation will be clear from their reviews and letters which are 
still on the Institute's files. 

55 Editorial Note. 
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by SuKTHANKAR during his short connection with the Archseological Depart¬ 
ment between 1916 and 1920. 

But far more important than this, and almost as important as fascicule 
2 of the Adi published during the same year, is the first of the rightly-famous 
series Epic Studies. It is published under the title ‘ Some Aspects of the 
Mahabhiarata Canonand is the result of tiwo reviews of the first fasci¬ 
cule published respectively by Hermann Weller and Franklin Edgerton. 
As SuKTHANKAR remarks at the very outset, both reviews are evidently 
products of a very close study of the text and the critical apparatus. More¬ 
over the problem of the Mbh. textual criticism is ai problem sui generis, and 
the principles are to be evolved from an intensive study of the Mss. mate¬ 
rial and the Mss. tradition. Both reviewers had considerable experience with 
allied problems, and if they disagree among themselves as to the choice of 
the reading for the constituted text, then {a) either the principles evolved 
for textual reconstruction are not quite sound, or {b) there are significant 
variants which have equal probability (documental or intrinsic) in favour of 
being accepted for the constituted text. The readings on which these differ¬ 
ences of opinion are based are 1.1.19.42,49,62 and 201 and the identification 
of the hundred sub-parvans of the Mbh. enumerated in the second adhyaya 
of the Adiparvan. The very first case of disagreement is the famous verse- 
foot vedais catmbhib samitdm at 1.1.19 (with v. 1. sammitam) which Wel¬ 
ler proposes to read as cotuTbhih sammitam vedaiiji. After a brilliant argu¬ 
ment SuKTHANKAR points out the reading accepted as a lectio difficilor giv¬ 
ing rise to all the other variants noticed in the apparatus criticus. In passing 
he remarks : “ It is methodologically wrong to expect to find the original 
reading by picking out a stray variant which appears to give a better mean¬ 
ing, and shuffling the words of the pada until the pathya form turns up ’ (as 
Weller seems to have done). In the second case discussed Sukthankar 
has marshalled the argument of documental probability to a nicety, showing 
that the reading dtmavdn documieinted, among others, by the whole of B 
and the whole of S, there being no possibility of a secondary relationship 
existing between these two versions as a whole. In the third case the re¬ 
jected reading samksipya cdbravtt, though documented by B and S (except 
Gj .2 MJ and far superior to Weller’s samksepato (which is weakly docu¬ 
mented), is still not documentally strong enough ; it is not supported by 
the whole of S ; moreover, the weak point of the variant is that it does not 
explain how the other readings may have arisen. All these arguments which 
must have been utilized by Sukthankar in constituting his critical text 
exhibit his complete mastery of the methods and principles which had to be 
evolved by himself by patient study in less than two years. And he is not 
afraid to face the truth : he clearly indicates in this last argument that his 
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own choice of scmk^epam may be purely a subjective one ; but it is clear that 
the other two readings are not compellingly superior to replace it, even if 
the critical text were to be relvised. 

The fourth fascicule of the Adiparvan, bringing the constituted text up 
to 1.90.24 was published in 1930, and it is interesting from the viewpoint of 
a textual critic, firstly because of the far-reaching divergence, met with for the 
first time, betwieen N and S as regards the sequence of adhylayas or adhyaya 
groups, and secondly because of the stupendous addition found in S in the 
well-known ^akuntala episode. Now when there is discrepancy between N 
and S, it is difficult, as a rule, to give strict proof of the originality of either 
recension. In such cases the more generally reliable recension must be con¬ 
sidered as the original, on the basis of general trustworthiness. This is 
precisely what Sukthankar does in accepting the credence in the IS K group 
as a stop-gap arrangement. Although N is relatively speaking less liable to 
interpolations than S, it likewise contains some flagrant additions and altera' 
tions. It thus follows that only that portion of the text which is documented 
by both recensions may be considered as wholly certain and authentic ; the 
rest is doubtful in varying degrees.^*^ 

" Epic Studies III is one of the most virile papers from the pen of 
Sukthankar,58 for it is a slashing answer to the criticism levelled against 
the first three fascicules and to the problems raised by Dr. Ruben on the 
Critical Edition of the Mahabharata itself. It is a challenge to the methods 
which he had developed and his deep feeling is expressed in the very opening 
sentence : ' I am bound to form and express an opinion on the issues raised 
in the article Schwierigkeiten der Textkritik des Mahabharata published in 
the current issue of the Acta Orientalia ( vo. 8, pp. 240-256), in which the 
author. Dr. Walter Reuben has reviewed Fascicules 1-3 of my edition of 
the Adiparvan, criticizing at considerable length and in great detail the prin¬ 
ciples underlying the preparation of the edition and the constitution of the 
text.' This paper is interesting because it gives him the opportunity of re¬ 
examining searchingly these principles and coming out triumphant, and once 
for all establishing the unquestionable soundness of his methods of recons¬ 
truction and classification. A few selected sentences from this vigorous 
defence of his method will make the subject very clear 

Tested on the touchstone (of the canon of the caturvarga of the classical philo¬ 
logist) the critical edition of the Mbh. is found wanting in no less than three 
items, namely Heuristics, Emendatio and Higher Textual Criticism, the last two of 
whidi have been wholly left untouched, according to Ruben. Even the first has 
by a long way not been done justice to by the hapless editor. .. As for Emendatio 
I must plead guilty to having perpetrated so far, perhaps somewhat unnecessarily. 


See Editorial Note to this fascicule. 

5® Dr. Reubein and the critical Edition of the Mahabharata, Annals BORL 
11259-83, 

Ibid. pp. 259-66. 
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minor emendations in 13 instances in about 3800 stanzas.... Most scholars will, 

I fancy, sincerely be grateful that I have been so moderate and that I have 
declared it as my policy to give preference to interpretation over emen^tion. In 
speaking at all of ' Higher Criticism ’ in this connection Ruben seems to show a 
lamentable lack of understanding of this objective edition, having mistaken entirely 
the beginning for the end of the critical work on the Mahabharata. Higher criticism 
can begin only after Lower Criticism has done its work, not till then. .. But I 
imagine, Reuben does not want to say anything special at all, when he mentions his 
‘ Hohere Kritik' .. The item is probably introduced here merely pro forma, as 
the fourth and last stage of the ariya-magga. 

And how would it be possible to apply to the Mahabharata the canons of the 
Classical Philology in toto ? Where has the Classical Philology, I should like to 
know, the necessary experience in dealing with a text with about a dozen recensions 
whose extreme types differ in extent by something like 13,000 stanzas (or 26,(X)0 
lines) ; a work which for centuries has been growing not only upwards and down¬ 
wards but also laterally, like the Nyagrodha tree, growing on all sides; a codex 
which has been written in seven or eight different scripts, assiduously and lovingly 
copied through a long vista of centuries by a legion of devout — and perhaps 
mostly ignorant and indifferent — copyists speaking different tongues; a traditional 
book of inspiration which in various shapes and sizes, has been the cherished 
heritage of one people continuously for several millennia and which to the present 
day is interwoven with the thoughts and beliefs and moral ideas of a nation num¬ 
bering over two hundred million ? No, the Classical Philology has no experience 
in dealing with a text of this description, a work of such colossal dimensions and 
complex character, with such a long and intricate history behind. That is why I 
have said that the problem of the Mahabharata textual criticism is a problem aui 
generis. 

If this were all that Sukthankar had said it would have made him only an 
impassioned defence counsel with reference to the charges brought against 
the first three fascicules of the Adiparvan and the methods of textual criticism 
advocated therein ; but like a true scholar w'hose main strength lies both in 
his character and his complete mastery of details, he pursues the* arguments 
by a fundamental grasp of the essentials which are necessary for a firm hold 
on the recalcitrant material to bring them into shape. In the second section 
of the paper he lays bare Reuben’s exaggerations and generalisations, un¬ 
warranted by the facts which he uses as his basis for them. The next major 
item of discussion, the four types of constellations ( complete agreement 
between N and S, non-agreement, cross agreement and partial agreement) 
are discussed with great force and brilliance. This is followed by a provi¬ 
sional stemma codicum representing the types of versions utilized for the 
critical edition. The concluding part is as interesting as the beginning, and 
one sees Sukthankar at his best as a warrior, unapproachable but withal 
not destroying, only showing up the weaknesses of the opponent’s best moves 
by a thrust here or a thrust there, or at times parrying. His is not a capri¬ 
cious nature which hides behind heavy-weight authority when such criticism 
is levelled against him, and finds shelter in saying that the arguments of 
the opponent are not significant or are totally inadequate; fiis true character 
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comes out in every statement he makes; it is a desire to be understood pro¬ 
perly and he does not brock incompetence or ignorance; wherever he meets 
with them it is his duty to dispel them, and he does so without hurting, but 
with such a complete control and mastery that all opposition must either 
give way or look utterly foolish. 

The small paper on Arjunami4ra,®^ however, does not require a detailed 
notice, as most of the facts here gathered are utilized later in his Notes on 
the Mahabharata Commentators. 

In 1931 appeared the fifth fascicule of the Adiparvan, bringing down 
the constituted text to 1.149.20. The notable omissions from the critical 
text are the story of the birth of Duhsala, the unsuccessful attempts made by 
Duryodhana to kill Bhima, an inflated account of the defeat and capture of 
Drupada, and the notorious Kaioikaniti, etc. These omissions give rise to a 
difficult text-critical problem, since they have been rejected mainly on the 
evidence of the Kia^miri version : are they to be considered to be omissions 
in the lacking versions or additions in the others which contain them ? The 
intrinsic evidence is, in Sukthankar’s opinion, strongly, against their origin¬ 
ality. He says 

“ Here therefore we are confronted by a very difficult case where the evidence 
pro et contra of documentary and' intrinsic probability is equally or almost equally 
balanced. Now it would not do to form some a priori hypothesis as to the inter¬ 
relationship of the version^ and fhc the text in terms of some preconceived nation 
about it. The study of the documents themselves must teach us what their inter¬ 
relationship is. And they unmistakably indicate that this interrelationship isi of a 
very complex character. In fact I am now fully persuaded that with the epic text as 
preserved in the extant Mahabharata Mss. we stand at the wrong end of a long 
chain of successive siynthesis of divergent texts carried out in a haphazard fashion 
through centuries of diaskeuastic activities; and that with the passible exception of 
the Kasmiri version all other versions are indiscriminately conflated." 

The present statement sums up the importance of Sukthankar^s approach 
to Mbh. textual criticism. In the face of these conflated Mss. the genetic 
method cannot be applied strictly and it is extremely difficult to disentangle 
completely by means of purely objective criteria their intricate mutual inter¬ 
relationships. The results arrived at from a consideration of documentary 
probability must be further tested in the light of intrinsic probability. No 
part of the text can be considered really exempt from intrinsic probability 
when we are dealing with a carelessly guarded fluid text like the one pre¬ 
sented by the Mbh. These are some of the findings which emerge from this 
fascicule. 

In the following yepr the sixth fascicule appeared, covering the consti¬ 
tuted text to the end (1. 225.19). There is no preface or editorial note with 
this issue, but Sukthankar must have breathed a sigh of relief in releasing 

Sir /. /. Modi Commemoration Volume, 565-8, 

w See Effitorial Note p. iii, 
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it to the public. For it was now seven years since his assuming the charge 
of its editorship, and in his own opinion he was behind his time-table. But 
those who knew the pioneer work he was doing in the Mbh. wilderness, rea¬ 
lized with amazement the rapid progress he was making and the new histoiy 
in Indian scholarly achievement that he was building up. Notwithstanding 
the principles that he established for the first time for critically editing the 
Mbh., it took other Parvan Editors even more time to complete their own 
assignments. Even taking advantage of his ripe experience the Parvan Edi¬ 
tors could scarcely make the progress that Sukthankar achieved single- 
handed, and with all the pioneer’s new ground to break. 

The year 1933 must rank in the annals of Oriental Scholarship as the 
zenith and peak of achievement so far as Mahabharata studies are concerned. 
For during this year the final fascicule of the Adiparvan containing the 
Appendices, Notes, Addenda, etc. and that immortal contribution of Suk¬ 
thankar entitled the Prolegomena, was published. No words of praise can 
describe the magnitude of Sukthankar’s achievement in this essay. For 
its classic style it stands supreme in the whole field of Indie Research ; not 
only that; no other Introduction or Prolegomena can stand comparison with 
it, in its fundamental grasp, in its objective scientific approach and in the 
majesty of its survey. Once for all the question of editing texts of the type 
of the Great Epic was settled in all its fundamental aspects and fresh ex- 
ix?rience gained in dealing with complicated texts of this nature for which 
the experience of the western Classical Philology was totally inadequate. By 
a synthesis of the processes adopted by Classical Philology with the luxuriant 
overgrowth of the oriental epopee, Sukthankar arrived at a number of prin¬ 
ciples and an objective method of approach where the fundamental grasp of 
foundational doctrines was necessary and sufficient. 

All the great discoveries had already been made and assured by the time 
the Prolegomena came to be written. The three Epic Studies and the various 
Editorial Notes to the previous fascicules had seen to that. The greatness 
of the Prolegomena lies, however, in the fact, that here, at one place, all 
the great problems were taken up and systematically reduced to order, by a 
kind of mathematical logic which is the sin^ qua non of the objective scienti¬ 
fic approach. All criticisms which had appeared in the various reviews were 
answered with an unswerving logic which has silenced the criticism once for 
all. However great the critic, he could not be the equal of Sukthankar in 
the critical handling of the Epic material. The suggestions which some of 
the continental scholars of eminence had thrown out with regard to the pre¬ 
sentation of the text perhaps not from a sense of authority, but certainly 
through lack of experience in editing such texts—^were squarely faced and 
exposed (with a master’s touch. 

What is it that the Prolegomena does for the Mbh. ? In the first place 
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it explains in great detail the fundamental principles of textual criticism 
which should be applied to texts in India; for the textual tradition in India 
is vastly different from that of Europe as Sukthankar hasi so convincingly 
shown in Epic Studies III. In the second place he has shown, despite the 
continuous syntheses, interpolations and conflations the mutual relationship 
existing between the different versions of the Mbh. as versions. In the third 
place he has shown the ideal method for critically editing Indian texts, and 
the Prol^omena is nothing if it does not teach a scholar how to edit texts 
scientifically. 

In this work lasting for seven to eight years (the Prolegomena dated 
August 1933) Sukthankar’s scientific achievement reached the height of 
its glory. Witness, for example, the scientific use of the sigla attached to 
the critical apparatus of Mss. used ; to the writer’s knowledge, this is the 
only instance when the sigla were really made significant, representing in 
this case the script characterising the Mss. and the subscript numbers show¬ 
ing the order of their importance in that particular series. Similarly while 
presenting the variant readings in the apparatus criticus, it will be noticed by 
observant scholars that an invariable rule was followed ; and this rule, or 
rather set of rules has a direct bearing on the pedigree of Mss. utilized for 
the apparatus. Everything Sukthankar did had a method and an object, 
arid even those who do not know anything of his earlier mathematical train¬ 
ing can discover in such matters of small detail his fundamental training as a 
scientist. He is a scientist first and last and secondarily only an Orientalist 
or Indologist. 

One of the earliest opinions expressed by Prof. Luders on Sukthankar’s 
work has been printed on the cover pages of several fascicules of the Adi- 
parvan and is worth quoting; for Luders, like Sukthankar, was sparing 
of words, and any praise that he would bestow on a particular work was not a 
formal affair, but something absolutely personal and deserving. ‘ I have 
been greatly impressed by the arrangements that have been made at the Insti¬ 
tute for the collation of the Mahabharata Mss. The arrangements are such 
as will ensure great accuracy and perfect clearness in the registration of 
various readings.... Your work seems to me to merit the highest possible 
praise both as regards the constituting of the text, and the clarity and suc¬ 
cinctness with which the Mss. evidence has been recorded- In my read¬ 

ing of the text I came across no passage of any importance, where I had 
occasion to differ from you as to the choice of the right reading* This is 
the highest praise that can possibly be bestowed on the work of Sukthan¬ 
kar for there was no scholar in Europe or America better fitted than 
LDders to edit the Great Epic on the lines on which Sukthankar worked ; 
his training, keen critical acumen, his wonderful all-round acquaintance with 
almost every branch of Indie philology, and his own contributions which have 
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been considered cm all hands as the last word on the particular subjects, give 
that authority to his words. 

There is now a gap of two years before Sukthankar publishes any 
paper. But it does not signify that he has been resting. The work of the 
critical edition was progressing on the Virata by Raghu Vira and on the 
Udyoga by Sushil Kumar De, under the personal supervision of the General 
Editor who had probably to work as much as the individual Parvan Editors 
on those sections assigned to them. Moreover he was also preparing for 
his editorial work of the Araoyakaparvan. In 1934 Winternitz publisht“d 
a very detailed review of the Adiparvan, and in the opening paragraph re¬ 
marked 

I have no hesitation in saying that this is the most important event in the 
history of Sanskrit philology since the publication of Max Muller’s edition of the 
Ijlg:veda with SSyajja’s commentary.’ 

This review gives in brief the main principles which Sukthankar established 
with great detail in the Prolegomena. Winternitz further remarks that our 
full approval of the general principles followed by the Editor, does not imply 
that wd* agree with him in every detail of the constituted text. Both I 
myself and other critics have already referred to passages where we should 
prefer other readings.’ Accordingly he cites 24 instances which he came 
across in reading parts of the critical edition with his pupils iri his Indologi 
cal Seminar from time to time, where he differs from Sukthankar. These 
do not touch the general principles adopted by the Editor, but Winternitz 
takes exception to carrying too far the principle of choosing a reading ‘ which 
best explains how the other readings may have arisen.’ In his Epic Studies 
IV : ‘More Text-Critical Notes’®^ Sukthankar attempts to meet the main 
objections raised by Winternitz in the above review. Altogether nineteen 
out of the above 24 instances are taken up for discussion. Suktiiankar’s 
absence of conceit and readiness to understand the other man’s point of view 
are exemplified in this paper. Before actually presenting to us his view of 
these cases, setting forth the reasons which have guided him in the choice 
of the readings adopted by him in the critical text, he makes the following 
gmerous statement; ‘ When there are hundreds or thousands of readings 
to be considered and weighed it is natural that all the selections would not 
satisfy all readers; and there are bound to be small slips in so enormous 
and diifilcult a work as this. But the reader has the advantage of having 
the full critical apparatus before him, prepared with all possible care and 
presented in a convenient manner. The reader may easily substitute in the 
text any reading that appeals to him better.” 'This is just what Winternitz 
has done and as it is incumbent upon himself to explain his reasons for the 
choice of the particular readings objected to, Sukthankar has once again 
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shown that mastery of detail as well as of principles which we expect from 
him, as a result of his previous studies and publications. 

As in Mathematics, here too Sukthankar recognizes two types of condi¬ 
tions : the necessary condition and the sufficient condition. He has assumed 
that the agreement between K and S is a sufficient condition though not a 
necessary condition for the originality of the concordant reading. In the 
reading adopted by him at 1.3.60 : giro va samsami, Winternitz prefers 
the omission of va, according to the principle that agreement between K and 
S warrants the better text, for Ko 5^^ S omit it, and besides, it disturbs the 
metre and the sense. To this Sukthankar replies : there is no agreement 
here between K and S ; Kq, it is true, represents the version K in a compara¬ 
tively pure form but Kq is not K. Kj is, on the whole, a decidedly better 
representative of the Kasmirl version than Kn- In the case under discussion 
we have Kq agreeing with S and Kj with N, a case of cross-agreement, which 
has been overlooked by WiNTERNiTfe. As for the agreement of t^, with S, it 
had already been pointed out by Sukthankar that even the Mss. of distant 
Nepal are not wholly free from contamination from some Southern source 
or sources. It is thus proved that the documental probability in favour of 
the reading preferred by Winternitz is not at all strong, and it is then proved 
to be further weakened by intrinsic probability. To the criticism of Winter¬ 
nitz that too much reliance on the principle : adopt the reading which best 
explains how the other readings have or may have arisen, Sukthankar 
replies by showing documentally how the reading nivasatam adopted by him 
at 1.3.145 could never be proved to have arisen from an original nyavasatam 
preferred by Winternitz. There are many priceless teachings in this paper ; 
one of the classical instances is in connection with 1,922.2 : Ganga Srir iva 
rupini. Winternitz had remarked :“Here Sukthankar adopts the readings 
of K^, against the reading of all other N Mss. The same Mss. Si Ki 
have in c Sayanai for %a\i\at of all other Mss. which is rejected. Why 
should iSi Ki in the first line be of greater authority than in the second line ” 
This is a very pertinent question for a novice in textual criticism, but it is 
surprising that so acknowledged an authority on the subject like Winternitz 
should have raised it. Nevertheless Sukthankar considered it his duty to 
reply to this question, and he remarks : ‘ The configuration of the Mss. as 
well as the intrinsic merit of the readings are different in the two lines. That 
is how Si Ki appear to be of greater authority in the first line than in the 
second. The salilai of the text is found in all Mss. except Si Ki (S only 
transposing the word), and is, therefore, for one thing, obviously far better 
documented than Sayanat of Si Ki only. In the second line, therefore, we 
have practically, only two readings : Sayanat of Si Ki, against salilat of 
the rest; therefore the reading of l§i Kj has been rightly rejected. Such is 
not the case in the first line'. Here we have three nearly independent read¬ 
ings (Si Ki Ganga Snr iva rupitfi : Vulgate G. strhupadhmm : S lobhfan]- 
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yatamdkrtilp which latter is our fourth pada). Here, while the two Northern 
readings are somewhat allied to each other, the Southern reading is entirely 
different, having very little connection with the Northern. None of the read¬ 
ings can be mechanically derived from the other, and intrinsically they are 
all more or less of the same value. Such being the case, the Northern tradi¬ 
tion was, as usual, followed.’ Leaving aside other issues, this reply and the 
query raised by Winternitz show the difference of approach between the two. 
While SuKTHANKAR Considers each case from fundamental principles, in¬ 
dependently of other considerations such as a general theory of genetic rela¬ 
tionship, etc., Winternitz and other critics, in spite of their deep study of 
the Epic material are misled by general principles. If the Mbh. textual 
criticism is a problem sui generis, then the general principles are only guid¬ 
ing steps or comer stones ; each case has to be seen from the configuration of 
Mss. used as evidence, and the general reliability of any set of Mss. is no 
guarantee tliat it contains the original or the more ancient reading. The 
above arguments have been rei>roduced here only to illustrate the mastery 
with which Sukthankar worked with his material and his superiority in 
this line to every other scholar, which Winternitz himself conceded to him. 

While he was firm on matters the truth of which he had demonstrated 
himself entirely to his own satisfaction, Sukthankar was always the first 
to admit any slip in his work. Thus at 1.218.27 the reading vyati^fhania 
though supported by Ki, was not admitted into the text for that reason ; 
it is a misprint, and Sukthankar thanks Winternitz for pointing it out. 

During the following eight years Sukthankar’s whole life was practi¬ 
cally devoted to contributions concerning the Epic. So far as the critical 
edition is concerned, the Vifataparvan by Raghu Vika was published in 
1936, the Udyoga by S. K, De in 1940 and the Vana*—or the Araoyakaparvan 
in 1942. Sukthankar’s contribution to the first two as the General Editor 
is gratefully acknowledged by the Parvan Editors in their Introduction.^^ 
Every line of the text and the critical apparatus must have been passed by 
him, both in the press-copy and the printing stage. 

Epic Studies V deals with the Mahabharata Commentators.^^ It is 
divided into two sections. The first deals with chronological notes on the 
Mahabharata scholiasts of whom nearly 22 are known by name. Very little 
is, however, known of all these commentators, and only a few of these sekolia 
are available in print. By a gradual progression from the known to the 
unknown, Sukthankar establishes the relative chronology of some of these 
commentators, and the final order as given by him is as follows : Deva- 
bodha-Vimalabodha-Sarvajna-Arjuna-Nilakaiotha, with Sarvajfia’s date limit¬ 
ed to not later than 1300 a.d. whence it follows that Devabodha and Vimala- 
bodha must have lived long prior to this date. The second part of this paper 
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deals with the version of Devabodha. Sukthankar was struck by disparity 
between the text of the Mbh. (C B or K) and the commentary; not only 
does this commentary contain words or expressions which do not occur at 
all in the Vulgate, but it also cites, at times, verses or stanzas which read 
differently in the Vulgate. Similarly one finds passages and adhyayas of the 
Vulgate which are wholly uncommented by Devabodha. By a close inspec¬ 
tion of Devabodha’s text it is found that it agrees remarkably closely with 
S K sub-recension, particularly on the compelling evidence of the supplemen¬ 
tary and entirely superfluous adhyaya at the end of the Adi, being a repeti¬ 
tion of the episode of Svetaki’s sacrifice occurring earlier, with the curious 
variant tSvetaketu for Svetaki. That the version of Devabodha also con¬ 
tained this adhyaya is proved by his remark; Svetakir eva Svetaketur iti 
nama. This conclusion is also borne out by many other minor and major 
agreements which are enumerated in the paper. 

The same year another paper, and this time a very important one, was 
published as the sixth in the series of Epic Studies under the special title : 
The Bhrgus and the Bharata : A text-historical Study.*^^’ The modest aim 
of this paper, as Sukthankar expresses himself, is to collect and collate 
the Bhargava references in the Mahabharata, and to give a succinct account 
of all that the Great Epic has to say about these Bhrgus. For the sake of 
convenience Sukthankar studies these legends as they appear in their natu¬ 
ral sequence in the Mbh. The results of this important text-critical study 
may be summarised in the author s own words : 

From the legends preserved in our epic, the Bhargavas appear to be a Brahmin 
clan more intimately asisociated with the ancient K§atriyas than most of the other 
Brahmin clans, connected with mostly by ties of marriage. In their conflicts with 
K§atriyas they appear to the epic bards as irascible sages, domineering;, arrogant, 
unbending and revengeful, but at the same time omnipotent supermen. The epic 
contain^ a number of episodes or updkhyanm and two independent sub-parvans of 
the epic the entire Pauloma and a large section of the Pau^ya, besides a number of 
discussions and discourses. There is frequent repetition of these legends on differ¬ 
ent occasions in the course of the epic. It is also to be noted that the Bhargavas 
spring into prominence all of a sudden in the Mbh. and there is no basis 
for this eminence in the earlier literature. Taking a collective view of all these 
legends and references, we cannot avoid the conclusion that the Bhargava heroes 
occupy a surprisingly large portion of the canvas, filling up much of the available 
space in the background. Their figures are painted with a thick brush and in 
vivid coloural. Their myths are uniformly distributed over the entire extent of the 
Great Epic, and throughout represented as the people. 

The place occupied by these Bhargava legends unmistakably shows the gradual 
‘ bhfguisation' of older legends, which octur in the epic itsfelf in two forms, one 
with and the other without some important Bhargava element. In the process of 
converting the popular epic of the Bharatas into the Encyclopaedia Brahmanka, 
the special predilection to the Bhargava element is highly significant. Intrin^cally 
there can be no question that this/ dement is entirely foreign to the plan of the 
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original saga of the Bharatas, as it occurs entirely in the episodic material. Accord¬ 
ing to tradition contained within the epic itself Vyasa could not have been the author 
of these surreptitious additions' and embellishments, nor could his disciple Vaisam- 
payana be credited with this particular woric. But the next recorded recitation of 
the Mbh. is by Ugra^ravas in the presence of Bhargava Saunaka during the latter’s 
twelve-year sacrifice. This lends colour to the hypothesis that the momentous 
alterations which have occurred in the Great Epic from Vyiasa’s 24,000 to the later 

satasdhasrt samhitd, is due to the gradual ' bhfguising' of the epic material. 

The influence of the Bhargavasl in the narrative portion of Mbh. is very evident 
and can hardly be disputed. Their special connection with Dharma and Niti is 
also established by Sukra and Bhrgu. 

The infiltration of masses of Bhargava material in the shape of Bhargava myths 
and legends!, the manner of its treatment, and even that strange admixture of the 
Epic with the Dharma and Niti elements, which latter especially has so long puzzled 
many inquirers into the genesis of the Mbh., thus appear to find a simpie and 
straightforward explanation of an important unitary diaskeuasis of the epic under 
very strong and direct Bhargava influence. The process of expansion thus begun 
must have continued subsequently, first by the Bhargavasi themselves and later 
under their supervision, and it is likely that the remodelled Bharata, like the 
Vedas, now elevated to the rank of the IFifth Veda, must have remained for some 
time in the exclusive possession of the Bhirgavas as their close literary preserve. 
This fact would explain the apparent homogeneous character of this heterogeneous 
mass. It all came from different hands, from out of the same mould. The colossal 
success of this Bhargava recension of the ancient Epic of the Bharatas—a success 
which in one sense was richly deserved—was the cause of the neglect and subsequent 
disappearance of the original heroic poem which must have still existed at the time 
of composition of the A^valayana Grhya Sutra. 

It will thus be noticed that this text-critical study has lifted a comer 
of the veil which covers the hoary history of the text of the Great Epic. 
SuKTHANKAR thereby established a possible ground for explaining all the 
contradictory facts connected with the growth and development of the Mbh. 
The response to this theory was immediate and has led to further investi¬ 
gations which have added to the expectations raised by Sukthankar when 
he closed this paper with the words : ‘ The further we pursue the study of 
the traces of Bhargava influence the clearer, it seems to me, will become the 
history of our Mahabharata, the Great Epic of Bharatavar§a.' 

The only recorded paper by Sukthankar for 1937 is the In Memoriam 
Professor Moritz Winternitz (1863-1937).®" It is really a brief resume of 
the Mahabharata work that Winternitz did for nearly half a century, and 
is altogether one of the best obituary notices on the lamented Professor. 

It is, therefore, a matter of great regret that Winternitz. passed away 
before a discovery of capital importance for Mahabharata studies was acci¬ 
dentally made by Manyavara Guruji Hemaraj Panditjiu, the distinguished 
Director of Public Instruction of Ndpal, of a new Nepali Ms. of the Adi- 
parvan. The manner of its discovery and its importance is described in Epic 
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Studies VII : The Oldest Extant Ms. of the Adiparvan.^® The Rajaguru 
sent complete collations and specimen photos for the use of the Institute. 
The Ms. is on palm-leaf, written in a uniform hand in old faded ink, and 
contains only the first parvan of the Mbh. The average length of the folio 
ib 21" X 2i" and each folio contains uniformly 7 lines of writing. Although 
the Ms. is not dated, its old appearance and the script which comes closest 
to the script of Tafel VI, No. XI (Cambridge Ms. No. 1891, 2 of a.d. 1179) 
authenticate the high antiquity claimed for it. This is also supported by 
internal evidence ; the best proof is that it is almost entirely free from those 
modern accretions which are given in Appendix I of the Adiparvan Volume, 
as also in great part from those other smaller insertions which are listed in 
the foot-notes. More astonishing still is the fact that out of the textual 
emendations hazarded by Sukthankar, fifty per cent, are actually docu¬ 
mented by this Ms. As Sukthankar remarks 

It is therefore no exaggeration to say that this remarkable Ms. opportunely 
affords welcome support to the Critical Edition in most crucial matters'. More¬ 
over many of the variant readings of the new Ms. are difficult and obscure, marking 
out its text as distinctly archaic. Finally, in many of its readings it agrees fairly 
closely with a certain other Ms. from Nepal which is symbolized as in the 
critical apparatus of the Adi. and which isf again' the oldest dated Ms. of the Adi¬ 
parvan. The tradition is therefore fairly complete and well attested. 

The greatest value of this Ms. lies in its corroborations of the constituted text 
of tlie Critical Edition. Indirectly it attests and justifies, as an independent wit¬ 
ness, tile principles according to which reconstruction of the epic text is achieved, 
thus placing the constituted text on still surer foundations. 

One phase of Sukthankar's triumph consisted in converting his erst¬ 
while critics into staunch supporters and followers of the methods and prin 
ciples evolved by him. The discovery of this important Ms. is the second 
phase and the culminating point for the full vindication of the Critical Edi¬ 
tion of Sukthankar. This fortunate discovery has set the final seal of ap¬ 
proval on his editorial work. 

Although this Ms. is practically free from the long and short insertions 
of the Vulgate, it is not entirely devoid of small infiltrations as Sukthankar 
demonstrates, such as App. I, Nos. 12, 33 and 58 and over 87 single-line 
insertions. All these are uniformly found in the majority of N Mss. It also 
throws an interesting side light on the indirect way in which the text gets 
gradually inflated. Its superiority over N 3 is proved by its lacking about 
ninety per cent, of the insertions of N 3 . The unique readings of this Ms. 
bear out nearly half the emendations made by Sukthankar in his consti¬ 
tuted text. Out of the total 36 emendations made 18 are corroborated by 
this Ms. Of these 13 are cases of hiatus. It was precisely on this point that 
A. B. Keith differed from Sukthankar when he said : ‘ We need not. 
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therefore, accept as a necessarily correct theory the view that we are to 
restore hiatuses, whenever we find variants in the Mss., which might be 
explained by assuming that they are the efforts made by scribes, who were 
not accustomed to hiatus to remedy the irregularity.’ Sukthankar’s reply 
is characteristic : ‘ Whether the said view, represents a correct theory of Mbh. 
text-reconstruction or not may be best judged from the circumstance that out 
of eighteen emendations which are actually documented and attested by this 
new Ms., not less than thirteen were made just on the ground of hiatus.’ 

The whole of the subsequent discussion is taken up with replying to 
Keith’s criticism. This paper marks the close of a period and shows the 
vast difference that exists between the mastery of Sukthankar and the 
general acquaintance of others with epic material. One need only remember 
the force of the following words recorded in the Prolegomena, to understand 
the gulf that existed between the attainment of the General Editor and the 
critical reader, including the learned reviewers 

Another high authority, while full of apparent admiration for the way in which 
the work is being done at present at the Institute, has with much pathos and elo¬ 
quence deprecated this hastily prepared, eclectic text. All that wc need do at 
present, according to this scholar, is to reprint the Vulgate, giving merely the vartae 
lectiones of the manuscripts collated and leaving each individual reader to constitute 
his own text unhampered and uninfluenced by the obtrusive personality of some 
editor who stands like a monitor between the reader and his author. The learned 
critic is evidently of opinion that any average reader, who picks up an edition of 
the Great Epic for casual study is better qualified to reconstruct the text than the 
editor who has made a special study of the problem. But we need not take it too 
seriously. 

The rest of this passage is unapproachable for the dignified manner in 
which this learned authority and others like him are admonished, and is worth 
reading by all those who have any doubts about the scientific background 
of the critical edition. For even the best of critics like Winternitz who had 
devoted almost 50 years of his life to the problems connected with the Great 
Epic has been proved by the evidence of this unique Nepali Ms. to have been 
wrong in his differences with Sukthankar. In 12 places where he objected 
to the text of the critical edition, the text is supported by the documentary 
evidence of this Ms.^^ No one doubts now that the discovery of this valua¬ 
ble Ms., so consequential for the text-criticism of the Adiparvan, would cer¬ 
tainly have delighted the heart of this veteran scholar, who took a passionate 
and life-long interest in epic studies. All the criticism of so acute a scholar 
as Keith is slashingly but with scholarly dignity answered point by point, 
with the incontrovertible evidence of this unique Ms. 

It is no wonder, therefore, when recently Franklin Edgerton wrote 
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March 1, 1943. 

I have just received the news of the death of Dr. V. S. Sukthankar. It is 
not only a very grave personal loss to me ; I counted him one of my best friends, 
and had come to feel a very deep respect and even affection for him as a man. 

But the loss to scholarship is immeasurable, and, naturally, far more important. 
1 am appalled at the thought that it will now be necessary ta entrust the Mah&bhd- 
rata edition to others. Few persons now living are as well gifted by nature as he 
was with the peculiar combination of intellectual qualities needed for this work. 
And literally not one has had the experience which he had, and which is second in 
importance only to that native ability. He had arrived at a point where so many 
things had become almost automatic to him, like second nature ; things which even 
those of us who have helped in the edition cannot control as he did, though we may 
have painfully struggled towards an approximation of a few of them. Now, just 
when he could have exploited to the full this unique combination of knowledge and 
experience —jhamtm savijhdnam —^he is cut off in the midst of it. 

No higher tribute can be paid to a genius who was unique in his field and 
unrivalled for his courtesy to those who differed from him. 

The paper referred to above was published during 1938. In 1939 he 
contributed a paper on the Nala episode and the Riamayajiia^^ in which he 
conclusively shows that the Sudeva soliloquy in the Nalopakhyana of the 
Mbh. must necessarily have been borrowed by one of the redactors of the 
Great Epic from the Ramayaipa, since the passage in question is a misfit in 
the MblK context. It is shown that this Nala passage is not the only passage 
for which a parallel exists in the Ramayaioa and in the parvan-survey Suk¬ 
thankar refers to the Ramopiakhylana occurring in the Vana—or Arapyaka- 
parvan. This topic is, however, taken up for a separate study as the last of 
the Epic studies, published during 1940.^^ Here Sukthankar's researches 
confirm Jacobi’s assumption that the Ramoplakhyana is indeed an epitome 
of the work commonly known as Valmiki’s R&mlayaJiia. 

Just as Sukthankar’s studies in Bhasa were based both on first-hand 
acquaintance with original as well as critical material, the latter of which he 
included in a special bibliography, so also in the case of his epic studies, he 
had started compiling a card index of all articles, notes, pamphlets, mono¬ 
graphs and books dealing critically with epic questions. The index so pre¬ 
pared by Sukthankar is still lying at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, and has incidentally paved the way for Pusalker’s survey of 
Epic and Puranic Studies published in the Progress of Indie Studies. This 
bibliography, though probably not quite complete, is yet indispensable to 
critical scholars dealing with the Great Epic. 

In spite of his preoccupation with all this great work Sukthankar 
never limited his interests; during 1933-34 he delivered a series of lectures 
under the auspices of the University of Bombay as the Wilson Philological 
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Lecturer under the title ‘Life and Growth of Languages'. Under the new 
arrangements for postgraduate instruction in Poona he continued to guide 
M.A. students in Ancient Indian Culture, delivering weekly lectures in the 
Institute. He was several times Sectional President at the All-India Oriental 
Conference. During the last of these occasions, in 1940, he allowed his ad¬ 
dress to be published in the Bharatiya Vidyd,'^^^ and any one reading it is 
struck at once by his lively spirit and freshness of approach which always 
kept him alive to new ideas and impressions. 

Two short papers were contributed by Sukthankar under the general 
title EPit Questions. The first of these is the opening article in the first 
volume of the Bufletin of this Institute and is connected with the reading 
Hdsyarupefj^ Samkarah as opposed to hamsaruperM cesvarah of the Vulgate.^® 
The paper itself has the sub-title : Does Indra assume the form of a swan ? 
The paper conclusively proves that the hamsa incarnation of Indra is nothing 
but a canard. The second of the series is, unfortunately, the last paper to 
be published by Sukthankar, and deals once again with the Parvasariigraha 
figures.'^'^ It is an interesting contribution and deserves careful reading by 
a critical scholar who would like to deal with Mbh. textual criticism. 

The short introduction to the Araoyakaparvan is very interesting and 
instructive. Dated in August 1942, it contains however his experience of 
the past seventeen years of work on the Critical Edition. As a result the 
language clearly expresses the fundamental principles, which may be quoted 
here just to show the way in which he was making himself approachable to 
a larger group of scholars who are not specialists 

When the Sarada-K version (which is the best Northern version) and the 
Southern recension are placed vis-d-vis, we can in general reconstruct the original 
with confidence, barring a certain number of minor verbal fluctuations in the shape 
of synonymous phrasings, which remain indeterminate without affecting the cons¬ 
truction or obscuring the sense. The concord between Sarada-K version and the 
Sk)uthem recension in point of general content is striking and forms a sure basis for 
constituting a single text. Contamination between the K version and the S recen¬ 
sion cannot be proved, but contamination between the B-D version and the S re¬ 
cension is not impossible. The agreements between the B-D and S recension have 
nevertheless been as a rule utilized to arrive at a tentative stop-gap, based on the 
indications of documental evidence. But it should be noted that the K S agree¬ 
ments have far greater documental authority and probative value than the B-D-S 
agreements. 

Let me put the matter in a slightly different way. The highest documental pro¬ 
bability we can demand and expect is when all Mss. of our critical apparatusr— 
which is the same as saying, all our different versionsr—agree on a reading or a 
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feature. We must accept this as the original; at least we do not wish to question it, 
at present. In the absence of such complete concord, the next best combination is the 
agreement between the S^da version and the Southern recension (against B-D). 
Third in importance is, in my opinion, the concord between the Southern recension 
and the Bengali-cum-Devanagari version (against the Sarada). Fourth in order 
stands the agreement between only Northern versions or only Southern versions 
inter se, which I consider, in general, as of equal value. With the proviso that 
a passage, or a stanza or even a little line which is not necessary to the context, 
may be rejected, if it is actually omitted entirely in even one of the important ver* 
sions, since as experience has shown, the chances of conflation are always very much 
greater than those of accidental or intentional omission. 

The italicised words will indicate a new phase that was gradually coming 
over SuKTHANKAR. While still interested in the Critical Edition of the 
Great Epic to which he had devoted the best part of his life, he was slowly 
being drawn towards the content of the Mbh., not as it was in the constituted 
text only, but in the entire Mss. tradition. There was a double approach to 
this problem, or to be more precise, a threefold approach ; in the first place 
the mass of accretion, interpxDlation, conflation, etc. was symptomatic of a 
certain phase in the life of the nation where the original text grew into these 
gigantic proportions. Then again there was a central theme which was per¬ 
vading the whole of the epic and around which it moved. And finally there 
was the question of higher criticism, which could come in only after lower 
criticism had done its work properly. 

When SUKTHANKAR says : ‘ at least we do not wish to question it, at 
present he indicates thereby the possibility of going behind this constituted 
text—although a distant possibility—and of arriving at the original. But 
then whether an objective method could be devised for such a restoration 
depended entirely on certain other studies which were being attempted at 
this time. What is the genesis of the significant variant readings in the 
Mbh. textual tradition? Could they be fixed in their space-time context, 
and thereby explain the local divergences in their temporal evolution ? And 
if this were possible, could we get behind the constituted text, especially 
when it was less than certain, and arrive at a more certain text ? By mere 
objective criteria could we devise methods which would enable us to analyse 
the elements which were welded into that great synthesis which is the Maha- 
bharata ? 

Great things were in the offing when Sukthankar penned these para¬ 
graphs. His lectures on the three-dimensional view of the Great Epic^® were 
assuming their final shape at this time; a good deal of work was being done 


Two of these lectures were actually delivered before the University of 
Bombay on 8th and 15th January 1943. The third was due on 22nd January, and 
the audience was actually waiting for him when the news of his death reached 
Bombay on that day. 
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in the statistical analysis of the significant Mbh. variants.®"^ What the re¬ 
sults of all these combined studies would have been, it is too premature to 
say. But that tragic death which cut short his life when he was at the very 
height of his powers and on the verge of discovering new domains in the 
critical study of the Epic has dealt an irreparable blow to further research 
in these directions. 

On the 21st of January 1943, just two weeks after the Silver Jubilee 
function of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute had been celebrated, 
he laid down his mortal coil in the service of the Great Epic of the Bharatas. 

In writing this epilogue to a full life of research where the highest 
reaches of knowledge possible for a human being were attained by Sukthan- 
KAR, one is poignantly reminded of the concluding part of the Introduction 
which reads like a farewell.®^ But Sukthankar’s voice will continue to 
draw the best scholars to a study of the Great Epic which has now become 
the great epic of Sukthankar’s own life. This paper can only be con¬ 
cluded fittingly in his last public utterance, at Poona the inspiring words of 
which still continue to ring in the ears of those who listened to him on that 
unforgettable 5th January 1943 

‘ There is a danger that in our pseudo-scientific mood we may be 
tempted to discard this great book, thinking that we have outgrown it. 
That would be capital blunder : That would in fact mean nothing but 
an indication of our will to commit suicide, national suicide, the signal 
of our national extinction. For never was truer word spoken thsin when 
the late German Indologist Herman Oldenberg said that ‘‘ in the 
Mahiabhiarata breathe the united soul of India, and the individual souls 
of her people.” And why is that? Because the MahiaWiiarata is the 
national ^saga of India. It is, in other words, the content of our collec¬ 
tive unconscious. And just for that reason it refuses to be discarded. 
We must therefore grasp this great book with both hands and face it 
squarely. Then we shall recognize that it is our past which has pro¬ 
longed itself into the present. We are it ! I mean the real WE! Shall 
we be guilty of strangling our own soul ? NEVER.’ 

December 1943. S. M. Katre. 


A discussion of these problems was to take place on 21st January 1943 bet¬ 
ween the writer and Dr. Sukthankar, and the last note which he wrote on 20th 
January 1943 was to fix the appointment from the 20th to the 31st January, as the 
facsimile of this note reproduced here indicates. 

Many scholars have expressed this view in their letters to the Honorary 
Secretary of the Sukthankar Memorial Edition Committee. 
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